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Lto-r6e 


ILLIAM PENN, the celebrated founder of 
Pennsylvania, was born in London on the 
14th of October 1644. He'was the only son 
of Sir William Penn, a naval commander of 
distinction, first during the Protectorate of 

SS Cromwell, and afterwards in the service of 
Charles II., from whom he received the honour of knighthood. 
His health having suffered from his active duties, Admiral Penn 
retired from service in 1666, although then only in the forty-fifth 
year of his age. His wife, the mother of William Penn, was the 
daughter of a merchant in Rotterdam. 

Penn received his preliminary education at Chigwell, in Essex, 
near his father’s country residence. From Chigwell School he was 
removed, at twelve years of age, to a private academy in London; 
and having made great progress in all the usual branches of edu- 
are be was entered, at the age of fifteen years, as a gentleman 
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commoner at Christ-church, Oxford. At college he is said to have 
been remarkable not more for his sedateness and attention to study, 
than for his extreme fondness for all athletic sports. His first bias, 
too, towards the opinions of that religious sect of which he became 
afterwards so distinguished an ornament, the Society of Friends, 
was produced at this period of his life. It was the effect of the 
preaching of one Thomas Loe, once a member of the university of 
Oxford, but who had embraced the doctrines of the Quakers, and 
was now a zealous propagator of the same. 

Serious and thoughtful from his childhood, young Penn was 
strongly impressed by the views of religious truth which Loe incul- 
cated ; and the consequence was, that he and a few of his fellow- 
students who had been similarly affected began to absent themselves. 
from the established worship of the university, and to hold private 
meetings among themselves for devotional purposes. For this 
breach of the college rules a fine was imposed upon them by the 
authorities of the university. Neither Penn nor his associates were 
cured of their disposition to nonconformity by this act of severity ; 
they still continued to hold their private meetings, and naturally 
became more zealous in their views as they saw these views pro- 
hibited and discountenanced. Their zeal soon manifested itself in 
an act of riot. An order having been sent down to Oxford by 
Charles II. that the surplice should be worn by the students, as was 
customary in ancient times, Penn and his companions were so 
roused by what they conceived a return to popish observances, that, 
not content with disobeying the order themselves, they attacked 
those students who appeared in the obnoxious surplices, and tore 
them off their backs. So flagrant an outrage on college discipline 
could not be allowed to pass without severe punishment, and accord- 
ingly Penn and several of his companions were expelled. As may 
be conceived, Admiral Penn was by no means pleased when his son 
returned home with the stigma attached to him of having been 
expelled from college ; nor was he more satisfied when he learned 
the cause. Himself untroubled with any such religious scruples as 
those which his son professed, he could not make any allowance for 
them, but, on the contrary, insisted that he should give them up, 
and live as any young gentleman of good family and loyal principles 
might be expected to do. The young man meeting his father’s 
remonstrances with arguments in self-defence, the hasty old admiral 
turned him out of doors. 

Through his mother’s intercession, a reconciliation soon took 
place ; and the admiral determined, as the best means of finishing 
his son’s education, and possibly of curing him of what he considered 
his over-religiousness, to send him to spend a year or two in France. 
Penn accordingly left England in 1662, and was absent on the 
continent till 1664. On his return to England, his father was much 


pleased to find him so polished in demeanour and manners, and did 
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not doubt but his intention in sending him abroad had been in a 
great measure fulfilled. By his advice, Penn became a student of 
Lincoln’s Inn, where he continued till 1666, when his father sent 
him over to Ireland, to manage his pretty extensive estates in the 
county of Cork. In this commission he conducted himself entirely 
to his father’s satisfaction, residing sometimes on the estates them- 
selves, sometimes in Dublin, where he had the advantage of mixing 
in the society attending the court of the Duke of Ormond, lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, and his father’s friend. While attending to. 
his business in Ireland, however, a circumstance befell him, which 
might have induced his father to have acted differently, could he 
have foreseen it. Being accidentally one day in Cork, he heard that 
Thomas Loe, the person whose preaching had so deeply affected 
him at Oxford, was to address a meeting of Quakers in that city. 
Penn could not think of losing the opportunity of again seeing and 
hearing his old friend, and accordingly he entered the place where 
Loe was to preach. He took his seat, and had waited for a few 
minutes, when the preacher rose, and commenced his sermon with 
the following striking words: ‘There is a faith which overcometh 
the world; and there is a faith which is overcome by the world, 
The words, and the sermon which they introduced, seemed adapted 
to his own case. Had not his faith been one which had been over- 
come by the world? and was it not, therefore, a weak, poor, and 
useless thing? Such was the force of this reflection, strengthened 
as it was by intercourse with Loe, that he resolved from that day to 
devote himself tc’ the service of religion, and to adhere to the sect 
whose principles he respected most. In short, from-that time Penn 
became a professed Quaker. 

Nonconformity in religious observances was at that time some- 
what dangerous. In Scotland, a religious persecution was fiercely 
raging ; and although in other parts of the kingdom the spirit of 
bigotry on the part of the government did not manifest itself to the 
same extent, yet everywhere throughout Great Britain and Ireland 
dissenters were subject to grievous annoyances; and it was in the 
power of any meddlesome or narrow-minded person to point to 
numerous persecuting laws existing in the statute-book, and to 
demand that they should be put in force against them. Accordingly, 
William Penn soon paid the price of his conscientiousness. Making 
it a point, ever after his meeting with Loe, to attend the religious 
assemblies of the Quakers in preference to those of the Established 
Church, he was apprehended, along with eighteen others, on the 3d 
of September 1667, and carried before the mayor of Cork, charged 
with transgressing the act against tumultuous assemblies passed 
seven years before. The mayor, perceiving Penn to be a gentleman, 
offered him his liberty on condition that he would give security for 
his good behaviour in future ; but Penn refused to comply with this 
condition, and was therefore committed to prison withthe others. 
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From prison he addressed a letter to the Earl of Orrery, then Lord 
President of Munster, and a friend probably of Admiral Penn, 
requesting his interference to procure the release of himself and his 
companions. The earl immediately ordered the release of Penn ; 
the others, it would appear, however, were permitted to remain in 
prison. 

Meanwhile some friend of the family, resident in Ireland, had 
conveyed to the admiral the unwelcome intelligence that his son had 
joined the Quakers. Without any delay the old man summoned his 
son home ; and their first interview was a stormy one. The admiral 
at length, finding that his son had become a confirmed Quaker, and 
losing hope of moving him further, only stipulated that the youth 
should consent to depart so far from the customs of his sect as to 
take off his hat in presence of the king, the Duke of York, and him- 
self! After a violent struggle between filial affection and religious 
convictions, William announced that he could not agree even to 
this limited amount of hat-worship, and was again turned out of 
doors. 

Thus driven out into the world, and disqualified by his previous 
education for earning his livelihood by any ordinary profession, Penn 
would have fared badly, had not his mother, without the admiral’s 
knowledge, kept up a communication with him, and supplied him 
with money out of her own purse. Not long afterwards, being now 
in the twenty-fourth year of his age, he began to preach at meetings 
of those who, like himself, had embraced the tenets of the Quakers. 
About the same time, too, he commenced his career as a polemical 
pamphleteer—a character which he kept up till his dying day, having 
in the course of his life published an immense number of contro- 
versial pamphlets in defence of his sect and of religious liberty in 
general. The title of his first work, published in 1668, was as 
follows: Truth Exalted, in a short but sure Testimony against all 
those Religions, Faiths, and Worships that have been Sormed and 
Sollowed in the Darkness of Apostacy; and for that Glorious Light 
which is now risen, and shines forth in the Life and Doctrine of the 
despised Quakers, as the alone good old Way of Life and Salvation. 
To account for the somewhat bombastic appearance of this title, as 
well as for much in the conduct of William Penn and other early 
Quakers which might otherwise seem difficult to explain, it must 
be mentioned that the early Quakers differed considerably from the 
modern Society of Friends with respect to the ideas which they 
entertained regarding the importance of their own sect. George 
Fox, William Penn, and the early Quakers in general, regarded 
‘Quakerism as a ‘glorious light’—a new dispensation, destined to 
abrogate existing forms of faith, and restore Christianity to its 
primitive purity. Hence their sanguine mode of speaking concern- 
ing their own mode of faith; hence their extraordinary exertions 
to make proselytes ; and hence that activity, and even restlessness 
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in society, which distinguished the early Quakers from their modern 
successors. 

William Penn was a great accession to the sect whose views he 
had adopted. Both by the publication of pamphlets and by public 
debates, he endeavoured to make an impression in favour of the 
Quakers. One of his publications, a pamphlet called Zhe Sandy 
Foundation Shaken, gave so much offence to some of the established 
clergy, and especially to the Bishop of London, that Penn was 
apprehended, and sent as a prisoner to the Tower. During his 
imprisonment here, which lasted sevens months, he wrote his Vo 
Cross, no Crown, one of the most popular of all his works ; the lead- 
ing idea of it being, ‘that unless men are willing to lead a life of 
self-denial, and to undergo privations and hardships in the course ~ 
of their Christian warfare—that is, unless they are willing to bear 
the cross, they cannot become capable of wearing the crown—the 
crown, namely, of eternal glory.’ At length Penn was discharged 
by an order from the king, who was probably moved to this act of 
leniency by his brother, the Duke of York, Admiral Penn’s friend. 

The admiral by this time was disposed to be reconciled to his 
son, whose constancy to his opinions he could not help admiring, 
notwithstanding that he had no predilection for the opinions them- 
selves. Partly to keep him out of harm’s way, he sent him a second 
time ona mission of business to’Ireland. While dutifully fulfilling 
the business on which he had been sent, Penn employed a great part 
of his time in Ireland in preaching and writing tracts in favour of 
Quakerism. He likewise visited many poor persons of his sect who 
were suffering imprisonment for their fidelity to their convictions ; 
and, by means of his representations and his influence, he was able 
to procure from the lord-lieutenant the discharge of several of them. 
On his return to England, he was kindly received by his father, and 
took up his abode once more in the paternal mansion. 

The spirit of intolerance had in the meantime become more 
rampant in the government; ‘and in 1670, parliament passed the 
famous act against conventicles, by which it was attempted to crush 
nonconformity in England. The Quakers of course were visited 
with the full severity of the act ; and William Penn was one of the 
first of its victims. Proceeding one day to the place of meeting 
which he attended in Gracechurch Street, he found the door guarded 
by a party of soldiers, who prevented him from entering. Others of 
the congregation coming up, gathered round the door, forming, with 
the chance loiterers, who were attracted by curiosity, a considerable 
crowd. Penn began to address them; but had hardly begun his 
discourse, when he and another Quaker, named William Mead, who 
was standing near him, were seized by the constables, who were 
already provided with warrants for the purpose, signed by the lord 
mayor, and conveyed to Newgate, whence they were brought to 
trial at the Old Bailey sessions on the 3d of September 1670. As 
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‘this trial-was really very important, we shall detail the proceedings 
at some length. The justices present on the bench on this occasion 
were Sir Samuel Starling, lord mayor of London; John Howel, 
recorder ; five aldermen ; and three sheriffs. The jury consisted, as 
usual, of twelve persons, whose names deserve to be held in honour 
for the noble manner in which they performed their duty. When 
the prisoners Penn and Mead entered the court, they had their 
hats on, according to the custom of their sect. One of the officers 
of the court instantly pulled them off. On this the lord mayor 
became furious, and ordered the man to replace the hats on the 
heads of the prisoriers ; which was no sooner done, than the recorder 
fined them forty marks each for contempt of court in wearing their 
hats in presence of the bench. The trial then proceeded. Witnesses 
were called to prove that, on the 15th of August last, the prisoners 
had addressed a meeting of between three and four hundred persons 
in Gracechurch Street. Penn admitted that he and his friend 
were present on the occasion referred to, but contended that they 
had met to worship God according to their own conscience, and 
that they had a right to do so. One of the sheriffs here observed 
that they were there not for worshipping God, but for breaking 
the law. 

‘What law?’ asked Penn. ; 

‘The common law,’ replied the recorder. Penn insisted on 
knowing what law that was; but was checked by the bench, who 
called him ‘a saucy fellow.’ 

‘The question is,’ said the recorder at length, ‘whether you are 
guilty of this indictment.’ 

‘The question,’ replied Penn, ‘is zof whether I am guilty of this 
indictment, but whether this indictment be legal. It is too general 
and imperfect an answer to say it is the common law, unless we 
know where and what it is; for where there is no law, there is no 
transgression ; and that law which is not in being, is so far from 
being common, that it is no law at all.’ 

Upon which the recorder retorted : ‘ You are an impertinent fellow, 
sir. Will you teach the court what lawis? It is dex non scripia; 
that which many have studied thirty or forty years to know, and 
would you have me tell you in a moment?’ 

Penn immediately answered : ‘ Certainly, if the common law be so 
hard to be understood, it is far from being very common ; but if 
Lord Coke in his Institutes be of any consideration, he tells us that 
common law is common right, and that common right is the Great 
Charter Privileges confirmed.’ 

‘Sir, interrupted the recorder, ‘you are a troublesome fellow ; 
and it is not to the honour of the court to suffer you to go on.’ 

‘I have asked but one question, said Penn, ‘and you have not 
answered me, though the rights and privileges of every Englishman 
are concerned in it,’ 
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If? said the recorder, ‘I should suffer you to ask questions till 
‘to-morrow morning, you would be never the wiser.’ 

‘That, replied the imperturbable Penn, ‘is according as the 
answers are? 

After some further conversation, or rather. altercation, the mayor 
and recorder became enraged. ‘Take him away, take him away,’ 
they cried to the officers of the court ; ‘turn him into the bale-dock.’ 
This order was obeyed, Penn protesting, as he was removed, that it 
was contrary to all law for the judge to deliver the charge to the jury 
in the absence of the prisoners. But now a second contest com- 
menced—a contest between the bench and the jury. The latter, 
after being sent out of court to agree upon their verdict, unanimously 
returned the following one: ‘Guilty of sfeaking in Gracechurch 
Street” The bench refused to receive this verdict; and after 
reproaching the jury, sent them back for half an hour to reconsider 
it. At the end of the half-hour the court again met ; and the pris- 
oners having been brought in, the jury delivered precisely the same 
verdict as before, only this time they gave it in writing, with all their 
names attached. The court upon this became furious; and the 
recorder, addressing the jury, said: ‘Gentlemen, you shall not be 
dismissed till we have such a verdict as the court will accept; and 
you shall be locked up without meat, drink, fire, and tobacco. You 
shall not think thus to abuse the court ; we will have a verdict by 
the help of God, or you shall starve for it!’ On this Penn stood up 
and said: ‘My jury, who are my judges, ought not to be thus 
menaced ; their verdict should be free, and not compelled; the 
bench ought to wait upon them, and not to forestall them. I do 
desire that justice may be done me, and that the arbitrary resolves 
of the bench may not be made the measure of my jury’s verdict.’ 
The court then adjourned, the jury, including one who complained of 
ill-health, being locked up without food, fire, or drink. Next morning, 
on being brought in, they still returned the same verdict. They 
were violently reproached and threatened; and the recorder even 
forgot himself so far as to say that ‘he had never till now understood 
the policy and prudence of the Spaniards in suffering the Inquisi- 
tion among them; and that certainly it would never be well in 
England till something like the Spanish Inquisition were established 
there.’ The jury were again locked up without food, drink, tobacco, 
or fire, for twenty-four hours.» On the third day, the natural and 
glorious effect of this brutality on the minds of Englishmen was pro- 
duced. In place of the indirect acquittal contained in their former 
verdict, they now, with one voice, pronounced the prisoners ‘ Not 
guilty!’ Upon some paltry legal pretence, they were all fined for 
their contumacy, and sent to prison till the fine should be paid. 
Penn himself was shut up till he should pay the mulct for contempt 
of court. This he would not do; but his father, it is thought, laid 


‘down the money for him, and he was liberated. C 
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Penn’s father dying immediately after his liberation, left him 2 
clear estate of £1500 a year—a considerable property in those days. 
The old man had by this time been brought to regard his son’s 
conduct in a more favourable light than he had done at first; and 
one of his dying advices to him was, to ‘suffer nothing in this world 
to tempt him to wrong his conscience’ 

For twelve months after his father’s death, Penn proceeded as 
before, preaching habitually at meetings of persons of his own per- 
suasion, writing tracts and treatises in defence of Quakerism, and 
on other theological and political topics, among which was an 
account of the recent trial of himself and Mead, and engaging also 
in oral controversy with several dissenting preachers who had 
inveighed against the Quakers from their pulpits. His activity soon 
brought him into fresh trouble. Towards the end of the year 1671, 
he was again apprehended on the charge of preaching to an illegal 
assembly, and brought before Sir John Robinson, lieutenant of the 
Tower, who was one of his judges on the former trial. Sir Samuel 
Starling was also present. Unable to convict the prisoner on the 
Conventicle Act, Sir John, who was resolved not to let him escape, 
adopted another plan, and required him to take the oath of alle- 
giance to the king, well knowing that, as it was contrary to the 
principles of the Quakers to take an oath at all, he would refuse, and 
thereby subject himself to imprisonment. 

“I vow, Mr Penn,’ said Sir John Robinson, on his refusal, ‘I am 
sorry for you. You are an ingenious gentleman; all the world must 
allow you, and do allow you that; and you have a plentiful estate ; 
why should you render yourself unhappy by associating with such 
a simple people ?’ i 

“I confess, said Penn in reply, ‘I have made it my choice to 
relinquish the company of those that are ingeniously wicked, to 
converse with those that are more honestly simple.’ 

‘I wish you wiser !’ said Sir John. 

‘ And I wish thee better !’ replied Penn. 

“You have been as bad as other folks, observed the judge. 

‘When and where?’ cried Penn, his blood rising at this accusation 
of hypocrisy. ‘I charge thee to tell the company to my face.’ 

‘ Abroad and at home too,’ said Sir John. 

Penn, indignant at this ungenerous taunt, exclaimed: ‘I make 
this bold challenge to all men, women, and children upon earth, 
justly to accuse me with having seen me drunk, heard me swear, or 
speak one obscene word, much less that I ever made it a practice. 
I speak this to God’s glory, who has ever preserved me from the 
power of these pollutions.’ Then turning to his calumniator, and 
forgetting for a moment his wonted meekness, ‘ Thy words,’ said he, 
“shall be thy burden, and I trample thy slander as dirt under my 
feet |’ 

The result of the trial was, that Penn was committed to Newgate 
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for six months. In prison he composed and published several. new 
svorks, all connected with the subject of religious toleration, especially 
‘as it concerned his own sect. On his release he made a tour through 
Holland and Germany, apparently for the purpose of disseminating 
the doctrines of Quakerism ; but few particulars are known respect- 
ing this tour. On his return to England in 1672, being now in 
the twenty-eighth year of his age, he contracted a marriage with 
Gulielma Maria, daughter of Sir William Springett of Darling, in 
Sussex, and a lady of great beauty and accomplishments. After 
their marriage, they took up their residence at Rickmansworth, 
Hertfordshire, where his wealth would have enabled Penn, had he 
so chosen, to lead the life of an influential country-gentleman. 
Nothing, however, could cool the enthusiasm of Penn in behalf of 
what he esteemed a great and glorious cause; and for three or four 
years after his marriage, he was incessantly occupied in the com- 
position of controversial pamphlets, defending the Quakers against 
the attacks and misrepresentations of other sects, and in travelling 
from place to place for the purpose either of preaching, or of 
conducting a debate with an antagonist. Early in 1677, he removed 
his residence from Rickmansworth, in Herts, to Worminghurst, in 
Sussex. In the same year, in company with the celebrated George 
Fox and Robert Barclay, he made a second religious tour through 
Holland and Germany, visiting, among others, the Princess Elizabeth 
of the Rhine, daughter of the king of. Bohemia, and grand-daughter 
of James I. of England, who had shewn considerable interest in the 
doctrines of the Quakers, and who received him very graciously. 
On his return to England, we find him engaged in a remonstrance to 
parliament in behalf of the Quakers, which deserves some notice. At 
that time, as the readers of history well know, a strong feeling 
prevailed throughout the nation against the Roman Catholics, who 
were suspected of innumerable plots and conspiracies against the 
church and state, which for the most part had no existence except 
in the fancies of the most bigoted portion of the Protestants. The 
feeling against the Catholics became so. high, that all the existing 
Jaws against them were rigorously put in force, and much perse- ° 
cution was the consequence—twenty pounds a month being the 
penalty of absence from the established worship of the country. In 
order, however, to distinguish between the Roman Catholics and 
other dissenters, so that the former alone might suffer, it was 
proposed in parliament that a test should be offered, whereby, on 
taking a particular oath, a suspected party might escape. This of 
course was quite a sufficient method for dissenters in general, who had 
no objection to take the required oath ; but for Quakers, who objected 
to oaths altogether, the plan was of no advantage. On refusing to 
take the oath, they would be liable to be treated as Jesuits or Roman 
Catholics in disguise. On this point, William Penn presented a 
petition to the House of Commons, in which he prayed that, with 
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regard to the clause for discriminating between Roman Catholics and 
others, the mere word of a Quaker should be deemed equivalent to 
an oath; with this addition, however, that if any Quaker could be 
found uttering a falsehood on the occasion, he should be subject 
to exactly the same punishment as if he had sworn falsely. Being 
admitted to a hearing before a committee of the House of Commons, 
he spoke in support of his petition, insisting that it was hard that 
the Quakers ‘must bear the stripes of another interest, and be their 
proxy in punishment,’ ‘But mark,’ he continued, in words which 
did him and his sect much honour, when contrasted with the general 
intolerance of those times, ‘I would not be mistaken. I am far from 
thinking it fit, because I exclaim against. the injustice of whipping 
Quakers for Papists, that Papists should be whipped for their con- 
sciences. No: for though the hand pretended to be lifted up against 
them hath lighted heavily upon us, yet we do not mean that any 
should take a fresh aim at them, or that they should come in our 
room ; for we must give the liberty we ask, and cannot be false to 
our principles, though it were to relieve ourselves ; for we have good- 
will to all men, and would have none suffer for a truly sober and 
conscientious dissent on any hand. And I humbly take leave to 
add, that those methods against persons so qualified do not seem 
to me to be convincing, or indeed adequate, to the reason of man- 
kind ; but this I submit to your consideration” The effect of Penn’s 
representations was such, that a clause for the relief of Quakers 
was actually introduced into the bill then before the House: the 
prorogation of parliament, however, put a stop to the progress of 
the bill. 

Passing over Penn’s further exertions, both by speech and writing, 
in the cause of Quakerism and of religious toleration in England, as 
an account of these would not possess much interest now, we come 
to the most important event in his life—namely, the foundation of 
the North American colony of Pennsylvania. 


PENN LED TO TAKE AN INTEREST IN THE AMERICAN COLONIES 
—OBTAINS A GRANT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


After various unsuccessful attempts, two English colonies had been 
planted on the eastern coast of North America in the early part of 
the seventeenth century. The more southern of the two was called 
Virginia, and was colonised principally by mercantile adventurers ; 
the more northern was called New England, and was colonised 
principally by Puritans, who, driven by persecution from the mother- 
country, had crossed the Atlantic in’ order to enjoy liberty of con- 
Science in a-new country of their own founding. From the year 
1620, a constant stream of emigrants from Great Britain had been 
pouring into these colonies ; so that, towards the latter part of the 


century, the coast on both sides of the Potomac river was overspread 
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by a British population—those on the north side of the river calling 
themselves New Englanders, and those on the south side Virginians. 
The manner in which the colonisation was carried on was as follows : 
The king granted to some nobleman, or to some mercantile company, 
a certain territory roughly marked out ; this nobleman or company 
again either sold the property in lots to intending emigrants, or 
themselves organised an emigration on a large scale, and superin- 
tended the foundation of a colony on the territory in question. It is 
evident, therefore, that the purchase and sale of lands in America 
had become, in the reign of Charles II., a favourite branch of specu- 
lation ; some parties buying portions of land with an actual view to 
settle in the New World, or at least to possess property in it, others 
buying with the mere intention of selling again. Now, it so happened 
that, in the year 1664, the Duke of York, afterwards James II., who 
had obtained from his brother, Charles II., a grant of a great part of 
the New England coast, conveyed over a portion of it, under the 
name of New Jersey, to Lord Berkley and Sir George Carteret. Lord 
Berkley again disposed of his half-share to two members of the 
Society of Friends—John Fenwick and Edward Byllinge. It appears 
that some dispute arose between these two individuals respecting 
their shares in the land which they had purchased; for, in the year 
1675, we find William Penn, who seems to have been a friend of 
both, acting as arbitrator between them, and endeavouring to per- 
suade Fenwick to yield, and, for the credit of the body to which he 
belonged, not to carry the dispute to a court of law. His remon- 
strances were effectual; the difference between Fenwick and Byllinge 
was adjusted; and the former emigrated to New Jersey, apparently 
in the mere capacity of superintendent for Byllinge, while Byllinge 
himself remained at home. 

This was Penn’s first connection with the American colonies—a 
connection, it will be observed, quite casual, but which was followed 
by important consequences. Byllinge becoming involved in pecu- 
niary difficulties, conveyed over his property in New Jersey to his 
creditors, prevailing upon William Penn to act as trustee, along with 
two of the creditors, for the judicious application of the property to 
the purpose of discharging his debts. Penn entered on the business 
with much alacrity ; and after concluding an arrangement with Sir 
George Carteret, by which the boundaries of his and Byllinge’s 
shares of New Jersey were defined—the former under the name of 
East New Jersey, and the latter under that of West New Jersey— 
he prepared. to turn his position, as Byllinge’s trustee for West New 
Jersey, to the best account. The property having been divided into 
a hundred lots, Fenwick, Byllinge’s agent, was paid off with ten of 
these, and the remaining ninety were to be applied for the behoof of 
the creditors, All that was necessary now was to invite promising 
emigrants to settle in these lands ; and with this view Penn drew up 
a constitution, consisting of a number of articles of mutual agreement, 
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which the purchasers of the lands were to sign, and which were 
characterised by his own spirit of liberality and toleration. At the 
same time, in order that no one might embark in the undertaking 
without a full knowledge of the condition of the country he was 
going to, and the difficulties which he must encounter, he and his 
colleagues published A Description of West New Fersey, embracing 
all the information they had it in their power to give. In conse- 
quence of these representations, about eight hundred respectable 
settlers, most of them Quakers, embarked for New Jersey in the 
beginning of 1678. 

Once led to take an interest in the American colonies, nothing 
was more natural for William Penn, situated as he was, a member 
of a persecuted sect, who had all his life been struggling ineffectually 
for the attainment for himself and his fellows of some measure of 
religious liberty, than to conceive the project of heading an emigra- 
tion on a large scale, to consist of Quakers and other dissenters. 
Might. he not be the instrument of founding a new state, which, 
constructed upon better and sounder principles than those which 
regulated the old states of Europe, would one day become great, 
and flourish? Or, even supposing that so noble a prospect were 
never to be realised, would it not in itself be a good and philanthropic 
action to remove some hundreds of families from a land where they 
were suffering continual wrong for conscience’ sake, and plant them 
in a land where, supporting themselves by the sweat of their brow, 
they might still eat their bread in peace, and bless God the giver? 
Such were the thoughts that recurred again and again to the mind 
of William Penn, as instance after instance of persecution presented 
itself to his view. Intelligence which he received of the prosperity 
of the colonists, whom, in his capacity as trustee for Byllinge, he had 
been instrumental in sending out to New Jersey, confirmed him in 
the notion which he was indulging ; and at length he formed the 
decided resolution to head an extensive scheme of emigration on his 
own account. 

Fortunately the execution of this project was facilitated by a claim 
which Penn had upon government. His father, Admiral Penn, had 
at different times advanced sums of money to the needy and disso- 
lute government of Charles II., which, together with arrears of pay, 
amounted to L.16,000; and, as his father’s heir, Penn was of course 
entitled to the payment of this debt. In lieu of the money, Penn 
proposed that government should make him a grant of a tract of 
country in New England yet uncolonised—the tract, namely, lying 
to the north of Maryland, bounded on the east by the Delaware river, 
extending as farsto the west as Maryland, and as far to the north as 
was plantable. He had no doubt been led to fix on this territory by 
favourable accounts which he had received of its resources. When 
the application was made to government, considerable opposition 


was offered to Penn’s proposal, on the ground that he was a Quaker. 
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At length, however, on the 4th of March 1681, a royal charter was 
granted, constituting Penn full and absolute proprietor, under the 
British crown, of all the land which he had petitioned for, The 
rights with which this charter invested him were most ample. ‘The 
use,’ says his biographer, Mr Clarkson, ‘of all ports, bays, rivers, 
and waters in the specified territory, of their produce, and of all 
islands, mountains, soils, and mines there, was wholly granted to 
him. He was to hold the territory in free and common socage by 
fealty only, paying two beaver-skins annually, and a fifth of all the 
gold and silver discovered, to the king, He had the power of making 
laws, with the advice, assent, and approbation of the free men of the 
territory assembled for the raising of money for public uses; of 
appointing judges and other officers ; and of pardoning and reprieving, 
except in cases of wilful murder and high treason. He had the power 
of dividing the province into towns, hundreds, and counties; of 
erecting and incorporating towns into burghs, and burghs into cities ; 
of selling or alienating any part or parts of the said province, in 
which case the purchasers were to hold by his grant ; of constituting 
fairs and markets ; and of making ports, harbours, and quays. He 
had the power of assessing, reasonably, and with the advice of the 
free men assembled, customs on goods laden and unladen, and of 
enjoying the same, saving only to the king such impositions as were 
and should be appointed by act of parliament. In case of incursion 
by neighbouring barbarous nations, or by pirates or robbers, he had 
power to levy, muster, and train to arms all men in the said province, 
and to act as their captain-general, and to make war upon and 
pursue the same.’ To these general provisions were added many 
regulations in detail, the whole charter amounting to one of the most 
full and absolute ever granted to a subject. With regard to the name 
of the new territory, Penn proposed at first that it should be called 
New Wales, by way of companionship, it may be supposed, to New 
England. Objections, however, being taken to this name, he pro-_ 
posed Sylvania, as one which the woody nature of the country 
rendered suitable ; and ultimately this name was adopted, with the 
prefix of the word Penn, in honour of William Penn’s father, for 
whom both the king and the Duke of York had a great regard. 
Penn was anxious to have this prefix struck out, as apparently too 
assuming ; and he actually made application for that purpose; the 
king, however, insisted that the name Pennsylvania should remain, 
as accordingly it did. 

Penn immediately took steps for the colonisation of his newly 
acquired territory. He first published a paper giving Some Account 
of the Province of Pennsylvania in America, lately granted under 
the Great Seal of England to William Penn; and to this paper he 
annexed a statement of the terms on which he intended to sell his 
land to emigrants. According to this statement, he was to sell a 
hundred acres for forty.shillings, reserving, for legal reasons, a 
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perpetual quit-rent of one shilling for every hundred acres. He next 
published a list of those conditions as to the future management of 
the colony on which he was willing to part with his land to pur- 
chasers. The most prominent of these conditions related to the 
manner in which he wished the native Indians to be treated by 
those who settled in the new territory. With a degree of humanity 
rare in that age, though quite in consonance with his own noble 
character, he forewarned all his adherents that he was determined to 
put the native Indians on a level with the colonists as regarded civic 
rights, and that all differences between the two parties should be 
settled by an equal number of referees from both sides, 

As it was deemed necessary, moreover, that intending settlers 
should have some previous idea of the form of government to be 
adopted in the new colony, Penn drew up a rough outline of such a 
constitution as he wished to see established, and as he had no doubt 
would meet the approbation of all likely to be interested. This 
constitution embraced twenty-four articles, of which the first, named 
by Penn the Great Fundamental, was as follows : ‘In reverence to 
God, the Father of light and spirits, the Author as well as object of 
all divine knowledge, faith, and worship, I do, for me and mine, 
declare and establish for the first fundamental of the government 
of my province, that every person that doth and shall reside therein 
shall have and enjoy the free profession of his or her faith and 
exercise of worship toward God, in such way and manner as every 
such person shall in conscience believe is most acceptable to God.’ 

All the necessary preparations having been made, three ships full 
of emigrants set sail for Pennsylvania in the end of 1681, The 
superintendence of this first detachment was intrusted by Penn to 
his relative, Colonel Markham, assisted by commissioners. These 
were instructed to open up a communication with the natives, and 
to make all possible arrangements for the establishment of a peace- 
ful relation between them and the future colony. With this view 
they carried a letter, written in Penn’s own hand, and addressed to 
the Indians; of which remarkable document the following is a 
copy :#‘ There is a great God and Power which hath made the 
world and all things therein, to whom you and I, and all people, 
owe their being and well-being, and to whom you and I must one 
day give an account for all that we have done in the world.’ This 
great God hath written his law in our hearts, by which we are 
taught and commanded to love, and to help, and to do good to one 
another. Now, this great God hath been pleased to make me con- 
cerned in your part of the world; and the king of the country where 
I live hath given me a great province therein. But I desire to 
enjoy it with your love and consent, that we may always live together 
as neighbours and friends ; else what would the great God do to 
us, who hath made us, not to devour and destroy one another, but 
to live soberly and kindly together in the world? Now, I would 
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have you well observe that I am very sensible of the unkindness and 
injustice which have been too much exercised toward you by the 
people of these parts of the world, who have sought to make them- 
selves great advantages by you, rather than to be examples of 
goodness and patience unto you. This, I hear, hath been matter of 
trouble to you, and caused great grudging and animosities, some- 
times to the shedding of blood, which hath made the great God 
angry. But I am not such a man, as is well known in my own 
country. I have great love and regard toward you, and desire to 
win and gain your love and friendship by a kind, just, and peaceable 
life ; and the people I send are of the same mind, and shall in all 
things behave themselves accordingly ; and if in anything any shall 
offend you or your people, you shall have a full and speedy satisfac- 
tion for the same, by an equal number of just men on both sides, 
that by no means you may have just occasion of being offended 
against them. I shall shortly come to see you myself, at which time 
we may more largely and freely confer and discourse of these matters. 
In the meantime, I have sent my commissioners to treat with you 
about land and a firm league of peace. Let me desire you to be 
kind to them and to the people; and receive the presents and tokens 
which I have sent you as a testimony of my good-will to you, and 
of my resolution to live justly, peaceably, and friendly with you. I 
am your loving friend, WILLIAM PENN.’ 
Penn was busy making preparations to follow the settlers, whom 
he had already despatched, when he was afilicted by the death of 
his mother, for whom he had ever manifested the greatest affection. 
Shortly after this melancholy event, he published in full the constitu- 
tion to which we have already alluded, under the title, ‘The Frame 
of Government of the Province of Pennsylvania, in America, together 
with certain Laws agreed upon in England by the Governor and 
divers Freemen of the aforesaid Province, to be further explained and 
confirmed there by the first Provincial Council that shall be held, 
After stating in the preface that he ‘does not find a model of govern- 
ment in the world that time, place, and some singular emergencies 
have not necessarily altered, and that it is not easy to frameg civil 
government that shall serve all places alike,’ he proceeds to detail 
the arrangements which, after due deliberation and consultation, 
he concluded to be advisable in the meantime. The following is 
the summary of these arrangements, given by Penn’s biographer, 
Mr Clarkson: ‘The government, he says, ‘was placed in the 
governor and freemen of the province, out of whom were to be formed 
two bodies; namely, a Provincial Council and a General Assembly. 
These were to be chosen by the freemen ; and, though the governor 
or his deputy was to be perpetual president, he was to have but a 
treble vote. The provincial council was to consist of seventy-two 
members, One-third part—that is, twenty-four of them—were to 
serve for three years ; one-third for two; and the other third for 
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only one year, It was the office of this council to prepare and 
propose bills; to see that the laws were executed; to take care 
of the peace and safety of the province ; to settle the situation of 
ports, cities, market-towns, roads, and other public places ; to inspect 
the public treasury ; to erect courts of justice, institute schools, and 
reward the authors of useful discoveries. Not less than two-thirds 
of these were necessary to make a quorum ; and the consent of not 
less than two-thirds of such a quorum was required in all matters: 
of moment, The general assembly was to consist, the first year, of 
all the freemen ; and the next of two hundred. These were to be 
increased afterwards according to the increase of the population of 
the province, They were to have no deliberative power ; but when 
bills were brought to them from the governor and provincial council, 
they were to pass or reject them by a plain “ Yes” or “ No.” They 
were to present sheriffs and justices of the peace to the governor ; 
of the number presented by them, he was to select half, They were 
to be elected annually. All elections of members, whether to the 
provincial council or to the general assembly, were to be by ballot. 
This charter, or frame of government, was not to be altered, changed, 
or diminished in any part or clause of it, without the consent of the 
governor, or his heirs or assigns, and six parts out of seven of the 
freemen both in the provincial council and general assembly,’ 

Another precaution which Penn took before departing for America 
deserves to be noticed. To prevent any future dispute between him- 
self or his heirs, and the Duke of York and his heirs, with regard 
to the proprietorship of Pennsylvania, he procured from his Royal 
Highness a written surrender of all his claims, real or supposed, to 
the lands in question. Not only so; but being aware, also, that, 
adjoining the district which had been granted him by royal charter, 
there was a tract of land called ‘the Territories, already inhabited 
by Swedes and Dutch, and belonging to the Duke of York, the 
possession of which would, he conceived, be advantageous to the 
infant colony of Pennsylvania, he made application to the duke with 
a view to obtain it. The duke willingly agreed; and by a deed of 
feoffment, dated August 24, 1682, the Territories were formally made 
over o William Penn and his successors. 

Nothing remained now but to take leave of his wife and children 
before embarking on an undertaking then more hazardous than, 
with our present notions of America and its distance from England, 
we can well conceive. This he did in a letter of counsel addressed 
jointly to his wife and children, some passages of which are so 
impressive and honourable to the writer, that we cannot refrain from 
giving a brief specimen : ‘ My DEAR WIFE—Remember thou wast the 
love of my youth, and much the joy of my life—the most beloved as 
well as most worthy of all my earthly comforts; and the reason 
of that love was more thy inward than thy outward excellences, 
which yet were many. God knows, and thou knowest it, I can say 
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it was a match of Providence’s making ; and God’s image in us 
both was the first thing, and the most amiable and engaging orna- 
ment in our eyes. Now I am to leave thee, and that without 
knowing whether I shall ever see thee more in this world, take my 
counsel into thy bosom, and let it dwell with thee in my stead while 
thou livest” He next addresses himself to his children. ‘Be 
obedient to your dear mother, a woman whose virtue and good name 
is an honour to you; for she hath been exceeded by none in her time 
for her integrity, humanity, virtue, and good understanding—quali- 
ties not usual among women of her worldly condition and quality. 
Therefore honour and obey her, my dear children, as your mother, 
and your father’s love and delight ; nay, love her too, for she loved 
your father with a deep and upright love, choosing him before all her 
many suitors. And though she be of a delicate constitution and 
noble spirit, yet she descended to the utmost tenderness and care 
for you, performing the painfullest acts of service to you in your 
infancy as a mother and a nurse too. I charge you, before the Lord, 
honour and obey, love and cherish, your dear mother.’ 

On the Ist of September 1682, the ship We/come, of three hundred 
tons burden, set sail from Deal with William Penn and about a 
hundred other emigrants, mostly Quakers, on board. She had not 
sailed many days when the small-pox broke out in the ship, and 
raged so violently, that about thirty of the passengers died. The 
rest arrived safely at their destination after a voyage of six weeks, 
the Welcome anchoring in the Delaware river about the middle of 
October, 


FOUNDATION OF THE COLONY—OF THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 
—INCREASE OF SETTLERS, 


The territory of Pennsylvania which William Penn had selected 
in North America possessed natural advantages of no ordinary kind. 
‘It may be doubted,’ says one authority, ‘whether a more widely 
diversified region exists upon the face of the earth, or one of similar 
area in which the vegetable and mineral productions are more 
numerous.’ Scarcely any part is level; the country is a perpetual 
alternation of hill and valley. Watered by many large rivers, as 
the Delaware, the Susquehanna, the Schuylkill, the Alleghany, the 
Ohio, &c., as well as by innumerable rivulets, it seemed a most 
inviting country for emigrants. A general perception of these 
advantages had no doubt actuated Penn in his choice of this parti- 
cular region. At the time, however, when he made the choice, all 
was wild and uncultivated—a tract, for the most part, of jungly 
forest-land, traversed in silence by idle streams. ‘At the beginning 
of the year 1681,’ says the author of an American History of Philadet- 
phia, ‘the tract of ground upon which Philadelphia now stands was 
covered with forests ; and men and savage beasts had a pretty equal 
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tight to it. Tradition has preserved the anecdote, that, in the year 
1678, a ship called the South Shields of Stockton, the first that had ever 
ventured so high up the Delaware, approached so close to the shore 
in tacking as to run her bowsprit among the trees which then lined 
the bank, and the passengers on board, who were bound for Burling- 
ton, remarked upon it as an advantageous site for a town. Little 
could they foresee the city that was to be erected on that spot, or 
the contrast between its growth and that of the still humble village 
for which they were destined.’ 

- Sailing up the Delaware, Penn first reached the Territories, 
already mentioned as having been ceded to him by the Duke of 
York, and as being inhabited by Dutch and Swedes, These people, 
now Penn’s subjects, and who had been prepared for his coming 
by Colonel Markham, were ready to give him a hearty welcome. 
About three thousand of them were assembled at N ewcastle, where 
he first landed, a little below the site of the present Philadelphia. 
Here there was a magistracy and a court-house, in which Penn, 
after formally taking possession of the country, delivered an address, 
assuring the inhabitants of his intentions to govern them in a spirit 
of kindness and regard for their interests. From N ewcastle, Penn 
proceeded to New York, that he might form a better idea of affairs, 
as they stood in a part of the country already colonised. Returning 
to Newcastle, he summoned a general assembly of the settlers, at 
a place called Upland, but to which he then gave the name of 
Chester. When the general assembly met, it consisted of free 
settlers indiscriminately from the province and from the Territories ; 
all such as chose to take part in the proceedings at this first 
assembly being, in terms of one of the articles of the constitution, 
at liberty todo so. A Speaker having been chosen, one of the first 
acts of the assembly was to pass an act uniting the Territories and 
the province, and naturalising Swedes, Dutch, and all foreigners 
within the boundaries of the entire region. The laws drawn up by 
Penn in England were then confirmed, with some modifications and 
additions. Among these additions the following deserve notice: 
‘All children of the age of twelve were to be taught some useful 
trade or handicraft, to the end that none might be idle in the 
province, All pleadings, processes, and records in courts of law 
were to be as short as possible. All fees of law were to be moderate, 
and to be hung up on tables in the courts. All persons wrongfully 
imprisoned or prosecuted were to have double damages against the 
informer or prosecutor. All fines were to be moderate. With 
respect to the criminal part of these laws, one new principle was 
introduced. William Penn was of opinion, that though the deterring 
of others from offences must continue to be the great end of punish- 
ment, yet in a community professing itself Christian, the reformation 
of the offender was to be inseparably connected with it. Hence he 
made but two capital offences—namely, murder, and treason against 
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the state ; and hence also all prisons were to be considered as work- 
shops, where the offenders might be industriously, soberly, and 
morally employed.’ Thus all was begun fairly ; the settlers, most 
of them sensible and religious men, who had experienced the effects 
of intolerant and bad government, manifesting a laudable desire 
to lay down at the outset liberal and generous principles for the 
government in all time coming of the colony which they would have 
the responsibility of founding. 

In the opinion of Penn, something was still wanting before he 
could proceed another step in the colonisation of Pennsylvania. The 
greater number of his contemporaries, to whom lands were ceded in 
these regions by the government at home, held that they had by 
that cession acquired all the necessary rights, and that no other 
parties were entitled to a voice in the matter. Not so thought 
William Penn. We have seen how he had instructed his commis- 
sioners to open up the way to a friendly communication with the 
native Indians, and how he had sent a letter to the latter, expressing 
his wish to ‘enjoy the lands with their love and consent.’ His 
commissioners had obeyed his instructions, and had made a bargain 
with the natives before his arrival. In order publicly to ratify this 
bargain in person, Penn, shortly after his arrival, made arrangements 
for meeting the chief men of the Indians, who were still numerous 
in the region. A grand convocation, accordingly, of the Indians 
and settlers, the latter headed by Penn, was held near the site of 
the present city of Philadelphia, under the spreading boughs of a 
prodigious elm-tree. The natives came to the place of meeting in 
great numbers, and all armed; Penn came with his friends unarmed. 
The only mark of distinction which the leader of the settlers pre- 
sented was a sash of blue silk network, and the parchment roll which 
he held in his hand, and which contained the conditions of the treaty. 
The Indians, on his approach, threw down their arms, and seated 
themselves on the ground; on which their chiefs—one of whom, as 
being the principal, wore a chaplet with a small horn attached, the 
primitive symbol of power—announced to Penn.that they were ready 
to hear him. ‘Tradition has preserved the main points in Penn’s 
address on this memorable occasion. 

He began: ‘The Great Spirit, who made him and them, who 
tuled the heaven and the earth, and who knew the innermost 
thoughts of man, knew that he and his friends had a hearty desire to 
live in peace and friendship with them, and to serve them to the 
utmost of their power. It was not their custom to use hostile 
weapons against their fellow-creatures, for which reason they had 
come unarmed. Their object was not to do injury, and thus provoke 
the Great Spirit, but to do good. They were then met on the broad 
pathway of good faith and good will, so that no advantage was to 
be taken on either side, but all was to be openness, brotherhood, 
and love.” After these and other words, he unrolled the parchment, 
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and by means of the same interpreter conveyed to them, article by 
article, the conditions of the purchase, and the words of the compact 
then made for their eternal union, ‘Among other things,’ says Mr 
Clarkson, ‘they were not to be molested in their lawful pursuits, 
even in the territory they had alienated, for it was to be common to 
them and the English. They were to have the same liberty to do 
all things therein relating to the improvement of their grounds, and 
providing sustenance for their families, which the English had. If 
any disputes should arise between the two, they should be settled by 
twelve persons, half of whom should be English, and half Indians. 
He then paid them for the land, and made them many presents 
besides from the merchandise which had.been spread before them, 
Having done this, he laid the roll of parchment on the ground, 
observing again that the ground should be common to both people. 
He then added that he would not do as the Marylanders did—that 
is, call them children or brothers only, for often parents were apt to 
whip their children too severely, and brothers sometimes would 
differ ; neither would he compare the friendship between him and 
them to a chain, for the rain might sometimes rust it, or a tree 
might fall and break it ; but he should consider them as the same 
flesh and blood with the Christians, and the same as if one man’s 
body were to be divided into two parts. He then took up the parch- 
ment, and presented it to the sachem who wore the horn in the 
chaplet, and desired him and the other sachems to preserve it care- 
fully for three generations, that their children might know what had 
passed between them, just as if he had remained himself with them 
to repeat it.’ 

The Indian chiefs answered in lengthened specches, and pledged 
themselves ‘to live in love with William Penn and his children so 
long as sun and moon should endure.’ The treaty was concluded— 
a treaty of which it has been remarked, with truthful severity, that it 
was the only one concluded between savages and Christians that 
was not ratified by oaths, and the only one that never was broken! 
The great elm-tree under whose boughs it was concluded stood for a 
hundred and thirty years after, an object of veneration to the people 
around, : 

The purchase of Pennsylvania from the Indians having been 
concluded, and the land in a great measure surveyed by a person 
who had been brought out for the purpose, Penn, who had already 
established his own residence on an island in the Delaware, a few 
miles below the falls of Trenton, opposite the site of the present 
Burlington, and to which he had given the name of Pennsburg, 
next turned his attention to the foundation of a town in some 
advantageous locality. After mature deliberation, a place, called by 
the Indians Coaquannoc, was chosen as the site. It was the very 
spot which had struck the passengers on board the South Shields of 


Stockton, on their way to Burlington, as so well adapted for a city, 
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A neck of land situated between two navigable rivers, the Delaware 
and the Schuylkill, with quarries of good building-stone in the 
immediate neighbourhood, the place seemed to be marked out by 
nature for the purpose. Accordingly, previous to Penn’s arrival, 
some of the settlers whom he had sent out had taken up their 
habitations on the spot, erecting bark-huts, the art of constructing 
which they were taught by the Indians; or digging caves, which 
they fitted up so as to afford tolerable accommodation, in the high 
bank overhanging the Delaware. 

The site of the city having been determined on, the surveyor, 
Thomas Holmes, drew up, under Penn’s directions, a map or plan 
according to which the streets were. to be laid out. ‘ According to 
this plan,’ says Mr Clarkson, ‘ there were to be two large streets, the 
one fronting the Delaware on the east, and the other the Schuylkill 
on the west, of a mile in length. A third, to be called High Street, 
of one hundred feet broad, was to run directly through the middle of 
the city, so as to communicate with the streets now mentioned at 
right angles—that is, it was to run through the middle from river 
to river, or from east to west. A fourth, of the same breadth, to 
. be called Broad Street, was to run through the middle also, but to 
intersect High Street at right angles, or to run from north to south. 
Eight streets, fifty feet wide, were to be built parallel to High Street 
—that is, from river to river; and twenty of the like width, parallel 
to Broad Street, crossing the former. The streets running from 
east to west were to be named according to their numerical order— 
First Street, Second Street, Third Street, and so on; and those 
from north to south according to the woods of the country—as Vine 
Street, Spruce Street, Sassafras Street, Cedar Street, and so on. 
There was to be, however, a square of ten acres in the middle of the 
city, each corner of which was to be reserved for public offices. 
There was to be also, in each quarter of it, a square of eight acres, 
to be used by the citizens in like manner as Moorfields in London.’ 
To the ‘distractingly regular city, as Mr Dickens calls it, thus 
mapped out, but not one house of which had yet been built, he gave 
the name of PHILADELPHIA, in token of the principle of brotherly 
Jove on which it was founded—brotherly love among English, 
Swedes, Dutch, Indians, and men of all languages and nations. 

The work of building commenced apace. Within a few months 
of Penn’s arrival, as many as twenty-three ships, loaded with emi- 
grants from Somersetshire, Cheshire, Lancashire, Wales, and Ireland, 
sailed up the Delaware, and anchored off the site of the new town. 
Most of the emigrants they brought to the settlement were men such 
as Penn wished to see in his colony, sober and industrious persons, 
who had left Great Britain in order that they might lead a quiet and 
peaceable life, undisturbed by persecution. A number of them 
brought out with them a variety of implements and pieces of 


machinery, which were of great use in the infant state of the colony. 
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Accommodated first in temporary huts, or the caves before mer- 
tioned, on the banks of the Delaware, they gradually distributed 
themselves through the settlement at their pleasure—few of them, 
however, removing far at first from the site of the town. As these 
removed, and provided themselves with better residences, their old 
habitations, the Indian-built huts, and the caves on the river-bank, 
were taken possession of by new-comers, who in their turn made 
way for others, mutual benevolence and assistance being the rule of 
the settlement. It was in one of the rude caves dug in the river- 
bank that the first native Philadelphian was born. This person, 
whose name was John Key, and who died in 1767, at the age of 
eighty-five, always went by the name of /irst-dorn. 

In the spring of 1683, the affairs of the new colony presented a 
very flourishing appearance. The more recently arrived settlers had 
experienced some hardships during the winter, but, on the whole, 
fewer than might have been anticipated, and the new year was 
entered upon with cheerfulness and hope. The following extract 
contains the recollections, in old age, of one of the first Pennsyl- 
vanian settlers, by name Richard Townsend, and may be taken at 
once as a succinct account of the rise of the colony, and as an illus- 
tration of the simple and devout character of the early settlers : 
‘After our arrival, he says, ‘we found it a wilderness. The chief 
inhabitants were Indians and some Swedes, who received us in a 
friendly manner ; and though there was a great number of us, the 
good hand of Providence was seen in a particular manner in that 
provisions were found for us by the Swedes and Indians at very 
reasonable rates, as well as brought from divers other parts that 
were inhabited before. After some time, I set up a mill on Chester 
Creek, which I brought ready framed from London, which served 
for grinding corn and sawing boards, and was of great use to us: 
Besides, with Joshua Tittery, I made a net, and caught great quan- 
tities of fish, which supplied ourselves and many others ; so that} 
notwithstanding it was thought near three thousand persons came 
the first year, we were so providentially provided for, that we could 
buy a deer for about two shillings, and a large turkey for about a 
shilling, and Indian corn for about two shillings and sixpence per 
bushel. And as our worthy proprietor treated the Indians with 
extraordinary humanity, they became very civil and loving to us, 
and brought us in abundance of venison. After our arrival, there 
came in about twenty families from High and Low Germany, of 
religious, good people, who settled about six miles from Philadelphia, 
and called the place German Town. About the time German Town 
was laid out, I settled upon my tract of land, which I had bought of 
the proprietor in England, about a mile from thence, where I set up 
a house and a corn-mill, which was very useful to the country for 
several miles round; but there not being plenty of horses, people 
generally brought their corn on their backs many miles. I remember 
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one man had a bull so gentle, that he used to bring his corn on him 
instead of a horse. Being now settled within six or seven miles of 
Philadelphia, where I left the principal body of Friends, together 
with the chief place of provisions, flesh-meat was very scarce with 
me for some time, of which I found the want. I remember I was 
once supplied, by a particular instance of Providence, in the following 
manner: As I was in my meadow mowing grass, a young deer came 
and looked on me. I continued mowing, and the deer in the same 
attention to me. I then laid down my scythe and went towards 
him, upon which he ran off a small distance. I went to my work 
again, and the deer continued looking on me; so that several times 
I left my work to go towards him, but he still kept himself at a dis: 
tance. At last, as I was going towards him, and he, looking on me, 
did not mind his steps, he ran forcibly against the trunk of a tree, 
and stunned himself so much that he fell; upon which I ran for- 
ward, and getting upon him, held him by the legs. After a great 
struggle, in which I had almost tired him out, and rendered him 
lifeless, I threw him on my shoulders, holding him fast by the legs, 
and with some difficulty, on account of his fresh struggling, carried 
him home, about a quarter of a mile, to my house ; where, by the 
assistance of a neighbour who happened to be there, and who killed 
him for me, he proved very serviceable to my family. I could relate 
several other acts of Providence of this kind, but omit them for 
brevity. As people began to spread, and to improve their lands, the 
country became more fruitful, so that those who came after us were 
plentifully supplied ; and with what we exceeded our wants, we began 
a small trade abroad; and as Philadelphia increased, vessels were 
built, and many employed. Both country and trade have been 
wonderfully increasing to this day, so that, from a wilderness, the 
Lord, by His good hand of providence, hath made it a fruitful land; 
on which things to look back, and observe all the steps, would 
exceed my present purpose.’ : 

To this we may add an extract from a letter written by Penn 
himself to a society of traders in England, who had purchased a 
large quantity of land in Pennsylvania, and which sketches the 
history of the colony down to the date at which it was written, 
August 1683. ‘The country,’ he says, ‘lies bounded on the east by 
the river and bay of Delaware and Eastern Sea. It hath the 
advantage of many creeks, or rivers rather, that run into the main 
river or bay, some navigable for great ships, some for small craft. 
Our people are mostly settled upon the upper rivers, which are 
pleasant and sweet, and generally bounded with good land. The 
planted part of the province and territories is cast into six counties 
—Philadelphia, Buckingham, Chester, Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex 
—containing about four thousand souls. Two general assemblies 
have been held, and with such concord and dispatch, that they sat 
but three weeks, and at least seventy laws were passed, without one 
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dissent in any material thing. And for the good government of the 
said counties, courts of justice are established in every county, with 
proper officers—as justices, sheriffs, clerks, constables—which courts 
are held every two months. Philadelphia, the expectation of those 
that are concerned in this province, is at last laid out, to the great 
content of those here that are anyways interested therein. The 
Situation is a neck of land, and lieth between two navigable rivers, 
Delaware and Schuylkill; whereby it hath two fronts upon the 
water, each a mile, and two from river to river. But this I will say 
for the good providence of God, that of all the many places I have 
seen in the world, I remember not one better seated; so that it 
seems to me to have been appointed for a town, whether we regard 
the rivers, or the conveniency of the coves, docks, springs, the 
loftiness and soundness of the land, and the air, held by the people 
of these parts to be very good. It is advanced, within less than a 
year, to about fourscore houses and cottages, such as they are, where 
merchants and handicrafts are following their vocations as fast as 
they can; while the countrymen are close at their farms. Some of 
them got a little winter corn in the ground last season, and the 
generality have had a handsome summer crop, and are preparing for 
their winter corn. They reaped their barley this year in the month 
called May, the wheat in the month following ; so that there is time 
in these parts for another crop of divers things before the winter 
season. We are daily in hopes of shipping to add to our number; 
for, blessed be God, here is both room and accommodation for them. 
I bless God I am fully satisfied with the country, and entertainment 
I got in it; for I find that particular content which has always 
attended me where God in His providence hath made it my place 
and service to reside.’ 

Even in Pennsylvania, young as the colony was, and composed of 
better materials than most colonies, crime soon made its appearance. 
Before the first grand-jury summoned in the province in March 
2683, a settler named Pickering was brought to trial for issuing 
counterfeit silver coin—an offence which one would not have expected 
to find at so early a stage in the history of a new society. The man 
having been found guilty, was sentenced to pay a fine of forty pounds, 
to be employed towards the erection of a court-house—a much more 
lenient sentence than would have been awarded in the mother- 
country. Before the same jury, a woman named Margaret Mattson 
was tried for witchcraft. The verdict returned deserves notice for 
its peculiarity: it was, that the accused was ‘guilty of having the 
common fame of being a witch, but not guilty in manner and form 
as she stands indicted.’ This verdict probably meant that the jury 
found the prisoner guilty of a notoriously malicious disposition—the 
true offence of many of the poor wretches whom the barbarous 
British justice of that day condemned to the stake. 

At midsummer 1684, the population of the colony amounted to 
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upwards of seven thousand souls—English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, 
Dutch, Swedes, and Germans. About twenty different townships 
had been established; and Philadelphia could boast of a population 
of two thousand five hundred persons, well lodged in about three 
hundred houses, all regularly built according to the prescribed plan. 
Attracted by Penn’s reputation for just and honourable dealing, and. 
by reports of the flourishing condition of the settlement, ships were 
arriving in quick succession with new settlers from different countries 
of the Old World. Seeing the success of his project thus so far 
happily realised, Penn, who had now been two years in America, 
resolved to return to England. His reasons for doing so were 
twofold. In the first place, a dispute had arisen between him and 
Lord Baltimore, the proprietor of the adjoining province of Mary- 
land, as to the boundaries of their respective territories ; and this 
dispute had at length become so warm, that there was no hope of 
settling it except by being personally present to represent the state 
of the case to the home government. Again, intelligence had 
reached Penn in America that the dissenters in the mother-country, 
and especially those of his own persuasion, were suffering greater 
persecutions than ever ; and even if he had not hoped to effect some- 
thing in their behalf by his personal influence at court, it was Penn’s 
nature, wherever he saw persecution going on, to desire to be in the 
midst of it, either to help the sufferers, or at least to write against 
the oppressors. Accordingly, on the 12th of August 1684, William: 
Penn set sail for England, having made all necessary arrangements 
for the government of the colony during his absence. The supreme 
power was vested in the provincial council; as president of which 
he named Thomas Lloyd, a Quaker preacher, who had emigrated. 
from Wales. 


RESIDENCE IN ENGLAND—HIS ANNOYANCES THERE. 


In February 1685, four months after Penn’s return to England, 
Charles II. died, and was succeeded by his brother, the Duke of 
York, under the title of James II. It has already been mentioned 
that the duke had always manifested a liking for Penn, at first as the 
son of his friend, Admiral Penn, and afterwards on account of his 
own merits. This liking he continued to exhibit in a very marked 
manner after his accession to the crown ; and Penn, to improve the 
opportunities of usefulness which his free access to the king afforded 
him, took up his residence at Kensington, in order to be near the 
palace. The following passage from Gerard Croese’s History of the 
Quakers will give an idea of the intimate terms on which Penn was 
with James II. ‘William Penn,’ says Croese, ‘was greatly in favour 
with the king, and the Quakers’ sole patron at court. The king 
loved him as a singular and sincere friend, and imparted to him 
many of his secrets and counsels. He often honoured him with his 
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company in private, discoursing with him of various affairs, and 
that not for one, but many hours together, and delaying to hear the 
best of his peers, who at the same time were waiting for an audience. 
Penn being so highly favoured, acquired thereby a number of friends. 
Those also who formerly knew him, when they had any favour to 
ask at court, came to, courted, and entreated Penn to promote their 
several requests. Penn refused none of his friends any reasonable 
office he could do for them, but was ready to serve them all, but 
more especially the Quakers, and these wherever their religion was 
concerned. They ran to Penn without intermission, as their only 
pillar and support, who always caressed and received them cheer- 
fully, and effected their business by his interest and eloquence. 
Hence his house and gates were daily thronged by a numerous train 
of clients and suppliants, desiring him to present their addresses ‘to 
his majesty. There were sometimes there two hundred or more.’ 
Earl Buchan, in his Lzfe of Fletcher of Saltoun, relates an instance 
of Penn’s great influence at the court of James II. By his advice, 
many exiled Presbyterians were permitted to return to their native 
country, and among others Sir Robert Steuart of Coltness, who had 
taken refuge in Holland. On his return, however, Sir Robert ‘found 
his estate and only means of subsistence in the possession of the 
Earl of Arran, afterwards Duke of Hamilton. Soon after his coming 
to London, he met Penn, who congratulated him on his being restored 
to his native country. Coltness sighed, and said: “Ah, Mr Penn, 


Arran has got my estate, and I fear my situation is about to be now ~ 


worse than ever.” “What dost thou say?” says Penn. “Thou sur- 
prisest and grievest me exceedingly. Come to my house to-morrow, 
and I will set matters right for thee.” Penn went immediately to 
Arran. “What is this, friend James,” said he to him, “that I hear 
of thee? Thou hast taken possession of Coltness’s estate. Thou 
knowest that it is not thine.” ‘That estate,” says Arran, “I paid a 
great price for. I received no other reward for my expensive and 
troublesome embassy in France than this same estate; and I am 
certainly much out of pocket by the bargain.” “All very well, 
friend James,” said the Quaker ; “but of this assure thyself, that if 
thou dost not give me this moment an order on thy chamberlain for 
two hundred pounds to Coltness, to carry him down to his native 
country, and a hundred a year to subsist on till matters are adjusted, 
I will make it as many thousands out of thy way with the king.” 
Arran instantly complied ; and Penn sent for Sir Robert, and gave 
him the security.’ 

Although it is certain that, in‘ thus acting the part of private 
adviser to the king, William Penn had the good of the country in 
view ; and although there can be no doubt that, in that capacity, he 
rendered many services to the cause of civil and religious liberty, 
yet the prudence of his conduct in so mixing himself up with court 


affairs is somewhat questionable. At all events, his intimacy with 
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‘the king subjected him to many imputations and suspicions, which 
it was difficult to clear away. The efforts of James to restore the 
supremacy of the Roman Catholic Church being then the great sub- 
ject of interest in the nation, it was concluded that Penn was privy 
to all the king’s plans and measures ; that he was co-operating with 
him for the overthrow of Protestantism; in short, that he was a 
Papist. The absurdity of such rumours would have been evident to 
‘any one who had taken the trouble to look back on Penn’s former 
life ; but in a time of public excitement, the extravagance of a story 
is no security against its being believed. Members of the Church 
of England, Protestant dissenters of all denominations, even the 
Quakers themselves, joined in the cry against Penn, and he became 
one of the most unpopular men in England. - To say that he was a 
Papist, was not enough; he was stigmatised as a Jesuit, wearing 
the mask of a Quaker, in order the better to accomplish his purposes. 
It was currently reported that he had been educated at St Omer; 
that he had taken priest’s orders at Rome; that the pope had given 
him a dispensation to marry ; and that he was in the habit of offici- 
ating at the celebration of mass before the king at Whitehall and 
St James’s. Of these rumours, Penn took no notice, except when 
they reached him through some of his friends, who were anxious that 
he should take some steps to exculpate himself. On such occasions 
he used to say that he had a personal regard for the king, and that 
he believed him to mean well, and at heart to be in favour of toler- 
“ation ; that as for the king’s secret and arbitrary schemes for the 
restoration of the Catholic religion, he knew nothing of them ; that 
his aim had ever been to use his influence ‘to allay heats, and 
moderate extremes, even in politics ;’ and that the only ground on 
which he could conceive the charge of his being a Papist to have 
been founded, was his anxiety to admit all sects alike to the benefits 
of religious freedom. 

These representations were of no avail in clearing his reputation 
with the public ; and accordingly, in the year 1688, when James II. 
was expelled from the kingdom, and William of Orange appointed 
his successor, Penn was one of those who were likely to suffer from 
their friendship with the fallen monarch. Four different times he 
‘was arrested and examined on a charge of being a Jesuit, and a 
secret partisan of the exiled king; but no instance of guilt could 
be proved against him. 

Wearied out with these annoyances, and having no great public 
duty now to detain him in England, seeing that the toleration he 
had so long struggled for was realised, at least to a great extent, 
under the government of King William, Penn was anxious to return 
to his American colony, where his presence was greatly desiderated, 
on account of various differences which had broken out among the 
settlers. He was preparing to set sail in 1690, when his departure 
was prevented by a fresh charge of treason preferred against him 
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by a wretch of the name of Fuller, who was afterwards publicly 
declared to be a cheat and impostor, but whose true character was 
not then known. Not wishing to run the risk of being convicted on 

» the oath of such a man, who would not scruple, of course, as to the 
means he would employ in making out his case, Penn lived in great 
seclusion in London for several years, occupying himself in writing 
replies to the letters he received from America, and in composing 
numerous tracts on subjects congenial to his tastes and disposition. 
In the year 1693, his misfortunes reached their height. Early in 
that year he was deprived of the governorship of Pennsylvania, 
which was annexed, by royal commission, to that of the province 
of New York. Towards the end of the same year his wife died. 
Before this time, however, a reaction had begun in his favour. His 
own character began to be better appreciated by King William, 
while that of his accuser, Fuller, became disgracefully notorious. 
Accordingly, Penn being admitted to plead his cause before the 
king and council, was honourably acquitted ; and shortly after, by 
a royal order, dated the 20th of August 1694, he was reinstated in 
his government. 

The question as to the part Penn played at the court of James 
II. has been revived by Macaulay in his History of England, who, 
with not a little animosity, urges the view that Penn, vain of his 
influence with the king, allowed himself to be made a tool of by 
the court, and by those who had suits to urge. In charging him 
with being thus implicated in some of the disgraceful incidents that 
followed Monmouth’s rebellion, it has been shewn by Hepworth 
Dixon (Life of Penn, 1856) and others, that the historian has been 
hasty and inaccurate in several particulars. It is not so easy, 
however, to rebut the accusation that Penn shewed himself weak 
enough, and short-sighted enough, to be willing to accept toleration 
for his own sect, at the price of making all religions alike dependent 
for their exercise on the royal will. 

It was not, however, till the year 1699 that Penn returned to 
Pennsylvania, from which he had been absent about fifteen years. 
The interval of five years between his restoration to the governor- 
ship and his return to the colony was spent in preaching tours 
through England and Ireland, and in conducting those controversies 
out of which he appeared to be out of his natural element. In 1696, 
he contracted a second marriage with Hannah, daughter of Thomas 
Callowhill, a merchant of Bristol ; and not long afterwards his eldest 
son, by the former marriage, died in his twenty-first year. 

Accompanied this time by his wife and family, Penn returned to 
America in November 1699, and immediately commenced revising 
the conduct of his substitutes during his absence, and adopting new 
measures for the good of the colony. A discussion has been raised 
as to the wisdom and disinterestedness of Penn’s government of 
Pennsylvania during this his second visit, and indeed during the 
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datter part of his proprietorship ; some contending that he’ did not 
shew the same liberality as at the outset, and others defending him 
from the charge. Among the former, the most distinguished critic 
of Penn is Benjamin Franklin, whose judgment is, that Penn began 
his government as a man of conscience, proceeded in it as a man 
of reason, and ended it more as a man of the world. Penn’s most 
zealous apologist against this charge of Franklin is his biographer, 
Mr Clarkson. To examine minutely the arguments on both sides, 
would not answer any good purpose ; it may be sufficient to remark, 
that the charge of Franklin is founded on certain changes introduced 
by Penn into the political constitution of Pennsylvania, tending to 
increase his own authority as governor, and that it does not affect 
the general spirit in which Penn fulfilled his important trust, which 
was uniformly that of mildness, justice, and benevolence. It was 
not to be expected that a constitution or frame of government pre- 
pared on the other side of the Atlantic by the mere pen, and trans- 
planted to the New World, would satisfy the actual wants of the 
colony, or require no change. Accordingly, that there should be 
differences of opinion between the colonists and the governor on 
some points, or among the various classes of the colonists them- 
selves, was natural enough; the merit of Penn and the early Penn- 
sylvanians was, that, notwithstanding these differences, the general 
spirit of the administration was healthy and tolerant. ‘Govern- 
ments,’ said Penn himself, ‘depend upon men, rather than men 
upon governments. Like clocks, they go from the motion which 
men give them. Let men be good, and the government cannot be 
bad. If it be ill, they will cure it. No government could maintain 
its constitution, however excellent it was, without the preservation 
of virtue.’ Thus it was that, although Pennsylvania at its commence- 
ment had its political disputes, it had a security for prosperity in 
the character of its founders. 

Two objects which occupied a great share of Penn’s attention in 
his capacity of governor of Pennsylvania, were the condition of the 
negroes, who had been imported into the settlement, and the civilisa- 
tion of the North American Indians with whom the colonists were 
brought into contact. ‘Soon after the colony had been planted, 
says Mr Clarkson, ‘that is, in the year 1682, when William Penn 
was first resident in it, some few Africans had been imported ; but 
more had followed. At this time the traffic in slaves was not branded 
with infamy, as at the present day. It was considered, on the other 
hand, as favourable to both parties: to the American planters, 
because they had but few labourers in comparison with the extent 
of their lands ; and to the poor Africans themselves, because they 
were looked upon as persons thus redeemed out of superstition, 
idolatry, and heathenism. But though the purchase and sale of 
them had been adopted with less caution upon this principle, there 
were not wanting among the Quakers of Pennsylvania those who, 
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soon after the introduction of them there, began to question the 
moral licitness of the traffic. Accordingly, at the yearly meeting for 
Pennsylvania in 1688, it had been resolved, on the suggestion of 
emigrants from Crisheim, who had adopted the principles of William 
Penn, that the buying, selling, and holding men in slavery was 
inconsistent with the tenets of the Christian religion. In 1696, a 
similar resolution had been passed at the yearly meeting of the same 
religious society for the same province. In consequence of these 
noble resolutions, the Quakers had begun to treat their slaves in 
a manner different from that of other people. In 1698, there were 
instances where they had admitted them into their meeting-houses, 
to worship in common with themselves.’ 

Penn, on his return, keenly took up the cause of the negroes, both 
in his private capacity as a member of the Society of Friends, and 
in his public one as governor. ‘He began to question,’ says Mr 
Clarkson, ‘whether, under the Christian system, men ought to be 
consigned to unconditional slavery ; whether they ought to be bought 
and sold. This question he determined virtuously, and in unison 
with the resolutions of the two fore-mentioned yearly meetings of 
the Quakers. . He resolved, as far as his own powers went, upon 
incorporating the treatment of the negroes, as a matter of Christian 
duty, into the discipline of the religious body to which he belonged. 
He succeeded; and a minute was passed by the monthly meeting 
of Philadelphia, and properly registered there, by which a meeting 
was appointed more particularly for the negroes once every month ; 
so that, besides the common opportunities they had of collecting 
religious knowledge by frequenting the places of public worship, 
there was one day in the month in which, as far as the influence of 
the monthly meeting extended, they could neither be temporally nor 
spiritually overlooked. Having secured their good treatment in a 
certain degree among those of his own persuasion, his next object 
was to secure it among others in the colony, on whom the discipline 
of the Quakers had no hold, by a legislative act. This was all he 
could do at present. To forbid the bringing of slaves into the colony 
was entirely out of his power. He had no command whatever over 
the external commerce of the mother-country. He was bound, on 
the other hand, by his charter, to admit her imports, and at this 
moment she particularly encouraged the slave-trade. His first step, 
then, was to introduce a bill into the assembly which should protect 
the negroes’ from personal ill-treatment, by fair trials and limited 
punishments, when they committed offences ; and which, at the same 
time, by regulating their marriages, should improve their moral 
condition. This he did with a view of fitting them by degrees for 
a state of freedom ; and as the bill comprehended not only those 
negroes who were then in the province and territories, but those who 
should afterwards be brought there, he hoped that it would lay the 
foundation of a preparatory school for civilisation and liberty to all 
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of the African race” This bill, unfortunately, he was unable to carry, 
at least in its full extent. But the good effects of his exertions, so 
far as they did succeed, were ultimately seen. From the time that 
the subject of negro treatment was introduced into the discipline 
of the Pennsylvanian Quakers by Penn, it was never lost sight of 
by that body. Individual Quakers began to refuse to purchase 
negroes, others to emancipate those in their possession; and at 
length it became a law of the society that no member should hold 
slaves. In the year 1780, not a Quaker possessed a slave in Penn- 
sylvania ; and from that time slavery dwindled away in the state, 
till, in the year 1810, there were only eight hundred slaves in Penn- 
sylvania, in a population of nearly a million. 

Penn’s success with the Indians was similar. Unable to do much 
for them legislatively, he did much by his example and influence, 
visiting them personally, and trying by all means to establish a 
friendly commercial intercourse with them. Whatever advances in 
the arts of civilised life were made in the early part of the eighteenth 
century by the Indian tribes of the north-west, were due originally 
to William Penn ; and for more than fifty years after his death, his 
name was remembered among them as that of a ‘true and good man.’ 

Penn was roused from his quiet and benevolent labours in behalf 
of the colonists, the negroes, and the Indians, by the intelligence 
that a movement had been begun in England for the abolition of 
the proprietary system of governing the American colonies. Deeply 
interested in this intelligence, he thought it due to his interests to 
embark for England, where, accordingly, he arrived in December 
1701, 

The bill which had brought him from America was not proceeded 
with; and the accession of Queen Anne to the throne in 1702 was 
a favourable event for his interests. Penn, however, never returned 
to America, but spent the remaining sixteen years of his life in 
England. It is melancholy to add that these last years of the 
existence of so good a man were clouded with misfortune. His 
outlay on Pennsylvania had far exceeded the immediate returns which 
the property could yield; and the consequence was, that he was 
involved in pecuniary embarrassments. To meet these, he was 
obliged, in 1709, to mortgage the province for £6600, The loss of 
a lawsuit added to his difficulties; and for some time he was a 
prisoner within the rules of the Fleet. In 1712, he agreed to sell his 
rights to government for £12,000, The bargain, however, was never 
concluded, owing to his being incapacitated by three apoplectic fits, 
which, following each other rapidly, deprived him to a great extent 
of memory and consciousness. He lingered on, however, till the 
30th of July 1718, when he died at Ruscombe, in Berkshire, in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age. 

Penn’s appearance and personal habits are thus described by Mr 
Clarkson; ‘He was tall in stature, and of an athletic make. In 
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maturer years, he was inclined ‘to corpulency, but used a great deal 
of exercise.» ‘His appearance’ at ‘this“time.was that of a fine portly 
man. He was very neat; though plain,‘in' his dress. He walked 
generally with’ a-cane... He’ had agreat® aversion to the use of 
tobacco.’ However, when he was’ in America, though he was often 
annoyed by it, he bore ‘it with good-humour.’ Séveral of his par- 
ticular friends were ‘one’ day assembled at Burlington; while \they 
were ‘smoking their ‘pipes,’it’ was’ announced to them that’ the 
governor's ‘barge was in’ sight, and coming up the’ river. The 
company supposed that he was on ‘his way to Pennsburg, about 
seven miles higher up.. They continued ‘smoking ; but being after- 
wards unexpectedly informed that he had ‘landed at a wharf near 
them, ‘and was: just ‘entering the - house, they suddenly concealed 
their pipes. » Perceiving, from the smoke, when he entered the room, 
what they had been doing, and discovering that the pipes had been 
hid, he ‘said pleasantly : “ Well, friends, I am glad to see that you 
are at least ashamed -of your old practice.” “Not entirely so,” 
replied Samuel: Jenings, one of the company; “ but we preferred 
daying down our pipes to the danger of offending a weak brother.” 
They then expressed’ their surprise at this abrupt visit, as, in’ his 
passage from Philadelphia, not only the tide but the wind had been 
furiously against him. He replied, with a smile on his countenance, 
“ that he:had been sailing against wind and tide all his life.”? 

The colony made rapid progress after Penn’s death, settlers being 
attracted to it from all parts of the Old World by the freedom of its 
constitution and its natural advantages. ©The proprietorship was 
vested in the heirs of Penn by his second marriage, his children by 
the first marriage having inherited his British estates, which, at the 
time of Penn’s death, were of greater value than his American 
property.~ In ‘the year 1752, while Pennsylvania was still a British 
colony, the French’ made encroachments on it from the north-west, 
and built Fort: Duquesne—now Pittsburgh. - Philadelphia, the capital 
of Pennsylvania, speedily grew in size and-importance. Its name 
is associated with some of the most distinguished events in the 
history of the United States. “It was there that the delegates of the 
various colonies assembled#in the year 1774, when they declared 
againstethe right.of the mother-country to tax the colonies; and it 
‘was also there that the famous Declaration of Independence was pro- 
<laimed.in 1776. On‘ the conclusion of the War of Independence, 
Penn’s descendants sold their right of proprietorship over Penn- 
sylvania’ to the “American government for £130,000. Philadelphia 
continued tobe the seat of the federal government till the year 1800. 
In the p¥esent day, it isa large and populous city, celebrated for the 
ange 2 its foundations and benevolent institutions, all less or 
more originating in the philanthropic principles early introduced 
into Penhsylvania, 
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AN IRISH TALE, BY MRS S. C. HALL. 


Irishman as could be met with in our own dear country, 
Nf] Where the ‘human form divine, if not famous for very 
) AY delicate, is at least celebrated for very strong propor- 
eee) tions: he was, moreover, a well-educated, intelligent 
person; that is to say, he could read and write, keep correct 
accounts of his buying and selling, and managed his farm, consisting 
of ten good acres of the best land in a part of Ireland where all is 
good (the Barony of Forth), so as to secure the approbation of an 
excellent landlord and his own prosperity. It was a pleasant sight 
to see the honest farmer bring out the well-fed horse and the neatly 
appointed car every Saturday morning, whereon his pretty daughter 
Sydney journeyed into Wexford, to dispose of the eggs, butter, and 
poultry, the sale of which aided her father’s exertions. 
Sydney was rather an unusual name for a young Irish girl; but 


( AMES HARRAGAN was as fine a specimen of an 


_ her mother had been housekeeper to a noble lady, who selected it 


for her, though it assimilated strangely with Harragan. The maiden 
herself was lithe, cheerful, industrious, and of a gentle loving nature ; 
her brown affectionate eyes betokened, as brown eyes always do, 
more of feeling than of intellect ; and her red lips, white teeth, and 
rich dark hair, entitled her to the claim of rustic beauty. Her 


mother had been dead about two years, and Sydney, who during 
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her lifetime was somewhat inclined to be vain and thoughtless, had, 
as her father expressed it, ‘taken altogether a turn for good,’ and 
discharged her duties admirably as mistress of James Harragan’s 
household. She had five brothers, all younger than herself; the 
two elder were able and willing to assist in the farm, the juniors 
went regularly to school. 

Sorrow for the loss of his wife had both softened and humbled 
James Harragan’s spirit ; and when Sydney, disdaining any assist- 
ance, sprang lightly into the car, and seated herself in the midst of 
her rural treasures, her father’s customary prayer, ‘Good luck to 
you, Sydney, my darling,’ was increased: by the prayer of ‘May the 
Lord bless you, and keep you to me, now, and till the day of my 
death !’ 

The car went on, Sydney laughing and nodding to her father, 

while he smiled and returned her salutation, though, when she was 
fairly out of sight, he passed the back of his rough hand across his 
eyes, and murmured: ‘I almost wish she was not so like-her mother!’ 
When James entered his cottage, he sat by the fire, and, taking a 
slate that hung above the settle, began to make thereupon sundry 
calculations, which I do not profess to understand. How long he 
might have continued so occupied, I cannot determine, for his 
cogitations were interrupted by the entrance of a gentleman, who 
was by his side ere he noticed his approach. The usual salutations 
were exchanged; the best chair dusted, and presented to the 
stranger ; everything in the house was tendered for his acceptance. 
‘His honour had a long walk, would he have an egg or a rasher 
for a snack? Sydney was out, but Bessy her cousin was above in 
the loft, and would get it or anything else in a minute ; or maybe 
he’d have a glass of ale—good it was—Cherry’s ale—no better in 
the kingdom.’ All Irishmen—and particularly so fine and manly 
a fellow as James—to be seen to advantage, should be seen in their 
own houses—caéins I cannot call such as are tenanted by the 
warm farmers of this well-cultivated district. : 
» Mr Herrick, however, could not be tempted; he would not suffer 
the rasher to be cut, nor the ale to be drawn; and James looked 
sad because his visitor declined accepting his humble but cheerful 
hospitality. 

‘James,’ said Mr Herrick, ‘I am glad I found you at home, and 
alone, for I wanted to speak with you. I have long considered you 
superior to your neighbours. I do not-mean as a farmer—though 
you have twice received the highest prizes which the Agricultural 
Society bestow—but as a man.’ 

James looked gratified, and said he was so. 

*I have found you, James, ‘the first to see improvement, and to 
adopt it, however much popular prejudice might be against it. You 
have ever been ready to listen to and act upon the advice of those 


your reason told you were qualified to give it; and you have not 
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been irritated or annoyed when faults, national or individual, have 
been pointed out to you which can be and ought to be remedied.’ 

‘I believe what yer honour says is true; but sure it’s proud and 
happy we ought to be to have the truth told of us—it is what does 
not always happen ; if it did, poor Ireland would have had more 
justice done her long ago than ever came to her share yet.’ 

‘And that, James, is also true, said Mr Herrick; ‘the Irish 
character has not only its individual differences, which always must 
be the case, but it has its provincial, its baronial distinctions.’ 

‘Indeed, sir, replied Harragan, ‘there can be no doubt about 
that ; we should be sorry, civilised as we are here, to be compared 
to the wild rangers of Connaught, or to the staid, quiet, tradesman- 
like people of the north.’ 

‘The northerns are a fine prudent people, said Mr Herrick, 
‘notwithstanding your prejudice ; but what you have said is only 
another proof that persons may write very correctly about the north 
of Ireland, and yet, unless they see the south, form a very limited, 
or, it may be, erroneous idea of the character of the southerns. 
The Irish are more difficult to understand than people imagine. 
You are a very unmanageable people, James,’ added the gentleman 
good-humouredly. 

‘Bedad, sir, 1 suppose ye’re right ; some of us are, I daresay, 
And now, sir, I suppose there is a raison for that ?’ ; 

‘There is, answered his friend. ‘You are an unmanageable 
people, because of your prejudices. 

‘That’s your old story against us, Mr Herrick, said James ; ‘and 
yet you can’t deny but I’ve been often led by your honour, and for 
my good, Ill own to that.’ 

‘James,’ continued his friend, ‘will you answer me one ques- 
oe Were you, or were you not, at Gerald Casey’s on Monday 
week ?” 

James’s countenance fell, it positively elongated, at the question. 
So great was the change, that those who did not know the man 
might have imagined he had committed a crime, and anticipated 
immediate punishment. ‘At Gerald Casey’s?’ he repeated. 

Mr Herrick drew a letter—a soiled, dirty-looking letter—from his 
pocket, and slowly repeated the question. 

‘I was, sir? he answered, resting his back against the dresser, 
and pressing his open palms upon the board, as if the action gave 
him strength. ‘ 

‘Who was there, James?’ 

‘Is it who was in it, sir? Why, there was Bedad, sir, there 
was Oh, thin, it’s the bad head I have at remimbering—I forget 
who was there.” And the countenance of James assumed, despite 
his exertions, a lying expression that was totally unworthy his 
honest nature. 

‘James, observed Mr Herrick, ‘you used not to have a bad 
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memory. I have heard you speak of many trifling acts of kindness 
my father shewed you when you were a boy of twelve years old.’ 

The farmers face was in a moment suffused with crimson, and 
he interrupted him with the grateful warmth of an affectionate Irish 
heart. ‘O sir, sure you don’t think I’m worse than the poor dog 
that follows night and day at my foot? You don't think I’ve no 
heart in my body ?’ 

‘I was'talking of your memory,’ said Mr Herrick quietly; ‘and I 
ask mr again to tell me who were at Gerald Casey’s on Monday 
week? 

if left Gerald Casey’s before dusk, sir ; and it’s what took me in 
it was’—— 

‘I don’t ask when you left it, or what took you there ; I only ask 
you who were present?’ 

James saw there was no use in equivocating, for that Mr Herrick 
would be answered. He was, as I have said, an excellent fellow ; 
yet he had, in common with his countrymen, a very provoking way 
of evading a question; but, anxious as he was to evade this, he could 
not manage it now. Mr Herrick looked him so steadfastly in the 
face, that he slowly answered : ‘I’d rather not say one way or other 
who was there or who was not there. I ’ve an idea, from something 
I heard this morning, before the little girl went into Wexford, that I 
know now what your honour’s driving at.. And sure, and his face 
deepened in colour as he continued—‘and sure, Mr Herrick, do 
you think I’d inform ?’ 

Mr Herrick was not astonished at the answer he received; on 
the contrary, he was quite prepared for it, and prepared also to 
combat a principle that militates so strongly against the comfort and 
security of all who reside in Ireland. 

‘Will you,’ he inquired, ‘tell me what you mean by the word 
“inform ?”’ 

“It’s a mean, dirty practice, sir,’ replied Harragan, ‘to be repeating 
every word one hears in a neighbour's house.’ 

‘So it is, answered the gentleman ; ‘an evil, mean practice, to 
repeat what is said merely from a love of gossip. But suppose a 
person, being accidentally one of a party, heard a plot formed against 
your character, perhaps your life, and not only concealed the 
circumstance, but absolutely refused to afford any clue by which 
such a conspiracy could be detected’. 

‘O sir, interrupted Harragan, ‘that’s nothing here nor there. 
I couldn’t tell in the gray of the evening who went in or out of the 
place ; I had no call to any one, and I don’t want any one to have 
any call to me.’ : 

“You must know perfectly well who were there,’ said Mr Herrick. 
“The case is simply this: a gentleman in this neighbourhood has 
received two anonymous letters, attacking the character of a person 
who has been confidentially employed by him for some years. James 
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Harragan, you know who wrote these letters» and I ask you how, as 
an honest man, you can lay your’ head upon your pillow, and sleep, 
knowing that an equally honest man may be deprived of the means 
to support his young family, and be turned adrift upon the world, 
through the positive malice of those who are envious of his pros- 
perity and good name?’ 

James looked very uncomfortable, but did not trust himself to 
speak, 

‘I repeat, you know by whom these letters were written? 

‘As I hope to be saved!’ exclaimed James, ‘I saw no writing— 
not the scratch of a pen!’ 

‘Harragan,’ continued Mr Herrick, ‘it would be well for our 
country if many of its inhabitants were not so quick at invention,’ 

‘TI have not told a lie, sir.’ 

“No, but you have done worse—you have equivocated. Though 
you did not see the letter written, you knew tt was written; and an 
equivocation is so cowardly, that I wonder an Irishman would resort 
to it; a lie is in itself cowardly, but an equivocation is more cowardly 
still. 

Harragan fora moment looked shillalahs and crab-thorns at his 
friend, for such he had frequently proved himself to be, but made no 
further observation, simply confining himself to the change and 
repetition of the sentences—‘ Do you think I’d inform?’ ‘Not one 
belonging to me ever turned informer? 

‘Am I, then,’ said Mr Herrick, rising, ‘to go away with the con- 
viction that you know an injury has been done to an innocent person, 
and yet will not do anything to convict a man guilty of a moral 
assassination ?’ 

‘A what, sir?’ 

‘A moral murder,’ 

‘Look here, sir; one can’t fly in the face of the country. IfI was 
to tell, my life would not be safe either in or out of my own house; 
you ought to know this. Besides, there is something very mean in 
an informer? 

“It is very sad, replied Mr Herrick, ‘that a spirit of combination 
for evil more than for good destroys the confidence which otherwise 
the gentry and strangers would be disposed to place in the peasantry 
of Ireland. As long as a man fears to speak and act like a man, so 
long as he dare not hear the proud and happy sound of his own 
voice in condemnation of the wicked, and in praise of the upright— 
so long, in fact, as an Irishman dare not speak what he knows—so 
long, ad no longer, will Ireland be insecure, and its people scorned 
as cowards !’ 

“As cowards !’ repeated James indignantly. 

‘Ay,’ said Mr Herrick; ‘there is a moral as well as a physical 
courage. The man who, in the heat of battle, faces a cannon-ball, 
or who, in the hurry and excitement of a fair or pattern, exposes 
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his bare head to the rattle of shillalahs and clan-alpines without 
shrinking from punishment or death, is much inferior to the man 
who has the superior moral bravery to act in accordance with the 
dictates of his own conscience, and does right while those around 
him do wrong,’ 

“I daresay that’s all very true, sir, said James, scratching his 
head; adding, while most anxious to change the subject : ‘It’s a 
pity yer honour wasn’t a councillor or a magistrate, a priest, minis- 
ter, or friar itself, then you’d have great sway intirely with your 
words and your learning.’ 

‘Not more than I have at present. Do you think it is a wicked 
thing to take away the character of an honest man ?? 

*To be sure I do, sir,’ 

‘And yet you become a party to the act.’ 

‘How so, sir?’ 

‘By refusing to bring, or assist in bringing to justice those who 
have endeavoured to ruin the father of a large family. Do you 
believe so many murders and burnings would take place if the truth 
was spoken ?’ 

‘No, sir 

‘That’s a direct answer from an Irishman for once. If the evil- 
disposed, the disturbers of the country, knew that truth would be 
spoken, disturbances would soon cease; you believe this, and yet, 
by your silence, you shield those whom you ow to be bad, and 
despise with all your heart and soul.’ 

‘I don’t want to have any call to them one way or other, good, 
bad, or indifferent,’ answered James. , 

‘Very well, said Mr Herrick, thoroughly provoked at the man’s 
obstinacy, and rising to leave the cottage; ‘you say you wish to 
have no call to them. But mark me, James Harragan: when the 
spirit of anonymous letter-writing gets into a neighbourhood—when 
wicked-minded persons can destroy either a man’s reputation or his 
life with equal impunity, there is no knowing where the evil may 
stop, or who shall escape its influence. The knowledge of the extent 
to which these secret conspiracies are carried, deters capitalists from 
settling amongst us; they may have security for their money, but 
they have none for their lives; if they offend by taking land, or 
offering opposition to received opinions, their doom may be fixed; 
those whom they have trusted will know of that doom, and yet no 
one will come forward to save them from destruction.’ 

‘Sir, said Harragan, ‘ secret information is sometimes given.’ 

‘I would accept no man’s secret information, answered Mr 
Herrick, for he was an upright man, perhaps too uncompromising 
for the persons with whom he had to deal; ‘justice should not only 
be even-handed, but ofen-handed ; it is a reproach to a country 
when the law finds it necessary to offer rewards for secret informa- 
tion. I wish I could convince you, James, of the difference which 
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exists between a person who devotes his time to peeping and)prying 
for the purpose of conveying information to serve himself, and him 
who speaks the truth from the upright and honourable motive of 
seeing justice done to his fellow-creatures.’ 

‘I see the differ clear enough, sir,’ replied the farmer ; ‘but none 
of my people ever turned informers. Ill have no call to it, and it’s 
no use saying any more about the matter; there are plenty of people 
in the country who can tell who was there as well as I; I'll have no 
call to it. When I went in the place, I little thought of who I’d 
meet there, and I’ll go bail it’s long before 1’ll trouble it again. 
There’s enough said and done now.’ 

“A good deal saéd, certainly, rejoined Mr Herrick, ‘but nothing 
done. There are parts of the country where I know that my entering 
into this investigation would endanger my life, but, thank God, that 
is not the case here. I will pursue my investigation to the uttermost, 
and do not despair of discovering the delinquent.’ 

‘I hope you may, with all my heart and soul, sir, replied the 
farmer. 

‘Then why not aid me? If you are sincere, why not assist?’ 

And again James Harragan muttered : ‘ Do you think I’d inform?’ 

‘I declare before Heaven!’ exclaimed Mr Herrick, ‘you are the 
most provoking people under the sun to deal with,’ 

‘I ask your honour’s pardon,’ said James slily ; ‘ but you have not 
lived long enough in foreign parts to know that.’ 

‘Your readiness will not drive me from my purpose. I repeat, 
you are the most provoking people in the world to deal with. 
Convince an Englishman or a Scotchman, and having convinced 
his reason, you may be certain he will act upon that conviction ; 
but you, however convinced your reason may be, continue to act 
from the dictates of your prejudice. Remember this, however, 
James Harragan: you have refused to pluck out the arrow which 
an unseen hand has planted in the bosom of an excellent and 
industrious man—take care that the same invisible power does not 
aim a shaft against yourself, 

Mr Herrick quitted the cottage more in sorrow than in anger; 
and after he was gone, James Harragan thought over what he had 
said: he was quite ready to confess its truth, but prejudice still 
maintained its ascendency. ‘Aim a shaft against myself!’ he 
repeated : ‘I don’t think any of them would do that, though I’m 
sorry to say many as good and better than I have been forced to 
flee the country through secret malice: it is a bad thing, but times’ll 
mend, I hope. 

Alas! James Harragan is not the only man in my beloved country 
who satisfies himself with Aopzmg that times will mend, without 
endeavouring to mend them. ‘Aim a shaft against myself!’ he 
again repeated. ‘Well, I’m sure what Mr Herrick said is true; 
but, for all that, I couldn’t inform !’ 
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The fact was, that, reason as he would, James could not get rid 
of his prejudice ; he could not make the distinction between the 
man who turns the faults and vices of his fellow-creatures to his own 
account, and he who, for the good of others, simply and unselfishly 
speaks the truth. 

Time passed on: Mr Herrick, of course, failed in his efforts to 
discover the author of the anonymous letters: the person against 
whom they were directed, although protected by his landlord, was 
ultimately obliged to relinquish his employment, and seek in other 
lands the peace and security he could not find in his own. He 
might, to be sure, have weathered the storm; for his enemies, as 
will be seen by the following anecdote, had no immediate intention 
of persecuting him to the death. A stranger, who bore a great 
resemblance to the person so obnoxious to those who met at the 
smith’s forge, was attacked while travelling on an outside car in the 
evening, and in the immediate neighbourhood, and beaten most 
severely before his assailants discovered they had ill-used the wrong 
man! Nothing could exceed their regret when they discovered 
their mistake. 

“Ah, thin, who are ye at all, at all?’ inquired one fellow, after 
having made him stand up that they might again knock him down 
more to their satisfaction. ‘Sure, ye’re not within a foot as tall as 
the boy we’re afther. Is it crooked in the back ye are on purpose? 
Well, now, think o’ that !—what call had ye to be on Barney Brian’s 
car, that so often carries 42m, and with the same surtoo? and why 
didn’t ye say ye wasn’t another? Well, it’s heart-sorry we are for 
the mzstake, and hope it’ll never happen to ye again, to be like 
another man, and he an ozt/awyer, as a body may say, having 
received enough notice to quit long ago, if he’d only heed it, which 
we'll make him do, or have his life, after we admonish him onst 
more, as we’ve done you by mistake, with a taste of a bating, which 
we'd ask ye to tell him, if you know him. There, we’ll lay you on 
the car, as aisy as if you war in yer mother’s lap, and ask ye to 
forgive us, which we hope you'll do, as it was all a mdéstake/ and no , 
help for it !’ 

The victim of ‘the mistake, however, who was an Englishman, 
suffered for more than three months, and cannot comprehend to 
this day why those who attacked him so furiously were not sought 
out and brought to justice. He never could understand why an 
honest man should refuse to criminate a villain. The poor fellow 
for whom the beating was intended was not slow to discover the 
fact, and with a heavy heart-ache bade adieu to his native land, 
which, but for the sake of his young children, he would hardly have 
quitted even to preserve his own life. 

James Harragan did not note those occurrences without much 
sorrow ; he saw his daughter Sydney’s eyes red for three entire days 
from. weeping the departure of the exile’s wife, whom she loved with 
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the affection of a sister; and he had the mortification to see his 
beloved barony distinguished in the papers as a ‘disturbed district’ 
from the mistake to which we have alluded, at the very time when 
many of the gentry were sleeping with their doors unfastened. 
James Harragan knew perfectly well that if he had spoken the truth, 
all this could have been prevented. Still time passed on. Mr 
Herrick seldom visited James; and though he admired his crops, 
and spoke kindly to his children, the farmer felt he had lost a large 
portion of the esteem he so highly valued. 

But when a man goes on in the full tide of worldly prosperity, he 
does not continue long in trouble upon minor matters. Sydneéy’s 
eyes were no longer red ; nay, they were more sparkling than ever, 
for they were brightened by a passion to which she had been 
hitherto a stranger. And Sydney, though gifted with as much 
¢onstancy as most people, if she did not forget, certainly did not 
think as frequently as before of her absent friend.. Sydney, in fact, 
was what is called—in love; which, I believe, is acknowledged by 
all who have been in a similar dilemma to be a very confusing, 
perplexing situation. That poor Sydney found it so, was evident, 
for she became subject to certain flushings of the cheek and beatings 
of the heart, accompanied by a confusion of the intellectual faculties, 
which puzzled her father for a time quite as much as herself. She 
would call rabbits chickens, and chickens rabbits, in the public 
market, and was known to have given forty-two new-laid eggs for 
a shilling, when she ought only to have given thirty-six. 

Then in her garden, her own pet garden, she sowed mignonette 
and hollyhocks together, and wondered how it was that what she 
fancied sweet pea, had come up ‘love lies bleeding.’ Dear, warm, 
affectionate Sydney Harragan! She was a model of all that is 
excellent in simple guileless woman; and when Ralph Furlong drew 
from her a frank but most modest confession that his love was 
returned, and that ‘if her father did not put against it, she would 
gladly share his cottage and his fortunes, there was not a young 
disengaged farmer in the county that would not have envied him his 
* good luck,’ 1 

Soon after James Harragan’s consent had been obtained to a 
union which he believed would secure the happiness of his darling 
child, the farmer was returning from the fair of New Ross, where he 
had been to dispose of some spare farming-stock; and as he trotted 
briskly homeward, passing the well-known mountain, or, as it is 
called, ‘ Rock’ of Carrickburn, he was overtaken by a man to whom 
he had seldom spoken since the evening when he had ‘seen him and 
some others at Gerald Casey’s forge. Many, many months had 
elapsed since then. And, truth to say, as the young man had 
removed to a cottage somewhere on the banks of the blue and 
gentle river Slaney, James had often hoped that he might never sec 
him again. 
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‘I’m glad I overtook you, Mr Harragan, he said, urging his long 
lean narrow mare close to the stout well;fed cob of the comfortable. 
farmer. ‘It’s a fine bright evening for the time of year. I intended 
coming to you next week, having something particular to talk about.” 

‘ Nothing that concerns me, I fancy?’ replied Harragan stiffly. 

‘T hope it does, and that it will; times are changed since we last 
met—with me particularly,’ Harragan made no reply, and they rode 
on together in silence for some time longer. 

‘Mr Harragan, though you are a trustworthy man as ever stepped 
in shoe-leather, I am afraid you haven't a good opinion of me.’ 

‘Whatever opinion I may have, you know I kept it to myself, 
replied the farmer. 

‘Thank you for nothing,’ was the characteristic reply. 

‘Ye’re welcome,’ rejoined James as drily. 

Again they trotted silently on their way, until the stranger sud- 
denly exclaimed, reining up his mare at the same moment: ‘Ill 
tell you what my business would be with you; there’s nothing like 
speaking out of the face at onst.’ 

‘You did not always think so,’ said the farmer. 

*O sir, aisy now; let bygones de bygones; the country’s none 
the worse of getting rid of one who was ever and always minding 
other people’s business ; and you yerself, Mr Harragan, are none the * 
worse for not having high-bred people ever poking their noses in 
yer place !’ 

‘Say what you have to say at onst,’ observed James; ‘the evening 
will soon close in, and the little girl I have at home thinks it long 
till I return,’ 

‘It’s about her I want to spake,’ said the stranger. ‘If you’ll 
take the trouble some fine morning early to ride over to where the 
dark green woods of Castle Boro dip their boughs in the Slaney, 
ye’d see that I have as tidy a place, as well filled a haggard, and 
as well-managed fields, as any houlder of ten acres of land in the 
county; besides that, I have my eye on another farm that’s out of 
lase, and if all goes right I’ll have it. Now, ye see, my sister’s 
married, and my mother’s dead, and I’ve no one to look after 
things; and for every pound ye’d tell down with yer daughter, I’d 
shew a pound’s worth. And so, Mr Harragan, I thought that of all 
the girls in the country, I’d prefer Sydney; and if we kept company 
for a while’—he turned his handsome but sinister and impudent 
countenance towards the astonished farmer, adding—‘I don’t think 
she’d refuse me.’ 

‘You might be mistaken for all that, replied James, grasping his 
stout stick still more tightly in his hand, from a very evident desire 
to knock the fellow down. 

‘Well, now, I don’t think I should, he replied with vulgar confi- 
dence ; ‘it’s the aisiest thing in life to manage a purty girl, if one 
has the knack, and I’ve managed so many’. 
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‘Ride on!’ interrupted the farmer indignantly. ‘ Ride on, before 
I am tempted to knock ye off the poor starved baste that ye haven’t 
the heart to feed! You marry my Sydney+you /—a rascal like you / 
Why, Stephen Murphy, you must be gone mad—Sydney married 
with a cowardly backbiter! I’d rather dress her shroud with my 
own hands. A—a ride on, I tell you,’ he continued, almost choked 
with passion; ‘there is nothing, I believe, that you would think too 
bad to do. And hark ye, take it for your comfort that she is going 
to be married to one worthy of her, and I her father say so.’ 

‘Oh, very well, very well!’ said the bravo; ‘as you plase, Mr 
Harragan; as you plase: I meant to pay yer family a compliment— 
a compliment for yer silence—ye understand me; not that I hould 
myself over and above obleeged for that either. Ye like to take care 
of yerself for the sake of yer little girl, I suppose; and the counthry 
might grow too hot for you, as well as for others, if ye made free with 
yer.tongue. No harm done; but if I had spaking with the girl for one 
hour, I’d put any sweetheart in the county, barring myself, out of 
her head. Ill find out the happy young man, and wish him joy, 
Oh, maybe I won’t wish joy to the boy for whom I’m insulted,’ 
he added, inflicting a blow upon the bare ribs of the poor animal he 
rode that made her start; ‘maybe I won't wish him joy, and give 
him Steve Murphy’s blessing. Starved as ye call my baste, there’s 
twice the blood in her that creeps through the flesh of yer over-fed 
cob ;’ and sticking the long solitary iron spur which he wore on his 
right heel into the mare, he flew past James Harragan, flourishing 
his stick with a whirl, and shouting so loud, that the mountain 
echoes of the wild rocks of Carrickburn repeated the words ‘joy! 
joy!’ as if they had been thrown into their caverns by the fiend of 
mockery himself. 

Instantly James urged his stout horse forward, crying at the top 
of his voice to Murphy to stop; but either the animal was tired, or 
the mare was endowed with supernatural swiftness, for he soon lost 
sight even of the skirts of Murphy’s coat, which floated loosely 
behind him. ‘The scoundrel!’ he muttered to himself, while the 
gallop of his steed subsided into a heavy but tolerably rapid trot ; 
*I wanted to tell him to take care how he meddled with me or mine. 
Sydney !—Sydney indeed! And the rascal’s assurance !—he never 
spoke three words to my girl in his life! It’s a good thing we’re 
rid of him here, anyway. I hope he’s not a near neighbour of any 
of Furlong’s people, that’s all. His impudence—to me who knew 
him so well! Sarve me right) he thought within himself, when his 
mutterings had subsided—sarve me right, to keep the secret of 
such a fellow. I suffered those who war innocent to leave the country. 
And he to talk of paying my family a compliment! Mr Herrick 
said it would come home to me, and so it has. I’m sure Murphy 
must have been overtaken,* or he’d never dare to propose such a 

* Tipsy. : 
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thing. But, then, if he was, why, the devil takes the weight off a 
tipsy man’s tongue, and then all’s out.’ 

It was night before Harragan arrived at his farm, and there the 
‘warm smiles and bright eyes of his Sydney were ready.to greet his 
descent from the back of his stout steed, and the bridegroom elect 
‘was ready to hold the horse ; and his sons, now growing up rapidly 
to manhood, crowded round him ; and his dog, far more respectable 
in appearance than the generality of Irish cottage dogs, leaped to 
lick his hand; and the cat, with tail erect, purred at the door; the 
very magpie, that Sydney loved for its love of mischief, stretched its 
neck through its prison bars to greet the farmer’s return to his 
cottage home. 

‘There’s no use in talking, said James Harragan, after the con- 
clusion of a meal which few small farmers are able to indulge in— 
I mean supper. ‘There’s no use in talking, Sydney—but I can’t 
spare you—it’s a certain fact, I cannot spare you. Furlong must 
find a farm near us, and live here; why, wanting my little girl, I 
should be like a sky without a sun,’ 

‘Farms are not to be had here—they are too valuable to be easily 
obtained, as you well know,’ replied the young man ; ‘but sure she ’Il 
not be a day’s ride from you, sir ; unless, indeed, my brother should 
have the luck to get a farm for me that he’s afther by the Slaney, a 
little on the other side of the ferry of Mount Garrett ; but that is 
such a bit of ground as is hard to be met with.’ 

The father hardly noticed Furlong’s reply, for his eyes and 
thoughts were fixed upon his child, until the word ‘Slaney’ struck 
upon his ear, and brought back Murphy, his proposal, his threat, and 
his flying horse, at once to his remembrance. ‘What did you say of 
a farm on the Slaney ?’ he inquired hastily. 

‘That I have the chance, the more than chance, of as purty a bit 
of land with a house, a slated house upon it, on the banks of the 
silver Slaney, as ever was turned for wheat or barley—to say nothing 
of green crops, that would bate the world for quality or quantity. 
My brother has known the cows there yield fourteen or sixteen 
quarts. I did not like to say anything about it before, for I was 
afraid I should never have the luck of it; but he wrote me to-day to 
say that he was almost sure of it, though some black-hearted villain 
had written letters without a name to the landlord, and agent, and 
steward, against us. Think of that, now! We that never did a 
hard turn to man, woman, or child in the country,’ 

James Harragan absolutely shuddered ; and, passing his arm 
round Sydney’s neck, drew her towards him with a sort of instinctive 
affection, like a bird that shelters its nestling beneath its wing when 
it hears the wild-hawk’s scream upon the breeze. 

‘Sydney shall never go there,’ said Harragan. 

‘Not go to the banks of the Slaney!’ exclaimed her eldest brother. 
¢ Why, father, you don’t know what a place it is—you don’t know 
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what you say. Besides, an hour and a half would take you quite 
aisy to where Furlong means. You make a great deal too much 
fuss about the girl” And having so said, he stooped down and 
kissed her cheek, adding : ‘ Never mind, father; I’ll bring you home 
a daughter that’ll be twice as good as Sydney. I’ll just take one 
more summer out of myself, that’s all, and then Ill marry ; maybe 
I won’t shew a pattern wife to the country!’ And then the youth 
was rated on the subject of bachelors’ wives; and he retaliated ; 
and then his sister threatened to box his ears, and was not slow in 
putting the threat into execution; and soon afterwards, Furlong 
rose to return home ; and Sydney remembered she had forgotten to 
see to the health and comforts of a delicate calf; and though the 
servant and her brothers all offered to go, she would attend to it 
herself ; and, five minutes after, her father went to the door, heard 
her light laugh and low murmuring voice, and saw her standing with 
her lover in the moonlight—he outside, and she inside the garden- 
gate, her hand clasped within his, and resting on the little pier that 
was clustered round with woodbine. She looked so lovely in that 
clear pure light, that her father’s heart ached from very anguish at 
the possibility of any harm happening to one so dear. He longed to 
ask Furlong if he knew Murphy, but a choking sensation in his 
throat prevented him. And when Sydney returned, he caught her 
to his bosom, and burst into a flood of such violent tears as strong 
men seldom shed. 

The poisoned chalice was approaching his own lips. What 
would he not have given at that moment that he had acceded to 
Mr Herrick’s proposal!—for had Murphy’s villainy become 
public, he must have quitted the country. How did he, even 
then, repent that he had not yielded to his reason, instead of his 
prejudice ! 

Young Furlong was at a loss to account for the steady determina- 
tion with which, at their next meeting, his intended father-in-law 
opposed his taking a farm in every way so advantageous ; James 
hardly dared acknowledge to himself, much less impart to another, 
the dread he entertained of Steve Murphy’s machinations ; this was 
increased tenfold when he found he was the person who not only 
desired, but had offered for that identical farm a heavier rent than 
he would ever have been able to pay for it. The landlord, well aware 
of this fact, and knowing that a rack-rent destroys first the land, 
secondly the tenant, and ultimately the landlord’s property, had 
decided on bestowing his pet farm as a reward to the superior skill 
and industry of a young man whose enemies were too cowardly to 
attempt to substantiate their base charges against him. 

I can only repeat my often expressed desire, that every other 
Irish landlord acted in the same manner. 

It would be impossible to convey an idea of how continually 
James Harragan’s mind dwelt upon Steve Murphy’s threat ; at first 
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he tried if Sydney’s love towards Furlong was to be shaken, but that 
he found impossible. 

‘If you withdraw your consent, father, she said, ‘after having given 
it, and been perfectly unable to find a single fault with him, I can 
only say I will not disobey you; but, father, I will never marry—I 
will never take to any as I took to him, nor you need not expect it : 
you shall not make me disobedient, father, but you may break my 
heart.’ Sydney, resigned and suffering, pained her father more than 
Sydney remonstrating against injustice. She had before shewn him 
how hard it was, not only after encouraging, but actually accepting 
Furlong, to dismiss him without reason, and had reproached him in 
an agony of bitter feeling for his inconsistency. When this did not 
a the desired effect, her cheek grew pale, her step languid, 

er eyes lost their gentle brightness, and her eldest brother ventured 
to tell his father ‘that he was digging his daughter’s grave!’ The 
disappointment of the young man beggars description; he declared 
he would enlist, go to sea, ‘quit the country,’ break his heart, shoot 
any who put ‘betwixt them,’ and, after many prayers, used every 
possible and impossible threat, except the one which the Irish so 
rarely either threaten or execute, that of self-destruction, to induce 
James to alter his resolution, James, unable to stand against this 
domestic storm, did of course retract; and the consequence was, 
that he lost by this changing mood the confidence of his children, 
who had ever till then regarded him with the deepest affection. He 
dared not communicate the reason of his first change, for doing so 
would have betrayed the foolish and unfortunate secret he had 
persevered in keeping, in opposition to common sense, and the 
estrangement of an old and valuable friend; he could not witness 
the returned happiness of his children without foreboding that some- 
thing was to occur that would completely destroy it: and the joyous 
laughter of his daughter, at one time the sweet music of his house- 
hold, was sure to send him forth with an aching heart. 

Nor was young Furlong without his anxieties: he received more 
than one anonymous letter, threatening that if he did not imme- 
diately give up all thoughts of the farm, he would suffer for it : the 
notices were couched in the usual terms, which, in truth, I care not to 
repeat; it is quite enough to say that they differed in no respect from 
others of a similar kind, and with a like intention. However inclined 
the young man might feel to despise such hints, the experience of 
the country unfortunately proved that they ought not to be dis- 
regarded ; but his brother, stronger of heart and spirit, argued that 
their faction was too powerful, their friends too numerous, to leave 
room for fear; that their own county was (as it really is) particularly 
quiet ; and that, as Mr Harragan was ‘so humorsome,’ the best way 
would be to say nothing at all about it; that it was evident those 
who had tried to set the landlord against them, having failed in their 
design, resolved to try the effect of personal intimidation ; concluding 
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by observing, ‘that it was the best way to go on easy, and ‘never 
heeding, until after the lease was signed, and the wedding over, and 
then they ’d ‘see about it’ However consistent this mode of reason- 
ing might be with Irish feeling, it was very sad to perceive how 
ready the Furlongs were to trust to the strong arm of the people, 
instead of appealing to the strong arm of the law.: I wish the 
peasantry and their friends could perceive how they degrade them- 
selves in the scale of civilised society by such a course; it is this 
perpetual taking of all laws, but particularly the law of revenge, into 
their own hands, that keeps up the hue and cry against them 
throughout England. I confess time has been when there was one 
law forthe rich and another for the poor, but it is so no longer; and 
humane lawgivers and administrators of law grow sick at heart 
when they perceive that they labour in vain for the domestic peace 
of Ireland. 

A few days before the appointed time for Sydney Harragan to 
become Sydney Furlong, she received a written declaration of love, 
combined with an offer of marriage, from Murphy. He watched 
secretly about the neighbourhood until an opportunity arrived for 
him to deliver it himself... Sydney, to whom he was almost unknown, 
at first gave a civil yet firm refusal; but when he persevered, she 
became indignant, and said one or two bitter words, which he swore 
never to forget. She hardly knew why she concealed from her 
father the circumstance, which, upon consideration, she was almost 
tempted to believe a jest; but she did not even mention it to her 
brothers, fearing it might cause a quarrel; and every Irish woman 
knows how much easier it is commenced than quelled. Moreover, 
one mystery is sure to beget another. 

At last the eventful day arrived—Sydney all hopes and blushes, 
her brothers full of frolic and fun, the bridemaids arrayed in their 
best, and busied in setting the house in order for the ceremony, 
which, according to ancient Catholic custom, was to take place in 
the afternoon at the dwelling of the bride. 

‘Did ye ever see such a frown over the facé of a man in yer born 
days?’ whispered Essy Hays to her sister-maid. ‘Do but just look 
at the masther, and see how his eyes are set on his daughter, and 
she reading her prayers like a good Christian, one eye out of the 
window, and the other on her book. Well, she is a purty girl, and 
: ’s no wonder so few chances were going for others, and she to the 

ore. 

_ ‘Speak for yourself!’ exclaimed Jane Temple, tossing her fair 
ringlets back from her blue eyes. ‘She is purty for a dark-skinned 
girl, there ’s no denying it’ 

‘ Dark-haired, not dark-skinned!’ said Essy indignantly; ‘ the 
darlint! She’s the very moral of an angel. I wish to my heart the 
masther would not look at her so melancholy. Maybe he’s thinking 
how like her poor dead mother she is! My! if here isn’t His 
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Reverence (I know the cut of the gray mare, so fat and so smoothly 
jogging over the hill), and Misthur Furlong not come! He went to 
his brother across Ferry Carrig yesterday, and was to sleep at his 
aunt’s in Wexford last night ; I think he might have been here by 
this! Well! if it was me, I would be affronted; it is not very late, 
to be sure, only for a bridegroom !’ 

‘“Whist ! Essy, will you,’ returned Jane, ‘for fear she’d hear you. 
I never saw so young a bride take so early to the prayers; it seems 
as if something hung over her and her father for trouble.’ 

‘I wonder ye’re not ashamed of yerself, Jane)? exclaimed the 
warm-hearted Essy, ‘to be raising trouble at such a time. Whist 
if there isn’t the bridegroom’s brother trotting up to the priest. 
‘What a handsome bow he makes His Reverence, his hat right off his 
head with the flourish of a new shillalah. But, good luck to us all, 
what ails the masther now?’ 

James Harragan also had seen the bridegroom’s brother as he 
rode up the hill which fronted their dwelling, and sprang to his feet 
in an instant. When the heart is fully and entirely occupied by a 
beloved object, and that object is absent, alarm for its safety is like 
an electric shock, commencing one hardly knows how, but startling 
in its effects. Sydney looked in her father’s face and screamed; 
while he, dreading that she had read the half-formed thoughts which 
were born of fear within his bosom at the sight of the brideman 
without the bridegroom, uttered an imperfect assurance that ‘ all was 
well—all must be well—-Ralph had waited for his aunt—old ladies 
required attention—and no doubt they would arrive together.’ With 
this assurance he hastened to the door to meet the priest and his 
companion; and his heart resumed its usual beatings when he 
observed the jovial expression of the old priest’s face, and the 
rollicking air with which the brideman bowed to the bride, who 
crouched behind her father, anxious to hear the earliest news, and 
yet held back by that sweet modesty which enshrines the hearts of 
my gentle countrywomen. 

‘Where’s Ralph?’ inquired the farmer, while holding the stirrup 
for His Reverence to dismount. 

‘That ’s a za¢e question, to be sure,’ answered his brother. ‘Where 
would he be? And so, Miss Sydney, you asked Mr Herrick to come 
to the wedding, and never tould any one of it, by way of a surprise 
to us—that was very purty of you—and that’s the top of his new 
beaver coming along the hedge. Well, it’s quite time Ralph shewed. 
himself, I think, and we in waiting.’ 

‘Don’t be foolish, Harry Furlong!’ exclaimed the farmer hastily. 
‘You know very well that Ralph is not here.’ 

‘Well, that’s done to the life, said the light-hearted fellow; 
‘that’s not bad for a very big —— I musn’t say it before the bride : 
but it’s as bould-faced a story as ever I heard. Not here! then 
where is he?’ 
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‘With his aunt, I daresay, if you don’t know,’ answered Essy. 

‘Oh, ye’re in the mischief too, are ye, bright-eyed one? Why, 
ye know he’s hid here on the sly, to surprise us. Aunt, indeed! 
To be sure he’s with his ould aunt Bell, and his bride alone! What 
a mighty quare Irishman he must be. Ill advise 42m not to come 
to you for a character, whatever I may do; eh, Essy?’ 

“Will you give over bothering?’ she said. ‘Look at the colour 
Sydney’s turned, and see to the masther—the Lord be betwixt us 
and harm—none of your nonsense, but tell us where is Ralph?’ 

The aspect of things changed in an instant. Harry saw that his 
brother was not there, concealed, as he had supposed him to be in 
mere playfulness, and £zew that he was not with his aunt Bell. He 
knew, moreover, that he had parted from him the night before at the 
other side of Ferry Carrig; that he was ¢#ez on his way to Wexford, 
where he had promised to meet him in the morning; that he had 
been to their aunt’s, to keep his tryst, but that he had felt no uneasi- 
ness on finding Ralph not there, concluding that, instead of going to 
the town, he had gone to his bride’s house in the country, for which 
he had intended mirthfully to reproach him when they met. Now 
seriously alarmed, his anxiety to prevent Sydney from partaking of 
his feelings almost deprived him of the power of speech ; but he had 
said enough; and just as Mr Herrick crossed the threshold, the 
bride fainted at his feet. 

Nothing could be more appalling than the change effected in a 
few moments in the expression of the farmer's face. While each 
was engaged in imparting to the other hopes for the bridegroom’s 
reappearance, and reasons for his delay, Harragan, having put forth 
every other assistance, was bending over his insensible child, on the 
very bed from which she had that morning risen in the fulness of 
almost certain happiness for years to come. Alas! how little can ~ 
we tell upon what of all we cherish in this changing world each 
rising sun may set! 

‘If she’s not dead,’ he muttered to himself, ‘she will die soon. 
May the Lord deliver me!—the Lord deliver me!’ he continued 
while chafing her temples; ‘I-saw it all along, like a shroud above 
me to fall round her—I did, I did. Who’s that?’ he inquired 
fiercely, as the door gently opened, and Mr Herrick entered within 
its sanctuary. ‘Oh, it’s you, sir, is it? you may come in. I thought 
it was some of them light-hearted who don’t know trouble. Shut 
them out; my trouble’s heavy, sir. Look at her, Misthur Herrick ; 
and this was the wedding my little girl asked you to, out of friend- 
liness to her father. Her father! why, the Holy Father who is 
above us all knows that as sure as the beams of the blessed sun are 
shining on her deathy cheek, so sure am I Ralph Furlong’s murderer ! 
You need not draw back, Mr Herrick. I 4vow he’s murdered; I 
felt struck with the knowledge of his death, and J could not help it, 
the minute his brother (God help him !) laughed in my face. Don’t 
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raise up her head, sir ; she Il come to soon enough—too soon, like 
a spirit that comes to the earth but to leave it. I’m not mad, Mr 
Herrick, though maybe I look so. Be it by fire or water, or steel 
or bullet, Ralph Furlong’s a corpse, and [’/ inform this time. I’ve 
heard tell the man that betrayed Christ wept afther. What good 
war /zs tears? What good my informing now? But I will—I will. 
-I’ll make a clean breast for onst. Ill do the right thing now, if 
all the devils of hell tear me into pieces! I tell- you, sir, Steve 
Murphy did it !—black-hearted, cunning-headed, and bloody-handed 
he was, from the time his mother begged with him from door to 
door for what she did not want, and taught him lies by every 
hedgerow and green bank through the country. I’m punished, Mr 
Herrick, I’m punished. If I’d informed—but I’ll not call it 
informing—if J/’d told the truth when you wanted me, about the 
letters at the forge, he would not have been in the country to 
commit murder. She’s coming to now, sir—she’s coming to.’ 

Gradually poor Sydney revived, but only to suffer more than she 
had previously gone through. The people were greatly astonished 
at the conviction which rested on the farmer’s mind that the young 
man had been murdered; a belief which extended itself to his 
daughter ; for, from the moment she heard that Ralph was not with 
his aunt, it appeared as if every vestige of hope had vanished from 
her mind. The men of the company set forward an immediate 
inquiry ; every cottage was emptied of its inmates, the women 
flocking to the farmer’s house to pour consolation and hope into the 
bosom of the bereaved bride, and the men to assist in a search, 
which, at the noonday hour, was a very uncommon occurrence. It 
is rarely, indeed, that the Irish peasantry seek assistance either 
from the police or military force ; though they are fond of going to 
law, they detest those connected with the law. But Mr Herrick 
promptly rode into Wexford, and having made the necessary 
inquiries, and ascertained that young Furlong had not been seen 
at the town, he informed the proper authorities of his mysterious 
disappearance, and then turned his horse towards Ferry Carrig, to 
ascertain from the gatekeeper who had passed over the bridge the 
preceding evening. 

Ferry Carrig is one of the picturesque spots which are so fre- 
quently seen by those who journey through my native county. On 
one side of the Slaney—here a river of glorious width—rises, boldly 
and wildly, a conical hill, upon the summit of which stands out, in 
frowning ruins, one of the boldest of the square towers of which so 
many were erected by the enterprising Fitz-Stephen. The opposite 
side of the bridge is guarded by a rock, not so steep or so magni- 
ficent as its neighbour, but not less striking, though its character is 
different ; the one is absolutely garlanded with heaths, wild-flowers, 
and the golden-blossoming furze ; while the other, affording barely 
a spot for vegetation, seems planted for eternity—so stern, and fixed, 
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* and rugged, that one could imagine nothing save the destruction of 
the universe capable of shaking its foundation. 

The bridge erected across this beautiful water is of singular 
construction, and partakes of the wildness of the scene; the planks 
- are not fastened at either end; and the noise and motion have a 
startling effect to one not accustomed to such modes of transit. 

When Mr Herrick arrived at the tollhouse, he learned that many 
inquiries had been already made, and all the tollkeeper could say 
was, ‘that positively Ralph Furlong, whom he knew as well as his 
own son, had not crossed the bridge the preceding evening, although 
he had been on the look-out for him.’ The elder Furlong had 
accompanied his brother to within a mile of the Enniscorthy side of 
the bridge, so his disappearance must have occurred between the 
spot where they separated and the Bridge of Ferry Carrig. Nothing 
could exceed the energy and exertion to discover the lost bride- 
groom: every inquiry was made, every break explored, the rivers 
even were dragged; but no trace of Ralph Furlong was obtained. 
Mr Herrick returned to the farm; and it was heart-breaking to 
observe the totally hopeless expression of Sydney’s beautiful face. 

‘There is no knowing,’ said the kind gentleman, with a cheerful- 
ness that he but imperfectly assumed—‘there is no knowing—he 
may have left the country,’ 

©No, was her reply ; ‘he would never have deserted me!’ Thus 
did her trust in her lover’s fidelity outlive all hope of meeting him 
alive in this changing world. 

In the meantime, James Harragan had proceeded alone to Steve 
Murphy’s cottage. The sun had set, when he found him sitting by 
his fire, not alone, for his sister was seated on the opposite side. 

Harragan entered with the determined air of a desperate man, 
and neither gave salutation, nor returned that which was given. 

“I come,’ said he, ‘to ask you where you have hid Ralph Furlong, 
The man started and changed colour, and then assuming a bold and 
determined air of defiance, hesitated not to inquire what the farmer 
meant, who, in reply, as boldly taxed him with the murder. Hard 
and desperate words succeeded, and the screams of the accused man’s 
sister most likely prevented death ; for the farmer, a tall powerful 
man, had grasped Murphy so tightly by the throat that a few minutes 
must ‘have terminated his existence. Although by no means a 
weakling, he was as a green willow wand in the hands of his assailant. 

In vain did his terrified sister declare that her brother was at 
home early in the evening, and went to bed before she did. 
Harragan persisted in his charge; and had it not been for the force 
of superior numbers, he would have succeeded in dragging him to 
the next police station; but Irish assistance is much more easily 
procured against the law than for it; though, I confess, in this 
instance it was hard for those who did not know all the circumstances 
to determine whose part to take, for Harragan was under the 
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influence of such strong excitement, that he acted more like a maniac. 
than a man in the possession of his senses. 

Having failed in his first object, that of dragging Steve Murphy 
to justice himself, he mounted his horse, and laid before the nearest. 
magistrates sufficient reason why Steve should be arrested, and 
detained until further inquiries were made; but when the police 
force sought for him, he was gone !—vanished! as delinquents 
vanish in Ireland, where hundreds of sober honest men will absolutely 
know where a villain is concealed, and yet suffer him to escape and 
commit more crimes, because their prejudices will not suffer them to. 
inform. 

Great was the excitement throughout the country occasioned by 
this mysterious event. James Harragan lived but for one object, 
that of bringing the murderer to justice. This all-engrossing desire 
seemed to have absorbed even his affection for his child ; that is ta 
say, he would stroke her hair, or press her now colourless cheek to 
his bosom, and then, turning away with a deep sigh, go on laying 
down some new plan for the discovery of poor Ralph’s murderer. 
Everybody said that Sydney was dying, but her father did not‘seem 
to observe that Aer summer had ceased, when its sun was at the 
hottest, and its days at the longest, and that the rose was dropping 
leaf by leaf to the earth. Once Sydney attempted to take to market 
the produce of her dairy, which her kind friend Essy tended with 
more care than her own. 

‘If they don’t notice me,’ she said, ‘I'll do bravely; you’ll tell 
them, Essy, to never heed me.’ And so Essy did; but it would not 
do. No prudential motive yet was ever sufficiently strong to restrain 
the sympathy of the genuine Irish. When her car stopped at the 
corner of the market-place, twenty stout arms were extended to lift 
the pale girl off. There was not a woman in the square who did not 
leave her standing to crowd round the widowed bride. It would 
have been as easy to turn the fertilising waters of the Nile, as that 
torrent of affection. The young girls sobbed, and could not speak 
for tears; but those tears fell upon Sydney’s hands, and moistened 
her cheeks ; it was refreshing to them, for she herself had long ceased 
to weep ; hers were the only dry eyes in the crowd. The mothers 
prayed that God might bless her, and ‘raise her up again to be the 
flower of the country,’ 

‘Never heed, Sydney, darlint; sure you’ve the prayers of the 
country.’ 

‘And the double prayers of the poor,’ exclaimed a knot of beggars, 
who had abated their vocation to put up their petitions in her 
favour. ; 

Sydney could have borne coldness or neglect, but kindness over- 
powered her, and she was obliged to return, leaving her small mer- 
chandise to Essy’s care. 

Every one said that Sydney was hastening to her grave, but still 
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her father heeded it not ; no bloodhound ever toiled or panted more 
eagerly to recover the scent which he had lost, than did the farmer 
to trace Steve Murphy’s flight; it was still his absorbing idea, both 
by day and night. Had it not been for the exertions of his sons, 
his well-cultivated farm would have gone to ruin. His health was 
suffering from this monomania; the flesh shrank daily from his 
bones, and the healthy jocund farmer was changing into a gigantic 
skeleton.. The priest talked to him, Mr Herrick reasoned with him, 
but all to no purpose. 

Time passed, and James Harragan entered his cottage as the sun 
was setting. He had .stood for the last hour leaning against the 
post of his gate, apparently engaged in watching the sparrows flying 
in and out of their old dwelling-places in the thatch. His sons had 
prepared his supper, and he sat down to it mechanically; the two 
lads whispered for some time together at the window, when suddenly 
Harragan inquired what they muttered for. The youths hesitated 
to reply. 

‘Let me know what it was!’ he exclaimed. ‘1’ll have no whisper- 
ing, no cochering, no hiding and seeking in my house. Boys, there’s 
a hell at this moment burning in yer father’s breast! Look, I never 
could kill one of them small birds that destroy the roof above our 
heads, without feeling I took from the innocent thing the life I could 
not give; and yet, what does that signify? Isn’t my hand ved at 
this time of speaking with that boy’s blood! Red—it’s red-hot— 
hissing red with the blood of Ralph Furlong! It is as much so as 
if I did it! And why ?—because I held on at the mystery that shades 
the guilty and hurries on the innocent to destruction—decause I 
wouldnt inform! Now, mind me, boys, I’ll have nothing but out 
speaking; no whispering; where there’s that sort of secrecy, there’s 
sin-and the curse. What war you whispering?’ he added in a voice 
of thunder. 

‘We war only saying, sir, replied the elder, ‘that we wonder 
Sydney and Essy ain’t back!’ 

‘Back! Why, where is my little girl?’ 

‘She took a thought this morning, sir, he answered, ‘ and we don’t 
like to say against her, that she’d walk from Ferry Carrig Bridge to 
where HE parted from his brother, and took Essy with her on the car 
as far as the bridge: it’s a notion she had’ 

‘My colleen!—my pride!—my darlint!’ he ejaculated, much 
moved, ‘and I not to know this! Yer mother little thought when 
she made ye over to me before death made er over to the holy 
angels, what would happen. And ye didn’t tell me, because ye 
thought I didn’t care! Well, I forgive ye—I forgive ye, boys! I 
didn’t neglect her, though, for all that; my heart was set on another 
matter. There is but one thing she can spake on, one thing I can 
spake on—and it is better we shouldn’t—dézz, when she does /ook at 
me, though my little girl strives to keep it under, there is in her 
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eyes what says: “If ye’d spoken the truth long ago, it’s a happy 
wife I’d be now, instead of” O God—O God!’ he exclaimed 
passionately, ‘that I should have suffered such a snake to fatten on 
the land, when I could have crushed him under my heel! I’d have 
rest in my grave if I could see him in his, Ill go meet her, boys. 
You should have gone before” And the farmer stalked forth, and 
silently mounting his cob, proceeded on the road to F erry Carrig. 

There are mysteries around us, both night and day, for which it 
would be difficult indeed to account; the impulse that drew Sydney 
that morning to the banks of the Slaney was, and ever must be, 
unaccountable. 

‘Nurses,’ she said to her faithful friend Essy, after they crossed 
the bridge, and, quitting the coach-road, made unto themselves a 
path along the bank—‘nurses like you, Essy, may be called the 
bridemaids of death; and you have been my nurse all through this 
sickness.’ Essy afterwards said she did not know what there was in 
those words to make her cry, but she could not answer for weeping. 
The two girls wandered on, Sydney stopping every now and then to 
look into the depths and shallows of the river, and prying beneath 
every broad green leaf and clump of trees that overhung its banks. 
More than once they sat down, and more than once did Essy pro- 
pose their return, but Sydney went on, as if she had not spoken. At 
last they came to a species of deep drain, almost overgrown with 
strong, tall, leafy water-plants, that was always filled when the tide 
was fullin. Essy sprang lightly over it, and then turning a little way 
up to where it was narrower, she extended-her hand to her feeble 
friend. Although the gulf was narrow, it was very deep; the root 
of a tree had formed a natural dam across it, so that much water was 
retained. As Sydney was about to cross, she cast her eyes beneath, 
started, and held back. She did not speak, but, with her hand 
pointed downwards, Essy’s shriek rang through the air—the face of 
Ralph Furlong stared at them from the bottom of the silent pool! 

Had she not removed the broad leaves of a huge dock that shaded 
the water, so that Sydney’s footing might be sure, the unconscious 
girl would have stepped, without knowing it, over her lover’s liquid 
grave, Essy was so overwhelmed with horror, that she ran shriek- 
ing towards the highway; several minutes elapsed before she 
returned with assistance ; and then where was Sydney! The faith- 
ful girl, in endeavouring to draw his body from the waters, had fallen 
in; her head was literally resting on his bosom, and her long beau- 
tiful hair floating like a pall above them! 

They were buried in the same grave! 

When Murphy’s cottage was searched by the police, the only 
weapon, if so it could be called, which they discovered, was a broken 
reaping-hook; this James Harragan had taken to his own house, 
and under the folds of poor Ralph’s coat, those who prepared him 
for his earthy grave discovered the missing portion. The farmer was 
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seen to shed no tear over his daughter, but registered an oath in 
heaven that he would never take rest upon his bed until he had 
brought the murderer to justice. Within a week after, he relinquished 
his farm to his sons, and it is believed he journeyed to foreign 
lands in pursuit of one who, in the first instance, escaped justice 
through James Harragan’s own weak and almost wicked persever- 
ance in a wrong cause. Years have passed since the melancholy 
event occurred, and no tidings have ever reached the county relative 
to Harragan or the murderer. Well, indeed, might he have remem- 
bered Mr Herrick’s warning. The farmer had, by withholding his 
information, refused to pluck out the arrow which an unseen hand 
had planted in the bosom of an excellent and industrious man, and 
the same power had been employed to overthrow his happiness for 
ever !* 


THE SCHOOLMASTER’S DREAM.+ 


AN IRISH TALE, BY MRS S. C. HALL. 


JAMES O’LEARY was a schoolmaster of great learning, and still 
greater repute ; his school was the most crowded of any school 
within fifty miles of Killgubbin—yet he modestly designated it his 
* Small College, and his pupils ‘his thrifle of boys.’ O’Leary never 
considered ‘the Vulgarians’—as he termed those who only learned 
English, writing, and arithmetic—worth counting. _No boy, in his 
estimation, merited naming or notice until he entered Virgil; he 
began his school catalogue with ‘the Vargils ;’ but was so decidedly 
proud of ‘the Homarians,’ that he often regretted he had no oppor- 
tunity of ‘taking the shine out of thim ignorant chaps up at Dublin 
College’ by a display of his ‘ Graciazs’—five or six clear-headed, 
intelligent boys, whose brogues were on their tongue; whose clothes 
hung upon them by a mystery ; and yet, poor fellows! were as proud 
of their Greek, and as fond of capping Latin verses, as their master 
himself. 

James O’Leary deserved his reputation to a certain extent, as all 
do who achieve one. In his boyhood he had been himself a poor 
scholar, and*travelled the country for his learning; he had graduated 
at the best hedge school in the kingdom of Kerry,{ and at one time 


* Reprinted from Chambers's Edinburgh Fournal. 

+ This interesting sketch was communicated originally to Hood's Magazine, from which 
it has pees obligingly transferred by the authoress for a more extensive publication in these 
pages.—£d, 

¢ Mrs Hall,'in the elegantly embellished work, Jredand; its Scenery, Character, &c., 
presents some amusing particulars respecting ‘poor scholars,’ and the schools which they 
were in the habit of attending. ‘Hedge schools’ abounded principally in Kerry, but are ~ 
now rapidly disappearing, along with the dominies who superintended them, their place 
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had an idea of entering Maynooth; but fortunately or unfortunately, 
as it might be, he lost his vocation by falling in love and marrying 
Mary Byrne, to whom, despite a certain quantity of hardness and 
pedantry, he always made a kind husband, although Mary, docile 
and intelligent in every other respect, never could achieve her A B Ce 
chis he was fond of instancing as a proof of the inferiority of the 
fair sex. James looked with the greatest contempt at the system 
adopted by the National schools, declaring that Latin was the 
foundation upon which all intellectual education should be raised, 
and that the man who had no Latin was not worthy of being con- 
sidered a man at all. 

Donnybeg, the parish in which he resided, was a very remote, 
silent district—an isolated place, belonging chiefly to an apoplectic 
old gentleman, whose father having granted long leases on remun- 
erating terms, left him a certain income, sufficient for himself, and 


being occupied by the better-conducted National schools. ‘The ancient dominies, however,’ 
observes Mrs Hall, ‘had their merit ; they kept the shrivelled seed of knowledge from 
utterly perishing: .... The Irish schoolmaster is now paid by the state, and not by “‘ sods 
of turf,” “a kish of praties,” “a dozen of eggs,” or at Christmas and Easter ‘‘a roll of fresh 
butter ;” for, very commonly, there was no other way of liquidating his quarterly accounts : 
yet this mode of payment was adopted eagerly on the one side, and received thankfully on 
the other, in order that “the gorsoon might have his bit of learning, to keep him up in the 
world.” The English of the lower classes covet knowledge, but only as a source of wealth; 
an Irishman longs for it as a means of acquiring moral power and dignity. ‘ Rise up yer 
head, here’s the master; he’s a fine man with great larning ;” “ Whisht ! don’t be putting 
in your word, sure he that’s spaking has fine larning ;” “Sure he had the world at his 
foot from the strength of the larning ;” “A grate man entirely, with a power of larning ;” 
“No good could ever come of him, for he never took to his larning ;” ‘‘ What could you 
expect from him? since he was the size of a midge he never looked in a book 3”? such are 
the phrases continually in the mouths of the Irish peasantry : utter worthlessness is invari- 
ably supposed to accompany a distaste for information ; while he who has obtained even a 
limited portion of instruction, is always considered superior to his fellows who are without it, 
and precedence on all occasions is readily accorded to him. Those who would teach the Irish, 
have, therefore, a fine and rich soil upon which to work. “ Hedge schools” received their 
peculiar designation from the fact, that in fine weather the schoolroom was always removed 
out of doors; the dominie sat usually beside his threshold; and the young urchins his 
pupils were scattered in all directions about the landscape, poring over the “Gough” or 
“*Voster” (the standard arithmeticians of Ireland long ago), scrawling figures or the frag- 
ments of a slate, courting acquaintance with the favoured historian, Cornalius Napos, or 
occupied upon the more abstruse mysteries of the mathematics; the more laborious and 
ersevering of the learners generally taking their places, “‘ book in hand,” upon, or at the 
tate of, the turf rick, that was always within the master's ken. In addition to the pupils 
who paid to the teacher as much as they could, and in the coin most at their command, 
*here were generally in such establishments some who paid nothing, and were not expected 
‘to pay anything—‘“‘poor scholars,” as they were termed, who received education “ graatis,” 
and who were not unfrequently intended, or rather intended themselves, for the priesthood. 
‘They were, in most instances, unprotected orphans ; but they had no occasion to beg, for 
‘the farmhouse as well as the cottage was open for their reception, and the “poor scholar” 
was sure of a “ God save you kindly,” and “ Kindly welcome,” wherever he appeared. In 
this way, with scant clothing, a strap of books over his shoulder, his inkhorn suspended 
from his button-hole, and two or three ill-cut inky pens stuck in the twist or twine that 
encircled his hat, the aspirant for knowledge set doth on his mission, sometimes aided 
a subscription commenced and forwarded by his parish priest, who found many of 
his congregation willing to bestow their halipence and pence, together with their cordial 
blessings, on “the boy that had his mind turned for good.” Now and then a “ good-for- 
nothing” would take upon himself the habit and name of a “poor scholar,” and impose 
upon the good-natured inhabitants of a district; but in a little time he was sure to be 
discovered, and was never again trusted.’ 
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not distressing to others. The simple farmers had so long considered 
Master O’Leary a miracle, and he confirmed them in this opinion’ 
so frequently, by saying in various languages what they had not 
understood if spoken in the vernacular, that when a National school 
was proposed in the parish by some officious person, they offered to: 
send up their schoolmaster, attended by his Latin and Greek scholars 
—tail fashion—to ‘bother the boord.’ This threw James into a 
state of such excitement, that he could hardly restrain himself; and 
indeed his wife does not hesitate to say that he has never been 
‘right’ since. 

The old landlord was as decided an enemy to the National school 
system as James himself; and the matter dropped without O’Leary’s 
having an opportunity of ‘flooring the boord, which he bitterly 
regrets. James, for many years after his establishment at Donnybeg, 
was exceedingly kind to the itinerant class of scholars, of whose 
merits he was so bright an example. For a long time his college 
was the refuge of every poor scholar, who received gratuitous 
instruction from ‘the Master,’ and the attention and tenderness: 
of a mother from ‘the Mistress.’ This generosity on. the part of 
James O’Leary increased his reputation, and won him a great many 
blessings from the poor, while pupils thronged to him from distant 
parts of the kingdom—not only the itinerant scholar, but the sons 
of snug farmers, who boarded in his neighbourhood, and paid largely 
for the classics and all accomplishments. This James found very 
profitable : in due time he slated his house, placing a round stone 
as a ‘pinnacle’ on either gable, representing, the one the terrestrial, 
the other the celestial globe ; he paved the little court-yard with the 
multiplication-table in black and white stones ; and constructed a 
summer-house, to use his own phrase, on ‘geometrical principles,’ 
whose interior was decorated with maps and triangles, and every 
species of information. If pupils came before, they ‘rained on him’ 
after his ‘ Tusculum’ was finished ; and he had its name painted on 
a Gothic arch above the gate, which, such was the inveteracy of 
old habits, always stood open for want of a latch. But somehow, 
though James’s fortunes improved, there was something about his 
heart that was not right ; he began to consider learning only valuable 
as a means of wealth; he became civil to rich dunces; and con- 
tinually snubbed a first-rate ‘Gracian, who was, it is true, only a 
poor scholar. This feeling, like all others, at first merely tolerated, 
gained ground by degrees, until Master O’Leary began to put the 
question frequently to himself, why he should do good, and bother 
himself so much about those who did no good to him. He had 
never ventured to say this out aloud to any one, but he had at last 
whispered it so often to himself, that one evening, seeing Mary 
busily occupied turning round some preparation in a little iron pot, 
reserved for delicate stirabout, gruel, or ‘a sup of broth’—which’ 
he knew on that particular occasion was intended for the ‘ Gracian,’ 
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who had been unwell for some days—after knocking the ashes out 
of his pipe, and closing and clasping his well-thumbed Homer, he 
said: ‘Mary, can’t ye sit still at the wheel, now that the day’s 
a’most done, and nature becomes soporific?—which signifies an 
inclination to repose’ : 

‘In a minute, dear; it’s for poor Aby—he’s sick entirely, and 
has no one to look to him. The place where he lodges has no 
convayniance for a drop of whey—and if it had, they’ve nothing to 
turn it with, and nothing to make it of—so I’ll sit down at onst.’ 

‘Then why don’t you sit down at once? Why do you sit— 
wasting your time—to say nothing of the sweet milk—and the ’—he 
was going to say ‘the sour,’ but was ashamed, and so added, ‘ other 
things—for one who does no good to us?’ 

‘No good to us!’ repeated Mary, as she poured off the whey, 
keeping the curd carefully back with a horn spoon. ‘No good to 
us, dear?—why, it’s for Aby the what is it you called him—Aby 
Gradus? No; Aby the Gracian—your top boy—as used to be—he 
that his old grandmother (God help us!—he had no other kith 
or kin) walked ten miles just to see him stand at the head of his 
class, that she might die with an easy heart—it’s for him, it is’ 

‘Well, replied the master, ‘I know that; I know it’s for him 
—and I'll tell you what, Mary, we are growing—not to say ould— 
but advancing to the region of middle life—past its meridian, indeed 
—and we can’t afford to be throwing away our substance on the 
like of Aby’—— 

‘James !’ exclaimed Mary. 

‘Ay, indeed, Mary; we must come to a period—a full stop, I 
mean—and’—he drew a deep breath, then added—‘and sake no 
more poor scholars 1 

‘O James, don’t say the likes o’ that, said the gentle-hearted 
woman ; ‘don’t. A poor scholar never came into the house that I 
didn’t feel as if he brought fresh air from heaven with him—I never 
miss the bit I give them—my heart warms to the soft homely sound 
of their bare feet on the floor, and the door a’most opens of itself to 
let them in,’ 

“Still, we must take care of ourselves, woman dear,’ replied James 
with a dogged look. Why the look should be called ‘ dogged,’ I do 
not know, for dogs are anything but obstinate, or given to it; but 
he put on the sort of look so called ; and Mary, not moved from her 
purpose, covered the mouth of the jug with a huge red apple-potato, 
and beckoning a neighbour's child, who was hopping over the 
multiplication-table in the little court-yard, desired her to run for her 
life, with the jug, while it was hot, to the house where Aby stopped 
that week, and be sure tell him he was to take it after he had said 
his prayers, and while it was screeching hot. She then drew her 
wheel opposite her husband, and began spinning. 

‘I thought, James, she said, ‘that Abel was a strong pet of yours, 
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though you ’ve cooled to him of late; I’m sure he got you a deal of 
credit.’ 

‘All Ill ever get by him, 

‘Oh, don’t say that !—sure the blessing is a fine thing; and all the 
learning you give out, James, honey, doesn’t lighten what you have 
in your head, which is a grate wonder. ' If I only take the meal out 
of the losset, handful by handful, it wastes away; but your brains 
hould out better than the meal: take ever so much away, and there’s 
the same still.’ 

‘Mary, you’re a fool, agra!’ answered her husband; but he 
smiled. The schoolmaster was a man, and all men like flattery, 
even from their wives. 

‘ And that’s one reason, dear, why you can’t be a loser by giving 
your learning to them that wants it,’ she continued; ‘it does them 
good, and does you no harm.’ 

The schoolmaster made no answer, and Mary continued. She 
was a true woman, getting her husband into a good humour before 
she intimated her object. 

‘I’ve always thought a red head lucky, dear.’ 

‘ The ancients valued the colour highly,’ he answered. 

‘Think of that now! And a boy I saw to-day had just such 
another lucky mole as yourself under his left eye.’ 

‘What boy?’ inquired the master. 

‘A poor fatherless and motherless craythur, with his Vosters and 
little books slung in a strap at his back, and a purty tidy second suit 
of clothes under his arm for Sunday. It put me in mind of the way 
you tould me you set off poor-scholaring yerself, darlin’ !—all as one 
as that poor little boy, darrin’ the second suit of clothes, 

‘What did he want?’ inquired O’Leary, resuming his bad temper ; 
for Mary made a mistake in her second hit. She judged of his 
character by her own. Prosperity had rendered her more thoughtful 
and anxious to dispense the blessings she enjoyed, but it had 
hardened her husband. 

5 ae six months of your taching to make a man of him, that’s 
all. 

‘Has he the money to pay for it?’ 

‘I’m sure I never asked him. The trifle collected for a poor 
scholar is little enough to give him a bit to eat, without paying 
anything to a strong* man like yerself, James O’Leary; only 
just the ase and contintment it brings to one’s sleep by night, 
and one’s work by day, to be afther doing a kind turn to a fellow- 
Christian.’ 

‘Mary,’ replied the schoolmaster, in a slow and decided tone, 
“ that’s all botheration, 

Mary gave a start: she could hardly believe she heard correctly.; 
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but there sat James O’Leary, looking as hard as if he had been 
turned from a man of flesh into a man of stone. 

. ‘Father of mercy!’ she exclaimed, ‘spake again, man alive! and 
tell us is it yerself that’s in it !’ 

James laughed—not joyously or humorously, but a little dry half- 
starved laugh, lean and hungry—a niggardly laugh; but before he 
had time to reply, the door opened slowly and timidly, and a shock 
of rusty red hair, surmounting a pale acute face, entered, consider- 
ably in advance of the body to which it belonged. 

‘That’s the boy I tould you of? said Mary. ‘ Come in, ma bouchal; 

' the master himself’s in it now, and will talk to you, dear.’ 

The boy advanced his slight delicate form, bowed both by study 
and privation, and his keen penetrating eyes looking out from 
beneath the projecting brows which overshadowed them. 

Mary told him to sit down; but he continued standing, his fingers 
twitching convulsively amid the leaves of a Latin book, in which he 
hoped to be examined. 

*What’s your name ?—and stand up!’ said the master gruffly. 

The boy told him his name was Edward Moore, and asked if he 
would give him the run of the school, an odd lesson now and again, 
and let him pick up as much as he could. 

‘And what,’ inquired O’Leary, ‘ will you give me in return ?” 

‘I have but little, sir, replied the boy, ‘for my mother has six of 
us, paying to one, whose face we never see, a heavy rent for the shed 
we starve under. My father’s in heaven—my eldest sister a cripple 
—and but for the kindness of the neighbours, and the goodness of 
one or two families at Christmas and Whitsuntide, and, above all, 
the blessing of God, which never laves us, we might turn out upon 
the road—and beg,’ 

‘But all that is nothing to me,’ said O’Leary very coldly. 

“I know that, sir” answered the boy; yet he looked as if he did 
not know it, ‘though your name’s up in the country for kindness, as 
well as learning. But I was coming to it. I have a trifle of about 
eighteen shillings, besides five which the priest warned me to keep, 
when I went for his blessing, as he said I might want it in case of 
sickness; and I was thinking if yer honour would take ten out of 
the eighteen, for a quarter, or so; I know I can’t pay yer honour as 
I ought, only just for the love of God; and if ye’d please to examine 
me in the Latin, His Reverence said I’d be no disgrace to you.’ 

“Just let me see what ye ’ve got,’ said the schoolmaster. The boy 
drew forth from inside his waistcoat the remnant of a cotton night- 
cap, and held it towards the schoolmaster’s extended hand; but 
Mary stood between her husband and his temptation. 

‘ Put it up, child” she said; ‘the masther doesn’t want it; he only 
had a mind to see if it was safe.’ Then aside to her husband: ‘ Let 
fall yer hand, James; it’s the devil that’s under yer elbow keeping 
it out, nibbling as the fishes do at the hook. Is it the thin shillings 
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of a widow’s son you’d be afther taking? It’s not yerself that’s in it 
at all’ Then to the boy: ‘Put it up, dear, and come in the morning’ 
But the silver had shone in the master’s eyes through the worn-out 
knitting—‘ the hin shillings, as Mary called them—and their chink 
aroused his avarice the more. So, standing up, he put aside his 
wife, as men often do good counsel, with a strong arm, and declared 
that he would have all or none; and that without pay he would 
receive no pupil. The boy, thirsting for learning, almost without 
hesitation agreed to give him all he possessed, only saying that ‘ the 
Lord above would raise him up some friend who would give him a 
bit, a sup, and a lock of straw to sleep on. Thus the bargain was 
struck, the penniless child turned from the door, knowing that, at 
least for that night, he would receive shelter from some kind-hearted 
cotter, and perhaps give in exchange tuition to those who could not 
afford to go to the ‘ great master ;’ while the dispenser of knowledge, 
chinking the ‘thin shillings,’ strode towards a well-heaped hoard, to 
add thereto the mite of a fatherless boy. Mary crouched over the 
cheerful fire, rocking herself backwards and forwards in real sorrow, 
and determined to consult the priest as to the change that had come 
over her husband, turning him out of himself into something ‘not 
right. 

This was O’Leary’s first public attempt to work out his deter- 
mination, and he was thoroughly ashamed of himself. He did not 
care to encounter Mary’s reproachful looks, so he brought over his 
blotted desk, and sat with his back to her, apparently intent on his 
books ; but despite all he could do, his mind went wandering back 
to the time he was a poor scholar himself; and no matter whether 
he looked over problems, or turned the leaves of Homer, there was 
the pale gentle face of the poor scholar, whom he had ‘ fleeced’ to 
the uttermost. 

‘Mary,’ he said, anxious to be reconciled to himself, ‘ there never 
avas one of them poor scholars that had not twice as much as they 
purtended. 

‘Was that the way with yerself, avick?’ she answered. James 
pushed back the desk, flung the ruler at the cat, bounced the door 
after him, and went to bed. He did not fall very soon asleep—nor, 
when he did, did he sleep very soundly—but tossed and tumbled 
about in a most undignified manner; so much so, that his poor wife 
left off rocking, and, taking out her beads, began praying as hard 
and fast as she could; and she believed her prayers took effect, for 
he soon became tranquil, and slept soundly. But Mary went on 
praying. She was accounted what was called the steadiest hamd at 
prayers in the country; but, on this particular night, she prayed on 
without stopping, until the gray cock, who always crowed at four, 
told her what the time was, and she thought she might as well sleep 
for a couple of hours; for Mary could not only pray when she liked, 
but sleep when she pleased, which is frequently the case with the 
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innocent-hearted. As soon, however, as she hung the beads on the 
same nail that supported the holy water, cross, and cup, James gave 
a groan and a start, and called her. ‘Give me your hand, he 
said, ‘that I may know it’s you that’s in it’ Mary did so, and 
affectionately bade God bless him. 

‘Mary, my own ould darling,’ he whispered, ‘I’m a grate sinnér, 
and all my learning isn’t—isn’t worth a brass farthing.’ Mary was 
really astonished to hear him say this. ‘It’s quite in airnest I am, 
dear ; and here’s the key of my little box, and go and bring out that 
poor scholar’s nightcap, and take care of his money, and as soon as 
day breaks entirely, go find out where he’s stopping, and tell him 
I'll never touch cross nor coin belonging to him, nor one of his class, 
and give him back his coins of silver and his coins of brass; and, 
Mary, agra, if you’ve the power, turn every boy in the parish into a 
poor scholar, that I may have the satisfaction of taching them; for 
I’ve had a DREAM, Mary, and I'll tell it to you, who knows better 
than myself how to be grateful for such a warning. There, praise 
the holy saints! is a streak of daylight. Now listen, Mary, and don’t 
interrupt me. 

“I suppose it’s dead I was first; but, anyhow, I thought I was 
floating about in a dark space, and every minute I wanted to fly up, 
but something kept me down. J could not rise—and as I grew used 
to the darkness, you see, I saw a great many things floating about 
like myself—mighty curious shapes. One of them, with wings like 
a bat, came close up to me; and, after all, what was it but a Homer; 
and I thought maybe it would help me up; but when I made a grab 
at it, it turned into smoke. Then came a great white-faced owl, with 
red bothered eyes, and out of one of them glared a Voster, and out 
of the other a Gough; and globes and inkhorns changed, Mary, in 
the sight of my two looking eyes, into vivacious tadpoles, swimming 
here and there, and making game of me as they passed. Oh, I 
thought the time was a thousand years, and everything about me 
talking bad Latin and Greek that would bother a saint, and I without 
power to answer or to get away. I’m thinking it was the school- 
masters’ purgatory I was in,’ 

‘Maybe so,’ replied Mary, ‘ particularly as they wouldn’t let you 
correct the bad Latin, dear,’ 

‘ But it changed, Mary, and I found myself, afther a thousand or 
two years, in the midst of a mist—there was a mistiness all around 
me—and in my head—but it was a clear, soft, downy-like vapour, 
and I had my full liberty in it, so I kept on going up—up for ever 
so many years, and by degrees it cleared away, drawing itself into a 
bohreen at either side, leading towards a great high hill of light, and I 
made straight for the hill; and having got over it, I looked up, and 
of all the brightnesses I ever saw, was the brightness above me the 
brightest ; and the more I looked at it, the brighter it grew; and yet 


there was no dazzle in my eyes; and something whispered me that 
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that was heaven, and with that I fell down on my knees, and asked 
how I was to get up there; for mind ye, Mary, there was a gulf 
between me and the hill, or, to speak more to your understanding, a 
gap; the hill of light above me was in noways joined to the hill on 
which I stood. So I cried how was I to get there. Well, before you 
could say twice ten, there stood before me seven poor scholars, those 
seven, dear, that I taught, and that have taken the vestments since. 
I knew them all, and I knew them well. Many a hard day’s work I 
had gone through with them, just for that holy blessed pay, the love 
of God—there they stood, and Abel at their head.’ 

‘Oh, yah mulla! think of that now, my poor Aby; didn’t I know 
the good pure drop was in him!’ interrupted Mary. 

‘©The only way for you to get to that happy place, masther, dear,” 
they said, “is for you to make a ladder of use 

‘Ts it a ladder of the’. 

‘Whisht, will ye?’ interrupted the master. ‘“ We are the stairs,” 
said they, “that will lead you to that happy mansion. All your 
learning, of which you were so proud—all your examinations—all 
your disquisitions and knowledge—your algebra and mathematics— 
your Greek—ay, or even your Hebrew, if you had that same, all are 
hot worth a ¢rancen. All the mighty fine doings, the greatness of 
man, or of man’s learning, are not the value of a single blessing 
here; but we, masther jewel, WE ARE YOUR CHARITIES; seven of us 
poor boys, through your means, learned their duty—seven of us! 
and upon us you can walk up to the shining light, and be happy 
for ever.” 

‘T was not a bit bothered at the idea of making a step-/adder of the 
seven holy craturs, who, though they had been poor scholars, were far 
before myself where we were now; but as they bent, I stepped, first 
on Abel, then on Paddy Blake, then on Billy Murphy ; but anyhow, 
when I got to the end of the seven, I found there were five or six 
more wanting; I tried to make a spring, and only for Abel, I’d have 
gone—I don’t know where: he held me fast. “O the Lord be mer- 
ciful! is this the way with me afther all?” I said. “ Boys—darlings ! 
can ye get me no more than half way afther all” 

<« Sure there must be more of us to help you,” makes answer Paddy 
Blake. “Sure ye lived many years in the world after we left you,” 
says Abel; “and, unless you hardened your heart, it isn’t possible 
but you must have had a dale more of us to help you. Sure you 
were never content, having tasted the ever-increasing sweetness of 
seven good deeds, to stop short and lave your task unfinished ? Oh, 
then, if you did, masther,” said the poor fellow, “if you did, it’s my- 
self that’s sorry for you.” Well, Mary, agra, I thought my heart 
would burst open when I remembered what came over me last night 
—and much more—arithmetical calculations—when I had full and 
plinty, of what the little you gave and I taught came to—and every 
niggard thought was like a sticking-up dagger in my heart—and I 
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looking at a glory I could never reach, because of my cramped heart; 
and just then I woke. I’m sure I must have had the prayers of 
some holy creature about me to cause such a warning.’ 

Mary made no reply, but sank on her knees by the bedside, weep- 
ing—tears of joy they were—she felt that her prayers had been heard 
and answered. ‘And now, Mary, let us up and be Stirring, for life 
is but short for the doing of our duties. We'll have the poor scholars 
to breakfast—and, darling, youll look out for more of them. And, 


oh! but my heart’s as light'as the down of a thistle, and all through 
my blessed dream,’ } 
32 
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wa TER the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus in the year 

| 70 of the Christian era, Palestine continued for upwards 
| of two centuries in the condition of a miserable Roman 
| Province, inhabited by a mixed population of pagans, 
bteteweesy Jews, and Christians. In Jerusalem, temples of Venus 
and Jupiter were erected on the most sacred spots of Christian 
history; and heathenism triumphed in the possession of the Holy 
City of two religions. On the establishment of Christianity in the 
Roman empire by Constantine in the year 321, this state of things 
was changed. Palestine and Jerusalem became objects of interest 
to all Christians, and crowds of pilgrims went to visit the localities 
celebrated by the Evangelists. Splendid churches were erected on 
the ruins of the pagan temples, and every spot ascertained by histo- 
rical evidence, or pointed out by vague tradition, as the scene of any 
of the memorable events in the life of Christ and his apostles, was 
marked by a chapel or a house of prayer. Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land became the resort of numerous bodies of clergy, who, residing 
in the churches and monasteries which the piety of the wealthy had 
founded for them, made it their Occupation to point out to pilgrims 
the various localities which they had come to see, and to exhibit 
holy relics connected with the Saviour’s life and sufferings, into the 
authenticity of which the eager and craving superstition of the 
pilgrims did not permit them to inquire. yates 

in ne end of the fourth century, the gigantic Roman empire, 
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already near its final dissolution, was broken up into two—the 
Western Empire, the capital of which was Rome; and the Eastern, 
the capital of which was Constantinople. It was to the latter of 
these that Syria and Palestine were attached. Before the end of the 
fifth century, the Western Empire had been completely destroyed by 
the irruption of the German races, and the beginnings of a new 
European civilisation were rising from its ruins. Meanwhile the 
Eastern, called also the Greek or Byzantine Empire, remained entire. 
Its dissolution, however, was near at hand. About the year 630, the 
Arabs, burning with the spirit of conquest infused into them by the 
religion of Mohammed, poured into its provinces, as the Huns and 
Vandals had formerly poured into the provinces of its sister empire 
of the west. Egypt, Syria, and Palestine were detached from the 
Byzantine empire, and annexed as dependencies to the great Arabic 
empire of the califs. Thus the religion of Mohammed became 
dominant in the Holy Land of the Christians, and the temples and 
chapels of Jerusalem were converted into mosques. 


PILGRIMAGES TO THE HOLY LAND—CRUELTIES OF THE TURKS— 
PETER THE HERMIT. 


Scarcely were the foundations of a new civilisation laid in the 
west of Europe—scarcely had the German races been absorbed into 
the bosom of the old Roman population—when, under the influence 
of the Latin Church, then rearing itself above the universal wreck, 
the spirit of religious pilgrimages began to revive. 

Annually, numbers of pilgrims from Italy or the remote west 
wended their way through Asia Minor, and southwards along the 
shores of the Levant; or, as was very common, conjoining the spirit 
of piety with that of commerce, they were carried in trading-vessels 
along either shore of the Mediterranean, extending a voyage under- 
taken originally for trading purposes, so as to embrace also the great 
object of a visit to the Holy Land. The treatment of these pilgrims, 
as well as of the Christian residents, the rélics of the old population 
of Palestine, by the Mohammedan masters of the soil, varied accord- 
ing to the general aspect of the times, and the disposition of the 
reigning calif. In return for a certain tribute, the earlier califs 
permitted the Christians of Jerusalem to have a patriarch and an 
ecclesiastical establishment according to their own forms. Of all 
the califs, the celebrated Haroun al Raschid was the most tolerant, 
and under him the Christians enjoyed perfect peace. 

Under the Fatimite califs of Egypt, who conquered Syria about 
the year 980, a different policy was pursued, and the Christian 
inhabitants of Palestine, as well as the pilgrims to the Holy Shrine, 
were treated with the utmost cruelty. The pilgrims were robbed, 
beaten, and sometimes slain on their journey ; the Christian residents 
oppressed by heavy impositions, and their feelings outraged by 
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insults against their religion, and by the violation of their domestic 
ties. Rumours of these cruelties of the Fatimite califs towards their 
Christian subjects and the Latin pilgrims reached the west of 
Europe, and excited a strong feeling of indignation in the breasts of 
the pious. 

The sufferings of the Christians of Palestine under the Fatimite 
califs were insignificant compared with those which they endured 
after the invasion and conquest of Palestine by the Turkish hordes 
in 1065. But recently converted to Moslemism, and therefore more 
rude and fanatical than the other Mohammedans, these Turks 
wreaked their vengeance on all alike—Christians, Jews, and even 
the native Mohammedans. ‘No description, says the Abbé Vertot, 
in his History of the Knights of Malta, ‘can give a conception of 
all the cruelties which they committed. Numbers of the Christians 
were butchered; the hospital of St John, founded for the relief of 
pilgrims, about seventeen years before, by some pious Italian mer- 
chants, who had obtained a piece of ground for the purpose, was 
plundered; and these barbarians would have destroyed the Holy 
Sepulchre, had not their avarice restrained them. The fear of losing 
the revenues raised upon the pilgrims of the west preserved the 
tomb of our Saviour. But, to gratify at once their avarice and their 
hatred to all who bore the name of Christians, they loaded them 
with heavier tributes; so that the pilgrims, after having spent all 
their money in the course of so long a voyage, or having been 
stripped by robbers, and worn out with hunger and miseries of all 
sorts, at last, for want of money to discharge such excessive tributes, 
perished at the gates of Jerusalem, without being able to obtain the 
consolation of seeing, before they died, the Holy Sepulchre—the only 
object of their vows, and the end of so tedious a pilgrimage.’ 

The news of the atrocities perpetrated by the Turks in Jerusalem 
produced a deep sensation over the whole of Christendom, as well 
among the Latin Christians—as the Roman Catholic nations of the 
west of Europe were called—as among the Greek Christians—the 
name given to the population of what still remained of the old 
Byzantine empire. The latter, however, were more deeply and 
immediately interested; for they had reason to dread, from their 
geographical situation, that if the Turks were not checked, Constan- 
tinople, the capital of their own empire, would soon share the same 
fate as Jerusalem. Accordingly, about the year 1073, the Greek 
emperor, Manuel VII., sent to supplicate the assistance of the great 
Pope Gregory VII. against the Turks, accompanying his petition 
with many expressions of profound respect for His Holiness in parti- 
cular, and the Latin Church in general. Till now, there had prevailed. 
a spirit of antagonism between the Latin and Greek Churches; the 
Roman Catholics regarding the Greek Christians as heretics and 
schismatics ; and the latter yielding spiritual obedience to their own 
patriarch, and refusing to acknowledge the pope of the west as the 
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universal head of the church. Gregory VII., therefore, eagerly 
received the application of the Greek emperor for assistance against 
the Turks, seeing in the career thus opened up for himself and his 
successors the prospect of a final subjection of the Greek to the 
Latin Church. He resolved, therefore, to give the enterprise his 
countenance; nay, to march himself at the head of an army raised 
to deliver the Holy Sepulchre from the hands of the Infidels. 

Gregory was prevented from ever carrying his designs into execu- 
tion, and the idea of a crusade died gradually away. Meanwhile 
the Turks were extending their victories at the expense of the Greek 
empire. Before the accession of the celebrated Alexius Comnenus 
to the Byzantine throne in the year 1o8r, the whole of Asia Minor 
was in the possession of the Turks ; and the Greek empire, shorn of its 
Asiatic provinces, was reduced so as to include only Greece, Mace- 
donia, Thrace, and Illyria. Asia Minor was broken up into various 
Turkish kingdoms, the sultans of which soon began to quarrel among 
themselves—a circumstance which was fortunate for Alexius, as it 
arrested the progress of the Turks, and retained them on the Asiatic 
side of the Bosphorus. The disturbed state of Asia Minor, however, 
only increased the sufferings of the pilgrims who continued to flock 
from Europe to the Holy Land. Not one out of three returned to 
recount his hardships, or to thrill the hearts of his relatives and 
fellow-villagers at home with descriptions of Jerusalem and its 
environs—the Mount of Olives, the Garden of Gethsemane, the 
place of Crucifixion, and the Holy Sepulchre. 

Among those who undertook the pilgrimage to Jerusalem when 
the dangers attending it were greatest, was a native of Amiens in 
France, named Peter; of whose life up to this period all that we 
know is, that he had served as a soldier in his youth; had after- 
wards married a lady of rank, but poor and old; and had finally 
abjured the world from religious motives, and become a monk and 
an ascetic, obtaining from those who knew him and his solitary 
aanner of life the name of Peter the Hermit. To atone for some 
crime which haunted his conscience, or for the sins of his youth in 
general, Peter resolved on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Of the 
particulars of his journey thither we have no record; we only know 
that he arrived at Jerusalem in safety, and visited all the scenes 
sacred in a Christian’s eyes. His, however, was not a mind to be 
contented with the mere refined enjoyment of having seen what 
others had not seen—with the mere pleasure of having walked in the 
streets and suburbs of Jerusalem. No: as he walked along these 
Streets and suburbs, gazing at this and that holy spot, insolent and 
contemptuous Turks looking on and mocking, his spirit burned and 
grew bitter within him, and his hand clenched itself convulsively, as 
if longing for a sword. At night his discourse with the Latin Chris- 
tian in whose house he lodged was about Jerusalem—its ancient 
glory, its present degradation, the hopes of its future restoration ; 
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and on the same theme he descanted much with Simeon, the pious 
Greek patriarch of Jerusalem, in whom, although heretical in many 
points which Peter, as a Latin Christian, deemed important, he found 
in the main a congenial spirit. In reply to Peter’s questions and 
propositions, the patriarch explained that nothing was to be expected 
from the Greek empire in behalf of the Holy Land; that the court 
of Constantinople was so dissolute and corrupt, that a holy enter- 
prise, such as the rescue of Palestine from the Turks, would be the 
last it would be likely to think of or undertake; and that the only 
hope was, that the Latin princes might be persuaded to form a 
league for the grand purpose which had already been entertained by 
Gregory VII. ‘This proposal, says Abbé Vertot, ‘startled the 
Hermit; but, far from abating his zeal, though he foresaw all the 
difficulties attending it, he persuaded himself that they might be got 
over by the assistance and protection of the pope.’ ‘ Write, he said. 
to the patriarch, ‘to the pope and to all the Latin Christians; and 
seal your letters with the signet of your office as patriarch of Jeru- 
salem. As a penance for my sins, I will travel over Europe; I will 
describe everywhere the desolate condition of the Holy City, and 
exhort princes and people to wrest it from the profane hands of the 
Infidels.’ The letters were accordingly written, and the Hermit set 
sail with them from Joppa. Arrived in Italy, he presented the 
patriarch’s letters to the pope, detailing at the same time his own 
observations with respect to the wretched condition of Jerusalem, 
and urging His Holiness to use his authority, as the head of Christen- 
dom, to commence an enterprise, the noblest, he said, ever suggested 
by the Spirit of God to man. 

Urban II., who was then pope, was an able and humane man, 
and both by natural character and by education, as the pupil and 
protégé of his predecessor Gregory VII., quite prepared to enter into 
a scheme so favourable to the dominance of the papal power as the 
Crusades. The state of Europe, however, and of Italy in particular, 
was such as to make it desirable that he should sound the sentiments 
of Christendom with regard to the enterprise before he actually 
appeared at its head. In other words, he resolved that the Crusades 
should be preached from the pulpits of the church before they were 
commanded by a papal bull. Calling the Hermit, therefore, he 
applauded his zeal, expressed his sympathy with his views, and 
exhorted him to travel through Europe, and stir up the enthusiasm 
of the people in behalf of the great enterprise to which he had 
devoted himself. Thus encouraged, the Hermit departed, going 
from town to town, and from village to village; and, in the language 
of the chroniclers, ‘traversing the whole of Europe in less than a 
year’s time.’ His strange and wild aspect, his glittering eye, his 
shrill and unearthly eloquence, the grandeur of his theme, his 
pathetic descriptions of the state of Jerusalem and the Christians 
there, produced everywhere the most extraordinary sensations. 
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Diminutive, and even mean in personal appearance, he seemed like 
one inspired and beyond himself when, from the steps of some 
church door, he harangued the crowd which gathered to hear him. 
‘He set out,’ says a contemporary historian, ‘ from whence I know 
not, nor with what purpose; but we saw him passing through the 
towns and villages, everywhere preaching, and the people flocking 
round him, loading him with gifts, and praising his sanctity with 
such eulogiums, that I never remember having seen so great honours 
paid to any other man. He was very generous, however, in distrib- 
uting what was given him. He brought back to their homes women 
who had left their husbands, and, with wonderful authority, restored 
peace among such as were living unhappily together. In whatever 
he said or did there was something divine, insomuch that people 
went to pluck hairs from his mule, and kept them afterwards as 
relics. Out of doors he generally wore a woollen tunic, with a brown 
mantle which descended to his heels. His arms and feet were bare: 
he ate little or no bread; but lived on fish and wine.’ 

Such being the success of the Hermit’s mission, the pope an- 
nounced his approbation of the projected Crusade; and in the year 
1095 summoned two councils, where the subject was discussed. At 
the first of these, held at Placentia in March 1095, ambassadors from 
the Greek emperor Alexius appeared to petition for aid against the 
Turks; and those who were present pledged themselves to give it: 
and at the second, the famous Council of Clermont, held at the town 
of that name in Auvergne in the month of November, the Crusade 
was definitively resolved on. Ascending the pulpit, Pope Urban IT. 
addressed an enormous multitude of clergy of every order, and lay- 
men from all parts of the world, expounding to them the scheme in 
which, as head of Christendom, he wished to engage their thoughts, 
their prayers, and their labours. An outline of this memorable 
speech has been preserved to us. After alluding to the various per- 
plexing topics with which, for the last seven days, they had been 
occupied—the crimes and errors which, as an ecclesiastical assembly, 
they had been taking cognisance of—the chaotic and disorderly 
condition of the church in general—he holds out the Crusade to 
their view as ‘a haven of rest, an enterprise in which they may all 
engage, enthusiastic co-operation in which will atone for their crimes, 
make them forget their differences, and weld them together again as 
one true church. After dilating on the power and tyranny of the 
Turks, he goes on to prove, by a curious physiological observation, 
that the Turks may be conquered. ‘It is plain, he says, ‘ that every 
race of people born in the southern regions, being scorched with the 
intense heat of the sun, abounds more in reflection than in blood; 
and therefore they avoid coming to close quarters, because they are 
aware how little blood they possess. Whereas the people who are 
born amid polar frosts, and distant from the sun’s heat, are less 
cautious indeed; but, elate with their copious and luxuriant flow of 
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blood, they fight with the greatest alacrity.’ ‘ Remember,’ he says, 
‘the saying of God: “ Narrow is the way which leadeth to life.” 
Place before your imagination, if you shall be made captive, torments 
and chains; nay, every possible suffering that can be inflicted. 
Expect even horrible punishments, that so, if it be necessary, you 
may redeem your souls at the expense of your bodies. Do you fear 
death, ye men of courage? Know you not “that for men to live is 
wretchedness, and to die is gain?” Death sets free from its filthy 
prison the human soul, which then takes flight for the mansions 
fitted for its virtues; death accelerates their country to the good; 
death cuts short the wickedness of the ungodly. By means of death, 
the soul, made free, is either soothed with joyful hope, or is punished 
without further apprehension of worse.’ On, and still on, he spoke 
in the same strain, swaying the whole assembly with his fervour till 
the mass of congregated human. beings began to heave to and fro 
beneath him like a sea. At length, as, turning from the difficulties 
of the enterprise, he urged them to undertake it, the pent-up emotions 
of the crowd burst forth, and cries of: ‘ Deus vult/ Deus id vult 1? 
—‘ God wills it! God wills it!’ rose simultaneously from all parts of 
the square. Hushing the joyous tumult with a wave of his hand, the 
pontiff proceeded: ‘ Lo, dearest brethren, the fulfilment of the Scrip- 
tural promise, that wherever two or three are gathered together in 
the name of Christ, there He will be with them. The Spirit of God 
alone can have caused this unanimity of sentiment among you. Let 
the very words, then, which his Spirit has dictated to you, be your 
cry of war. When you attack the enemy, let the words resound from 
every side: “ Deus vult! Deus id vult/” The old, the infirm, the 
weaker sex altogether, must remain in Europe. They would be an 
impediment rather than an assistance. In this holy undertaking the 
rich should succour their poorer brethren, and equip them for war. 
The clergy must not depart without the license of their bishops; for, 
if they should, their journey would be fruitless. The people must 
not go without a sacerdotal benediction. Let every one mark, on 
his breast or back, the sign of our Lord’s cross, that the saying may 
be fulfilled: “ He who takes up the cross, and follows me, is worthy 
of me.”’ Tears, groans, and shouts were the replies of the crowd. 
The whole multitude knelt, while one of the cardinals made con- 
fession to God of their sins; and when they rose, crosses of red 


cloth were to be seen on the shoulders of many a priest and many a 
warrior. 


THE FIRST CRUSADE. 


The Crusades were precisely the enterprise to enlist the sympa- 
thies of Europe in the end of the eleventh century. The power of 
the church, the feeling of reverence for everything ecclesiastical, was 
at its height; the might of physical force, the brawling fierceness of 
a time when splitting skulls with battle-axes was the most exciting 
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and applauded of human occupations, were overawed and attempered 
by respect for spiritual symbols; the mail-clad knight bowed low 
before the cross, and could be made to tremble in the presence of a 
lean and decrepit priest. Moreover, the love of adventure, that 
mystic, compound, indescribable something which we denominate the 
spirit of chivalry; the desire of wandering through the world a faith- 
ful and true knight, waging deadly war with falsehood and guile, and 
assisting everywhere the weak and oppressed against the strong and 
tyrannical—this fine passion, the particular form at that time of a 
feeling which has inspired all noble souls since ever the world began, 
had begun to exert its influence over European society. The Cru- 
sades appealing, then, as they did, to the two most powerful feelings 
of the time—reverence for the church, and the spirit of adventure— 
absorbed and drank up all the enthusiasm and all the intellect of 
the age. As soon as the Council of Clermont had risen, the pre- 
.parations for invading the Holy Land began in almost every country 
of Europe. The clanging of the smith’s hammer, making or repair- 
ing his lord’s armour, was heard in every village; and in hundreds 
of castles, through the long winter evenings, the fair hands of 
mothers, wives, sisters, and lovers were employed in embroidering 
the banners which their dear ones were to carry into the holy fields 
~—pride and hope mingling in their gentle bosoms with sighs and 
forebodings as their fingers rustled amid the silken folds. ‘The 
poor themselves,’ says a contemporary historian, who gives us a life- 
like description of the preparations for the Crusade in Germany and 
France, ‘ caught the flame so ardently that no one paused to think 
of the smallness of his wealth; but each set about selling his pro- 
perty at as low a price as if he had been held in some horrible 
captivity, and sought to pay his ransom without loss of time. There 
was a general dearth at the time; but no sooner had Christ inspired 
the multitudes of people to seek a voluntary exile, than the money 
which had been hoarded up was instantly put in circulation, and 
articles which had been horribly dear were on a sudden sold for 
nothing. In the meantime, most of those who had not determined 
to go on the journey themselves were busy joking and laughing at 
those who were thus selling their goods at such a loss, and prophe- 
sied that the expedition would be disastrous, and the return home 
worse. Such was their language to-day; but on the morrow, lo! 
seized with the same enthusiasm as the rest, the mockers abandoned 
all they had for a few crowns, and set out with the very persons they 
had laughed at. Who can count the children and the infirm who 
hastened to the war! Who can count the old men and the young 
maidens who hurried forward! “ Yow warriors,” they cried, “ shall 
vanquish by the spear and the sword; but let us at least conquer 
Christ by our sufferings.” At the same time one might see a thou- 
sand things springing from the same spirit—some astonishing, some 
laughable: the poor shoeing their oxen as we shoe horses, and 
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harnessing them to two-wheeled carts, in which they placed their 
little stock of provisions and their young children, and proceeding 
onward; while the babes, at every town and castle they saw before 
them, demanded eagerly if that was Jerusalem.’ 

This description applies more particularly to France and Germany ; 
but similar scenes were enacted in all countries whither the news of 
what had taken place at the Council of Clermont had been carried. 
*There was no nation,’ says the historian, William of Malmesbury, 
“so remote, no people so retired, as not to respond to the pope’s 
wishes. This ardent passion inspired not only the continental 
provinces, but also the most distant islands and savage countries. 
‘The Welshman left his hunting, the Scotchman his fellowship with 
vermin, the Dane his drinking party, the Norwegian his raw fish.’ 
By the spring, therefore, of 1096—the time appointed by the pope 
for the setting out of the expedition—masses of the European popu- 
lation were in motion from all quarters, directing their course towards 
Asia. Slowly at first they began to roll, but as the stream continued, 
it became larger and more rapid by the accession of new enthusiasts, 
till at last it swept onward like a flood. Robbers, murderers, and 
all sorts of criminals joined the bands of Crusaders as they marched 
along, resolved to purchase by their services in the Holy Land that 
salvation which their crimes had made them despair of till now. 
The Crusade! the Crusade! was the one all-absorbing thought of 
Europe ; and not a meteor shot athwart the sky that was not inter- 
preted as an omen and an encouragement from Heaven to persevere 
in the enterprise. It is calculated that, in the spring of 1096, the 
various masses in motion towards the Holy Land amounted to six 
millions of souls. This, however, appears to be an exaggeration. 

It does not seem that any definite arrangements had been made 
as to the organisation of the multitudes who should engage in the 
Crusade, their order of march, or the leaders whose banners they 
should follow. These matters were left to arrange themselves. The 
general assertion of historians is, that the first who marched to the 
Holy Land consisted of a body of 20,000 foot, with only eight horse- 
men, commanded by a Burgundian gentleman, named, from his 
poverty, Walter the Penniless. They were followed by a rabble of 
40,000 men, women, and children, led by Peter the Hermit—a medley 
of all nations and languages, kept together by no other organisation 
than that of their own wild enthusiasm. Next followed a band of 
15,000 men, mostly Germans, under a priest named Gottschalk. 
These three multitudes led the way in the Crusades, marching in 
the order in which we have named them, and pursuing the same 
route—that, namely, which leads through Hungary and Bulgaria 
towards Asia Minor. A word respecting the fate of these three 
bands before proceeding with the general history of the Crusade. 

Walter the Penniless and his band accomplished a large part of 
their journey with no other casualties than those inevitable on such 
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( 
amarch, They traversed even the marshes and rivers of Hungar 
with little loss. It was different, however, when they entere 
Bulgaria. The natives, indignant that their country should be us 
as a thoroughfare by a multitude of vagrants from the west, mar 
ing they scarcely knew whither, and eating up enormous quantiti 
of provisions as they went, did everything in their power to haras 
and annoy them, and at length commenced a declared war agains 
them. The consequence was, that the Crusaders, in fighting the’ 
way through Bulgaria, were dispersed and all but exterminated—p 
of the survivors retracing their steps; the rest, among whom w; 
Walter himself, reaching Constantinople with difficulty, where, b 
the permission of the Emperor Alexius, they remained waiting for th 
arrival of the Hermit and his companions. Peter, who had had th 
same difficulties to contend with as his predecessor in marchin 
through Hungary and Bulgaria, at length reached Constantine 
with his army greatly reduced, and in a most wretched conditio 

_Here he and Walter the Penniless joined forces, the ae 
assuming the superior command. The riotous conduct of th 
pilgrims soon wearied out the patience of Alexius, and he was gla 
to listen to the proposal of the Hermit to furnish them with th 
means of passing at once into Asia. The rabble, accordingly, witl 
Peter the Hermit and Walter the Penniless at their head, crosses 
the Bosphorus, and took up their quarters in Bithynia. Here thi 
became perfectly ungovernable, ravaging the country round, ani 
committing incredible excesses; and at length Peter, utterly dis 
gusted and despairing, left them to their own guidance, and returnet 
to Constantinople. After his departure, the Crusaders broke up int 
separate bands of marauders, and became an easy prey to the Turks 
The bravest of them were annihilated in a battle fought not far fron 
Nice, the capital of Bithynia, Walter the Penniless falling witl 
seven mortal wounds. Between two or three thousand alone escaped 
these were brought back to Constantinople by some troops despatch 
by Alexius, at the earnest solicitations of the Hermit, to rescue then 
from the Turks. Alexius bought their arms, and dismissed them 
with orders to return home; and thus ended the expeditions o 
Walter the Penniless and Peter the Hermit, consisting jointly o 
about 60,000 men. 

The 15,000 Germans led by Gottschalk never reached Constan: 
tinople, being slaughtered or dispersed during their passage throug 
Hungary. Hungary was also fatal to another army of Crusaders— 
the fourth in order, but greatly exceeding in numbers the other three 
put together. This terrible horde, consisting of about 200,00¢ 
wretches from France, England, Flanders, and Lorraine, had swept 
along through Germany, committing horrible ravages, especially 
against the Jews, whom they murdered without mercy in many ; 
the towns through which they directed their route, Of the characte 


of this savage multitude, and the views of those who led it, we know 
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little, except that they declared their intention to be to rescue the 
Holy Sepulchre, and that they were accused of blasphemously 
worshipping a goat and a goose, which they carried with them, 
asserting that they were filled with the Divine Spirit. As the rabble 
advanced, the Hungarians gave themselves up for lost; the king 
and his nobles were preparing to flee ; when the mass fell asunder of 
its own accord, and the panic-stricken fragments were hewn to pieces 
by the enraged people whose country they were invading. Some 
escaped to the north, and a few of the stragglers ultimately joined 
the succeeding bands of the Crusaders; but the vast majority 
perished. 

Thus, within a few months, upwards of a quarter of a million of 
human beings had been swept out of existence. Of the 20,000 who 
had marched under Walter the Penniless, the 40,000 who had fol- 
lowed under Peter the Hermit, the 15,000 Germans whom the priest 
Gottschalk had led, and the 200,000 savages who had composed the 
fourth and last division, making in all 275,000, certainly not 25,000 
survived. And this quarter of a million of individuals had spent 
their lives without one important result having been accomplished, 
without one glorious feat having been achieved. 

These multitudes, however, were the mere dregs and refuse of the 
age—poor wretches who had been hurried on by a kind of mania 
into the enterprise, without forethought or preparation of any sort, 
and whose main anxiety had been to be the first to reach the Holy 
Land. In the meantime the real chivalry of Europe was mustering 
for the Crusade; not mere fanatical masses under the influence of 
Priests and unknown adventurers, but the gentry, yeomanry, and 
serfs of feudal Europe, under chiefs of the first rank and renown. 
These were the true Crusaders. Drawn together from all parts, from 
city and country, from the islands and coasts of Northern Europe, 
as well as from France and Germany, they ranged themselves 
individually under the banners of the particular chief whom they 
preferred, or whom they considered themselves feudally bound to 
follow. Altogether they formed six armies, marching separately, and 
at considerable intervals of time. First came the army of Godfrey 
of Bouillon, Duke of Lorraine, the pride of his age for all noble and 
knightly virtues; immortalised by the poet Tasso, and in speaking 
of whom even the chroniclers become poetical. He had risen from 
a sick-bed to join the Crusade, had sold his lordship to raise the 
necessary money; and the fame of his character had assembled . 
many of the best knights of the age around his standard, inclusive 
of his brother Baldwin, and many other relations. In the month of 
August 1096, he commenced his march at the head of a great army. 
Not long after his departure, there set out, by a different route, the 
second army of Crusaders under Hugh the Great, Count of Ver- 
mandois, brother of Philip I., king of France—a brave and accom- 
plished leader, inferior, however, to Godfrey of Bouillon in piety and 
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those peculiar qualities summed up by the old romancists in the 
word ‘gentle.’ After Hugh of Vermandois, and probably acknow- 
ledging him as their feudal chief, came the potent French baron, 
Stephen, Count of Blois, a shrewd and sagacious commander; and 
the boisterous and good-tempered, but weak and irresolute, Robert 
Curthose, Duke of Normandy, the son of William the Conqueror, 
and brother of William Rufus, king of England, to whom he had 
mortgaged his duchy, in order to raise money for the Crusade. 
Under the duke’s banners were ranged most of the Norman and 
English Crusaders, among whom were Stephen, Earl of Albemarle, 
and Odo of Bayeux, Earl of Kent. Next followed Count Robert of 
Flanders, who also, though marching at the head of a separate 
army, acknowledged the brother of the French king as his chief. 
The fifth band of Crusaders consisted of 10,000 horse and an 
immense multitude of foot, who marched from Italy under the com- 
mand of Bohemond, Prince of Tarentum, the son of the famous 
Guiscard. Bohemond was able, ambitious, enterprising, and withal 
wary and crafty—the Ulysses of the Crusade. With him, and second 
in command in the army, came Tancred, the favourite hero of all 
the historians of the Crusade—so young, so valiant, so enthusiastic, 
so modest. ‘There was not among them all,’ says Tasso, ‘a greater 
warrior, nor any one of more courteous behaviour or finer counten- 
ance, or of loftier and more intrepid heart: if any shadow of a fault 
dimmed the lustre of his fame, it was only his folly in love’ The 
sixth and last crusading army consisted of the flower of the gay 
chivalry of Provence, Gascony, and Auvergne, led by the haughty 
and resolute Count Raimond of Toulouse. 

To detail the progress of the various armies on their way to Con- 
stantinople is unnecessary ; suffice it to say, that, pursuing the” 
route through Hungary and Bulgaria, Godfrey of Bouillon and his 
army reached Philippopoli, a city in the Greek emperor’s dominions, 
where they were holding their quarters, when they heard that Hugh 
of Vermandois, who, preceding the main body of his army, had set 
sail from an Italian port, and landed with a small train at Durazzo, 
also in the Greek emperor’s dominions, had been arrested by the 
emperor's orders, and carried a prisoner to Constantinople. This 
insult offered by Alexius to so prominent a chief of the Crusaders 
requires some explanation. The Greek emperor, it may be remem- 
bered, had been so anxious to receive assistance from the Latin 
. powers against the Turks, that he had sent ambassadors to the 
Council of Placentia to solicit it. He had not calculated, however, 
on szch assistance as was now offered. Here was army after army 
mustering in the west of Europe, all proposing to march through 
Thrace. Unless something could be done to stop their progress, 
the corn-fields of his country would be trampled under foot, his sub- 
jects impoverished by having to supply food to hordes of strangers, 


and his capital, Constantinople, itself would become a mere porch 
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for the Latins into Asia Minor. Scarcely knowing what to do, 
Alexius conceived the project of demanding the feudal homage of 
the chiefs of the Crusade, as a condition of permitting them to pass 
through his dominions. It was with this view, apparently, that he 
had given orders for the arrest of Hugh of Vermandois, arguing: 
that, if he could prevail on the brother of the French king to yield 
him homage, the other crusading chiefs would have less scruple in 
doing so. Godfrey of Bouillon, however, on hearing of the appre- 
hension of his fellow-crusader, hurried on through the Greek terri- 
tory to Constantinople. For six days he ravaged the country round 
the capital, till at length the emperor was obliged to yield. Hugh 
of Vermandois was released, and the Latin armies were received 
with respect and kindness. The aim of Alexius was now to persuade: 
Godfrey to yield him that homage voluntarily which he could not 
exact from him. With Hugh of Vermandois he had experienced 
little difficulty; but for a long time Godfrey of Bouillon peremptorily 
refused to accede to the proposal. At length, however—convinced, 
probably, that to continue obstinate would be to delay the progress: 
of the Crusade on account of a mere punctilio—he gave his consent, 
and a meeting took place, where Godfrey declared himself the liege- 
man of Alexius, and engaged to restore to him whatever Greek 
places he should recapture from the Turks; while in return, the 
emperor, by a curious ceremony of honour, adopted Godfrey as his 
son. Thus an alliance was formally concluded between the Crusaders 
and the Greek emperor; and after several days spent in feasting 
and relaxation at Constantinople, the Latin armies crossed the 
Hellespont, and encamped at Chalcedon, where they waited for the 
arrival of the other crusading troops. 

By pursuing the same policy-as he had adopted in the case of 
Hugh of Vermandois and Godfrey of Bouillon—that is, by harassing 
the armies as they marched through his dominions, at the same time 
corresponding with their leaders—the Greek emperor obtained an 
acknowledgment of feudal allegiance from the other commanders 
as they successively came up. Tancred and Count Raimond of 
Toulouse were the only leaders who escaped without having come 
under the obligation. Raimond was so resolute in his opposition, 
that Alexius was glad to accept from him a mere oath of friendship: 
Tancred crossed the Hellespont before the emperor was aware of 
his intentions, and thus eluded a submission which was repugnant 
to his chivalrous soul. Alexius, seeing that the Crusades were 
inevitable, and that he would be obliged to perform a part in them, 
consoled himself by thinking that he had at least established a 
nominal influence over the crusading chiefs before sending them 
into Asia; and that, while they bore all the toil and hardships of 
the enterprise, fighting their way through the Turks to the Holy 
Land, he, remaining safe in his own capital, would be able, by his 
skill and prudence, to reap for himself and his subjects all the 
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advantages resulting from the victories of the Latin armies, or even 
from their disasters. 

And now the Crusade was fairly on foot. Upwards of 600,000 
warriors of the west, besides a multitude of priests, women, and 
children, were actually encamped on the Asiatic soil. It was literally 
a moving nation, in which all languages were spoken, and ail 
costumes worn. There was the fair-haired son of the north, with 
broad open forehead, mild blue eyes, sanguine complexion, and 
large frame; there the dark-visaged southern, with his flashing 
glance and fiery soul; there was the knight in his armour, the priest 
in his robes, the foot-soldier in his tough jerkin, the unkempt serf 
with his belt of rope. There were pawing horses, swearing grooms, 
carts full of provision-sacks, groups of gossiping women, and 
crowds of merry children. Under the bright sun of Asia all was 
gaudy and brilliant. Spear-points glittered; breastplates and 
helmets gleamed; thousands of targes displayed their painted 
glories; pennons of blue, purple, and white streamed from every 
tent, while heavier flags flapped their sullen folds ; and everywhere, 
on shield, flag, helmet, tunic, and coat of mail, was seen blazoned the 
holy sign of the red cross. Walking through all these, threading 
his way through groups of soldiers and crowds of playing children, 
heedless of the looks cast upon him, and hearing not the oft-repeated 
bugle-blasts from all parts of the camp, might be seen a man of 
small stature, thin, emaciated, and coarsely clad, with downcast 
face, wild, unsettled eye, and timid nervous gait. It was the man 
who had created it all—Peter the Hermit. He had crossed from 
Constantinople with Godfrey of Bouillon ; and now, walking once 
more on the Asiatic soil, over the bones of those whom he had \ 
already led to perish there, he could look around and see in the 
hundreds of thousands of human beings who surrounded him the 
creatures and implements of his own enthusiasm, the monster result 
of that grief and rage of soul which had filled him as, but a few short 
months before, he found himself creeping along, a solitary and 
derided pilgrim, in the streets of Jerusalem. His revenge was near! 
He, a poor and feeble monk, was about to hurl such a thunder- 
bolt against the power of the Moslem as no potentate on earth had 
ever handled ; these myriads of enthusiasts whom he had brought 
from their homes he would dash against the walls of Jerusalem ; 
and every groan of his own spirit under Turkish insult would be 
repaid by the dying shrieks of a hundred Infidels—every Turkish 
laugh at the expense of his religion by a huzza from the Christian 
armies. On—on, then, to the Holy City ! 

Alas! the Holy City was yet far distant. Not much more than 
half their journey, in point of space, had been accomplished, and, 
in point of peril and difficulty, their march had little more than 
begun ; for they had just entered on the countries inhabited by the 


Infidel. Months had to roll over, and many a bloody field had to 
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be fought, ere the pinnacles of the Holy City should greet their 
longing eyes. 

The route of the crusading armies lay in a south-easterly direction 
through Asia Minor, and then southward to Jerusalem, along the 
shores of the Levant. Their march along this route—counting from 
the time of their crossing from Constantinople into Asia Minor (May 
1097), to the time when they came in sight of Jerusalem and laid 
siege to it (June 1099)—occupied upwards of two years; including, 
of course, their various halts and encampments, and the time spent 
in fighting battles and besieging towns on the way. We must leave 
it to the imagination of our readers to conceive all the toils and 
distresses to which the Crusaders were subject in this two years’ 
march through the countries of the Mussulman. Two actions 
only deserve particular notice—the siege of Nice, and that of 
Antioch. 

The siege of Nice, the capital of the provinces of Bithynia and of 
the Turkish kingdom of Roum, was the first exploit in which the 
crusading armies were engaged. The siege began on the 8th of 
May 1097, and terminated on the 24th of June. During these six 
weeks the slaughter of the Christians by the arrows of the Turkish 
garrison, and the bolts and large stones which they discharged from 
mangonels and catapults, was immense. ‘Nothing was to be seen 
on the highways, in the woods and the fields,’ says an eye-witness, 
“but a crowd of tombs, where our brethren lay buried.” The city 
suirendered at last ; not, however, to the Latin chiefs, but to an 
envoy whom the Greek emperor, Alexius, maintained in the crusad- 
ing camp, and who contrived to enter into communication with the 
besieged, and induce them to capitulate. Angry and dissatisfied at 
this conduct of Alexius, the Crusaders left their encampment under 
the walls of. Nice, and resumed their march, not in one mass, but in 
various bodies—the armies of Soliman or Kilidge Arslan, the sultan 
of Roum, hovering on their track. A terrible battle took place at 
Dorylzeum between Soliman’s forces and those of Bohemond and 
Tancred, assisted at the close by Godfrey of Bouillon; and the 
Christians gained a great victory. The march was then continued 
through Phrygia and Lycaonia. On and still on they toiled, their 
numbers diminishing every day—thinned by famine, thirst, fatigue, 
disease, and the attacks of the Turks. Variety and adventure, even 
pleasure and enjoyment, were not, however, wanting. Deviating 
from the main line of march, the various chiefs led their forces 
hither and thither in quest of plunder and fame. One of them, 
Baldwin, the brother of Godfrey, even crossed the Euphrates, and 

ushed into Mesopotamia, where he obtained the principality of 

dessa—the Greek inhabitants of the town compelling their king, 

Thoros, who was weak and old, to elect the valiant Crusader his 

Successor. At length the main forces had traversed Lycaonia and 

Cilicia, and turned the north-eastern angle of the Mediterranean, 
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The scattered armies now assembled for another joint enterprise— 
the siege of Antioch, the capital of Syria, surrounded by massive 
walls, and amply provided with all the means of resistance. 

The Crusaders commenced the siege of Antioch towards the end. 
of October 1097. All the known means of attack were put in 
operation ; movable towers were constructed from which to discharge 
missiles into the city, the walls were battered, and the sallies of the 
besieged bravely met ; still without any effective result. At length 
the country round was drained of its stores, and the Crusaders begam 
to suffer the extremities of want. The famine increased to such a 
degree, that men were seen eating the dead bodies of those who had 
been slain by the enemy. Pestilence joined its ravages ; and instead 
of the brave array of chivalry which had sat down before Antioch, 
was to be seen a crowd of gaunt and famishing wretches, with 
scarcely a thought but that of procuring food. Multitudes died ; 
and many, once the most zealous and enthusiastic in the army, were 
heard cursing their own folly in quitting their homes on such an 
expedition. Desertions became numerous. The envoy of the Greek 
emperor made a pretext for returning to Constantinople ; the Count 
de Melun, a distinguished warrior, was detected making an attempt 
to leave the army with his followers ; Stephen, Count of Blois, pre- 
tended illness, and withdrew from the Crusade, retreating towards 
Europe; and, most disgraceful of all, Peter the Hermit turned his 
back upon his own enterprise, and had actually fled several miles on 
the way home, when he was overtaken by the soldiers of Tancred, 
and brought back to undergo a public reprimand. Poor enthusiast ! 
Accustomed to think of himself as the soul of the enterprise, his 
strength depended on the feeling of his own importance ; and when 
he was deprived of this feeling, when he found himself a mere unit 
in the army, without voice or influence, his spirit grew galled and 
listless, and he who could have borne up a host, became liable, in 
his own case, to all the infirmities of ordinary men. 

At length, after infinite sufferings on the part of the besiegers, 
Antioch was taken on the 3d of June 1098, by means of the treachery 
of an Armenian captain, whom the Turks had intrusted with the 
command of one of the towers, and who admitted a number of the 
Crusaders during a dark and stormy night. The slaughter was 
immense. In the usual words of the historians, neither age nor sex 
was spared ; the victors seemed to regard mercy to the Infidel as a 
crime against their oaths to the Crusade. Luxury and licentiousness 
succeeded to cruelty; and, forgetting their past miseries, the Chris- 
tians revelled in the possession of their dearly purchased wealth. 
Suddenly they were roused from their sloth and pleasure by the 
appearance before the walls of Antioch of an immense army, which 
the Persian calif, hearing of the progress of the Christians through 
Asia Minor, had despatched, under the command of his favourite 
emir, Kerboga, to attack and repulse them. Kerboga had delayed 
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some time at Edessa, otherwise he might have arrived in time to 
save Antioch. Now, however, his object was to recover it from the 
possession of the Christians. Having been joined by Kilidge Arslan, 
his army amounted to upwards of 200,000 men. Great was the 
alarm of the Christians when they saw this splendid host encamp 
around the walls of Antioch. The corn and wine which they had 
found in the city were soon exhausted; and all the horrors of a 
second famine began—horrors aggravated by the semblances of 
wealth by which they were themselves surrounded—the silks and 
spices, which they would fain have bartered for any sort of provi- 
sions; and still more by the appearances of plenty which they saw 
in the camp of the besiegers outside the walls. Many deserted and 
escaped over the walls, carrying the news of the sad condition of 
the Christians back towards Europe. The worst consequence of 
these desertions was, that the Greek emperor, Alexius, who, hearing 
of the successes of the Latins, was on his march to assist the 
Crusaders, was deterred from advancing, and driven back to Con- 
stantinople. As earthly hopes died out, however, Heaven itself 
appeared to send down help and inspiration. Men who lay down 
faint and starving, roused themselves, after a few hours’ slumber, 
with flushed faces and excited gestures, and declared that they had 
seen visions of the Saviour and his apostles beckoning them kindly. 
These dreams were repeated and interpreted into encouragements to 
perseverance, vouchsafed by God himself. A feverish fervour spread 
through the town. One morning the excitement was more than 
usually intense. A clerk of Provence had dreamed, he said, that 
St Andrew appeared to him in the night, and informed him that 
underneath a certain spot in the floor of the church of St Peter was 
buried the identical lance with which the Roman soldier had pierced 
the side of Christ as he hung on the cross. This relic, said the 
apparition, was to be the guarantee of God’s presence with the 
Crusaders, and their guide to victory. There were various opinions 
as to the propriety of believing in the clerk’s story so far as to 
search for the lance; at length, however, the sceptics, among whom 
was Adhemar, Bishop of Puy, yielded to the general voice, and it 
was resolved to dig for the relic. Twelve persons were chosen to 
conduct the search within the chapel, while the multitude remained 
anxiously without. A whole day was spent in vain; the workmen 
were tired out, and still no lance-was found. It was evening when 
Peter Barthelmy, the clerk who had seen the vision, descended into 
the pit, and began to rake the loose earth. Who so likely to dis- 
cover the relic as the man who had dreamed of it? Still Peter raked 
the earth at the bottom of the pit, and the men who had for some 
time hung over to look down at him had lost hope of his success, 
and begun to move away, when all at once a cry of joy was heard, 
and, stretching himself to his full height, Peter handed up into the 
eager fingers of those above an actual rusty lance-head! In an 
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instant it was noised abroad through the city that the holy relic had 
been found. What remained now but to issue from Antioch and 
discomfit the Infidel host ? 

The Infidel host was discomfited. On the 28th of June 1098, 
200,000 Turks, in the full flush of health and strength, were routed 
outside the walls of Antioch by a half-famished Christian army! 
Sixty-nine thousand Turks were slain, and the booty was immense. 
Antioch, now a Christian principality, was bestowed on Bohemond 
of Tarentum ; and it was resolved that the Christian army should 
remain there to recruit during the hot autumn months, not advancing 
towards Jerusalem till the beginning of October. In the meantime, 
Hugh of Vermandois, with some other chiefs, were despatched to 
Constantinople to remonstrate with Alexius, and remind him of his 
engagements to assist the Crusaders. Hugh arrived safely at Con- 
stantinople, and delivered his message ; but finding himself so near 
his native country, he became home-sick, and continued his journey 
to France, abandoning an enterprise the pains of which had already 
been too severe for him. 

During their stay at Antioch, the Crusaders were visited by a 
plague incident to the climate, which cut off many of their number, 
among others, Adhemar, Bishop of Puy. Somewhat later than the 
time appointed they commenced their march to Jerusalem by Tripoli 
and Acre, at the former of which towns they first saw the sugar-cane, 
and tasted its sweets. We need not detail their various actions on 
this march, their sufferings from the usual cause of famine, their 
disputes and reconciliations. The only incident which need be 
mentioned is the tragical death of Peter Barthelmy, the discoverer 
of the sacred lance. Out of hostility to Barthelmy’s patron, Raimond 
of Toulouse, many of the Crusaders had begun to call the genuine- 
ness of the relic in question ; and, in order to silence their expres- 
sions of doubt, Peter was prevailed upon to submit to the ordeal of 
fire. A great fire was kindled in the presence of the assembled 
army ; Peter, with the lance in his hand, walked into the flames, 
where, becoming frightened, he was burned to death. From that 
moment the story of the relic lost credit with all, except a few whose 
faith could not be shaken. 

It was on a lovely morning in the summer of 1099 that the 40,000 
Crusaders, who were all that remained of the vast army of more 
than 600,000 which, two years before, had laid siege to Nice—it was 
on a lovely summer morning that this devoted band of survivors, 
consisting of warriors, priests, women, and children, were recom- 
pensed for all their toils by a sight of Jerusalem, They had passed 
Emmaus, that place of sacred associations, when the Holy City 
burst upon their view, revealing itself at once and goldenly in the 
swift-rising sun of the East. The name ‘Jerusalem!’ escaped from 
every lip; some leaped and shouted ; some knelt and prayed; some 


wept; some threw themselves prostrate and kissed the earth ; some 
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gazed and trembled: ‘all had much ado, says the quaint and 
emphatic Fuller, ‘to manage so great a gladness.’ 

The siege of Jerusalem, which commenced on the 7th of June 
1099, and terminated on the 15th of July, did not, differ essentially 
from that of Antioch. The besiegers, who had gained skill by their 
former attempts, employed all the methods of attack that experience 
could suggest or courage execute; while the garrison of 40,000 
Turks, who maintained the city for their master, the calif of 
Egypt, resisted with determined obstinacy. At length, after a 
confession of sins by the whole army, and a penitential procession 
round the walls, a simultaneous assault was made with battering- 
rams, mangonels, and all manner of besieging engines. At one 
quarter a huge wooden tower was wheeled close to the walls, a 
movable bridge was let down, and, bounding across it, a soldier 
named Lutold was the first man to stand upon the battlements. 
Godfrey of Bouillon and a number of knights sprang after him; and 
the Christians were within Jerusalem. Meanwhile, at another part 
of the wall, Tancred and Robert of Normandy had shattered open a 
gate, and rushed in with their men; while, at a third part of the 
city, Raimond of Toulouse effected an entrance for himself and his 
followers by the help of scaling-ladders. The carnage was terrific. 
“Never, in the language of the contemporary chroniclers, ‘ was there 
so great a massacre of the Gentiles ;’ the birthplace of the religion of 
peace was won amid the shrieks and blasphemies of gashed and 
dying men ; and the work of blood being brought to an end, ‘the 
clamour of thanksgiving among the victors was loud enough to have 
reached the stars.’ On the 15th of July 1099, the banner of the 
cross floated on the walls of Jerusalem. What tears and rejoicings 
succeeded ; what visits to the holy places of the Saviour’s life and 
passion ; what confessions of past sin; what vows of future sanctity ; 
what prayers and imprecations against the Infidel! And then the 
pride of having had a part in so glorious an achievement! Oh, who 
now would grudge the pains and toils of their long and weary march ; 
the loss of friends and relatives by the way; the agony of broken 
ties and sickening home remembrances! ‘To return to Europe with 
the glory of having been one of the captors of Jerusalem; to clasp 
once more—the father, his wife and.little ones ; the son, his mother 
and sisters ; the lover, his long-lost bride! Oh, was not this worth 
all that had been endured by the way! Such were the feelings of 
the victorious Crusaders. The Hermit was once more the idol of 
the army; his weakness at Antioch was forgotten or forgiven, and 
nought remembered but his merits and his enthusiasm. From this 
moment, however, we lose sight of him. That he shared the triumphs 
of the capture of Jerusalem we know for certain; but how long after- 
wards he lived, or where he died, are points respecting which we 
have no information. 

Eight days after the capture of the city, the Latin chiefs unani- 
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mously, and with the enthusiastic consent of the whole army, elected 
Godfrey of Bouillon king of Jerusalem. A new Christian state was. 
thus founded in Syria, consisting at first of little more than the mere 
city of Jerusalem, but which was extended, by subsequent battles 
and conquests, until it included the whole of Palestine. A language 
resembling Norman-French was established in this new kingdom, 
and a code of feudal laws drawn up for its government. The clergy 
also obtained their share of the conquest. Jerusalem was erected 
into a patriarchate, and Bethlehem into a bishopric ; and the first 
bad outbreaks of human nature among the Crusaders after conquer- 
ing Jerusalem were the cabals of the clergy respecting these new 
ecclesiastical dignities. The foundation of the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem in July 1099 was the conclusion and consummation of the 
first Crusade. 


HISTORY OF THE LATIN KINGDOMS IN ASIA FROM THE 
FIRST TO THE SECOND CRUSADE, 


The Crusades are usually reckoned seven in number; and as the 
first began in 1096, and the last was brought to a termination in 
1291, the entire history of the Crusades may be said to occupy a 
period of two centuries. We have sketched the history of the first 
Crusade with sufficient fulness to give a general conception of the 
true spirit of the Crusades, and of the toils and difficulties which the 
soldiers of the cross had to contend with. All that we can attempt 
more is to give such a historical outline as may exhibit the con- 
nection of the last six Crusades with the first and greatest one, and 
put our readers in possession of the facts necessary to enable them 
to view the Crusades as a whole. 

Godfrey of Bouillon, the first king of Jerusalem, died in July 1100, 
after having reigned but one year. He was succeeded by his brother 
Baldwin, Prince of Edessa, who reigned eighteen years ; and was in 
turn succeeded by-Baldwin du Bourg, or Baldwin II., also one of the 
original Crusaders. After him the dignity of king of Jerusalem was 
held by Fulk of Anjou, who ascended the throne in 1131, and who 
was succeeded in 1148 by his son, Baldwin III. Under these 
successive princes the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem was extended 
and consolidated. Many battles were fought with the Saracens of 
Syria and Egypt, who exerted themselves to the utmost to crush the 
infant principality founded by the Crusaders. The result of all these 
battles was but to strengthen the Latin state. The towns and 
villages of the Mussulmans throughout the Holy Land submitted one 
after another, purchasing the protection and toleration of the Latin 
sovereigns by the payment of tribute. The Christians and the 
Turks of Palestine were thus thrown more together, and began to 
constitute a mixed population. The constant influx of pilgrims and 
adventurers from Europe tended to maintain the preponderance of 
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the Christians. No fewer than 500,000 persons set out from Europe 
for Syria, incited by the news of the success of the first Crusade; 
and year after year fresh accessions were made to the population of 
Jerusalem, Antioch, and Edessa, by the arrival of bands of soldiers, 
priests, and merchants from the different countries of Europe. 
Twenty years after the capture of Jerusalem by the Crusaders, the 
condition of Palestine may be conceived as resembling that of Spain 
after the Moorish conquest. As in Spain, in the year 740, there 
was a mixed population of Mohammedans and Christians, in which 
the Mohammedans were politically dominant, so in Syria, in the 
year 1140, there was a mixed population, consisting likewise of 
Christians and Mohammedans, but in which the Christians were 
politically dominant. Indeed, as an eminent historian has remarked, 
the irruption of the Europeans into Asia during the Crusades, and 
the foundation of a Latin kingdom in Palestine, may be regarded as 
a sort of revenge and compensation for the irruption of the Arabs 
into the Spanish peninsula four centuries before. 

The three centres from which the Christian power sought to 
spread itself through the Mussulman possessions were Jerusalem, 
Antioch, and Edessa. These three towns were, in fact, the capitals 
of three distinct principalities ; and to fill up the gap between the 
first and second Crusades, would be to detail the history of each of 
them, of their internal progress as states, and of their struggles 
against the Turks. With regard to Jerusalem, in addition to what 
we have already said, we need only allude to the foundation there of 
those two celebrated military orders—the Knights Hospitallers and 
the Knights Templars. At the commencement of our narrative, we 
incidentally mentioned the institution, in the year 1048, of a hospital 
in Jerusalem for the relief of pilgrims. This hospital, founded 
by some pious Italian merchants, had weathered all the storms of 
the Turkish invasion of Palestine; and a monastery having been 
attached to it, dedicated to St John the Almoner, the monks of 
which made ‘it their business to attend to sick and poor pilgrims, it 
became in those troubled times a most valuable institution for the 
Christians who visited Jerusalem. On the advance of the crusading 
army, the monks of St John, along with the principal Christians of 
the place, were thrown into prison. Released by the conquerors 
after the capture of Jerusalem, the good monks made themselves 
conspicuous by their kind offices to the wounded Crusaders. In 
gratitude for their pious services, endowments and immunities were 
conferred on them by Godfrey of Bouillon; the Hospitallers of 
Jerusalem became rich and famous, and monastic institutions 
bearing their name were founded in various cities of Europe. On 
the death of their abbot, a Frenchman named Gerard, in 1118, a 
Crusader named Raimond Dupuy, who had been ‘wounded at the 
siege of Jerusalem, and had experienced the benefits of the hospital, 


was chosen his successor. Raimond, combining his old profession — 
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of a soldier with his new duties as head of an ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion, conceived the idea of changing the Monks Hospitallers into a 
military body. The order of the Knights Hospitallers of St John 
was accordingly founded; the declared objects of the institution 
being to make war upon the Infidels, and to afford relief and comfort 
to pilgrims to the Holy Land. The origin of the Knights Templars 
was not very dissimilar. Even after the conquest of Palestine by 
the Crusaders, pilgrims from Europe were frequently plundered and 
robbed by the Turks on their way to Jerusalem. To defend travel- 
lers from the attacks of these roving bands of Infidels, some French 
knights who had taken part in the first Crusade formed an associa- 
tion of a religious character, abjuring worldly possessions, vowing 
implicit obedience to their elected chief, and renouncing every end 
in life except the defence of the Christian faith against the Infidel. 
The nine knights who were the first members of the association had 
quarters assigned them in Jerusalem near the Temple; hence the 
name of the order. 

The sovereignty of Antioch, it will be remembered, had been con- 
ferred on Bohemond of Tarentum. After some years spent in war 
with the Turks on the one hand, and the Greek. emperor, Alexius, 
who had given him reason of offence, on the other, as well as in 
dissensions with the king of Jerusalem, with whom he maintained a 
kind of chivalrous rivalry, Bohemond returned to Europe, where he 
married Constantia, daughter of the French king. Tancred; who, 
by his marriage with Cecilia, the sister of Constantia, became 
Bohemond’s brother-in-law, remained as his deputy in Antioch ; 
and on Bohemond’s death, which took place in Italy in 1109, as he 
was making preparations to return to Syria, Tancred succeeded 
him. Three years afterwards, however, this, the gentlest and most 
chivalrous of all the Crusaders except Godfrey of Bouillon, was also 
laid in the tomb. After some years, during which the government 
was in the hands of Roger, a kinsman of ‘Tancred, the sovereignty 
of Antioch was annexed to that of Jerusalem by Baldwin II. In 
1126, however, Bohemond, son of Bohemond and Constantia, arrived 
in Syria, and claimed his father’s territories. The claim was 
acknowledged, and Bohemond assumed the government of Antioch. 
On his death, a contest began between his widow and Fulk, king of 
Jerusalem, respecting the dependence of Antioch on Jerusalem. 
Fulk succeeded in gaining his point, and conferred the government 
of Antioch, along with the hand of Constantia, daughter and heiress 
of Bohemond, on Raymond of Poitiers. A new claimant then 
appeared for the sovereignty of Antioch in the person of the Greek 
emperor, John Comnenus, who succeeded Alexius; and at the 
breaking out of the second Crusade, Antioch was actually in the 
condition of a Greek dependency. 

Edessa, as our readers already know, was a Mesopotamian sove- 
reignty, to which Baldwin, the brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, had 
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been elected during the advance of the crusading armies out of Asia 
Minor into Syria. On the death of Godfrey, Baldwin was trans- 
ferred to the principality of Jerusalem, and Edessa was conferred 
on Baldwin du Bourg, who, being also transferred to Jerusalem at 
a later period, left the inferior Mesopotamian dignity to Joscelyn de 
Courtenay, a distinguished Crusader. From Joscelyn the sove- ~ 
reignty of Edessa descended to his son, whose incapacity enabled 
the Moslems to gain successes which they had not dared to hope for 
under his predecessors. In the year 1144, Emad-Eddin Zenghi, 
emir of Aleppo and Mosul, a brave and able Turk, who had 
already given proofs of his prowess, advanced against Edessa while 
its effeminate prince was amusing himself on the other side of the 
Euphrates, and, after a siege of eighteen days, effected an entrance, 
and made himself master of the city with immense slaughter of the 
inhabitants. 

This capture of Edessa, the first conspicuous success of the Turks 
against the Latin power in Asia, was the immediate cause of the 
second Crusade. Nearly fifty years had elapsed since the victorious 
Crusaders had entered Syria ; and all the brave heroes of the first 
Crusade—the Godfreys, the Tancreds, the Baldwins, the Bohemonds 
—had gone to their peaceful resting-places. The very spirit of the 
Crusade seemed to have died out. Those scenes which, to the eyes 
of pilgrims, were sacred and impressive, had become necessarily 
familiar to men born amidst them, or at least accustomed to regard 
them only as an emigrant regards the spot where he has chosen his 
new abode. The Latin kingdom of Jerusalem had become, like any 
other kingdom of the period, a country in which men built houses, 
ploughed land, made bargains, gave feasts, ate, drank, laughed, 
talked, quarrelled, and went to law. The fall of Edessa, therefore, 
came like a surprise upon the Latin population of Syria. A tem- 
porary gleam of hope was afforded them by the sudden death of 
Zenghi, whose empire was divided between his two sons—Saphad- 
din, who became emir of Mosul; and N oureddin, who became emir 
of Aleppo. An attempt was made by the Latins at this juncture to 
recover Edessa, which, however, was foiled by the activity of Nour- 
eddin, who, marching in haste to the city, defeated the Latin force 
which was besieging it, and razed the fortifications to the ground, 
thus laying the frontier of Syria open to invasion from the east. 


THE SECOND CRUSADE, 


The fall of Edessa, and the petitions of the people of Palestine for 
aid, produced a great sensation throughout Europe, and especially 
in France. There, Palestine was still the land of wonders, towards 
which the imagination of the devout was ever carrying them. 
Nor was an apostle wanting worthy to fill the place of Peter the 
Hermit, and to summon the chivalry of Europe to a second Crusade. 
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Commissioned by Pope Eugenius for that purpose, the famous St 
Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux in Champagne, travelled through France 
and Germany, exerting the powers of his marvellous eloquence in 
recruiting the armies of the cross. 

The chiefs of the second Crusade were two of the most powerful 
princes of Europe—Louis VII., king of France ; and Conrad TTR, 
emperor of Germany. Under their command upwards of 1,200,000 
men, collected from all parts of Europe, marched towards Palestine 
in two great armies early in 1147. Notwithstanding the vastness of 
the preparations, the expedition was a total failure. The events of 
the last fifty years had rendered the policy of the Greek princes 
hostile to the Crusades. Manuel Comnenus, the grandson of 
Alexius, who now occupied the throne, suffered both armies to pass 
into Asia Minor, where, purposely misled by the Greek scouts, the 
army of Conrad was all but destroyed by the Turks near Iconium ; 
while the army of Louis, after undergoing infinite hardship, was 
wrecked in the defiles of the Pisidian mountains. The relics of the 
two armies uniting, made their way to Syria, where they co-operated 
with forces of the princes of Jerusalem and Antioch in laying siege 
to Damascus, but without effect, being compelled, by the activity 
of Saphaddin and Noureddin, the two sons of Zenghi, to raise the 
siege. In 1149, Conrad and Louis returned to Europe, and the 
second Crusade was at an end, having consisted in nothing more 
than the useless expenditure of more than a million of lives. Hun- 
dreds of poor pilgrims, who had accompanied the armies with the 
intention of visiting the Holy Sepulchre, were left to languish in 
Turkish captivity. 


RISE OF SALADIN—RECONQUEST OF JERUSALEM BY 
THE TURKS—THE THIRD CRUSADE. 


A period of forty years elapsed before Europe fitted out another 
Crusade for the preservation of the Christian power in Palestine. 
Meanwhile the struggle between the Christians and the Turks in 
Syria was carried on without intermission. Noureddin, the son of 
Zenghi, displayed a superiority of genius which astonished his 
neighbours, both Turks and Christians. Keeping possession of 
Edessa, he aimed at extending his conquests at the expense of the 
Christians still farther. For some time he was kept in check by the 
abilities of Baldwin III., king of Jerusalem, who, availing himself of 
the services of many of those private adventurers who were continu- 
ally arriving in Palestine from Europe, sometimes in considerable 
bands, still maintained the integrity of his kingdom. On the death 
of Baldwin, however, in 1162, Noureddin’s ambition found larger 
scope, Baldwin’s brother and successor, Almeric, being by no means 
his equal in talent. ? 

At this crisis, while Noureddin, the sultan of Aleppo, and Almeric, 
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the Christian king of Jerusalem, were the rival powers in Syria, 
occurred a circumstance which exercised considerable influence on 
the subsequent course of events, and to understand which it will be 
necessary to take a retrospective glance. 

At the time of the first Crusade, Palestine was the scene of a 
violent contest between the Turks, who had poured down from the 
north in 1055, conquering as they went, and the Fatimites of Egypt, 
who had possessed Syria for nearly a century. The Turks had at 
first been irresistible. The Fatimites, however, had been so success- 
ful as to recover Jerusalem out of the hands of their enemies at the 
very instant when the Crusade was preached; and, as will be. 
remembered, it was a vizier of the Egyptian calif who had defended 
the Holy City against the Christians. Interrupted in their conflict 
with each other for the sovereignty of Palestine by the sudden 
apparition among them of the chivalry of Europe, the Fatimites of 
Egypt and the Turks of Syria turned their arms with one accord 
against the new invader. For fifty years, as we have seen, the 
Christian power had maintained and extended itself at the expense 
both of the Turks and the Fatimites. In the person of Noureddin, 
however, the Turkish power was now increasing. With the simple 
title of Sultan of Aleppo, and nominally dependent on the calif of 
Bagdad, he already shared Syria with Almeric, the Christian monarch 
of Jerusalem, when a circumstance opened up to his ambition a 
prospect of still more extensive power. The Fatimite dynasty of 
Egypt had long been shewing symptoms of decay, the califs having 
become mere tools in the hands of their viziers and high military 
officers. In 1163, one of these viziers, named Shawer, finding him- 
self expelled from his post by a rival named Dargham, sought refuge 
at the court of the sultan of Aleppo, from whom he asked assistance. 
Noureddin, a Turk, and therefore the hereditary enemy of the Fati- 
mites, eagerly embraced the opportunity of obtaining a footing in 
Egypt, and sent two Kurdish adventurers in whom he placed confi- 
dence—Assad-Eddin Chyrkouh, and his nephew, Salah-Eddin, or 
Saladin—to displace the usurping vizier, and re-establish Shawer. 
This was no sooner effected, than Shawer, finding himself treated as. 
a mere subordinate by the emissaries of Noureddin, invited Almeric,. 
king of Jerusalem, to assist him in expelling them. Almeric, in 
his turn, sought to compensate himself for his services in driving 
Chyrkouh and his nephew out of Egypt, by retaining his influence. 
in that country. Again, at Shawer’s request, the officers of Nour- 
eddin entered Egypt, and the Christian forces were expelled. The 
vizier, however, paid the penalty of his fickleness by losing his head ; 
and his post was immediately occupied by Chyrkouh, who, while 
ruling Egypt as the vizier of the Fatimite calif, was in reality the 
lieutenant of Noureddin. On the death of Chyrkouh in 1169, his 
nephew, Saladin, was appointed to the viziership; the calif ima- 
gining that with such a vizier as the young and pleasure-loving 
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Kurdish chief, he might again have some power in his own dominions. 
Saladin, however, was no ordinary character; his daring mind soon 
gave him the supremacy; and, instructed by Noureddin, whose 
lieutenant he acknowledged himself to be, he effected a revolution 
in Egypt, declared the Fatimite dynasty at an end, and subjected 
the country once more to the nominal authority of the Bagdad 
califs, whom Noureddin professed to reverence as the supreme 
heads of the Mohammedan empire. Nor did he stop here. Once 
lord of Egypt, he soon shewed a disposition to shake off his alle- 
giance to Noureddin; and the sultan of Aleppo was preparing to 
march into Egypt, to vindicate his authority, when he was cut off 
‘by death in the year 1171. 

The death of Noureddin was an important event both for Almeric, 
king of Jerusalem, and for Saladin, viceroy of Egypt. The former 
seized the opportunity of making an incursion on the Turkish terri- 
tories; the latter saw the great obstacle to his ambition removed, 
and began to aim at realising those schemes of sovereignty which 
Noureddin himself had projected. The state of the Christian king- 
dom during the ten or twelve years which followed was such as 
directly to favour the rising fortunes of the young Kurdish chief. In 
1173 Almeric died, and was succeeded by his son, Baldwin IV., the 
seventh monarch of Jerusalem. Baldwin, who was a leper, did not 
reign long. When he found his death approaching, he appointed 
Raymond II., Count of Tripoli, to be regent during the minority of 
his nephew Baldwin, who was to succeed him on the throne. The 
death of this young prince, however, shortly after that of his uncle, 
left the kingdom in a state of the utmost confusion. Guy de Lusignan 
and his wife Sybilla, the uncle and aunt of the deceased prince, 
usurped the throne with the assistance of a large party, including 
the patriarch of Jerusalem, the Grand-master of the Templars, and 
other influential men; while, on the other hand, their claims were 
disputed by another strong party, at the head of which were the 
Count of Tripoli and the Grand-master of the Hospitallers. 

Meanwhile, the keen eye of Saladin had discerned the weakness 
of his Christian neighbours in these civil dissensions ; and, already 
master of all Syria, he resolved to complete his greatness by the 
conquest of Palestine. Brave, daring, experienced, and a resolute 
enemy of the Christians, Mohammedanism had as yet produced no 
chief so fitted to be its champion against the chivalry of Christendom 
as Saladin appeared to be. Accordingly, when, in the year 1187, it 
was known that he was on his march against Jerusalem with an 
army of 50,000 horse and a vast multitude of foot, the Christian 
leaders saw the necessity of abandoning their dissensions, and unit- 
ing cordially against the invader. Their exertions, however, were in 
vain. Assisted, it is said, by the treachery of the Count of Tripoli, 
Saladin gained a great victory over their army at Tiberias, killing an 
immense number of the Latins, and taking the king, the Grand- 
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master of the Templars, and many other persons of distinction, 
prisoners. Town after town surrendered to the victorious Saracen; 
and in October 1187, Jerusalem itself, after fourteen days’ defence, 
was obliged to submit to his mercy. The conduct of Saladin on this 
occasion was more generous than might have been expected. A 
moderate ransom was fixed for every individual in the population, 
on the payment of which he should be at liberty to remove with his 
goods to whatever place he chose. To the prisoners of rank, espe- 
cially the Christian ladies, Saladin’s conduct was courteous in the 
extreme; so that it became a remark among the Latins of Palestine 
that Saladin was a barbarian only in name. Nevertheless, the 
Moslems displayed their sense of triumph in manifestations which 
grieved and shocked the feelings of the vanquished. The great cross 
erected by the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was taken down, and 
dragged in contempt through the streets; the bells of the churches 
were melted ; and the Mosque of Omar was purified from the pollu- 
tions to which, in the opinion of the Mohammedans, it had been 
subjected, by copious sprinklings of the walls and floor with the 
rose-water of Damascus. Thus, after ninety years, was the Holy 
City again inhabited. by the Infidel, and all the fruits of the first 
Crusade lost, as it seemed, to the world. The title of King of Jeru- 
salem was solemnly abdicated by Guy de Lusignan in favour of the 
conqueror, who now possessed the whole of Palestine, with the single 
exception of the city of Tyre, which was gallantly defended by 
Conrad, Marquis of Montferrat. 

Ho! Europe once more to the Crusades! Such was the cry 
raised among the nations of Christendom; not now by Peter the 
Hermit, for the anchorite’s bones had for nearly ninety years been 
laid in the earth ; nor by St Bernard, whose eloquence had for half 
a century been dumb ; but by William, archbishop of Tyre, one of 
the best historians of the Crusades, who, sorrowing and downcast at 
the calamities of Palestine, had left his see to proceed to Rome and 
demand help against the Saracen. The intelligence of the loss of 
Jerusalem is said to have caused the death of Urban IV., who then 
occupied the papal chair; but under his successor, Gregory VIII., 
preparations were begun for a third Crusade—a Crusade not under- 
taken, as the first had been, to defend the right of pilgrimage to the 
Holy Sepulchre—for Saladin allowed Christian pilgrims free access 
to Jerusalem—but to recover the lost kingdom of Jerusalem. To 
meet the expenses of the enterprise, a tax was imposed by the pope 
on all classes, including even the clergy, to the amount of one-tenth 
of their property, landed or personal. 

The princes of Europe exhibited the utmost alacrity in preparing 
for the Crusade, each within his own dominions. Frederick I. of 
Germany, Philip-Augustus of France, and Richard I. of England, 
immediately announced their intention of leading armies into 
Palestine; and the example of these powerful monarchs was followed 
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by many lesser Italian and German potentates. The first to take 
the field was the illustrious German emperor. Marching from 
Ratisbon at the head of a magnificent army in the spring of 1189, 
he fought his way through the Greek dominions, where the treachery 
of the eastern emperor tried to arrest him, advanced through Asia 
Minor, conquering as he went, and was already on the borders of 
Palestine, when, imprudently bathing while heated in the waters of 
the Orontes, he was cut off in the seventieth year of his age. His 
army now suffered greatly from the difficulties of their march, and 
the attacks of the Saracens. The wrecks of it, however, under 
Frederick’s son, the Duke of Swabia, proved a most valuable 
reinforcement to the Christians in Syria, who had by this time 
rallied and combined themselves against the domination of Saladin, 
laying siege to the city of Acre on the sea-coast—a town of so much 
importance, that the possession of it was considered almost equiva- 
lent to being master of the whole country. Upon this siege, com- 
menced in August 1189, was concentrated all the force at the 
command of the Christians in Palestine—the remnants of the two 
great military orders the Templars and the Hospitallers, the survivors 
of Frederick’s army, together with such bodies of Crusaders as were 
successively arriving from Europe by sea, pressing on in advance of 
the main armies which Philip of France and Richard of England 
were to bring. Guy de Lusignan was the commander of the 
besieging forces ; and so skilfully was his camp fortified, that Saladin 
was unable to dislodge him. For two-and-twenty months the siege 
had continued, and many engagements had taken place between 
the Christian army and that of Saladin, which occupied the moun- 
tains to the south, but still without any visible advantage on either 
side. 

Such was the position of affairs when, early in the summer of 
1191, the French and English monarchs, after longer delay than 
had _ been anticipated, arrived with their fleets. ‘Their presence 
produced an immediate change in the Christian camp at Acre. 
‘All the chivalry of Europe, says Mr James, ‘were now upon the 
sandy plain between Acre and the mountains of Carouba—the 
Templars, the Hospitallers, the knights of France, of England, of 
Germany, of Italy, of Flanders, and of Burgundy. On the inland 
_ hills lay the millions of Saladin, with every accessory of eastern 
pomp and luxury.’ Such were the armies opposed to each other in 
the months of June and July 1191 at the city of Acre.. On the 12th 
of July 1191, Acre surrendered to the Christians. Had the Crusaders 
been united among themselves, the fall of this city might have been 
but preliminary to the recovery of the whole country. The rivalry 
of the kings of France and England, however, was such as to pre- 
vent their cordial co-operation ; and not long after the capture of 
Acre, Philip ruined the cause of the Crusade by returning to Europe. 


After gaining many important successes against Saladin, and earning 
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for himself the reputation of the most valiant knight of the age, 
Richard, involved in disputes with the other chiefs of the Crusade, 
and anxious to revisit England, where his presence was becoming 
daily more necessary, was glad to conclude an honourable peace. 
Saladin, on his side, was equally willing to end a struggle which had 
cost him so much. At a personal interview, says Mr Mills, ‘the 
Christian king and the sultan of Egypt interchanged expressions 
of esteem ; and as the former avowed his contempt of the vulgar 
obligation of oaths, they only grasped each other’s hands in pledge 
of fidelity. A truce was agreed upon for three years and eight 
months ; the fort of Ascalon was to be destroyed; but Jaffa and 
Tyre, with the country between them, were to be surrendered to 
the Christians. The people of the west were also to be at liberty 
to make pilgrimages to Jerusalem exempt from the taxes which the 
Saracen princes had in former times imposed.’ The Saracen 
monarch even permitted the establishment of societies of Latin 
priests in Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and Nazareth. Thus at length 
the crusading armies left Palestine, applauding the knightly virtues 
of their foe Saladin ; while perhaps the strongest impression which 
the Crusade left on the Saracens was admiration for the valour of 
Melech Ric, as they named Richard of England. On the 25th of 
October 1192, Richard set sail for Europe. Forced, by stress of 
weather, to land at Zara, and attempt his journey home through the 
continent, Richard was arrested in passing through the dominions 
of his enemy and former fellow-crusader, the Archduke of Austria, 
and remained in a prison near Vienna for several months. He 
returned to England in March 1194, and died in 1199. His great 
antagonist, Saladin, had died in 1193, in the fifty-seventh year of his 
age, not long after the Crusaders had left Palestine. 


FOURTH, FIFTH, SIXTH, AND SEVENTH CRUSADES, 


Thus fruitlessly ended the third Crusade. The others were still 
greater failures, and need be noticed but with the utmost brevity. 
After Saladin’s death, his brother, Saif-Eddin, seized upon Syria, 
and hostilities recommenced between him and the Christians of 
Palestine, to whose assistance Europe was constantly despatching 
bodies of adventurers. On the whole, however, the condition of 
the Christians was prosperous enough, and no Crusade was neces- 
sary. The spirit, however, which prompted to war with the Infidel 
was still powerful in.Europe; and in the year 1203, a new Crusade 
was set on foot, under the auspices of Pope Innocent III., and 
commanded by several of the most powerful nobles of Italy and 
France. Instead of marching at once against the Infidels, the 
Crusaders suffered themselves to be drawn aside into a contest with 
the Greek empire. The occasion of this change of purpose was as 
follows: The Greek emperor, Isaac Angelus, having been deposed 
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and deprived of his eyes by his own brother, his son Alexius fled to 
Europe, and petitioned for the assistance of the Latin princes against 
the usurper, promising, in return, to use his endeavours to promote 
an incorporation of the Greek with the Latin Church, and to employ 
all the resources of the Greek empire against the Infidels of Syria. 
The temptations of such a prospect could not be resisted; the 
Crusaders marched into Greece, took Constantinople, and estab- 
lished themselves so thoroughly in the empire, that for fifty years 
it was ruled over by the Franks. The whole force of the fourth 
Crusade was therefore spent on an object foreign to that for which 
it had been levied. 

The fifth Crusade, which was commanded by Frederick IL., 
emperor of Germany, began in 1228, and terminated in a treaty 
between the German monarch and the sultan of Egypt, by which 
the latter, who placed no great value on Palestine, willingly surren- 
dered the greater part of it in exchange for Frederick’s friendship. 
After crowning himself king of Jerusalem, Frederick returned to 
Europe, leaving Palestine in a state of tranquillity. 

The irruption, however, in 1244, of anew race of Turks placed the 
Holy Land once more in the possession of the Infidel; and a new 
Crusade was undertaken under the leadership of Louis IX., or St 
Louis of France, for the purpose of delivering it. The Crusade 
terminated in the total defeat of the Latins, and the capture of Louis 
himself by the Egyptian sultan. By the payment of a large ransom, 
the French king obtained his own liberty and that of the other 
prisoners, and returned to Europe with the glory of having been a 
sufferer for his pious enthusiasm. Sixteen years afterwards, he 
resolved on a second Crusade, and actually set out for the Holy 
Land; but landing in Africa on his route, he died at Tunis in the 
year 1270, 

England furnished the last great crusading chief in the person of 
Prince Edward, son of Henry III., and grandson of Coeur de Lion, 
and who afterwards ascended the throne as Edward I. The young 
English prince had intended to place himself under the command of 
Louis IX. of France in his last Crusade; but hearing that the 
French king had turned aside to make war on the Moors in Africa, 
he altered his intention, and proceeded at once to Palestine, where 
his rank and reputation in arms gathered round him all who were 
willing to fight for the cross. Nothing of consequence, however, 
was accomplished ; and Edward soon returned to England, the last 
of the Crusaders. Acre, Antioch, and Tripoli still continued in the 
possession of the Christians, and were defended for some time by 
the Templars and other military knights; but in 1291, Acre capitu- 
lated ; the other towns soon followed the example ; and the knights. 
were glad to quit the country, and disperse themselves over Europe 
in quest of new employment, leaving Palestine in the undisturbed 
Possession of the Saracens. For two centuries and a half after the 
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last Crusade, Palestine continued, with one or two interruptions, to 
be governed by the Mamaluke sultans of Egypt. Early in the 
sixteenth century, however, it was conquered by the Turkish sultan, 
Selim, under whose successors it remained for three centuries, 
divided, like the other Turkish territories, into provinces, each 
governed byapacha. In 1799, Palestine was invaded by the French 
forces under Bonaparte; and the famous Acre was again besieged, 
but without effect, the French troops being defeated by the British 
and Turks under Sir Sidney Smith. Syria and Palestine were 

wrested in 1832 from the government of the Grand Seignior by 
Ibrahim Pacha, the son of Mehemet Ali, then ruler of Egypt; 
but in 1840 the European powers compelled their restoration ; and 
at present the country for which the chivalry of Europe contended 
for two centuries, has scarcely any government at all. 


EFFECTS OF THE CRUSADES. 


It would be a mistake to suppose that because the Crusades failed 
in their immediate object, because they were conducted at an 
immense expense of human labour and human life, therefore they 
were without beneficial influence on modern society. By no writer 
have the effects of the Crusades, their design and function in modern 
civilisation, been more beautifully explained than by M. Guizot in 
his admirable Lectures on European Civilisation. ‘To the first 
chroniclers, says M. Guizot, ‘ and consequently to the first Crusaders, 
of whom they are but the expression, Mohammedans are objects 
only of hatred; it is evident that those who speak of them do not 
know them, or judge them upon proof, but consider them only with 
the blindness of the religious hostility which exists between them ; 
we discover no trace of any mutual social relation. The historians 
of the later Crusades speak of the Mussulmans quite differently ; 
although engaged in combating them, it is clear that they look upon 
them no longer as monsters; that they have, to a certain extent, 
entered into their ideas ; that they have lived with them; and that 
relations, and even a sort of. sympathy, have been established 
between them. 

‘Here was the first and main result of the Crusades—a great 
step towards the enfranchisement of the mind, and a considerable 
advance towards more extended and unprejudiced ideas. Besides, 
the Crusader came into relations with two civilisations, not only 
different, but more advanced—namely, the Greek society on the one 
hand, and the Mussulman on the other. There can be no doubt 
but that the Greek society, although its civilisation was emasculated, 
corrupted, and expiring, had on the Crusaders the operation of a 
society in a more advanced state, more polished and enlightened 
than theirs. The Mussulman society offered to them a spectacle of 
the same nature. It is curious to perceive in the chronicles the 
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émpression that the Crusaders produced upon the Mohammedans : 
the latter regarded them upon their first approach as barbarians, as 
the most brutal, ferocious, and stupid mortals it had been their lot 
to behold. The Crusaders, on their side, were struck with the 
exhibition of wealth and the refinement’ of manners amongst the 
Moslems. Frequent relations between the two people soon succeeded 
this first impression. The east and the west came to know, to visit, 
‘and to mingle with each other. 

‘Another circumstance deserves to be mentioned. Multitudes of 
Jaymen thus enjoyed an opportunity of more narrowly inspecting the 
policy and manners of the papal court, and of discriminating how 
much of personal interest was mixed up with religious discussions. 
‘There can scarcely be a doubt that this new species of knowledge 
inspired numerous minds with a hardihood previously undreamed 
of. 

‘The social state also had suffered an alteration of an analogous 
nature. Many proprietors of fiefs weré reduced to the necessity of 
selling them to the kings, or of granting charters to the boroughs 
for the purpose of raising money and going to the Crusades, and by 
their mere absence, many lords lost a considerable portion of power. 
The Crusades, therefore, greatly diminished the number of small 
fiefs, of petty domains, and of small proprietors, and concentrated 
property and power into a less number of hands. It is subsequent 
to the Crusades that we find the great fiefs, the great feudal forma- 
tions, spread over the face of the country. And even when the small 
proprietors preserved their fiefs, they ceased to live so isolated as 
formerly. The possessors of large fiefs became centres, around 
which the small ones flocked and passed their lives. 

‘As to the burghers, a result of the same nature is instantly per- 
ceptible. The Crusades were the means of creating large towns. 
Petty inland commerce and industry had been insufficient to form 
boroughs such as the great towns of Italy and Flanders. Their rise 
was owing to commerce upon an extensive scale, maritime com- 
merce, and particularly that between the east and the west. Thus 
it was the Crusades which gave to maritime commerce the strongest 
impulse it had ever received. 

“Upon the whole, when we look to the state of society at the con- 
clusion of the Crusades, we find that that tendency to dispersion 
and dissolution, that movement to universal localisation, if I may 
be permitted so to speak, which had preceded that epoch, had ceased, 
and been replaced by a tendency of a contrary nature, by a move- 
ment to centralisation. Everything was disposed for junction and 
amalgamation. The smaller existences were absorbed in the greater, 
or grouped around them. In this direction society marched—to 
this object were its advancements pointed.’ 
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HOEMAKERS have in all ages been a somewhat 

remarkable class of men. Meditative and energetic, as 
| it would appear, from the nature of their profession, 
they have at various times distinguished themselves as 
aizmewesG patriots, men of letters, and generally useful members 
of society. Numerous anecdotes are related of individuals who have 
thus imparted a glory to the ‘ gentle craft,’ as shoemaking has been 
called since the days of the illustrious Crispin. In a small and 
interesting work entitled Crispin Anecdotes, we find the following 
case in illustration. 

TIMOTHY BENNETT, a shoemaker, resided in the village of 
Hampton-Wick, near Richmond, in Surrey. The first passage from 
this village to Kingston-upon-Thames, through Bushy Park (a royal 
demesne), had been for many years shut up from the public. This 
honest Englishman, ‘ unwilling,’ as he said, ‘to leave the world worse 
than he found it, consulted a lawyer upon the practicability of 
recovering this road, and the probable expense of a legal process. 
‘I have seven hundred pounds, said this honest patriot, ‘which I 
should be willing to bestow upon this attempt. It is all I have, and 
has been saved through a long course of honest industry.’ The 
lawyer informed him that no such sum would be necessary to pro- 
duce this result ; and Timothy determined accordingly to proceed 
with vigour in the prosecution of this public claim. In the mean- 
time, Lord Halifax, ranger of Bushy Park, was made acquainted 
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ANECDOTES OF SHOEMAKERS, 
with his intentions, and sent for him. ‘Who are you, sir,’ inquired 
his lordship, ‘that have the assurance to meddle in this affair?’ 

‘My name, my lord, is Timothy Bennett, shoemaker of Hampton- 
Wick. I remember, an’t please your lordship, when I was a young 
man, of seeing, while sitting at my work, the people cheerfully pass 
by to Kingston market; but now, my lord, they are forced to go 
round about, through a hot sandy road, ready to faint beneath their 
burdens, and I am “ unwilling” [it was his favourite expression] “to: 
leave the world worse than I found it.” This, my lord, I humbly 
represent, is the reason of my conduct.’ 

“Begone; you are an impertinent fellow!’ replied his lordship. 
However, upon more mature reflection, being convinced of the 
equity of the claim, and anticipating the ignominy of defeat—‘ Lorp. 
HALIFAX, the NOBLEMAN, nonsuited by TIMOTHY BENNETT, the 
SHOEMAKER’—he desisted from his opposition, and opened the 
road, which is enjoyed, without molestation, to this day. Timothy 
died when an old man, in 1756. 

Such a disinterested instance of public virtue is highly worthy of 
being recorded ; and though it may not be in the power of every one 
to suggest valuable improvements, or to confer lasting benefits on 
posterity, yet each may, like the patriotic Bennett, endeavour at 
least not to leave the world worse than he found it. 

Few men belonging to the ‘ gentle craft’ attained a higher position 
by their abilities than those whose lives we now have to mention. 
The first on the list is James Lackington, who flourished towards 
the end of the last century, and has left an amusing Autobiography, 
which we take the liberty to abridge as follows : 


JAMES LACKINGTON. 


I was born at Wellington, in Somersetshire, on the 31st of 
August 1746. My father, George Lackington, was a journeyman 
shoemaker, who had married a maiden in humble life, named Joan 
Trott, the daughter of a weaver in Wellington. My grandfather, 
George Lackington, had been a gentleman-farmer at Langford, a 
village two miles from Wellington, and acquired a pretty consider- 
able property. But my father’s mother dying when my father was 
but about thirteen years of age, my grandfather, who had two 
daughters, bound my father apprentice to a Mr Hordly, a master 
shoemaker in Wellington, with the intention of setting him up in 
business at the expiry of his time. My father worked a year or two 
as a journeyman, and then, having given displeasure by marrying, 
he was left to shift for himself. I was born in my grandmother 
Trott’s poor cottage; and that good old woman carried me to 
church, and had me baptised. My grandfather's resentment at the 
marriage having worn off, he set my father up in a shop, which soon 
proved a failure. My father had contracted a fatal habit of tippling, 
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and of course his business was neglected; so that, after several 
fruitless attempts to keep him in trade, he was, partly by a large 
family, but more particularly from his habitual drunkenness, reduced 
to his old state of a journeyman shoemaker. Yet so infatuated was 
he with the love of liquor, that the endearing ties of husband and 
father could not restrain him; by which baneful habit himself and° 
family were involved in extreme misery. I may therefore affirm that 
neither myself, my brothers, nor sisters are indebted to a father 
scarcely for anything that can endear his memory, or cause us to 
reflect on him with pleasure. But to our mother we are indebted 
for everything. Never did I know a woman who worked and lived so 
hard as she did to support eleven children ; and were I to relate the 
particulars, they would not gain credit. I shall only observe that, 
for many years together, she worked nineteen or twenty hours out of 
every twenty-four. Whenever she was asked to drink a half-pint of 
ale at any shop where she had been laying out a trifling sum, she 
always asked leave to take it home to her husband, who was always 
so mean and selfish as to accept it. 

Out of love to her family, she totally abstained from every kind of 
liquor, water excepted : her food was chiefly broth (little better than 
water and oatmeal), turnips, potatoes, cabbage, carrots, &c. Her 
children fared something better, but not much. When I reflect on 
the astonishing hardships and sufferings of so worthy a woman and 
her helpless infants, I find myself ready to curse the husband and 
father that could thus involve them in such a deplorable scene of 
misery and distress. It is dreadful to add that his habitual drunken- 
ness shortened his days nearly one-half, and that, about twenty 
years since, he died, unregretted by his own children. Although 
dropping a tear over his grave, we felt a degree of thankfulness that 
the cause of our poverty and misery was at length taken out of the 
way. 

While my father was still a careful, hard-working man, I was put 
two or three years to a day-school, kept by an old woman, by whom 
I was taught to read in the New Testament. But my career of 
learning was at an end, when my mother became so poor that she 
could not afford the sum of twopence per week for my schooling ; 
besides, I was obliged to supply the place of a nurse to several of 
my brothers and sisters. The consequence of this was, that I soon 
forgot what I had been taught, and was exposed to mischievous 
habits among the loose boys of the neighbourhood. From this kind 
of life I was rescued by being employed by a baker to cry and sell 
pies through the streets. My manner of crying pies, and my activity 
in selling them, soon made me a favourite of all such as purchased 
halfpenny apple-pies and plum-puddings, so that in a few weeks an 
old pie-merchant shut up his shop. I lived with this baker about 
twelve or fifteen months, in which time I sold such large quantities 
of pies, puddings, cakes, &c., that he often declared to his friends 
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that I had been the means of extricating him from embarrassing 
circumstances which had pressed upon him. 

I was fourteen years and a half old when I was taken to Taunton 
to be placed with a shoemaker, George Bowden, who took me as an 
apprentice without any premium, and engaged to find me in every- 
thing. I was accordingly bound apprentice to George and Mary 
Bowden, as honest and worthy a couple as ever carried on a trade. 
They carefully attended to their shop six days in the week, and on 
the seventh went with their family twice to an Anabaptist meeting- 
house, where little attention was paid to speculative doctrines, but 
where’sound morality was constantly inculcated. The two sons of 
Mr Bowden having joined the Wesleyan Methodists, who were at 
that time making many converts, I was led to join the same sect. 
The enthusiastic feelings which I now imbibed, and the desire which 
I had to talk on religious subjects, many of which were beyond my 
depth, answered one valuable purpose—it caused me to embrace 
every opportunity to again learn to read, so that I could soon peruse 
easy parts of the Bible, and Mr Wesley’s hymns ; and every leisure 
minute was so employed. In the winter I was obliged to attend my 
work from six in the morning until ten at night. In the summer 
half-year I only worked as long as we could see without candle ; 
but notwithstanding the close attention I was obliged to pay to my 
trade, for a long time I read ten chapters in the Bible every day. I 
also read and learned many hymns; and as soon as I could procure 
some of Mr Wesley’s tracts, sermons, &c., I read them likewise. 1 
had such good eyes, that I often read by the light of the moon, as 
my master would never allow me to take’a candle into my room. 

In the fourth year of my apprenticeship my master died, by which 
event I gained a little more liberty in attending the meetings of the 
Methodists, who certainly never had a more unscrupulous proselyte. 
In my excitement, my memory became very tenacious, so that 
everything I read I made my own. I could have repeated several 
volumes of hymns; when I heard a sermon, I could have preached 
it again, and nearly in the same words; my Bible had hundreds of 
leaves folded down, and thousands of marks against such texts as I 
thought favoured the doctrines which I had imbibed. My religious 
exercises at length suffered interruption. The election for two 
members of parliament was strongly contested at Taunton just as I 
attained my twenty-first year (1767), and being now of age, the six 
or seven months which I had to serve of my apprenticeship were 
purchased of my mistress by some friends of two of the contending 
candidates, so that I was at once set free amidst a scene of riot and 
dissipation. Having a vote, and being possessed of a few ideas 
above those of my rank and situation, my company was courted by 
some who were in a much higher sphere; and in such company I 
soon forgot my former connections, and ran into the extreme of 
intemperance. My condition was deplorable ; for when the election 
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was over, I had no longer open houses to eat and drink at free cost, 
and having refused bribes, I was nearly out of cash. However, I did 
not sink quite so low as I might have done, but in general worked 
very hard, and did not spend all I earned in dissipation. 

Wearied with this mode of life, and wishing to see more of the 
world, I shortly after went to Bristol, where 1 procured work, and 
fell into a course of reading, which occupied my leisure hours. In 
the course of my reading, I learned that there had been various 
sects of philosophers amongst the Greeks, Romans, &c., and I well 
remembered the names of the most eminent of them. At an old 
book-shop I purchased Plato on the /mmortality of the Soul, 
Plutarch’s Morals, Seneca’s Morals, Epicurus’s Morals, the Morals 
of Confucius the Chinese philosopher, and a few others. I now can 
scarcely help thinking that I received more real benefit from reading 
and studying them and Epictetus, than from all other books that I 
had read before, or have ever read since that time. I was only 
twenty-two years of age when I first began to read those fine moral 
productions, and they made a very deep and lasting impression on 
my mind. By reading them, I was taught to bear the unavoidable 
evils attending humanity, and to supply all my wants by contracting 
or restraining my desires— 


‘To mend my virtues, and exalt my thought, 
What the bright sons of Greece and Rome have wrote 
O’er day and night I turn ; in them we find 
A rich repast for the luxurious mind.’ 


It is now twenty-three years since I first perused them, during 
which time I do not recollect that I have ever felt one anxious 
painful wish to get money, estates, or anyway to better my condi- 
tion ; and yet I have never since that time let slip any fair opportu- 
nity of doing it. Be contented, says Isocrates, with what you have, 
and seek at the same time to make the best improvement of it you 
can. So that all I mean is, that I have not been over-solicitous to 
obtain anything that I did not possess ; but could at all times say 
with St Paul, that I have learned to be contented in all situations, 
although at times they have been very gloomy indeed. Dryden 
says : 
y ‘We to ourselves may all our wishes grant, 
For nothing coveting, we nothing want.’ 


The pleasure of eating and drinking I entirely despised, and for 
some time carried this disposition to an extreme; and even to the 
present time I feel a very great indifference about these matters; 
when in company, I frequently dine off one dish when there are 
twenty on the table. The account of Epicurus living in his garden 
at the expense of about a halfpenny per day, and that, when he 
added a little cheese to his bread on particular occasions, he 
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-considered it as a luxury, filled me with raptures. From that moment 


I began to live on bread and tea, and for a considerable time did 
not partake of any other viands; but in those I indulged myself 
three or four times a day. My reasons for living in this abstemious 
manner were in order to save money to purchase books, to wean 
myself from the gross pleasures of eating and drinking, &c., and to 
purge my mind, and to make it more susceptible of intellectual 
pleasures ; and here I cannot help remarking that the term Epicure, 
when applied to one who makes the pleasures of the table his chief 


good, casts an unjust reflection on Epicurus, and conveys a wrong 


idea of that contemplative and very abstemious philosopher ; for 
although he asserted that pleasure was the chief or supreme good, 
yet he also as strongly asserted that it was the tranquillity of the 
mind, and intellectual pleasure, that he so extolled and recom- 
mended. ‘This pleasure,’ says he, ‘that is the very centre of our 
happiness, consists in nothing else than having our mind free from 


disturbance; and our body free from pain; drunkenness, excessive 
eating, niceness in our liquors, and all that seasons good cheer, have 


nothing in them that can make life happy; there is nothing but 
frugality and tranquillity of mind that establish this happy state ; it 
is this calm that facilitates our distinguishing betwixt those things 
that ought to be our choice and those we ought to shun ; and it is 
by the means thereof that we discard those notions that discompose 
this first mover of our life. St Evremond, in his vindication of 
Epicurus, says: ‘Ignorant men know not his worth, Wise men 
have given large and honourable testimonies of his exalted virtue 
and sublime precepts. They have fully proved his pleasures to be 
as severe as the Stoic’s virtue ; that to be debauched like Epicurus, 
a man must be as sober as Zeno. His temperance was so great, 
that his ordinary diet was nothing but bread and water. The Stoics 
and all other philosophers agree with Epicurus in this—that the 
true felicity of life is to be free from perturbations ; to understand 
our duty towards God and man, and to enjoy the present without 
any anxious dependence upon the future; not to amuse ourselves 
either with hopes or fears; to curb and restrain our unruly appetites ; 
to rest satisfied with what we have, which is abundantly sufficient ; 
for he that is content wants nothing.’ , 

I continued the above self-denying life until I left Bristol, which 
was on Whitsunday in 1769. I had for some time before been 
pointing out to a young friend, John Jones, some of the pleasures 
and advantages of travelling, so that I easily prevailed on him to 
accompany me towards the west of England; and in the evening we 
arrived at Bridgewater, where Mr Jones got work. He was employed 
by Mr Cash, with whom he continued near twelve months, and in 
the end married his daughter, a very pretty and amiable little 
woman with some fortune. When my friend was offered work by 
Mr Cash, I prevailed on him to accept of it, assuring him that I had 
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no doubt of my being able to get work at Taunton: but in that I 
was disappointed; nor could I get a constant seat of work until I 
came to Exeter, and of that place I was soon tired; but being 
informed that a Mr John Taylor of Kingsbridge (forty miles below 
Exeter) wanted such a hand, I went down, and was gladly received 
by Mr Taylor, whose name inspires me with gratitude, as he never 
treated me as a journeyman, but made me his companion. Nor 
was .any part of my time ever spent in a more agreeable, pleasing 
manner than that which I passed in this retired place, or, I believe, 
more profitable to a master. I was the first man he ever had that 
was able to make stuff and silk shoes ; and it being also known that 
Icame from Bristol, this had great weight with the country ladies, 
and procured my master customers, who generally sent for me to 
take the measure of their feet ; and I was looked upon by all to be 
the best workman in the town, although I had not been brought up 
to stuff-work, nor had ever entirely made one stuff or silk shoe 
before. Nor should I have presumed to proclaim myself a stuff- 
man, had there been any such workmen in the place; but as there 
were none, I boldly ventured, and succeeded very well ; nor did any 
one in the town ever know that it was my first attempt in that branch. 

During the time that I lived here, I, as usual, was obliged to 
employ one or other of my acquaintance to write my letters for me. 
This procured me much praise among the young men as a good - 
inditer of letters. My master said to me one day he was surprised 
that I did not learn to write my own letters ; and added, that he 
was sure I could learn to do it in a very short time. The thought 
pleased me much, and without any delay I set about it, by taking 
up any pieces of paper that had writing on them, and imitating the 
letters as well as I could. I employed my leisure hours in this way 
for nearly two months, after which time I wrote my own letters, in a 
bad hand, of course, but it was plain, and easy to read, which was 
all I cared for ; nor, to the present moment, can I write much better, 
as“I never would have any person to teach me; nor was I ever 
possessed of patience enough to employ time sufficient to learn to 
write well ; and yet, as soon as I was able to scribble, I wrote verses 
on some trifle or other every day for years together. 

I came to this place in but a weak state of body; however, the 
healthy situation of the town, together with bathing in the salt water, 
soon restored me to perfect health. I passed thirteen months here 
in a very happy manner ; but the wages for work being very low, 
and as I had spent much time in writing hymns to every song-tune 
that I knew, besides a number of love-verses, letters, &c., I was very 
poor ; and, to complete all, I began to keep a deal of company, in 
which I gave a loose to my natural gaiety of disposition, much more 
than was consistent with the grave, sedate ideas which I had formed 
of a religious character ; all which made me resolve to leave Kings- 
bridge, which I did in 1770. 
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I travelled as far as Exeter the first day, where I worked about a 
fortnight, and saved sufficient to carry me to Bridgewater, where I 
worked two or three weeks more. Before I arrived there, Mr John 
Jones had gone back to reside at Bristol ; but as soon as he heard 
of my being in Bridgewater, he and his brother Richard sent me an 
invitation to come to Bristol again and live with them. Finding 
that I did not immediately comply, they both came to Bridgewater, 
and declared their intentions of not returning to Bristol without me; 
so that, after a day or two, I yielded to their solicitations, and 
lived very comfortably with them, their mother, and sister. 

When residing at Taunton, I became acquainted with a young 
woman of good character and charming manners, with whom I 
afterwards kept up a correspondence ; and I had not been long in 
Bristol before I wrote to her. I informed her that my attachment 
to books, together with travelling from place to place, and also my 
total disregard for money, had prevented me from saving any ; and 
that, while I remained in a single unsettled state, I was never likely 
to accumulate it. I also pressed her very much to come to Bristok 
to be married, which she soon complied with ; and married we were, 
at St Peter's Church, towards the end of the year 1770. We kept 
our wedding at the house of my friends the Messrs Jones, and retired 
to ready-furnished lodgings, which we had before provided, at half- 
a-crown per week. Our finances were just sufficient to pay the 
expenses of the day ; for the next morning, in searching our pockets 
(which we did not do in a careless manner), we discovered that we 
had but one halfpenny to begin the world with. It is true we had 
laid in eatables sufficient for a day or two, in which time we knew 
we could by our work procure more, which we very cheerfully set 
about, singing together the following lines of Dr Cotton : 


‘Our portion is not large indeed, 
But then how little do we need, 
For nature’s calls are few ; 
In this the art of living lies : 
To want no more than may suffice, 
And make that little do.’ 


At this time my wages were only nine shillings a week, and my 
wife could get but very little, as she was learning to bind shoes, and 
had never been much used to the needle. Being pressed for a debt 
of forty shillings, due to Mr Jones, I paid it off in two months, 
which greatly lessened our comforts. What we had to spend on 
provisions was not more than four shillings and sixpence a week. 
Strong beer we had none, nor any other liquor (the pure element 
excepted) ; and instead of tea, or rather coffee, we toasted a piece 
of bread; at other times we fried some wheat, which, when boiled 
in water, made a tolerable substitute for coffee ; and as to animal 
food, we made use of but little, and that little we boiled and made 
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roth of. During the whole of this time we never once wished for 

nything that we had not got, but were quite contented ; and, with 

good grace, in reality made a virtue of necessity. 

In a few days after we had paid the last five shillings of the debt 

aimed by my friend Mr Jones, we were both together taken so ill 

to be confined to bed; but the good woman of the house, our 
ndlady, came to our room, and did a few trifles for us. She seemed 
ery much alarmed at our situation—or rather for her own, I sup- 
ose, as thinking we might in some measure become burdensome 
oher. We had in cash two shillings and ninepence, half-a-crown 
of which we had carefully locked up in a box, to be saved as a 
resource on any extraordinary emergency. This money supported 
us two or three days, in which time I recovered, without the help 
of medicine ; but my wife continued ill nearly six months, and was 
confined to her bed the greater part of the time, which illness may 
yery easily be accounted for. 

Before she came to Bristol, she had ever been used to a very 
active life, and had always lived in the country ; so that, in coming 
0 dwell in a populous city, she had exchanged much exercise and 
good air for a sedentary life and very bad air; and this, I presume, 
was the cause of all her illness from time to time, which at length, 
is unfortunately as effectually, undermined her constitution. During 
er first six months’ illness I lived many days solely on water-gruel. 
What nature requires,’ says Montaigne, ‘is so small a matter, that 
by its littleness it escapes the gripes of fortune ;’ for as I could not 
itiord to pay a nurse, much of my time was taken up in attendance 
m her, and most of my money expended in procuring medicines, 
ogether with such trifles as she could eat and drink. But what 
idded extremely to my calamity was the being within the hearing 
Mf her groans, which were caused by the excruciating pains in her 
aead, which for months together defied the power of medicine. It 
s impossible for words to describe the keenness of my sensations 
luring this long term; yet as to myself, my poverty, and being 
bliged to live upon water-gruel, gave me not the least uneasiness. 

At length my wife partially recovered, but yet continued in a 
ery bad state of health; and her constitution having suffered such 
t dreadful shock, I thought that no means could be used so likely to 
estore it as a removal to her native air. Accordingly, I left my 

at of work at Bristol, and returned with her to Taunton, which 

about seven miles from Petherton, her native place. But in 
aunton I could not procure so much work as I could do; so that, 
soon as I thought she could bear the air of Bristol, we returned 
ither, where she soon relapsed, and we again went back to Taunton. 

is removing to Taunton was repeated about five times in little 
ore than two years and a half. 

But at last finding that she had long fits of illness at Taunton 

0, as well as at Bristol, with a view of having a better price for 
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my work, I resolved to visit London; and as I had not money 
sufficient to bear the expenses of both to town, I left her all the 
money I could spare, and took a place on the outside of the stage- . 
coach, and the second day arrived in the metropolis, in August 1773,, 
with two shillings and sixpence in my pocket. Having procured 
a lodging, I was fortunate in immediately getting work from Mr 
Heath in Fore Street. In a month I saved money sufficient to 
bring up my wife, and she had a tolerable state of health: of my 
master I obtained some stuff-shoes for her to bind, and nearly as 
much as she could do. Having now plenty of work, and higher 
wages, we were tolerably easy in our circumstances—more so than 
ever we had been—so that we soon procured a few clothes. My wife 
had all her life before done very well with a cloth cloak, but I now 
prevailed on her to have one of silk. Until this winter, I had never 
found out that I wanted a greatcoat, but now I made that important 
discovery. This requisite article of attire I purchased at a second- 
hand clothes-shop for half a guinea. 

About the end of November I became heir to the sum of ten 
pounds, left by my grandfather: and so totally was I unacquainted 
with the modes of transacting business, that I undertook a long 
journey in the heart of winter, and suffered various hardships before 
my return to town with the cash, one-half of which was consumed. 
in getting it. With the remainder of the money we purchased 
household goods; but as we then had not sufficient to furnish a room, 
we worked hard, and lived still harder, so that in a short time we 
had a room furnished with articles of our own; and I believe that 
it is not possible for any one to imagine with what pleasure and 
satisfaction we looked round the room and surveyed our property. 
I believe that Alexander the Great never refiected on his immense 
acquisitions with half the heartfelt enjoyment which we experienced 
on this capital attainment. 

After our room was furnished, as we still enjoyed a better state 
of health than we did at Bristol and Taunton, and, had also more 
work and higher wages, we often added something or other to our 
stock of wearing apparel. Nor did I forget the old book-shops, but 
frequently added an old book to my small collection ; and I really 
have often purchased books with the money that should have been 
expended in purchasing something to eat; a striking instance of 
which follows. At the time we were purchasing household goods, 
we kept ourselves very short of money, and on Christmas eve we 
had but half-a-crown left to buy a Christmas dinner. My wife 
desired that I would go to market and purchase this festival dinner, 
and off I set for that purpose ; but in the way I saw an old book- 
shop, and I could not resist the temptation of going in, intending 
only to expend sixpence or ninepence out of my half-crown. But I 
stumbled upon Young’s Wight Thoughts, forgot my dinner, down 
went my half-crown, and I hastened home, vastly delighted with the 
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acquisition. When my wife asked me where was our Christmas. 
dinner, I told her it was in my pocket. ‘In your pocket?’ said she ; 
‘that is a strange place! How could you think of stuffing a joint 
of meat into your pocket?’ I assured her that it would take no 
harm. But as I was in no haste to take it out, she began to be more 
particular, and inquired what I had got, &c.; on which I began to 
harangue on the superiority of intellectual pleasures over sensual 
gratifications, and observed that the brute creation enjoyed the latter 
in a much higher degree than man; and that a man who was not 
possessed of intellectual enjoyments was but a two-legged brute. I 
was proceeding in this strain—‘ And so,’ said she, ‘instead of buying 
a dinner, I suppose you have, as you have done before, been buying 
books with the money?’ I confessed I had bought Young’s Night 
Thoughts. ‘And I think, said I, ‘that I have acted wisely; for 
had I bought a dinner, we should have eaten it to-morrow, and the 
pleasure would have been soon over ; but should we live fifty years 
longer, we shall have the Wight Thoughts to feast upon’ This was 
too powerful an argument to admit of any further debate ; in short, 
my wife was convinced. Down I sat, and began to read with as 
much enthusiasm as the good doctor possessed when he wrote it; 
and so much did it excite my attention, as well as approbation, that 
I retained the greatest part of it in my memory. 

Some time in June 1774, as we sat at work in our room, Mr Boyd, 
one of Mr Wesley’s people, called and informed me that a little shop 
and parlour were to be let in Featherstone Street ; adding, that if I 
were to take them, I might there get some work as a master, I 
without hesitation told him that I liked the idea, and hinted that I 
would sell books also. Mr Boyd then asked me how I came to think 
of selling books. I informed him that, until that moment, it had 
never once entered into my thoughts ; but that, when he proposed 
my taking the shop, it instantaneously occurred to my mind that for 
several months past I had observed a great increase in a certain old 
book-shop, and that I was persuaded I knew as much of old books 
as the person who kept it. I further observed that I loved books, 
and that if I could but be a bookseller, I should then have plenty of 
books to read, which was the greatest motive I could conceive to 
induce me to make the attempt. My friend on this assured me that 
he would get the shop for me, which he did; and to set me up in 
style, he recommended me to a friend, of whom I purchased a bagful 
of old books, chiefly divinity, for a guinea. 

With this stock, and some odd scraps of leather, which, together 
with all my books, were worth about five pounds, I opened shop on 
Midsummer-day 1774, in Featherstone Street, in the parish of St 
Luke ; and I was as well pleased in surveying my little shop with 
my name over it, as was Nebuchadnezzar when he said: ‘Is not this 
great Babylon that I have built ?? 

Notwithstanding the obscurity of the street, and the mean appear- 
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ance of my shop, yet I soon found customers for what few books I 
had, and I as soon laid out the money in other old trash which was 
daily brought for sale. At that time Mr Wesley’s people had a sum 
of money which was kept on purpose to lend out, for three months, 
without interest, to such of their society whose characters were 
good, and who wanted a temporary relief. To increase my little 
stock, I borrowed five pounds out of this fund, which was of great 
service to me. 

In our new situation we lived in a very frugal manner, often 
dining on potatoes, and quenching our thirst with water; being 
absolutely determined, if possible, to make some provision for such 
dismal times as sickness, shortness of work, &c., which we had been 
so frequently involved in before, and could scarcely help expecting 
not to be our fate again. My wife foreboded it much more than I 
did, being of a more melancholy turn of mind. I lived in this street 
six months, and in that time increased my stock from five to twenty- 
five pounds. 

This immense stock I deemed too valuable to be buried in 
Featherstone Street ; and a shop and parlour being to let in Chiswell 
Street, No. 46, took them. This was at that time, and for fourteen 
years afterwards, a very dull and obscure situation, as few ever 
passed through it besides Spitalfields weavers on hanging days, and 
Methodists on preaching nights ; but still it was much better adapted 
for business than Featherstone Street. 

A few weeks after I came into this street I bade a final adieu to 
the ‘ gentle craft,’ and converted my little stock of leather, &c. into 
old books ; and a great sale I had, considering my stock, which was 
not only extremely small, but contained very little variety, as it prin- 
cipally consisted of divinity ; for as I had not much knowledge, so I 
seldom ventured out of my depth. 

I went on prosperously until some time in September 1775, when 
I was suddenly taken ill of a dreadful fever ; and eight or ten days 
after, my wife was seized with the same disorder. 


‘Human hopes now mounting high 
On the swelling surge of joy, 
Now with unexpected woe 
Sinking to the depths below.’ 


At that time I kept only a boy to help in my shop, so that I fear, 
while I lay ill, my wife had too much care and anxiety on her mind. 
I have been told that, before she was confined to her bed, she walked 
about in a delirious state, in which she did not long continue, but, 
contrary to all expectation, died on the 9th of November. She was, 
in reality, one of the best of women; and although, for about four 
years, she was ill the greater part of the time, which involved me in 
the very depth of poverty and distress, yet I never once repented 


having married her. 
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My recovery was slow ; and what added to my misfortune, I was 
in the hands of nurses, who robbed my drawers, and kept themselves 
drunk with gin, while I lay unable to move in bed. My whole stock 
in trade would also have gone, had the shop not been prudently 
locked up by two friends, who took an interest in my affairs. 

On fully recovering, and resuming business, I found it necessary 
to resume the married state. Fortune threw in my way Miss Dorcas 
Turton, an amiable young woman, daughter of Mr Samuel Turton. 
of Staffordshire, a gentleman in reduced circumstances, who was 
supported by her industry. She cheerfully submitted to keep a 
school, and worked very hard at plain work, by which means she 
kept her father above want. The old gentleman died about this 
time ; and being partly acquainted with this young lady’s goodness 
to her father, I concluded that so amiable a daughter was very likely 
to make a good wife. I also knew that she was immoderately fond 
of books, and would frequently read until morning. This turn of 
mind in her was the greatest of all recommendations to me, who, 
having acquired a few ideas, was at that time restless to increase 
them ; so that I was in raptures with the bare thoughts of having a 
woman to read with, and also to read to me. 

I embraced the first opportunity after my recovery to make her 
acquainted with my mind; and as we were no strangers to eaclr 
other’s characters and circumstances, there was no need of a long 
formal courtship; so I prevailed on her not to defer our union longer 
than the 3oth of January 1776, when, for the second time, I entered 
into the holy state of matrimony. 


* Wedded love is founded on esteem, 
Which the fair merits of the mind engage, 
For those are charms that never can decay ; 
But time, which gives new whiteness to the swan, 
Improves tkeir lustre,’ a 


Iam now, in February 1776, arrived at an important period of 
my life. Being lately recovered from a very painful, dangerous, and 
hopeless illness, I found myself once more in a confirmed state of 
health, surrounded by my little stock in trade, which was but just 
saved from thieves, and which, to me, was an immense treasure. I 
had never taken a fair estimate of the world, or looked with a kindly 
eye on man’s condition. My mind now began to expand; intellectual 
light and pleasure broke in and dispelled the gloom of fanatical . 
melancholy; the sourness of my natural temper, which had ‘been 
much increased by superstition (called by Swift ‘the spleen of the 
soul’), in part gave way, and was succeeded by cheerfulness and: 
some degree of good-nature; I began to enjoy many innocent plea- 
sures and recreations in life; and saw, for the first time, that truc 
religion was no way incompatible with, or an enemy to, rational 
enjoyments. I now likewise began to read with great pleasure the 
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rational and moderate divines of all denominations; and a year or 
two after, I began with metaphysics, in the intricate though pleasing 
labyrinths of which I have occasionally since wandered, nor am I 
ever likely to find my way out. After this I did not long remain in 
Mr Wesley’s society. 

My new wife’s attachment to books was a very fortunate circum- 
stance for us both, not only as it was a perpetual source of rational 
amusement, but also as it tended to promote my trade. Her extreme 
love for books made her delight to be in the shop, so that she soon 
became perfectly acquainted with every part of it, and, as my stock 
increased, with other rooms where I kept books, and could readily 
get any article that was asked for. Accordingly, when I was out on 
business, my shop was well attended. This constant attention and 
good usage procured me many customers, and I soon perceived that 
I could sell double and treble the quantity of books if I had a larger 
stock. But how to enlarge it I knew not, except by slow degrees, as 
my profits should enable me; for as I was almost a stranger in 
London, I had but few acquaintances, and these few were not of the 
opulent sort. I also saw that the town abounded with cheats, 
swindlers, &c., who obtained money and other property under false 
pretences, of which the credulous were defrauded, which often pre- 
vented me from endeavouring to borrow, lest I should be suspected 
of having the same bad designs. I was several times so hard put to 
it for cash to purchase parcels of books which were offered to me, 
that I more than once pawned my watch and a suit of clothes, and 
twice I pawned some books for money to purchase others. In 1778, 
I was relieved from this pinched state of affairs by entering into 
partnership with a worthy man, Mr John Dennis, who was possessed 
of some capital. This partnership existed two years, under the firm 
of J. Lackington and Company; and while it lasted, we issued a 
catalogue of our books, which included twelve thousand volumes. 
In 1780 the partnership was dissolved; and as Mr Dennis had 
more money in the concern than myself, he took my notes for what 
was deficient, which was a great favour done to me. We parted 
with great friendship, and 1 was left to pursue trade in my own 
way. 

It was some time in the year 1780 when I resolved, from that 
period, to give no person whatever any credit. I was induced to 
make this resolution from various motives. I had observed that 
where credit was given, most bills were not paid within six months, 
many not within a twelvemonth, and some not within two years. 
Indeed many tradesmen have accounts of seven years’ standing, and 
some bills are never paid. The losses sustained by the interest of 
money in long credits, and by those bills that were not paid at all; 
the inconveniences attending not having the ready money to lay out 
in trade to the best advantage, together with the great loss of time 
in keeping accounts and collecting debts, convinced me that, if I 
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could but establish a ready-money business, without any exceptions, 
I should be enabled to sell every article very cheap— 


‘Let all the learned say all they can, 
’Tis ready money makes the man.’ 


When I communicated my ideas on this subject to some of my 
acquaintances, I was much laughed at and ridiculed; and it was 
thought that I might as well attempt to rebuild the tower of Babel, 
as to establish a large business without giving credit. But notwith- 
standing this discouragement, I determined to make the experiment, 
and began by plainly marking in every book, facing the title, the 
lowest price that I would take for it; which being much lower than 
the common market-prices, I not only retained my former customers, 
but soon increased their numbers. But it can scarcely be imagined 
what difficulties I encountered for several years together. I even 
‘sometimes thought of relinquishing this my favourite scheme alto- 
gether, as by it I was obliged to deny credit to my very acquaintance: 
I was also under the necessity of refusing it to the most respectable 
characters, as no exception was or now is made, not even in favour 
of nobility; my porters being strictly enjoined, by one general order, 
to bring back all books not previously paid for, except they receive 
the amount on delivery. Again, many in the country found it diffi- 
cult to remit small sums that were under bankers’ notes (which 
difficulty is now done away, as all post-masters receive small sums 
of money, and give drafts for the same on the post-office in London) ; 
and others, to whom I was a stranger, did not like to send the money 
first, as not knowing how I should treat them, and suspecting, by 
the price of the articles, there must certainly be some deception. 
Many, unacquainted with my plan of business, were much offended, 
until the advantages accruing to them from it were duly explained, 
when they very readily acceded to it. As to the anger of such, who, 
though they were acquainted with it, were still determined to deal on 
credit only, I considered that as of little consequence, from an 
opinion that some of them would have been as much enraged when 
their bills were sent in, had credit been given them. 

I had also difficulties of another nature to encounter. When I 
first began to sell very cheap, many came to my shop prepossessed 
against my goods, and of course often saw faults where none existed ; 
so that the best editions were, merely from prejudice, deemed very 
bad editions, and the best bindings said to be inferior workmanship, 
for no other reason but because I sold them so cheap ; and I often 
received letters from the country to know if such and such articles 
were really as I stated them in my catalogues, and: if they really 
were the best editions, if veadly in calf, and really elegantly bound, 
with many other vead/ies. 1 was afraid, for some years, that I 
should be really mad with vexation. But these letters of veallies 
have for years happily ceased; and the public are now really and 
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thoroughly convinced that I will not assert in my catalogues what is 
not vea/ly true. But imagine what I must have felt on hearing the 
very best of goods depreciated, on no other account whatever but 
because they were not charged at a higher price! 

It is also worth observing that there were not wanting, among the 
booksellers, some who were mean enough to assert that all my books 
were bound in sheep; and many other unmanly artifices were 
practised ; all of which, so far from injuring me, as basely intended, 
turned to my account; for when gentlemen were brought to my 
shop by their friends to purchase some trifling article, or were led 
into it by curiosity, they were often very much surprised to see many 
thousands of volumes in elegant and superb bindings. The natural 
conclusion was, that if I had not held forth to the public better 
terms than others, I should not have been so much envied and 
misrepresented, 


*To Malice, sure, I’m much obliged, 
On every side by Calumny besieged ; 
Yet, Envy, I could almost call thee friend.’ 


So that, whether I am righteous or not, all these afflictions have 
worked together for my good. But my temporal salvation was not 
effected without ‘conditions.’ As every envious transaction was to 
me an additional spur to exertion, I am therefore not a little indebted 
to Messrs Envy, Detraction, and Co. for my present prosperity ; 
though I can safely say this is the only debt I am determined not to 

ay. 
r In the first three years after I refused to give credit to any person, 
my business increased much; and as the whole of my profit, after 
paying all expenses, was laid out in books, my stock was waren 4 
enlarged, so that my catalogues in the year 1784 were very muc 
augmented in size. The first contained twelve thousand, and the 
second thirty thousand volumes. This increase was not merely in 
numbers, but also in value, as a very great part of these volumes was 
better ; that is, books of a higher price. 

When I was first initiated into the various manceuvres practised 
by booksellers, I found it customary among them (which practice 
still continues), that when any books had not gone off so rapidly as 
expected, or so fast as to pay for keeping them in store, they would 
put what remained of such articles into private sales, where only 
booksellers are admitted, and of them only such as were invited by 
having a catalogue sent them. At one of these sales I have 
frequently seen seventy or eighty thousand volumes sold after dinner, 
including books of every description, good, bad, and indifferent : 
by this means they were distributed through the trade. 

When first invited to these trade-sales, | was very much surprised 
to learn that it was common for such as purchased remainders to 
destroy one-half or three-fourths of such books, and to charge the 
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full publication price, or nearly that, for such as they kept on hand ; 
and there was a kind of standing order amongst the trade, that in 
case any one was known to sell articles under the publication price, 
such a person was to be excluded from trade-sales ; so blind were 
copyright-holders to their own interest. 

For a short time I cautiously complied with this custom; but I 
soon began to reflect that many of these books so destroyed pos- 
sessed much merit, and only wanted to be better known ; and that, 
if others were not worth six shillings, they were worth three, oz 
two, and so in proportion, for higher or lower priced books. From 
that time I resolved not to destroy any books that were worth 
saving, but to sell them off at half, or a quarter, of the publication 
prices. By selling them in this cheap manner, I have disposed of 
many hundred thousand volumes, many thousands of which have 
been. intrinsically worth their original prices—greatly, of course, to 
the dissatisfaction of the trade. 

It may be supposed I could not carry on this large business, in 
which I had frequently to write catalogues, without some knowledge 
of literature. This knowledge I gained by dint of application. I 
read extensively in all branches of literature; and in order to obtain 
some ideas in astronomy, geography, electricity, pneumatics, &c., I 
attended a few lectures given by the eminent Mr Ferguson, the 
very ingenious Mr Walker, and others; and for some time several 
gentlemen spent two or three evenings in a week at my house, for the 
purpose of improvement in science. At these meetings we made 
the best use of our time with. globes, telescopes, microscopes, 
electrical machines, air-pumps, air-guns, and other philosophical 
instruments. 

My thirst was, and still is, so great for literature, that I could 
almost subscribe to the opinions of Herillus the philosopher, who 
placed in learning the sovereign good, and maintained that it was 
alone sufficient to make us wise and happy. Others have said that 
‘learning is the mother of all virtue, and that vice is produced from 
ignorance.’ Although that is not strictly true, yet I cannot help 
regretting the disadvantages I labour under by having been 
deprived of the benefits of an early education, as it is a loss that can 
scarcely be repaired in any situation. How much more difficult, 
then, was it for me to attain any degree of proficiency, when involved 
in the concerns of a large business ! 


‘Without a genius, learning soars in vain ; 
And without learning, genius sinks again; 
Their force united, crowns the sprightly reign.’ 


To reading and study I added a gradually increasing knowledge 
of mankind, for which I know of no school equal to a book- 
seller’s shop. A bookseller who has any taste for literature, may be 
said to feed his mind as cooks and butchers’ wives get fat by the 
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smell of meat. If the master is of an inquisitive and communicative 
turn, and is in a considerable line of business, his shop will then be 
a place of resort for persons of various nations, and of various 
capacities and dispositions. To talk to these different inquirers after 
books has given me much pleasure and instruction, so that I have 
sometimes compared my shop to a stage. 

In my progress from penury to wealth I had occasion to make 
many discoveries. I by and by found that lodging in town is not so 
healthy as it is in the country. Gay’s lines were then repeated : 


‘Long in the noisy town I’ve been immured, 
Respired in smoke, and all its cares endured.’ 


The year after, my country lodging, by regular gradation, was 
transformed into a country-house ; and in another year, the incon- 
veniences attending a stage-coach were remedied by a chariot : 


‘My precious wife has ventured to declare, 
*Tis vulgar on one’s legs to take the air.’ 


For four years, Upper Holloway was to me an elysium; then 
Surrey appeared unquestionably the most beautiful county in 
England, and Upper Merton the most rural village in Surrey; so 
now Merton is selected as the seat of occasional philosophical 
retirement. In these various improvements in my means and 
position, it was unpleasant to find that I was pursued with envy and 
malevolence ; but L consoled myself with the observation of Dr 
Johnson, that ‘it is no less a proof.of eminence to have many enemies 
than many friends.’ All sorts of stories injurious to my reputation 
were circulated by those who envied me my success. Whatever was 
said as to my means of attaining opulence, I can affirm that I found 
the whole of what I am possessed of in—small profits, bound by 
tndustry, and clasped by economy. 

In conducting my business, I have ever kept an exact account of 
my profits and expenses, and regulated my mode of living accordingly. 
In 1791 the profits of my shop amounted to four thousand pounds, 
since which time they have yearly increased. My business being 
large, and branching into different departments, in 1793 I sold to 
Mr Robert Allan, who had been brought up in my shop, a fourth 
share of the business; and as the trade is constantly increasing, I 
suppose I shall be obliged to take another partner very soon ; for 
we now sell more than one hundred thousand volumes annually, 
The time also approaches when I must retire, on account of the bad 
health which both Mrs ‘Lackington and myself labour under. 

. In these latter years, while still in trade, I have made several 

professional tours into Scotland and various parts of England. One 

of my most amusing excursions has been to Bristol, Exbridge, 

Bridgewater, Taunton, Wellington, and other places, where I called 

on my former masters, and astonished them by pretending to seek 
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employment as a shoemaker, while sitting in my carriage. On 
telling them who I was, all appeared to be very happy to see me, 
and they enjoyed the humour of my address. Among a great 
number of poor relations I distributed means of comfort. 

Lackington here closes his Memoirs, which bring his life down to 
1793, when his business, one of the largest in London, was conducted 
in a shop of very large size, called the ‘Temple of the Muses,’ at 
the corner of Finsbury Square. The Memoirs abound in severe, 
and we have no doubt most unjust, remarks on the Methodists both 
as to life and doctrine, and these Lackington afterwards repented 
having written. Uniting himself again to the Wesleyan society, he 
endeavoured to obviate the injustice of his sarcasms by publishing a 
confession of his errors. Much of what he had stated he acknow- 
ledged to have taken on trust; and many things he now discovered 
to have been without a proper foundation. These Confessions, which 
appeared in 1803, never altogether accomplished their purpose ; so 
difficult is it to recall or make reparation for a word lightly spoken. 
In sincere humiliation of spirit, Lackington retired to Budleigh 
Sulterton, in Devonshire, where he built and endowed a chapel, and 
performed various other acts of munificence, and spent the conclusion 
of his days. He died on the 22d of November 1815, in the seventieth 
year of his age. 


THOMAS HOLCROFT 


Was born in London in the year 1745, at which time his father 
wrought as a shoemaker, and his mother dealt in greens and oysters. 
His father, who seems to have been a person of unsettled habits, 
though a well-meaning and upright man, knew very little of his 
business, to which he had not been regularly bred, and, in spite of 
the exertions both of himself and his wife, his affairs were not by 
any means prosperous. When about six years of age, the family 
removed from London to a place in Berkshire, where Thomas was 
fortunate in getting a little schooling, and also in gaining the friend- 
ship of a kind-hearted lad, his father’s apprentice. The acquisition 
of the art of reading opened up a world of delight to young Holcroft. 
‘One day,’ says he in his Memoirs, ‘as I was sitting at the gate with 
my Bible in my hand, a neighbouring farmer, coming to see my 
father, asked me if I could read the Bible already. I answered yes; 
» and he desired me to let him hear me. I began at the place where 
the book was open, read fluently, and afterwards told him that, if 
he pleased, he should hear the tenth chapter of Nehemiah. At this 
he seemed still more amazed, and wishing to be convinced, bade 
me read. After listening till he found I could really pronounce the 
uncouth Hebrew names so much better and more easily than he 
supposed to be within the power of so young a child, he patted my 
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head, gave me a penny, and said I was an uncommon boy. It 
would be hard to say whether his praise or his gift was most 
flattering to me. Soon after, my father’s apprentice, the kind- 
hearted Dick, who came backward and forward to my father on 
his affairs, brought me two delightful histories [the History of 
Parismus and Parismenes, and the Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom], which were among those then called Chapmen’s Books. It 
was scarcely possible for anything to have been more grateful to me 
than this present. Parismus and Parismenes, with all the adven- 
tures detailed in the Seven Champions of Christendom, were soon 
as familiar to me as my catechism, or the daily prayers I repeated 
kneeling before my father,’ 

The misfortunes of the family soon caused a removal from their 
home in Berkshire, and they now may be said to have been fairly 
abroad in the world. They adopted a wandering life, the mother 
turning pedler, and hawking her wares through the outskirts and 
neighbourhood of London, while her son trotted after her; and the 
father, after a vain attempt to obtain some regular employment, in 
a short time joining the party, who now extended their peregrina- 
tions to remote parts of the country. While leading this life, they 
endured the greatest hardships, and upon one occasion were. so 
severely pressed, that Thomas was sent to beg from house to house 
in a village where they happened to be. At length the father 
managed to buy two or three asses, which he loaded with hampers 
of apples and pears, and drove about through the country. But 
this apparent improvement in their circumstances afforded no 
alleviation to the sufferings of the unfortunate Thomas. ‘The bad 
nourishment I met with, says he, ‘the cold and wretched manner 
in which I was clothed, and the excessive weariness I endured in 
following these animals day after day, and being obliged to drive 
creatures perhaps still more weary than myself, were miseries much 
too great, and loaded my little heart with sorrows far too pungent 
ever to be forgotten. By-roads and high-roads were alike to be 
traversed, but the former far the oftenest, for they were then almost 
innumerable, and the state of them in winter would scarcely at 
present be believed.’ In one instance, he mentions that he travelled 
on foot thirty miles in one day ; and he was at this time only a child 
of about ten years old. During all this time he made little or no 
progress in reading. ‘I was too much pressed, he says, ‘by fatigue, 
hunger, cold, and nakedness.’ Yet as he continued to repeat his 
prayers and catechism morning and evening, and to read the Prayer- 
book and Bible on Sundays, he at least did not forget what he had 
formerly learned. On one occasion, too, he states that the ballad 
of Chevy-chase having fallen into his hands, his father, who was 
very proud of what he conceived to be his son’s talents, and parti- 
cularly of his memory, set him to get by heart the whole song, by 
way of task, which he performed, in the midst of his toils, in three 
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days. His father gave him a halfpenny for the achievement, which 
made him think himself at the time quite a wealthy man. 

From the mean and distressing circumstances im which he was 
plunged, he at length made a ‘slight advance upwards. When 
twelve years of age, he was taken to the Nottingham races, and 
here he was so much struck by the contrast between his own mean 
and ragged condition, and that of the clean, well-fed, and well- 
clothed stable-boys, that he determined to try if he could not find 
a master to engage him in that capacity in Newmarket. After much 
perseverance, and being turned off upon a short trial, first by one 
master, and then by another, from the little knowledge he was found 
to have of riding, he was at last taken into the service of a person 
who was considerate enough not to expect him to be a finished 
groom almost before he could have ever mounted a horse. He very 
soon began to distinguish himself by his expertness in his new 
occupation ; and the language in which he speaks of his change of 
circumstances forcibly paints his sense of the miseries from which 
he had been extricated. Alluding to the hearty meal which he and 
his companions were wont to make every morning at nine o'clock, 
after four hours’ exercise of their horses, he says : ‘ Nothing, perhaps, 
can exceed the enjoyment of a stable-boy’s breakfast : what, then, 
may not be said of mine, who had so long been used to suffer 
hunger, and so seldom found the means of satisfying it! For my 
own part, he adds, ‘so total and striking was the change which had 
taken place in my situation, that I could not but feel it very sensibly. 
I was more conscious of it than most boys would have been, and 
therefore not a little satisfied. The former part of my life had most 
of it been spent in turmoil, and often in singular wretchedness. I 
had been exposed to every want, every weariness, and every occa- 
sion of despondency, except that such poor sufferers become recon- 
ciled to, and almost. insensible of, suffering; and boyhood and 
beggary are fortunately not prone to despond. Happy had been 
the meal where I had enough ; rich to me was the rag that kept me 
warm; and heavenly the pillow, no matter what, or how hard, on 
which I could lay my head to-sleep. Now I was warmly clothed, 
nay, gorgeously; for I was proud of my new livery, and never 
suspected that there was disgrace in it. I fed voluptuously, not a 
prince on earth perhaps with half the appetite and never-failing 
relish; and instead of being obliged to drag through the dirt after 
the most sluggish, obstinate, and despised among our animals, I 
was mounted on the noblest that the earth contains, had him under 
my care, and was borne by him over hill and dale, far outstripping 
the wings of the wind. Was not this a change such as might excite 
reflection even in the mind of a boy?’ 

Passing over the account which he gives of his life as a stable-boy, 
interesting as are many of the particulars, we proceed to notice his 


love of reading, which followed him throughout all his early career. 
ar 
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This taste brought him in contact with persons of a superior order 
of mind, however humble were their circumstances ; and by one of 
these he was occasionally lent an old but entertaining volume. 
Among other works which this individual put into his hands were 
Gulliver's Travels and the Spectator, with which, the former espe- 
cially, he was much delighted. He mentions also the Whole Duty 
of Man, the Pilgrim’s Progress, and other religious books as at this 
time among his chief favourites. As he was one day passing the 
church, he heard some voices singing, and was immediately seized 
with a strong desire to learn the art. Having approached the 
church door, he found the persons within engaged in singing in 
four parts, under the direction of a Mr Langham. They asked him 
to join them, and his voice and ear being pronounced good, it was 
agreed that he should be taken into the class ; the master offering 
to give up the entrance-money of five shillings, in consideration of 
his being but a boy, whose wages could not be great, and the others 
agreeing to let him sing out of their books. “From the little,’ he 
proceeds, ‘I that day learned, and from another lesson or two, I 
obtained a tolerable conception of striking intervals upwards or 
downwards, such as the third, the fourth, and the remainder of the 
octave, the chief feature in which I soon understood ; but of course 
I found most difficulty in the third, sixth, and seventh. Previously, 
however, to any great progress, I was obliged to purchase Arnold’s 
Psalmody ; and, studious over this divine treasure, I passed many a 
forenoon extended in the hay-loft. 

It will afford an idea of the zeal with which young Holcroft im- 
proved himself, when we mention that, out of a wage of four pounds 
a year, he paid five shillings a quarter to his singing-master ; and 
upon Mr Langham offering to give him lessons in arithmetic also 
for as much more, he agreed to the proposal, and attended him 
daily for three months. In that time he got as far as Practice and 
the Rule of Three. ‘Except what I have already related,’ says he, 
‘these three months, as far as others were concerned, may be truly 
called my course of education. At the age of two or three and 
thirty, indeed, when I was endeavouring to acquire the French 
language, I paid a Monsieur Raymond twenty shillings for a few 
lessons ; but the good he did me was so little, that it was money 
thrown away. At Newmarket, I was so intent on studying arith- 
metic, that, for want of better apparatus, I have often got an old nail 
and cast up sums on the paling of the stable-yard.’ Who will not 
allow that ‘where there is a w#/Z there will always be a way 2? 
Those who complain of wanting the apparatus of learning, should 
remember Holcroft’s old nail and paling. 

Our hero remained at Newmarket for about two years and a half, 
when he determined to go to London once more to join his father, 
who now kept a cobbler’s stall in South Audley Street. ‘My mind, 
he says, ‘having its own somewhat peculiar bias, circumstances had 
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rather concurred to disgust me than to invite my stay. I despised 
my companions for the grossness of their ideas, and the total absence 


of every pursuit in which the mind appeared to have any share. It ~ 


was even with sneers of contempt that they saw me intent on 
acquiring some small portion of knowledge ; so that I was far from 
having any prompter, either as a friend or a rival.’ He was at this 
time nearly sixteen. For some years he continued to make shoes 
with his father, and at last became an able workman. But he grew 
every day fonder of reading; and whenever he had a shilling to 
spare, spent it, we are told, in purchasing books. In 1765, having 
married, he attempted to open a school for teaching children to read, 
at Liverpool; but was obliged to abandon the project in about a 
year, when he returned to town, and resumed his trade of a shoe- 
maker. Besides his dislike to this occupation, however, on other 
accounts, it brought back an asthmatic complaint he had had when 
a boy; and every consideration made him resolve to endeavour to 
escape from it. Even at this time he had become a writer for the 
newspapers, the editor of the Whitehall Evening Post giving him 
five shillings a column for some essays which he sent to that journal. 
He again attempted to open a school in the neighbourhood of 
London ; but after living for three months on potatoes and butter- 
milk, and obtaining only one scholar, he once more returned to 
town. Having acquired some notions of elocution at a debating- 


club which he had been in the habit of attending, he next thought of — 


going on the stage, and obtained an engagement from the manager 
of the Dublin theatre, at a poor salary, which was very ill paid. He 
was so ill treated, indeed, in this situation that he was obliged to 
leave it in about half a year. He then joined a strolling company 
in the north of England, and wandered about as an itinerant actor 
for seven years, during which time he suffered a great deal of misery, 
and was often reduced almost to starving. In the midst of all his 
sufferings, however, he retained his love of books, and had made 
himself extensively conversant with English literature. 

We must now follow the struggling young man to London. He 
arrived in the metropolis in 1777, and, as a first resource, gained 
some employment at Drury Lane Theatre. Engaged with theatri- 
cals, he bethought himself of writing a farce, which he called Zhe 
Crisis; and this proving fortunate, turned out the commencement 
of a busy and extended literary career. The farce, although only 
acted once, was well received, and it soon encouraged him to new 
efforts of the same kind. Yet he continued for many years involved 
in difficulties, from which it required all his exertions to extricate 
himself. The remainder of Mr Holcroft’s history, with the exception 
of a short but stormy period, during which he was subjected to 
very severe usage on account of certain political opinions which he 
was supposed to hold, is merely that of a life of authorship. He 
never became a good actor, and after some time dedicated himself 
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entirely to literary occupation. His industry in his new profession 
is abundantly evidenced by the long list of his works, which com- 
prise several of high talent and established popularity. In his 
maturer years, besides many other acquirements, he made himself 
master of the French and German languages, from both of which 
he executed several well-known translations. \ This ingenious and 
enterprising man, whose life affords some useful lessons for the 
young, died in 1809. 


WILLIAM GIFFORD. 


THIS individual, who was latterly associated with one of the chief 
periodical publications of the day, had as humble an origin as 
Lackington and Holcroft, and, like them, at one time wrought at 
the craft of shoemaking. Gifford was born in 1755, at Ashburton, 
in Devonshire, and for several years led the miserable kind of life 
which is common among the children of a drunken and reckless 
father. This worthless man died when only forty years of age, leaving 
his wife with two children, the youngest little more than eight 
months old, and no available means for their support. In about a 
year afterwards his wife followed ; and thus was William, at the age 
of thirteen, and his infant brother, thrown upon the world in an 
utterly destitute condition. 

The parish workhouse now received the younger of the orphans, 
and William was taken home to the house of a person named Carlile, 
his godfather—who, whatever might have been his kindness in this 
respect, had at least taken care of his own interests, by seizing on 
every article left by the widow Gifford, on pretence of repaying 
himself for money which he had advanced to her in her greatest 
necessities. The only benefit derived by William from this removal 
was a little education, Carlile sending him to school, where he 
acquired the elements of instruction. His chief proficiency, as he 
tells us, was in arithmetic ; but he was not suffered to make much 
progress in his studies, for, grudging the expense, his patron took 
him from school, with the object of making him a ploughboy. 
To the plough he would accordingly have gone, but for a weakness 
in his chest, the result of an accident some years before. It was 
now proposed to send him to a storehouse in Newfoundland ; but 
the person who was to be benefited by his services declared him to 
be too small, and this plan was also dropped. ‘ My godfather,’ says 
William, ‘had now humbler views for me, and I had little heart to 
resist anything. He proposed to send me on board one of the 
Torbay fishing-boats. I ventured, however, to remonstrate against 
this, and the matter was compromised by my consenting to go on 
board a coaster. A coaster was speedily found for me at Brixham, 
and thither I went when little more than thirteen,’ 
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In this vessel he remained for nearly a twelvemonth. ‘It will be 
easily conceived) he remarks, ‘that my life was a life of hardship. 
I was not only “a ship-boy on the high and giddy mast,” but also 
in the cabin, where every menial office fell to my lot; yet if I was 
restless and discontented, I can safely say it was not so much on 
account of this, as of my being precluded from all possibility of 
reading; as my master did not possess, nor do I recollect seeing 
during the whole time of my abode with him, a single book of any 
description except the Coasting Pilot? 

While in this humble situation, however, and seeming to himself 
almost an outcast from the world, he was not altogether forgotten. 
He had broken off all connection with Ashburton, where his god- 
father lived; but ‘the women of Brixham,’ says he, ‘who travelled 
to Ashburton twice a week with fish, and who had known my parents,. 
did not see me without kind concern running about the beach in a 


_ ragged jacket and trousers.’ They often mentioned him to their 


acquaintances at Ashburton; and the tale excited so much com- 
miseration in the place, that his godfather at last found himself 
obliged to send for him home. At this time he wanted some months 
of fourteen. He proceeds with his own story as follows : 

“After the holidays, I returned to my darling pursuit—arithmetic. 
My progress was now so rapid, that in a few months I was at the 
head of the school, and qualified to assist my master (Mr E. Furlong) 
on any extraordinary emergency. As he usually gave me a trifle 
on these occasions, it raised a thought in me that, by engaging with 
him as a regular assistant, and undertaking the instruction of a few 
evening scholars, I might, with a little additional aid, be enabled to 
support myself. God knows my ideas of support at this time were 
of no very extravagant nature. 1 had, besides, another object in 
view. Mr Hugh Smerdon (my first master) was now grown old and 
infirm ; it seemed unlikely that he should hold out above three or 
four years; and I fondly flattered myself that, notwithstanding my 
youth, I might possibly be appointed to succeed him. I was in my 
fifteenth year when I built these castles. A storm, however, was 
collecting, which unexpectedly burst upon me, and swept them al} 
away. 

‘On mentioning my little plan to Carlile, he treated it with the 
utmost contempt; and told me, in his turn, that as I had learned 
enough, and more than enough, at school, he must be considered. 
as having fairly discharged his duty (so indeed he had); he added 
that he had been negotiating with his cousin, a shoemaker of some 
respectability, who had liberally agreed to take me, without a fee, as 
an apprentice. I was so shocked at this intelligence, that I did not 
remonstrate, but went in sullenness and silence to my new master, 
to whom I was soon after bound, till I should attain the age of 
twenty-one. 

‘At this time? he continues, ‘I possessed but one book in the 
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world : it was a treatise on Algebra, given to me by a young woman, 
who had found it in a lodging-house. I considered it as a treasure; 
but it was a treasure locked up ; for it supposed the reader to be 
well acquainted with simple equations, and I knew nothing of the 
matter. My master’s son had purchased Fenning’s Jztroduction : 
this was precisely what I wanted; but he carefully concealed it from 
me, and I was indebted to chance alone for stumbling upon his 
hiding-place. I sat up for the greatest part of several nights succes- 
sively, and, before he suspected that his treatise was discovered, had 
completely mastered it. I could now enter upon my own, and that 
carried me pretty far into the science. This was not done without 
difficulty. I had not a farthing on earth, nor a friend to give me 
one ; pen, ink, and paper, therefore, were for the most part as com- 
pletely out of my reach as a crown and sceptre. There was indeed 
a resource ; but the utmost caution and secrecy were necessary in 
applying to it. I beat out pieces of leather as smooth as possible, 
and wrote my problems on them with a blunted awl; for the rest, my 
memory was tenacious, and I could multiply and divide by it to a 
great extent,’ 

Persevering under these untoward difficulties, he at length ob- 
tained some alleviation of his poverty. Having attempted to write 
some verses, his productions were received with applause, and some- 
times, he adds, ‘with favours more substantial: little collections 
were now and then made, and I have received sixpence in an 
evening. To one who had long lived in the absolute want of money, 
such a resource seemed a Peruvian mine. I furnished myself by 
degrees with paper, &c., and, what was of more importance, with 
books of geometry, and of the higher branches of algebra, which I 
cautiously concealed. Poetry, even at this time, was no amusement 
of mine—it was subservient to other purposes; and I only had 
recourse to it when I wanted money for my mathematical pursuits.’ 

Gifford’s master having capriciously put a stop to these literary 
recreations, and taken away all his books and papers, he was greatly 
mortified, if not reduced to a state of despair. ‘I look back, he 
Says, ‘on that part of my life which immediately followed this event 
with little satisfaction : it was a period of gloom and savage unsocia- 
bility. By degrees I sank into a kind of corporeal torpor ; or, if 
roused into activity by the spirit of youth, wasted the exertion in 
splenetic and vexatious tricks, which alienated the few acquaintances 
which compassion had yet left me.’ 

Fortunately, this despondency in time gave way to a natural 
buoyancy of his disposition; some evidences of kindly feeling from 
those around him tended a good deal to mitigate his recklessness; 
and especially as the term of his apprenticeship drew towards a close, 
his former aspirations and hopes began to return to him. Working 
with renewed diligence at his craft, he, at the end of six years, came 


under the notice of Mr William Cookesley, and, struck with his 
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talents, this benevolent person resolved on rescuing him from obscu- 
rity. ‘The plan,’ says Gifford, ‘that occurred to him was naturally 
that which had so often suggested itself to me. There were indeed 
several obstacles to be overcome. My handwriting was bad, and my 
language very incorrect; but nothing could slacken the zeal of this 
excellent man. He procured a few of my poor attempts at rhyme, 
dispersed them amongst his friends and acquaintance, and when my 
name was become somewhat familiar to them, set on foot a sub- 
scription for my relief. I still preserve the original paper; its title 
was not very magnificent, though it exceeded the most sanguine 
wishes of my heart. It ran thus: “A subscription for purchasing 
the remainder of the time of William Gifford, and for enabling 
him to improve himself in writing and English grammar.” Few 
contributed more than five shillings, and none went beyond ten- 
and-sixpence ; enough, however, was collected to free me from my 
apprenticeship, and to maintain me for a few months, during which 
I assiduously attended the Rev. Thomas Smerdon,’ 
Pleased with the advances he made in this short period, it was 
agreed to maintain him at school for an entire year. ‘ Such liber- 
ality,’ says Gifford, ‘was not lost upon me: I grew anxious to make 
the best return in my power, and I redoubled my diligence. Now 
that I am sunk into indolence, I look back with some degree of 
Scepticism to the exertions of that period.’ In two years and two 
months from what he calls the day of his emancipation, he was pro- 
nounced by his master to be fit for the university; and a small office 
having been obtained for him, by Mr Cookesley’s exertions, at 
Oxford, he was entered of Exeter College, that gentleman under- 
taking to provide the additional means necessary to enable him to 
live till he should take his degree. Mr Gifford’s first patron died 
before his protégé had time to fulfil the good man’s fond anticipations 
_of his future celebrity; but he afterwards found, in Lord Grosvenor, 
another much more able, though it was impossible that any other 
could have shewn more zeal, to advance his interests. 

Gifford was now on the way to fame, and he may be said to have 
ever afterwards enjoyed a prosperous career. On the commence- 
ment of the Quarterly Review in 1809, he was appointed editor of that 
periodical, and under his management it attained a distinguished 
success. After a useful literary career, Mr Gifford died in London 
on the 3Ist of December 1826, in the seventy-first year of his age. 
Reversing the Latin proverb, it might be justly observed, that in him 
@ shoemaker happily went beyond his last. 
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NOAH WORCESTER, D.D. 


Noau was born in 1758 at Hollis, New Hampshire, United States, 
where some of his ancestors had been ministers; but his father was 
a farmer. In early life he received very little education, and the 
greater part of his time was consumed working as a labourer in the 
fields. He afterwards became a soldier; but, horrified with the vices 
of that profession, and the slaughter which he saw take place at 
Bunker’s Hill, he abandoned it for ever, and betook himself to farm- 
ing. He now commenced a course of self-instruction; and to lose 
no time while so engaged, he employed himself in shoemaking,. 
His diligence was unrelaxing. At the end of his bench lay his books, 
pens, ink, and paper; and to these he made frequent application. 
In this way he acquired much useful learning; and a pamphlet 
which he wrote had the effect of recommending him to a body of 
ministers, by whom he was advanced to the clerical profession. 

In a short time an opening occurred for a preacher in a small 
town in the neighbourhood, and to this he was promoted by universal 
consent; yet in a worldly sense it was a poor promotion. His salary 
scantily supported life, being only two hundred dollars (about £45) ; 
and as many could ill afford to pay their proportion of even that 
small sum, he was accustomed, as the time of collecting it drew 
nigh, to relinquish his claims, by giving to the poorer among them 
receipts in full, The relief granted in this way sometimes amounted 
to a fourth, or even a third part of his salary. He was thus made 
to continue still dependent for his support in a great measure on the 
labour of his hands, partly on the farm, and partly in making shoes. 
But he was far from fancying this scantiness of pay and necessity of 
toil any exemption from his obligation to do the utmost for his 
people. On the contrary, he was ready to engage in extra labour 
for them; and when it happened, for example, as it sometimes did, 
that the provision for a winter school failed, he threw open the 
doors of his own house, invited the children into his study, and gave 
them his time and care as assiduously as if he had been their regu- 
larly appointed teacher. 

This is an engaging picture of a self-sacrificing country minister ;. 
but we shall not advert farther to his pastoral life, nor shall we allude 
to the progress of his religious opinions, but must content ourselves 
with a notice of those efforts in favour of peace by which he acquired 
a lasting reputation. 

His short experience of soldiering gave him, as has been said, a 
horror of war, and against this scourge he preached with untiring 
zeal, In 1814 he gave vent to his whole soul in that remarkable 
tract, A Solemn Review of the Custom of War, one of the most 


successful and efficient pamphlets of any period. It has been 
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translated into many languages, and circulated extensively through 
the world. It is one of the chief instruments by which the opinions 
of society have been affected within the present century. The season 
of its publication was favourable; the world was wearied with battles, 
and longed for rest. ‘Such was the impression made by this work,’ 
says Dr Channing, ‘that a new association, called the Peace Society 
of Massachusetts, was instituted in this place (Brighton, Massa- 
chusetts, whither he had removed in 1813). I well recollect the day 
of its formation in yonder house, then the parsonage of this parish ; 
and if there was a happy man that day on earth, it was the founder 
of this institution. This society gave birth to all the kindred ones 
in this country, and its influence was felt abroad.’ He conducted its 
periodical, which was commenced in 1819, and was published quar- 
terly for ten years. It was almost entirely written by himself, and is 
remarkable not only for its beautiful moral tone, but for fertility of 
resource and ingenuity of illustration. He wished it to be inscribed 
on his tombstone, ‘He wrote the Friend of Peace’ Eight years 
after he began to write the Solemn Review, he declares his belief 
that the subject of war had not been absent from his mind, when 
awake, an hour at a time during that whole period. This concentra- 
tion of all the powers of an earnest and vigorous mind enabled him 
to produce a greater effect than perhaps any other individual. Many 
are entering into the fruits of his labours by whom his name is 
unknown. 

Dr Noah Worcester died in 1837, in the seventy-ninth year of his 
age. Of his character, Dr Channing thus speaks: ‘Two views of 
him particularly impressed me. The first was the unity, the har- 
mony of his character. He had no jarring elements. His whole 
nature had been blended and melted into one strong, serene love. 
His mission was to preach peace, and he preached it not on set 
occasions, or by separate efforts, but in his whole life.... And 
this serenity was not the result of torpidness or tameness, for his 
whole life was a conflict with what he deemed error. He made no 
compromise with the world; and yet he loved it as deeply and as 
peetantly as if it had responded in shouts to all his views and 
eelings. 

‘The next great impression which I received from him was that 
of the sufficiency of the mind to its own happiness, or of its inde- 
pendence on outward things.’ Notwithstanding his poverty and 
infirmities, ‘he spoke of his old age as among the happiest portions, 
if not the very happiest, of his life. In conversation, his religion 
manifested itself.more in gratitude than any other form.’ His voice 
was cheerful, his look serene, and he devoted himself to his studies 
with youthful earnestness. ‘On leaving his house, and turning my 
face towards this city, I have said to myself, how much richer is this 
poor man than the richest who dwell yonder! I have been ashamed 
of my own dependence on outward good. I am always happy to 
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express my obligations to the benefactors of my mind; and I owe it 
to Dr Worcester to say, that my acquaintance with him gave me 
clearer comprehension of the spirit of Christ and of the dignity of a 
man, 


JOHN POUNDS. 


ALL hail to the name of this worthy denizen of the ‘gentle craft !? 
Obscure during his life, he shall be so no longer! John Pounds 
was born of parents in a humble rank of life, in Portsmouth, in the 
year 1766. In early life, while working with a shipwright in the 
royal dockyard, he had the misfortune to have one of his thighs 
broken, and so put out of joint as to render him a cripple for life. 
Compelled, from this calamity, to choose a new means of subsist 
ence, he betook himself to the shoemaking craft. The instructions 
he received in this profession, however, did not enable him to make 
shoes, and in that branch of the art he was diffident in trying his 
hand. Contenting himself with the more humble department of 
mending, he became the tenant of a weather-boarded tenement in St 
Mary Street in his native town. 

John was a good-natured fellow, and his mind was always running 
on some scheme of benevolence ; and, like all other benevolent self- 
helpful people, he got enough to do. Whilé still a young man, he 
was favoured with the charge of one of the numerous children of his 
brother ; and, to enhance the value of the gift, the child was a feeble 
little boy, with his feet overlapping each other, and turned inwards. 
This poor child soon became an object of so much affection with 
John as thoroughly to divide his attention with a variety of tame 
birds which he kept in his stall. Ingenious as well as kind-hearted, 
he did not rest till he had made an apparatus of old shoes and 
leather, which untwisted the child’s feet, and set him fairly on his 
legs. The next thing was to teach his nephew to read, and this he 
undertook also as a labour of love. After a time, he thought the boy 
would learn much better if he had a companion—in which, no doubt, 
he was right, for solitary education is not a good thing—and he 
invited a poor neighbour to send him his children to be taught. 
This invitation was followed by others; John acquired a passion 
for gratuitous teaching, which nothing but the limits of his booth 
could restrain. ‘His humble workshop,’ to follow the language of 
his memoir,* ‘was about six feet wide, and about eighteen feet in 
length; in the midst of which he would sit on his stool, with his last 
or lapstone on his knee, and other implements by his side, going on 
with his work, and attending at the same time to the pursuits of the 
whole assemblage ; some of whom were reading by his side, writing 
from his dictation, or shewing up their sums; others seated around 


* A small pamphlet, published by Green, Newgate Street, London, 
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on forms or boxes on the floor, or on the steps of a small staircase 
inthe rear. Although the master.seemed to know where to look for 
each, and to maintain a due command over all, yet so small was the 
room, and so deficient in the usual accommodations of a school, that 
the scene appeared, to the observer from without, to be a mere 
crowd of children’s heads and faces. Owing to the limited extent of 
his room, he often found it necessary to make a selection, from 
among several subjects or candidates, for his gratuitous instruction ; 
and in such cases always preferred, and prided himself on taking in 
hand, what he called “the little blackguards,” and taming them. He 
has been seen to follow such to the town quay, and hold out in his 
hand to them the bribe of a roasted potato, to induce them to come 
to school. When the weather permitted, he caused them to take 
turns in sitting on the threshold of his front-door, and on a little 
form on the outside, for the benefit of the fresh air. His modes of 
tuition were chiefly of his own devising. Without having ever heard 
of Pestalozzi, necessity led him into the interrogatory system. He 
taught the children to read from hand-bills, and such remains of old 
school-books as he could procure. Slates and pencils were the only 
implements for writing, yet a creditable degree of skill was acquired ; 
and in ciphering, the Rule of Three and Practice were performed 
with accuracy. With the very young especially, his manner was par- 
ticularly pleasant and facetious. He would ask them the names of 
different parts of their body, make them spell the words, and tell their 
uses. Taking a child’s hand, he would say: “What is this? Spell 
it”. Then slapping it, he would say: “What do.I do? Spell that.” So 
with the ear, and the act of pulling it; and in like manner with 
other things. He found it necessary to adopt a more strict discipline 
with them as they grew bigger, and might have become turbulent ; 
but he invariably preserved the attachment of all. In this way 
some hundreds of persons have been indebted to him for all the 
schooling they have ever had, and which has enabled many of them 
to fill useful and creditable stations in life) who might otherwise, 
owing to the temptations attendant on poverty and ignorance, have 
become burdens on society, or swelled the calendar of crime.’ 

Will the reader credit the fact, that this excellent individual never ° 
sought any compensation for these labours, nor did he ever receive 
any! Of no note or account, his weather-boarded establishment 
was like a star radiating light around; but of the good he was doing, 
John scarcely appeared conscious. The chief gratification he felt 
was the occasional visit of some manly soldier or sailor, grown up 
out of all remembrance, who would call to shake hands and return 
thanks for what he had done for him in his infancy. At times, also, 
he was encouragingly noticed by the local authorities; but we do 
not hear of any marked testimony of their approbation. Had he 
been a general, and conquered a province, he would doubtless have 
been considered a public benefactor, and honoured accordingly ; but 
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being only an amateur schoolmaster, and a reclaimer from vice, 
John was allowed to find the full weight of the proverb, that virtue 
is its own reward. And thus obscurely, known principally to his 
humble neighbours, did this hero—for was he not a hero of the purest 
order ?—spend a long and useful existence ; every selfish gratification 
being denied, that he might do the more good to others. On the 
morning of the first of January 1839, at the age of seventy-two years, 
when looking at the picture of his school, which had been lately 
executed by Mr Sheaf, he suddenly fell down and expired. His 
death was felt severely. ‘The abode of contented and peaceful 
frugality became at once a scene of desolation. He and his nephew 
had made provision on that day for what was to them a luxurious 
repast. On the little mantelpiece remained, uncooked, a mugful of 
fresh sprats, on which they were to have regaled themselves in 
honour of the New-year. The children were overwhelmed with 
‘consternation and sorrow: some of them came to the door next day, 
and cried because they could not be admitted; and for several 
succeeding days the younger ones came, two or three together, 
looked about the room, and not finding their friend, went away dis- 
consolate.’ John Pounds was, as he had wished, called away, without 
bodily suffering, from his useful labours. He is gone to await the 
award of Him who has said: ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
the least of these, ye did it unto me,’ 


In drawing these biographic notes to a conclusion, the remark 
naturally arises, that no position in life, however humble, is an 
actual bar to intellectual or moral improvement—that where there 
is a w7// there is sure to be a way/ Independently of all chance 
of rising in the world, which is at best a secondary consideration, 
the self-examining ‘and self-instructing youth will eagerly strive to 
improve his mental capacities, on the plain consideration that it is 
his duty to do so, as well as from the reflection, that the ignorant 
and the demoralised can never attain anything like pure enjoyment 
even in the present life. Besides, as in the case of the worthy John 
Pounds, how much satisfaction will arise from the consciousness of 
‘devoting acquirements to a purpose useful to our fellow-creatures! 
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=" HE time during which man has lived in Western Europe 
a has been divided by antiquaries into four periods, 


weapons and tools were made. ‘Taking them in 
GetommSsm ascending order, they are named the Iron Age, the 
Bronze Age, the Neolithic or Later Stone Age, and the Palzolithic 


It is natural to suppose that among a rude or savage people, stone, 
being more easily fashioned, would come into use before any kind 
of metal ; and that of metals, copper, being oftener found ready for 
the hammer, would be used before iron, which has always to be 
smelted before it can be wrought. These assumptions—which, in 
so far, are only in accordance with what has actually been observed 
among uncivilised races—have been made from a very early date. 
Lucretius, writing in the century before the Christian era, has recorded 
them with his usual vigorous precision : 


Man’s earliest arms were fingers, teeth, and nails, 

And stones, and fragments from the branching woods ; 
Then copper next; and last, as later traced, 

The tyrant iron. 


More than one antiquary of the last century appears to have suggested 

the distribution of archzeological objects into eras of stone, of copper 

or bronze, and of iron. But the proposed classification received 

scarcely any attention until about forty years ago, when it was 
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adopted and developed by Mr C. J. Thomsen, superintendent of the 
Ethnographical and Archzological Museum of Copenhagen. 

Since this classification was first proposed by the northern anti- 
quaries, more recent explorations have led to the division of the 
Stone Age into two periods—a later and a more ancient, In 


Fig. 1: a, Rude Flint Axe; 4, Polished Stone Axe. 


examining the stone implements collected in any museum, it will be 
observed that some are rude and merely chipped- into shape, while 
others are ground and polished and more or less elegant. Now, 
among the numerous flint implements found in the caves of Devon- 
shire and the south of.France, and in the gravel-beds or drift of the 
valley of the Somme, there are no marks of grinding or polishing. 
It is the period when these were made and deposited—when man 
occupied Europe along with the Mammoth, the Cave-bear, and other 
extinct animals, and evidently under conditions as to climate and 
geology considerably different from what they are now—that has 
been distinguished as the Paleolithic Age; while the remainder of 
the Stone Period, after men had hit upon the expedient of making 
their stone tools more efficient by grinding and polishing them, but 
before they had discovered the use of metal, is styled the Neolithic 
or New Stone Age. 

The proofs of the vast antiquity of the human race upon the globe 
afforded by the relics of the Paleolithic or Drift Period, as it is some- 
times called, have been considered in No. 76 of this series, entitled 
The Ancient Cave-men of Devonshire; and we propose in the present 
paper to describe some of the more remarkable traces of man’s exist- 
ence belonging to the subsequent ages, and before the beginning 
of written records. But as we shall frequently have to speak of 
the Neolithic, the Bronze, and the Iron Ages, it may be well to 
explain more fully what is implied by these terms. Some deny the 
reality of the distinction, or, at all events, the possibility of making 
any use of it in determining questions of time. But nearly all the 
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objections brought against it turn upon a misconception of what is: 
meant. The objectors argue as if it were maintained that hard and 
fast lines are visible between the different classes of deposits, and 
that the introduction of improved weapons and tools put a sudden 
end to the use of the ruder kind. But this would be both unreason- 
able to suppose, and contrary to the observed facts. Bronze 
instruments, for example, when first introduced, would of necessity 
be very expensive, so that their use would be confined to the rich, 
and the great majority would still have to use the ruder materials, 
Even iron did not at once supersede the use of stone weapons ; for 
we know that many of the Anglo-Saxons fought with stone-mauls at 
Hastings, as did also the Germans in the Thirty Years’ War. All 
that is maintained is, that there is abundant evidence of a time 
when sticks, stones, horns, and bones were the only implements’ 
with which men knew how to furnish themselves ; that the next 
Stage of advance is marked by the appearance of bronze weapons 
and tools, mixed with implements of the old kind, but without any 
traces of iron; and that at last iron takes the place of bronze for 
weapons and tools, the use of the latter metal, however, being 
continued for objects of art and other purposes in which hardness 
Was not important. Another limitation requires to be made. It is 
by no means implied that the transition from one stage to another 
took place everywhere at the same time. Isolated tribes would 
long remain in the rudest stage; in fact, many savage tribes of 
modern times, such as the inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego and 
of the Andaman Islands, are now, or were very lately, in an age of 
stone. Nevertheless, there are many indications that the extent of 
intercourse and traffic, even in the most primitive ages, was con- 
siderable ; and thus any valuable discovery, such as that of the 
use of metal, would pretty soon spread throughout the chief races 
inhabiting Europe. : 

No precise dates can be assigned to the epochs in question 3 their 
value as measures of time is only relative. We cannot determine 
by their means how old any: particular monument or relic is, but 
only whether it is older or more recent than some other monument 
or relic. Attempts have indeed been made to assign their value in 
terms of years, but these attempts do not pretend to be more than 
wide approximations. In the paper of this series on Zhe Cave-men 
of Devonshire, irresistible evidence is given that, at the time this 
people lived, the winter temperature of Middle Europe was from 
twenty to thirty degrees lower than the present ; in other words, the 
Paleolithic Age verged on what geologists call the Glacial Era. 
Now, astronomers have attempted to estimate in a rough way the 
distance of this era. They think they see cause for alternations of 
climate on our globe in the varying shape of the earth’s orbit, taken 
in conjunction with the circumstance, that for certain periods the 
summer in either hemisphere happens when the earth is nearest 
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%he sun, and for other periods while it is farthest off. By comparing 
the cycles of these changes, they find that there was a concurrence 
of circumstances about 200,000 years ago, which, as they estimate, 
would have made the mean of the coldest month in London about 
2° Fahr. Whatever value this speculation may have, would go to 
shew that the Paleolithic Age is removed from us by at least two 
thousand centuries. 

The calculations regarding the date of the Neolithic Age are 
founded on the time necessary for the formation of certain deposits. 
The Abbey of St Jean was founded on the shore of the Lake of 
Bienne, in Switzerland, 750 years ago; it is now about 375 métres 
(a métre = 39 inches English) from the shore, the lake having been 
‘silted up to this extent in the interval. This process has evidently 
been going on for ages, for, more than 3000 métres farther up the 
~valley, remains have been found of one of those lake-dwellings once 
so abundant in Switzerland. The remains belong to the later Stone 
Period, that is, there are polished stone implements without any 
“traces of metal. Now, the head of the lake must once have been at 
this spot ; and if the silting up of the lake has gone on all this time 
at the same rate as for the last 750 years—and there is no reason 
for believing otherwise—we should have a minimum antiquity of 
‘6750 years for the existence of this Neolithic settlement. The exami- 
nation of a deposit formed at the mouth of a torrent that enters 
the Lake of Geneva near Villeneuve affords nearly the same result. 
“These two calculations, then, appear to indicate that, 6000 or 7000 
years ago, Switzerland was already inhabited by men who used 
polished stone implements ; but how long they had been there... . 
we have as yet no evidence to shew.’ * 

The date of the introduction of bronze is equally uncertain. Gold 
must have been the first metal to attract the attention of man; but as 
it could only serve for ornament, it was of little or no importance in 
the early stage of civilisation. Of the two most useful and abundant 
metals, copper and iron, the former, being the more pliable and 
easily wrought, would naturally come first into use. But the dis- 
covery—which was likely made by accident—that a mixture of 
copper and tin produces an alloy different from, and harder than, 
either, was more important than the use of these metals themselves. 
From this point, in fact, we may consider that permanent civilisa- 
tion began. It is remarkable that, in Europe at least, implements 
of copper are extremely rare, and absolutely none of tin have been 
found; from which it has been inferred, that the discovery of bronze 
had been made in some other part of the world, and introduced 
into Europe, probably by a conquering race, while yet its inhabitants 
were ignorant of metals altogether, 

If we cannot say exactly when iron was discovered, we can 


* Prehistoric Times, by Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 1869. 
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approximate the time when it had come into partial use, but had 
not yet superseded bronze. In the Ziad and Odyssey, bronze is 
represented as the common material of arms and instruments ; iron. 
is mentioned much more rarely. Yet iron was well known, for the 
Greek word for it, s¢devos, was even then synonymous with a sword. 
The superiority of iron over bronze is so great, that we may wonder 
why it did not at once supersede it; but we must remember how 
intractable iron must have been found in the then rude state of 
metallurgy. Bronze instruments were invariably cast, and hammering 
and welding were new arts. The difficulty of procuring iron weapons 
would thus prolong the use of bronze for a time, until the blacksmith’s 
art was perfected and spread ; and this transition period in Greece is 
represented by the //ad and Odyssey, and by the poems of Hesiod. 
The date of these writings cannot be exactly determined, but we 
cannot be far wrong in assigning it to the eighth or ninth century 
before Christ. A similar state of things is indicated in the first four 
books of the Old Testament, where bronze (wrongly translated 
brass) is said to be mentioned thirty-eight times, and iron only 
four times. It is remarkable that bronze weapons and those of iron 
are seldom if ever found mixed. Where large quantities of bronze 
tools and weapons have been found together, iron weapons are 
altogether wanting ; and in like manner bronze weapons are entirely 
absent from the great ‘finds’ of the Iron Age. This would suggest 
that before iron was introduced into the north of Europe—where 
these explorations have chiefly been made—the art of working the 
metal had been so far advanced that it at once took the place of the 
inferior material.. Be this as it may, there is abundant evidence that 
iron had supplanted bronze for weapons in the north for centuries 
before our era. The soldiers of Brennus the Gaul, who invaded 
Rome four centuries before Christ, had iron swords ; and even the 
Caledonians were found by the Romans similarly armed. 

Bronze and iron not only mark stages of progress of themselves, 
but they are accompanied by other signs of advancement. After 
the introduction of bronze, the stone weapons that continued to be 


Fig. 2.—Bronze Razor Knife. 


used are better made, and the articles of bronze are often of great 
beauty. ‘The pottery tells the same tale. The potter's: wheel, 
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“indeed, seems to have been unknown during both the Bronze and 
Stone Ages, but the material of which the Stone Age pottery is 
composed is rough, containing large grains of quartz, while that 
used during the Bronze Age 
is more carefully prepared. 
The ornaments of the two 
periods shew also a great 
contrast. In the Stone Age 
they consist of impressions 
made by the nail or the 
- finger, and sometimes by a 
cord twisted round the soft 
clay. The lines are all 
straight, or, if curved, are 
very irregular and badly 
drawn. In the Bronze Age, 
all the patterns present in 
oO 
Fig. 3.—Pottery Fragments of Stone Age. a SLi Jebiberoes are 
circles and spirals; while imitations of animals and plants are 
characteristic of the Iron Age. z 
‘So again the distinction between the Bronze and Iron Ages does 
by no means rest merely on the presence of iron. The pottery is 
different, the forms of the implements and weapons are different, 
the ornamentation is different, the knowledge of metallurgy was 
more advanced, silver and lead were in use, letters had been invented, 
coins had been struck. The entire absence of silver, of coins, and 
of inscriptions in the bronze-finds is very remarkable.’—Lwudbock. 
Having thus settled, as far as is possible, the chronology of the 
ages under consideration, we will now describe some of the more 
remarkable structures that the men of those pre-historic times have 
left as monuments of their activity. They may be arranged under 
_the heads of (1.) Memorial Structures and Graves; (2.) Dwellings 
and Forts. 


MEMORIAL STRUCTURES AND GRAVES. 


A mound of earth, a heap of stones, a large stone set on end, or a 
group of such stones—these, in the absence of writing, are the 
simplest and most obvious expedients for trying to perpetuate the 
memory of a person or an event. The surface of the earth, in all 
quarters of the world, is studded with these rude memorials. They 
probably began with the very beginnings of society, and their use 
continued down into, historic times, until the art of writing and 
the advance of architecture transformed them into the elaborate 
mausoleum, the sculptured and lettered pillar or tablet, or the statue. 

In speaking of these monuments, antiquaries apply a variety of 
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terms in a special or technical sense, which it will be well to explain 
at the outset. Zwmu/us (literally, a swelling) is merely the Latin 
word for a mound. A heap of stones piled up as a monument is 
known by the Gaelic name carn or carn, meaning a protuberance. 
When a mound or cairn marks the resting-place of the dead, as is - 
mostly the case, it is often called a Jarrow, from an Anglo-Saxon 
root signifying to cover or protect. The term megalithic (Gr. 
megas, great, and /éthos, a stone) is applied to monuments consisting 
of large unhewn stones. A single standing stone is sometimes 
called a menhir (Celt. maen, stone, and hir, long), and a circle of 
Standing stones is a cromlech (Celt. crom, circle, and Zech, a stone). 
A dolmen (Celt. daul, a table, maen, a stone—table-stone) consists 
of two or more unhewn stones set upright in the earth and a single 
stone resting upon them horizontally, and forming a kind of cell or 
chamber. In Britain, it has been common to misapply these 
terms, and to call what is properly a dolmen, a cromlech, and 
. vice versd. A good deal of confusion has arisen from this loose 
nomenclature. 

Mounds, Cairns.—By far the greater number of mounds were 
clearly sepulchral, that is, were raised over the remains of the dead. 
In others there are no traces of interment, and these we may con- 
clude to have been intended as memorials of some event, or as seats 
of justice (moat or moot hills; Ang.-Sax. mot, a meeting, a court ; 
Gael. mod, a court). This coincides with what we know of those later 
mounds erected since history began. Sepulchral mounds or barrows 
of the simpler kind usually enclose either a rude stone vault or cham- 
ber, or a stone chest, called a #éstvaen.; in other cases, a grave cut 
out more or less below the natural surface, and lined, perhaps, with 
stone slabs; in this receptacle the body was deposited, either perfect 
or after being burned to ashes. Along with the remains, weapons 
and utensils were often deposited, although by no means in all cases. 
It is from these deposits that the relative ages of the monuments are 
determined, some being assigned to the Neolithic, some to the 
Bronze, and others to the Iron Age. It is evident that old sepulchral 
mounds had often been used as burial-places by tribes of later times ; 
but these secondary interments are easily distinguishable from the 
primary, being usually situated either above them or in the sides of 
the tumulus. The place was considered sacred, and the original 
occupant was seldom disturbed. This reverence for ancient burial- 
mounds survived into the middle ages; Charles the Great enacted 
that the bodies of Christian Saxons should be buried in the church- 
yards, and not in the tumuli of the pagans. 

Extensive observation has established an interesting fact regarding 
the modes of burial in past ages—it is, that in the Neolithic or later 
Stone Age the body was buried in a sitting or contracted posture ; 
that in the Bronze Age it was burned ; and that in the Iron Age it 
was laid extended. There are a good many apparent exceptions to 
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this rule; but that these modes are generally characteristic of the 
three stages of civilisation in question, seems indisputable. 

Early history makes frequent mention of the erection of tumuli. 
Laban and Jacob erected a ‘heap of witness’ to the agreement 
made between them. When Achan and his family were stoned to 
death and burned for their disobedience to the divine order regard- 
ing the spoil, the children of Israel ‘raised over him a great heap 
of stones unto this day.’ This is not the only instance of a monu- 
ment being raised to commemorate a crime. Mushat’s Cairn, in 
the Queen’s Park at Edinburgh, shews the spot where a wife was 
murdered by her husband, under circumstances of peculiar atrocity, 
in 1720. Herodotus describes a mound situated to the north of the 
ancient city of Sardis as one of the wonders of Lydia. It was said 
to have been raised over the body of Alyattes, king of Lydia, and. 
father of Creesus ; and when Herodotus saw it, there were inscrip- 
tions commemorating what portions of the work had been raised by 
different classes of the inhabitants. It consisted of a mound of 
earth raised upon a foundation of great stones, and had a circum- 
ference of above two-thirds of a mile. This tumulus still exists ; 
and Mr Hamilton found that, on the north side, it consists of the 
natural rock cut away so as to appear part of the structure. It 
took him ten minutes to ride round it. 

The largest earth-mound in Britain, and one of the largest in the 
world, is Silbury Hill, in Wiltshire, which has a circumference at 
‘the base of more than 2000 feet, and a perpendicular height of 170 
feet. It is evidently connected with the great stone circles and 
avenues of Abury (see page 16). Although it has been examined 
oftener than once, no primary interment has been found; hence it 
was probably not sepulchral, but either commemorative or a moot- 
hill. From the circumstance that the traces of the Roman road, 
which are visible to the east and west of the mound, run as if they 
passed under it, attempts have been made to shew that it must have 
been raised subsequent to the Roman occupation. Recent explora- 
tions, however, have proved that the Roman road bent abruptly to 
the south, to avoid it; from which there can be no doubt that it was 
there when the road was made, but for how long before no one can 
tell. 

It seems to have depended upon the nature of the soil whether a 
tumulus should be of earth or of stones. Where loose surface-stones 
were abundant, a cairn would be more easily constructed than an 
erthen mound, as it required only a multitude of people and no 
implements but the hands. Cairns abound in Scotland. On a flat 
stony moor in the parish of Rathen, Aberdeenshire, there were until 
lately three cairns, each about 300 feet in circumference and 40 feet 
high: one of them still remains. A cairn in the parish of Minni- 
gaff, in Galloway, was 890 feet in circumference. The size of the 
heap, whether of earth or of stones, would depend, of course, on the 
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consideration in which the person was held over whom it was 
erected. The complimentary expression is still current in the High- 
Jands : ‘I will add a stone to your cairn.’ 

Tumuli are now chiefly to be seen on downs and other unculti- 
vated places. The pastoral plains of Wiltshire are studded with 
‘them, and in the Orkneys alone it is estimated that more than two 
thousand still remain. They are scattered over every plain and steppe 
of both Europe and Asia, and in America they are ‘numbered by 
thousands and tens of thousands.’ As only the rich and powerful 
could have commanded the necessary labour, we may, as a rule, 
look upon every such mound or cairn as marking the resting-place 
of one of the great ones of the earth. 

Some of the larger tumuli have a passage or gallery leading to a 
central chamber. In Scandinavia, mounds of this kind are known 
as Ganggraben, or ‘ passage-graves.’ The passage, which is com- 
posed of great blocks of stone, opens towards the south or east. In 
a mound of this kind, opened in 1830, numerous skeletons were 
found sitting on a low seat round the walls of the chamber, each with 
his weapons by his side. Several of the large tumuli of Brittany 
have been found to be ‘ chambered’ in the same way. 

The explorers of those sepulchral chambers have been struck with 
their resemblance to the ‘ winter-houses’ of the Esquimaux, and the 
“yurts’ of the Siberians. A yurt is described as consisting of a 
central chamber, sunk a little in the ground, and, in the absence of 
great stones, formed of timber, while earth is heaped up on the roof 
and against the sides, reducing it to the form of a mound. Round 
the sides of the room, against the walls, the floor is raised for a 
width of six feet, and on this elevated part the inmates sleep at night 
and sit at work by day. This resemblance, taken along with the 
fact, that several savage tribes have a superstitious reluctance to use 
anything which has belonged to a dead person, and that in some 
cases this applies to his house, which is either deserted or used as 
a grave, has led Professor Nilsson, the Swedish archzologist, to 
throw out the suggestion, that these Ganggraben are a copy, a 
development, or an adaptation, of the dwelling-house; that the 
ancient inhabitants of Scandinavia, unable to imagine a future alto- 
gether different from the present, or a world quite unlike our own, 
shewed their respect and affection for the dead, by burying with 
them those things which in life they had valued most: with women 
their ornaments, with warriors their weapons. They buried the 
house with its owner, and the grave was literally the dwelling of the 
dead. When a great man died, he was placed on his favourite seat, 
food and drink were arranged before him, his weapons were placed 
by his side, his house was closed, and the door covered up—some- 
times, however, to be opened again when his wife or children joined 
him in the land of spirits, 


Some cairns, also, have a gallery and central chamber. Of three 
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large ringed cairns at Clava, on the banks of the Nairn river, near 
the battle-field of Culloden, one was found to contain a gallery, 
about 2 feet wide, leading from the south side of the cairn to a 
circular’chamber in the centre, about 15 feet in diameter, built of 
unhewn and uncemented stones, each course overlapping the other 
so as to meet at the top in that sort of rude dome which has received 
the name of the ‘ bee-hive house.’ The Boss Cairn, on the moor of 
Dranandow, in the parish of Minnigaff, had two galleries crossing 
each other—each 80 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 3 feet high. 

But of all the ‘ chambered’ cairns, the most remarkable is that at 
New Grange, on the banks of the Boyne, near Drogheda, in Ireland. 
It is 400 paces in circumference, and about 80 feet high, and is sup- 
posed to contain 180,000 tons of stones. In 1699, it was described 
by Edward Llhwyd, the Welsh antiquary, as ‘a mount or barrow, of 
very considerable height, encompassed with vast stones, pitched on 
end, round the bottom of it, and having another, lesser, standing on 
the top.’ This last pillar has disappeared; of the outer ring of 
pillars, ten still remain, placed at about ten yards one from another. 
“The cairn, says Mr Wakeman in his Archeologia Hibernica 
(Dublin, 1848), ‘in its present ruinous condition, presents the 
appearance of a grassy hill partially wooded ; but, upon examination, 
the coating of earth is found to be altogether superficial, and in 
several places the stones, of which the hill is entirely composed, are 
laid bare. The opening [which is nearly square, and lined by large 
flags] was accidentally discovered about the year 1699. The gallery, 
of which it is the external entrance, communicates with a [dome- 
roofed] chamber or cave nearly in the centre of the mound. This 
gallery, which measures in length about 50 feet, is, at its entrance, 4 
feet high; in breadth about 3 feet. Towards the interior, its size 
gradually increases; and its height, where it forms the chamber, is 
18 feet. The chamber is cruciform, the head and arms of the cross 
being formed by three recesses—each containing a basin of granite. 
The sides of these recesses are composed of immense blocks of 
stone, several of which bear a great variety of carving, supposed by 
some to be symbolical. The majority of these carvings must have 
been executed before the stones had been placed in their present 
positions, for they are not confined to the exposed surfaces, but 
extend round the stones, on the faces now inaccessible. The length 
of the passage and chamber from north to south is 75 feet, and the 
breadth of the chamber from east to west 20 feet. Of the urns or 
basins in the recesses, that to the east is the most remarkable. It 
is formed of a block of granite, and appears to have been set upon, 
or rather within, another of somewhat larger dimensions.’ 

The famous chambered mound of Maeshowe, in Orkney (of which 
an exterior view is given on page 25, fig. 13), has a considerable 
resemblance to that at New Grange. Great interest was recently 
excited by the discovery of runic inscriptions in the interior of 
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the chamber. These inscriptions have not been yet satisfactorily 
interpreted ; but the conclusion arrived at is, that the structure was. 
erected as a sepulchral vault in remote times ; that Scandinavian 
rovers, in the hope of finding buried treasure, opened it, and subse- 
quently used it as a resort or hiding-place; and that the inscriptions 
are the work of these recent intruders. 

The Pyramids of Egypt are nothing but the primitive mound 
or cairn developed into an architectural form (see No. 63). The 
same is true of the Topes of India, erected to preserve relics of the 
Buddha. A 

All over the central parts of North America, more especially in 
the basin of the Mississippi and its tributaries, are scattered earthen 
mounds and other traces of man’s operations, many of them of 
vast dimensions, and of unknown antiquity. The present Indian 
tribes have no history or tradition respecting 
their origin. They,imply a much denser 
population than is consistent with savage life, 
and indeed the country bears evident traces 
of extensive tillage. Although the builders 
of these mounds were acquainted with the 
use of copper, they may be said to have been 
in an’ age of stone; for they quarried the 
copper native, and used, it as stone, never 
smelting it, but hammering it cold into orna- 
ments, arrow-heads, and the like. They were rs 
ignorant of the art of hardening it by making Fis. sip igetomit Mound 
it into bronze, and thus their implements Ae 
could never have been very effective. In pottery, they had attained 
to a considerable degree of perfection. Many of the pipes found are. 
spirited representations of human heads, or animals, or monsters. 

The earth-works of the Mississippi Valley consist of enclosures, 
some of which are evidently defensive ; sepulchral mounds; temple- 
mounds ; ‘animal’ mounds; and others of a miscellaneous character. 
One defensive enclosure in Ohio is described as a parallelogram, 
enclosing 111 acres, and having close to it a perfect square of about 
16 acres ; it is estimated that 3,000,000 of cubic feet of earth had 
been used in this work. There is in the Scioto Valley a group of 
square and circular enclosures, with avenues formed by parallel 
walls, which covers an area of four square miles. 

The sepulchral mounds, varying from 6 to 8o feet in height, are 
generally situated outside the enclosures, and usually cover a single 
body, buried in a contracted posture, but sometimes burned. There 
are other mounds in which the house with its hearth would seem to 
have been finally made a sepulchre by covering it over, as in the 
case of the chambered barrows of the Old World. 

The so-called ‘temple mounds’ are pyramids, sometimes rising 


in stages, and always having flat tops, like the Teocallis of Mexico. 
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‘One of these in Illinois is said to be 700 feet long, and 500 feet wide 
at the base, and 90 feet high. : 

Animal Mounds.—But the most remarkable of those ancient 
American monuments are the ‘animal’ mounds, as they have been 
called. They are most abundant in the state of Wisconsin, where 
they occur in thousands. They consist of gigantic figures of men 
and animals formed in what is called basso-relievo, or low relief, on 
the surface of the soil. Men, buffaloes, otters, birds, serpents, turtles, 
are represented. The figures are raised from one to six feet above 
the surface, and the length sometimes extends to hundreds of feet. 
Several of them have been opened, and some entirely removed ; 
but nothing has been found to indicate the purpose they were made 
for. The most remarkable of all these symbolic or imitative earth- 
works is that known as ‘The Great Serpent’ of Adams County, 
Ohio. It is thus described in Wilson’s Prehistoric Man. ‘At the 
junction of a small rivulet with Bush Creek, a tributary of the Ohio, 
a crescent-formed spur of land has been left between the two water- 
courses, rising abruptly from the level of the stream to a height of 
150 feet. At the extreme point of the promontory is an oval earth- 
work of perfectly regular outline, measuring 160 feet in greatest 
diameter, and 80 feet, or exactly one-half, in least diameter. A 
circular heap of large stones, marked strongly by the action of fire, 
formerly occupied the centre, but its site is now indicated only by 
a slight elevation. The point of the hill on which this oval earth- 
work rests appears to have been cut to a conformity with its outline, 
leaving a smooth external platform ten\feet wide, with an inclination 
towards the embankment on every side. Immediately outside the 
inner point of this oval enclosure is the Great Serpent’s head, with 
distended jaws, as if in the act of swallowing what, in comparison 
with its huge dimensions, is spoken of as an egg, though it measures, 
as has been said, 160 feet in length. Conforming to the summit of 
the hill, the body of the serpent winds back for 700 feet, in graceful 
undulations, terminating with a triple coil at the tail. The figure is 
clearly and boldly defined, the earth-wrought relievo being upwards 
of five feet in height by thirty feet in base at the centre of the body, 
and diminishing towards the head and tail. The entire length, 
following its convolutions, cannot measure less than a thousand 
feet. On either side of the serpent’s head two small triangular 
elevations extend, looking on the ground-plan like external gills, 
but they are so much obliterated as to render their original form 
uncertain. Unlike the great Alligator Mound, this remarkable 
monument stands alone.’ 

Among the most interesting traces of these mound-builders are 
the excavations they had made in digging for copper in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Superior. In the rubbish and soil now filling the 
trenches, multitudes of stone mauls and axes, as well as implements 
of copper, have been found. In one excavation, a detached mass of 
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native copper was found weighing six tons. It rested on an artificial 
cradle of black oak, partly preserved by immersion in water. Over 
these trenches, as well as over many of the earth-works just described, 
successive generations of forest trees have grown, fallen, and decayed ;. 
implying that at least two or three thousand years have elapsed. 
since they were formed. 

Dolmens.—A dolmen, as already observed, is properly a large 
stone resting more or less horizontally on two or more upright 
stones. But the name is sometimes applied to structures where 
several blocks are raised upon pillars, so as to form a sort of gallery. 
One of the most remarkable monuments of this kind is the Pierre: 
Couverte, about a mile and a half from Saumur. It is 64 feet long, 
about 15 feet wide, and about 6 feet high. It has four stones on 
each side, four on the top, and one at each end. The stone at the 
east end has fallen down; all the others appear to be as they were 
originally placed. Some of them are of great size, one on the roof 
measuring 24 feet in length, and more than 2 feet in thickness. 
In the days when all megalithic monuments were ascribed to the 
Druids, these table-stones were supposed to have been the altars on 
which the Druid priests sacrificed their victims. The prevailing 
opinion now is, that they were originally sepulchres, although they 
may have afterwards been used as altars. ‘In fact,’ says Sir John 
Lubbock, ‘a complete burial-place may be described as a dolmen, 
covered by a tumulus (or cairn), and surrounded by a stone circle. 
Often, however, we have only the tumulus, sometimes only the dol- 
men, and sometimes, again, only the circle” Some antiquaries are of 
opinion that all dolmens were originally covered with earth or stones 3 
but the evidence seems to shew that some at least were inten. 
tionally left exposed. There is much probability in the suggestion 
that these exposed dolmens, as well as the central chambers found 
in many tumuli and cairns, represent the dwelling-house. The 
original dolmen was perhaps a copy of the first rude shelters erected 
by men on the surface of the earth, or possibly the actual structure 
in which the living man had slept at night and sheltered himself 
from the storm or the sun, converted into his tomb when dead, 
Now, superstition, as has been well remarked, is extremely conser- 
vative ; whatever has once become invested with sacred associations, 
especially with the dead, must never be changed; and thus the 
original rude form of dwelling would continue to symbolise the 
house of the dead, however domestic architecture might advance. 

Dolmens vary much in appearance with the nature of the rock- 
formations from which the stones were taken. F ig. 5 represents 
one of the rudest and most primitive forms. - It stands on an 
elevation called Craigmaddie, in Stirlingshire, and is known as ‘The 
Auld Wives’ Lift’ The table-stone is a huge block measuring 18 
feet in length, 11 in breadth, and 7 in depth, There is a popular 
belief that persons who thrust themselves through the narrow 
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‘triangular opening visible between the three stones, will escape the 
calamity of dying childless. A belief in the virtue of passing through 
similar crevices, or through holes bored in stones, is one of the most 
prevalent of superstitions ; it is as common in India now as it once 
was in western Europe. As recently as 1826, on one day, ‘upwards 
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Fig. 5.—The Auld Wives’ Lift. 


of eleven hundred persons, both men and women—having removed 
the greater part of their clothes, and laid themselves flat on their 
faces—struggled through beneath St Declan’s Rock, in the county 
of Waterford, Ireland. 

In Kent there stands a remarkable dolmen, known as Kit’s Coty 


Fig. 6.—Kit’s Coty House. « 


House, formed of stones which naturally rise from their beds in 

more or less regularly shaped slabs, and which thus presents the 

appearance of a symmetrical cell, or rather of two cells, for the third 

upright forms a partition near the middle. This structure seems to 

furnish a transition to those symmetrical dolmens which abound in 
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the Deccan, or southern part of Hindustan, most of which present 
the peculiarity of being closed on all sides, Fig. 7 represents 
one of these Indian dolmens, figured and described by Captain 
Meadows Taylor (in the Zransactions of the Royal lrish Academy, 
vol. xxiv., p. 329), who 
obtained particulars of no 
less than 2129 dolmens in 
one district. The round 
hole in one of the slabs, 
with with which they are 
mostly furnished, is sup- 
posed to have been for 
the purpose of introducing 
food for the dead. An ex- 
actly similar monument, 
furnished, too, with’ a cir- 
cular hole in one of the 
upright slabs, is de- 
scribed by a traveller in Circassia. ‘We must not, however,’ as 
Sir John Lubbock observes, ‘ attribute too much importance to 
the similarity existing between the megalithic erections in various 
parts of the world. Give any child a box of bricks, and it will 
immediately build dolmens, cromlechs, and “triliths” like those of 
Stonehenge, so that the construction of these remarkable monuments 
may be regarded as another illustration of the curious similarity 
existing between the child and the savage” It can hardly fail, we 
think, to strike any one who looks at fig. 7, that we have here the 
prototype of the old-fashioned chest-like tombstone, of which 
Christian grave-yards present so many examples. 

Cromlechs, or Stone Circles, and Avenues.—The best known, 
because best preserved, of the stone circles in the United King- 
dom is Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain, Wiltshire. The name has 
been usually explained as meaning the Hanging Stones, from 
the horizontal stones that are supported, as architraves, on the 
top of the uprights; but it is more probable that the original 
Anglo-Saxon word was S¢an-ing, the field (ézg) or place of stones. 
The fabric of Stonehenge, which was comparatively entire in the 
early part of the present century, has been so much defaced in 
recent times as to be at first view little more than a confused pile 
of moss-grown stones ; but a minute inspection will still enable one 
to trace its original form. When entire, it consisted of two concen- 
tric circles of upright stones, enclosing two ellipses, the whole 
surrounded by a double mound and ditch, circular in form. Outside 
the boundary was a single upright stone, and the approach was by 
an avenve from the north-east, bounded on each side by a mound or 
ditch. The outer circle consisted of thirty blocks of sandstone, fixed 
upright at intervals of 3} feet, and connected at the top by a 
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continuous series of imposts, 16 feet from the ground. The blocks 
were all squared and rough-hewn, and the horizontal imposts dove~ 


Fig. 8.—Stonehenge. 


tailed to each other, and fitted by mortise-holes in their under sides to 

nobs in the uprights. About 9 feet within this peristyle was the inner 
circle, composed of thirty unhewn granite pillars, from 5 to 6 feet in 
height, The grandest part of Stonehenge was the ellipse inside the 
circle, formed of ten or twelve blocks of sandstone, from 16 to 22 
feet in height, arranged in pairs, each pair separate, and furnished 
with an impost, so as to form five or six ‘trilithons.’ Within these 
trilithons was the inner ellipse, composed of nineteen uprights of 
granite similar in size to those of the inner circle; and in the cell 
thus formed was the so-called altar, a large slab of blue marble. It 
is believed that the two circles of smaller unhewn stones, which 
are of a kind not found in the district, formed the original structure, 
and must have been brought from a distance, and that the outer 
circle and ‘trilithons’ had been erected at a later period. The 
stones forming these are of the same kind as the detached masses 
scattered over the plains in the neighbourhood. The fact of the 
great stones being hewn does not necessarily imply the use of iron 
tools ; it has been proved by experiment that a fiint tool will cut 
stone on which even bronze makes little impression. Stonehenge 
is generally believed to be the latest of the megalithic style of 
monument. From the remains found in the numerous tumuli with 
which it is surrounded, Sir John Lubbock assigns it to the Bronze 
Age. Avebury, again, is evidently older, and is probably of the 
Stone Period. Theories as to Stonehenge being a work subsequent 
to the Roman occupation of Britain are wholly untenable. 

The circles and avenues the traces of which are still to be seen 
near the village of Abury or Avebury, also in Wiltshire, must have 
formed the grandest of the ‘so-called Druidical monuments in 
Britain, Aubrey, the antiquary, speaking of it in 1648, says’: 
Avebury does as much exceed in greatness the so renowned Stone- 


henge as cathedral doeth a parish church.’ While the diameter of 
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the outer circle of stones at Stonehenge is about 100 feet, that of 
Abury is nearly 1300 feet; the number of stones composing 
Stonehenge was 140, at. Abury the position of 650 have been 
determined. Not above twenty of these are now standing; with a 
deplorable vandalism, the rest have been broken up, mostly to build 
the modern village, which stands within the enclosure. The dimen- 
sions of the stones were also greater than those of Stonehenge; they 
are of the sandstone which lies exposed in great blocks in the neigh- 
bourhood, and unhewn. The structure of Abury was in some 
respects peculiar. The whole was surrounded by a huge rampart, 
and, inside of it, a deep ditch; the slope from the bottom of the 
ditch to the top of the mound measures even yet, in some places, 
from 70 to 80 feet. The circular area thus enclosed contains: 
upwards of 28 acres. Around the edge of this area stood a hundred 
massive unhewn pillars, 27 feet apart, and from 14 to 17 feet high. 
Within this outer circle were two other smaller circles, standing side 
by side ; each was composed of a double ring of stones, the outer 
ring having a diameter of 270 feet, and consisting of thirty stones, 
the inner ring a diameter of 166 feet, and twelve stones. In the 
centre of one of the small circles stood a stone upwards of 20 feet 
high; and in the other, three such pillars with a flat stone on the 
ground in front of them, which is generally held to have been the 
altar. From this great enclosure there proceeded two stone avenues 
with gentle curves, one towards the south-east, the other towards the 
south-west. They were upwards of a mile long each, with a breadth 
of 45 feet ; one of them, which terminated in a double oval, had 2 58 
stones ; the other appeared to terminate in a single stone. Nearly 
in the, middle of the line joining the terminations of the avenues 
stands Silbury Hill, already spoken of, around the base of which, as 
explorations have shewn, there was also a circle of rude stones. All 
round, as far as the eye can reach, the ridges are covered with 
sepulchral tumuli; and not far from the great enclosure stands, or 
stood, a dolmen surrounded by a stone circle. 

* Next, in point of extent, of the British megalithic monuments are 
the famous Standing Stones of Stennis (Norse S¢einsnes, the pro- 
montory of stones), in Orkney. The largest of the circles, known as 
the ‘ring of Brogar, is 340 feet in diameter, and consisted originally 
of sixty pillars, of which about the half remain, varying in height 
from 6 to 14 feet. Not far off there is a smaller circle, but of larger 
stones, and enclosing the remains of a dolmen. 

At Callernish, in the island of Lewis, about 16 miles from Storno- 
way, there is a cromlech of a singularly elaborate design, of which 
the accompanying bird’s-eye view will give a better notion than any 
description. It is the principal of four circles standing near one 
another. The avenue extends directly north from the circle to the 
length of 270 feet, the circle having a diameter of 40 feet. The 
stones, consisting of rude blocks of gneiss, are, imbedded in the 
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peat-moss to the depth of 4 or 5 feet, having a total height of 10 to 13 
feet ; the centre stone is at least 16 feet. 
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Fig. 9.—Callernish Circle. 


These must suffice as specimens of the larger so-called Druidical 
circles ; of the smaller kind, almost every parish, especially where there 
are still uncultivated eminences, furnishes one or more examples. 

In the commune of Carnac, in the department of Morbihan (part 
of the old French province of Brittany), stand the remains of what 
must have been the largest megalithic monument yet discovered. 
It differs from those already described in having no circular nucleus, 
but consisting entirely of avenues. . There are eleven rows of stones, 
making ten avenues ; some of the stones are twenty-two feet above 
the soil, others are quite small. Only portions of the lines now 
remain, the rest having been demolished to make room for the 
plough ; but the direction of the avenues in all the detached parts 
left standing is the same, shewing that they had at one time extended 
continuously for several miles. Twelve hundred stones, it is said, 
still remain ; fifty years ago, there were 4000 ; and when the whole 
was complete, it is estimated that the number must have been 
12,000, some say 20,000, 

There has been a great deal of controversy as to the purpose 
of stone Circles. Until recently, they used to be spoken of unhesi- 
tatingly as Druidical temples; but that theory has been rudely 
shaken. It may be said to have been first-brought into vogue by 
Stukeley about the middle of last century, and subsequent writers 
have indulged their fancy in‘filling up the details of the mode of 
worship and the rites practised in these supposed fanes. But 
antiquaries of the modern school are not so easily satisfied as their 
predecessors, and they can find no direct evidence whatever of the 
Druids having had anything to do with these stone monuments. We 
really know very little about the Druids and their religion, beyond 


the few facts mentioned by Czesar ; and one of these is, that their 
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religious rites were performed, not in stone circles, but in groves. 
Besides, stone circles are found in countries and among races with 
which the Druids can have had no connection—in India, in Syria, 
among the Esquimaux. Even in Australia—in the colony of 
Victoria—they are to be seen in numbers, sometimes circle within 
circle, as at Avebury, and without any tradition among the natives 
as to their origin. It is thus not improbable that the cromlechs of 
Europe, part of them at least, may have been built by those Turanian 
races, as they have been called, which we know from other evidence 
to have occupied the West before the appearance of the Celts. We 
may thus dismiss the notion that there is anything peculiarly Celtic 
or Druidical about stone circles. But the question of their purpose 
still remains—were they originally erected as sepulchral monuments 
or as places of worship? The smaller cromlechs or rings of stone 
that surround dolmens, mounds, and cairns, and are sometimes 
enclosed within the heap, are so manifestly parts and pendicles of 
the tombs, that their original sepulchral purpose is admitted, even 
by those who hold the larger circles to have been temples. Now, 
unfortunately for the latter opinion, it is impossible to draw any line 
between the two classes. Every fresh exploration that is made adds 
to the evidence that even the larger monuments were used as 
sepulchres. The great circle at Callernish has, to all appearance, 
as much claim to be considered a temple as Stonehenge ; yet, when 
it was explored some years ago, under the direction of Sir James 
Matheson, on ‘ digging near the base of a great pillar in the centre of 
the circle, two rude stone chambers were found, approached by a 
narrow passage of the same character as those found in chambered 
cairns. In these chambers were found fragments of incinerated 
human bones, imbedded in an unctuous substance apparently com- 
posed of peaty and animal matter.’ This is not absolutely conclusive 
of the question; there are multitudes of graves to be found in 
Christian churches, and yet we know that they were not built as 
sepulchres. But the advocates of the sepulchral theory do think 
themselves entitled to say to their opponents: Here is abundant 
proof that these structures served the purpose of places of interment ; 
many of them were unquestionably erected for this end ; and it is 
reasonable to hold that this was the original purpose of them all, 
unless there were some positive evidence that they were ever used 
for any other purpose. Such direct evidence seems never yet to 
have been adduced ; although the advocates of the temple theory 
are not without many facts and arguments in favour of the probability 
of their views. Those who wish to ehter farther into the question 
will find these facts and arguments ably and interestingly marshalled 
in Colonel Forbes-Leslie’s Early Races of Scotland; while the case 
for the sepulchral origin is exhaustively discussed in the second 
volume of the Sculptured Stones of Scotland, edited for the Spalding 
Club by Dr Stuart. The circumstance that comes nearer to positive 
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evidence in favour of the temple theory than any other, is the fact 
adduced by Colonel Forbes-Leslie, that in the south of Hindustan 
there may be frequently seen rude fanes, composed of small stones 
arranged in circles, newly erected to the worship of some local god. 
On the other hand, we learn from Dr Hooker's Himalayan Yournal, 
that among the Khasias ‘the funeral ceremonies are the only ones of 
any importance, and are often conducted with barbaric pomp and 
expense ; and rude stones of gigantic proportions are erected as 
monuments, singly or in rows, circles, or supporting one another like 
those of Stonehenge, which they rival in dimensions and appearance.” 

It may help to reconcile the conflicting facts in this matter if we 
call to mind what seems to be the chief element, if not the essential 
germ, of the religious notions and rites of rude peoples ; namely, the 
veneration of the dead—the offering of food and drink to the souls 
of departed friends. These rites would naturally be performed 
where the remains of the dead were deposited, around which the 
surviving principle was believed to hover. Thus, the tomb, whether 
of earth or stone, whether a barrow or a dolmen, was the original 
altar, As to the immediate purpose of the stone circle, if a dolmen 
was meant to symbolise a house, might not the ring of stones 
represent the palisade or fence so necessary in lawless times, 
especially around the dwelling of a patriarch or chief, as a rallying 
point for the tribe? It might thus have something to do with the 
rank of the deceased. Be this as it may, it would become intimately 
associated with the common worship of the tribe, which would consist 
of meeting within the enclosure, offering sacrifices or other gifts on 
the table-stone of the tomb or on the mound, and making processions 
around it. This is the very form that the veneration of the Buddha 
retains to this day, and it is argued with great plausibility that the 
carpenter-like stone railing that surrounds the Buddhist tope, and 
within which the pious walk in procession, is only a refinement on 
the ring of rude stones that surrounded the earthen mound, which 
was the prototype of the tope itself. The stone circle would thus 
become a sacred notion, from its association with worship ; and as 
tribes developed into nations, and religious ideas advanced beyond 
the souls of deceased mortals to beings of a superior order, it is 
natural to suppose that the larger enclosures necessary. for worship 
would be constructed after the hallowed type, the central dolmen or 
mound giving place to a simple altar-stone. 

In many cromlechs, paved spaces have been found in digging; 
and the frequent occurrence also of traces of charring has suggested 
that on these paved places’ the bodies were burned before being 
placed in the urns. The theory has even been advanced that Ave- 
bury and Stonehenge, instead of being temples, were great national 
burning-places. ‘This would account for the multitude of barrows 
gathered round them, giving the country the appearance of a vast 
grave-yard, 
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= It has always excited wonder how such immense masses of stone 
could have been transported and raised with the rude appliances 
then at command. But the hill-tribes of India perform similar feats 
at this day with the simplest means. The transport is effected on 
rollers, consisting of round trees cut to the required length; and an 
inclined plane of earth serves to raise the blocks into the desired 
position, the earth being cleared away when the structure is finished. 
Menhirs, stone pillars, or single standing stones, are also believed 
to have been in their origin monumental, the greater part being 
simply tombstones, others commemorative of particular events, or 
serving to mark boundaries. Boundary-stones are known in Great 
Britain as ‘hare,’ ‘haer, or ‘hair stones;’ there are also ‘haer-cairns,’ 
Stone pillars have also been objects of worship in all countries. In 
fact, idols or images of the gods, which the Greeks carried to such 
artistic perfection, seem to have begun with the simple stone pillars 
with rude heads carved on them, 
which were known as herme, and 
served to mark boundaries; and 
it is significant that many cairns in 
Greece which also served as bound- 
ary marks were called hermea, both 
words being from the same root, sig- 
nifying a heap. It is not improbable 
that the association of pillar-stones 
with the dead and with boundaries 
(a very sacred idea in primitive 
times) brought them to be looked 
upon as symbols or representatives 
of the unseen powers. The obelisk 
is only a refinement on the unhewn 
menhir. The finest specimen of the 
menhir in Britain stands in the 
churchyard of the village. of Rud- 
ston, Yorkshire ; counting the 12 feet 
to which it is sunk below the sur- 
face, its height is 414 feet. But the 
largest unhewn monolith known is 
that at Loc-Maria-Ker, not far from ie 
the stone avenues of Carnac. It lies gf Re acon 
prostrate, and broken into four pieces, _. . 
which together measure upwards of Fig ne Cotte tbe kde eae 
6o feet, and are calculated to weigh Races of Scotland. 
260 tons. 
One class of pillar-stones, known as ‘the Sculptured Stones of 
Scotland, have attracted a good deal of attention from the singular 


figures cut on them. As a general rule, the megalithic monuments ~ 


are unhewn, and without sculpture or ornament, although some 
ar 
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instances of very archaic engravings have of late been observed 
both on stone pillars and rocks. They consist almost solely of 
geometrical figures, without any attempt to represent objects of any 
kind. Fig. 11 will give an idea of the prevailing patterns. They 


Fig. 11.—Rock Sculptures : Scotland. 
From stone near the Moonbutts, parish of Cargill, Perthshire. 
have been observed in Scotland, the north of England, and Ireland. 
They occur abundantly on the stones forming the central chamber 
at New Grange (p. 10). But the figures on the ‘ Sculptured Stones,’ 


although still rude and simple, are a great advance on this archaic 
style, and evidently belong to a much later stage. The most 
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Fig. 12.—Symbols on Sculptured Stones. 


characteristic portions of these sculptures are a number of symbols, 
which constantly recur in different combinations. The symbols 


consist of objects of common use, such as the comb, mirror (a), and 
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serpent (see tail-piece), and elephant (4) ; and of a set of unfamiliar 
objects—the so-called ‘spectacle-ornament’ (c), ‘crescent’ (d), 
*sceptre, ‘horse-shoe’ (e) ; and some others. 
Nothing at all resembling these sculptures has been observed in 
any other country ; and even in Scotland, they are confined to the 
eastern lowlands north of the Forth. As this district, at the time 
when history opens, was the abode of the Picts, the sculptures are 
probably the work of that race. The stones on which they occur 
-are of two kinds. One class consists of dressed slabs. in the form 
_of crosses, or having crosses and other Christian emblems sculptured 
on them, along with the peculiar Pictish symbols. These, of course, 
cannot be older than the introduction of Christianity into Pictland, 
which was in the seventh century A.D.; though in some instances 
Christian symbols appear to have been cut on stones of an older 
heathen character. The other class are unhewn slabs or pillar-like 
masses, and the symbols on them are cut in simple outlines ; 
whereas on the’ cross-slabs they partake of the ornamentation with 
which the crosses and other figures are overspread. There can thus 
be little doubt that these ruder monuments are more ancient than 
the other, and that the emblems were those of a pagan people, and 
were continued in use for a time after Christianity was accepted. 

The purpose and meaning of these pillars and sculptures have 
occasioned much speculation. Some look upon them as having a 
religious purpose, and consider the figures to have been emblems 
or hieroglyphs of attributes and ideas connected with planetary or 
other worship. Dr Stuart, the editor of the two magnificent volumes 
_on this subject got up by the Spalding Club, comes to the conclusion 
that, like all other megalithic monuments, the ‘ Sculptured Stones’ 
were simply tombstones ; and that ‘the comb, mirror, brooches, 
“spectacles,” “crescents,” and associated figures, were all objects 
of personal ornament or use, and that when they appear on our 
pillar-stones, they are to be regarded as symbols representing the 
dignity, office, or descent of individuals.’ The so-called ‘spectacles,’ 
‘crescents,’ and horse-shoe, he holds to represent ornaments of the 
nature of buckles or clasps ; and the ‘sceptre,’ which never occurs 
alone, but united with these (c and d, fig. 12) and one or two other 
objects, to be some kind of contrivance for fastening the ornament 
to the dress. Such ornaments might serve as devices, marking 
personal distinctions ; and it is well known that the practice of 
using figures of animals as badges of particular tribes or families, 
has prevailed in all times. It is easy, then, to conceive, that by a 
combination of such insignia, a pillar-stone might be made to tell 
effectively the tribe or family, the dignity, or the office or oceupa- 
tion of him whose ashes lay beside it; although we may be now 
ignorant of the conventional rules of the rude heraldry by which 
the combination was to be interpreted. 


7 
= of figures of animals—the bull, horse, boar, fish, dog’s head, 
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DWELLINGS AND FORTS. 


The ordinary dwellings of prehistoric times were, we may easily 
imagine, of too perishable a nature to leave any permanent traces, 
consisting, as they must have done, of rude structures of logs 
and wattles, or of loose stones and turf. Such frail huts, or, at all 
events, those of the chief men of the tribe, were huddled together 
within those circular ramparts, traces of which yet crown so many 
eminences. Though many of those intrenchments are possibly 
older than the advent of the Celts, it is by the Celtic names aun, 
vath, and caer that they are now mostly known, They consist, 
according to the nature of the soil, of earth or of uncemented stones, 
or of a mixture of both. It seems as if almost every commanding 
eminence in the country had at one time been occupied as a place 
of defence. 

In countries where caverns abound, there is evidence that these 
were used as places of shelter and concealment ; in other situations, 
artificial subterranean refuges were constructed, many of which 
have been discovered. In Ireland and Scotland, where they have 
been chiefly observed, they are known by the names of earth-houses, 
Picts houses, bee-hive houses, and weems (Gael. caves). It is diffi- 
cult to distinguish many of these structures from the chambered 
mounds above described. The earth-house, in its simplest form, 
is a single irregularly shaped chamber, from four to ten feet in 
width, from twenty to sixty feet in length, and from four to seven 
feet in height, built of unhewn and uncemented stones, roofed by 
unhewn flags, and entered from near the top by a rude doorway, so 
low and narrow that only one man can slide down through it at a 
time. When the chamber is unusually wide, the side-walls converge, 
one stone over-lapping another, until the space at the top can be 
spanned: by stones of four or five feet in length. In its more 
advanced form, the earth-house shews two or more chambers, 
communicating with one another by a narrow passage. There are 
instances in which one of the chambers has the circular shape and 
dome-roof to which archzologists have given the name of the 
“bee-hive house.’ Occasionally, as many as forty or fifty earth- 
houses are found in the same spot, as in the moor of Clova, not 
far from Kildrummy, in Aberdeenshire. They appear to have been 
almost invariably built in dry places, such as gravelly knolls, steep 
banks of rivers, and _hill-sides. They are generally so near the 
surface of the ground, that the plough strikes upon the flagstones 
of the roof, and thus leads to their discovery. The object most 
frequently found in them is a stone quern, or hand-mill, not differing 
from that which continued to be used in remote corners of Scotland 
within the memory of living men. Along with the quern are 
generally found ashes, bones, and deer’s horns; and more rarely 
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small round plates of stone or slate, earthen vessels, cups and 
implements of bone, stone celts, bronze swords, gold rings, and the 
like. Occasionally, the surface of the ground beside the earth-house 
shews vestiges of what are supposed to have been rude dwelling- 
houses, and folds or enclosures for cattle. This, with other things, 
would indicate that the earth-houses of Scotland and Ireland (for 
they are found also in that island) were put to the same purpose 
as the caves which, as Tacitus (writing in the second century) tells 
sus, the Germans of his day dug in the earth, as store-houses for 
their corn, and as places of retreat for themselves during winter, 
or in time of war. Some earth-houses have been erected on the 
natural surface of the soil, and have been buried by a mound heaped 
over them. 

An advance on the bee-hive house is the Pictish tower or ‘ burgh,” 
which abounds in the north of Scotland. The best example of this 
class of monuments is Burgh-Mousa, on the island of Mousa, 
Shetland (see page 1). It is composed of flat slabs of clay-slate, 
which have been easily piled together in a compact mass without 
the aid of mortar. In exterior figure, the tower is round, inclining 
inwards about half-way up, and then bulging out near the top. Near 
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Fig. 13—Maeshowe. 


the foundation, its circumference is 158 feet, and it measures about 40 

feet in height. On the side next the sea, there is a doorway, and 

that is the only exterior aperture. Entering the doorway, we find 

the wall sixteen feet thick, and looking upwards, feel as if we were at 
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the bottom of a well, for the circular interior has no flooring, and the 
top is open to the sky. Opposite the doorway, there is an entrance 
to a passage and stair, which wind upwards, within the thickness 
of the wall, to the summit of the building, At different places, there 
are recesses, or galleries, leading off from the stair, lighted by 
apertures to the interior; such dismal holes being all that we find 
in the way of apartments. It is customary to speak of an outer 
and inner wall; but the two walls, if we so distinguish them, are 
so firmly bound together by the stair and otherwise, as to afford 
a united resistance to assault. Obviously, the structure was used 
as a retreat in case of attack from. foreign enemies, against whom 
missiles could be showered down from the species of battlement 
formed by the top of the well-knit walls. These structures are 
believed to be anterior to: the incursions of the Northmen, but 
whether they reach back to the Bronze Age cannot be determined. 
It is striking to find in the island of Sardinia the ruins of 
numerous edifices of almost identical appearance and structure. 
These xuraghe, as they are there called, are 30 or 40 feet high, 
with two or three stories of domed chambers connected by a spiral 
staircase. Although 3000 of them exist, none are perfect. Nothing 


Fig. 14.—View of the Nuraghe of Goni, in Sardinia. 


is known of their purpose, or when or by whom they were built. 
Skeletons and other marks of sepulchral use have been found in. 
them ; but this may have been secondary to their original purpose. 
Belonging probably to the same stage of civilisation as the monu- 
ments now spoken of, are those ancient city-walls or fortresses in 


Rrree and Italy that have got the name of Cyclopean, from their 
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being fabled to have been built by the Cyclopes. They are composed. 
either of large irregular masses of stone, having the interstices filled 
with smaller stones; or the blocks, without being squared, are so 
cut as to fit exactly into one another, and make a solid wall without 
mortar. The best known examples are those of Tiryns and Mycenz 
in Greece, and Fesule in Italy. Connected with the fortress of 
Mycenz are subterranean conical vaults, reminding one of the 

-“bee-hive houses’ of western Europe. They are believed to have 
been the tombs of famous chiefs. 

Lake-dwellings.—A great addition has been made to our know- 
ledge of the way of living in unrecorded times, by the recent 
exploration of the sites of ancient dwellings that had been built on 
small islands, or on piles, near the shores of lakes. ‘The earliest 
notice of such lake-dwellings that has been observed is in the 
pages of Herodotus, who thus describes the dwellers on Lake 
Prasias, in Thrace. ‘Their manner of living is the following. 
Platforms, supported upon tall piles, stand in the middle of the 
lake, which are approached from the land by a single narrow bridge. 
At the first, the piles which bear up the platforms were fixed in 
their places by the whole body of the citizens ; but since that time 
the custom which has prevailed about fixing them is this: They are 
brought from a hill called Orbelus, and every man drives in three 
for each wife that he marries. Now, the men have all many wives 
apiece, and this is the way in which they live. Each has his own 
hut, wherein he dwells, upon one of the platforms, and each has 
also a trap-door giving access to the lake beneath ; and their wont 
js to tie their baby-children by the foot with a string, to save them 
from rolling into the water. They feed their horses and their other 
beasts upon fish, which abound in the lake to such a degree, that 
a man has only to open his trap-door, and to let down a basket by 
a rope into the water, and then to wait a very short time, when he 
draws it up quite full of them.’ The Lake Prasias of the Father 
of History seems to be the modern Lake Takinos, on the Strymon, 
or Kara-su, a river which, rising on the borders of Bulgaria, flows 
southward through Roumelia, and, after expanding its waters into 
a lake, falls into the Gulf of Contessa. It appears that the fisher- 
men of this lake still live in wooden cottages built over the water, 
as in the days of Herodotus. 

The attention of antiquaries was first drawn to this subject in 
1839, by a discovery made in Ireland by Mr W. R. Wilde. The 
small lake of Lagore, near Dunshaughlin, in the county of Meath, 
having been drained, a circular mound, which had been an island 
in its waters, was observed to be thickly strewed with bones. As 
these were to be carted away for manure, it was found to be an 
artificial structure. Its circumference, measuring 520 feet, was 
formed by upright piles of oak about 7 feet long, mortised into 
oak planks laid flat upon the marl and sand at the bottom of the 
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lake. The upright piles were tied together by cross-beams, and 
the space which they enclosed was divided into compartments by 
oak beams, some of which had grooves, so as to allow panels to be 
driven down between them. The compartments thus formed were 
filled with bones and black peaty earth. Portions of a second tier 
of upright piles were observed rising from the first tier. The bones 
were ascertained to be those of several varieties of oxen, of swine, 
deer, goats, sheep, dogs, foxes, horses, and asses. Along with them - 
were found a vast number of weapons, ornaments, and utensils, 
fashioned of stone, bone, wood, bronze, and iron. On reference to 
the ancient annals, in which Ireland is so rich, it was seen that, ih 
848 A.D., a hostile Irish chief ‘ plundered the island of Loch Gabhor’ 
[as Lagore was then written], ‘and afterwards burned it, so that it 
was level with the ground ;’ and that again, in 933 A.D., ‘the island 
of Loch Gabhor was pulled down’ by the piratical Norsemen. 

Mr Wilde’s discovery at Lagore was followed by other discoveries 
of the same kind elsewhere in Ireland, so that in 1857 the existence 
of about fifty ‘ crannoges’ had been ascertained ; and every succeed- 
ing year has seen an increase of the number. They shew several 
varieties of construction. The island at Lagore is a type of the 
purely artificial crannoge. But most frequently the crannoge was 
partly natural. . An islet just level with the water, was raised 
artificially a foot or two above it. An islet too small to be a con- 
venient habitation, or too easy of landing to be a place of defence, 
had its area artificially enlarged, or its banks artificially strengthened, 
generally by piles or stockades, but occasionally by heaps of stones. 
The accompanying wood-cut shews a section (on the scale of 1 inch 
to 20 feet) of the crannoge in Ardakillin Lough, near Stokestown, 


Fig. 15.—Section of Crannoge. 


in the county of Roscommon. The uppermost line marks the 
highest level of the waters of the lake ; the middle line, the common 
winter level; the third line, the common summer level. The upper 
surface of the crannoge was formed of a layer of loose stones, 
surrounded by a wall, partly supported by piles. The stones rested 
on the natural clay, peat, and boulders of the island, in digging 
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through which strata of ashes, bones, and logs of timber were met 
with. The stockades were of oak; the oblique or slanting stockade 
shewn in the wood-cut represents a girdle of sheet-piling which quite 
encircled the crannoge. The Irish annals, it has been seen, make 
mention of crannoges as early as thé ninth century, and they figure 
in history down to the middle of the seventeenth century, having 
been used as places of refuge and defence. 

It was afterwards shewn that.similar remains are to be found in 
almost every province of Scotland, and in records they are mentioned 
by the same name—crannoge (of uncertain meaning)—as in Ireland ; 
as late as the end of the seventeenth century, the crannoge of 
Lochan-Eilean, in Strathspey, is spoken of as ‘useful to the country 
in time of troubles or wars, for the people put in their goods and 
children here, and it is easily defended.’ 

Although there is every probability that many of those sites were 
_ occupied from the earliest times, yet the circumstance of their 
continuing to be used till recently, makes it difficult to disentangle 
and interpret the evidence of the remains. It is in this way that 
the discovery of the Swiss pzle-buc/dings was of such importance ; 
for they had ceased to be used, and had entirely disappeared, before 
the dawn of history, not even a tradition of them having survived. 
The winter of 1853-4 was one of the driest that had been seen in 
Switzerland, and the lakes sank to a lower level than was ever 
known before. The inhabitants of the village of Meilen, on the 
Lake of Ziirich, took advantage of this unusual subsidence to reclaim 
a piece of land from the lake. As the work went on, a learned 
antiquary, Dr Ferdinand Keller, discovered the remains of rows of 
deeply driven piles, and, imbedded in the mud around them, found 
heaps of primitive weapons, tools, and utensils, made of stone and 
bone. Closer examination satisfied him that the piles had supported 
a platform ; that on this platform huts had been raised; and that 
after being thus occupied, probably for centuries, the structure had 
been destroyed by fire. The discovery in the Lake of Ziirich of 
these Keltische Pfahlbauten (Celtic pile-buildings), as Dr Keller 
called them—/adztations lacustres (lake-dwellings), as other Swiss 
archeologists have termed them—was followed almost immediately 
by the discovery of erections of the same kind in other lakes of 
Switzerland. The site chosen for these lake-dwellings was generally 
a sunny and sheltered bay, with a gently shelving bottom of mud 
or clay. The piles, from 4 to Io inches in diameter, were rudely 
fashioned of whatever wood was at hand. They were driven in a 
depth of not less than six or seven feet of water, at a distance of 
from 100 to 300 feet from the shore. They were ranged generally 
from I to 2 feet apart, in the form of a narrow parallelogram, having 
its longest side in a line with the edge of the lake. At Wangen, 
on the lower Lake of Constance, the piles, from 30,000 to 40,000 in 
number, extend about 700 paces in length, and about 120 in breadth. 
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At Morges, on the Lake of Geneva, the piles stretch 1200 feet in 
length, by 120 feet in width, so that they would have supported a 


Fig. 16.—Crannoge restored, 


platform with an area of about 18,000 feet, sufficiently capacious, 
according to the calculations of M. Frederic Troyon of Lausanne, to 
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contain 316 huts, with a population of 1264 persons. The huts, it 
would seem, were for the most part circular in shape, measuring 
from 10 to 15 feet in diameter ; they were of wattles, plastered with 
clay, masses of which hardened by fire, still bearing the marks of the 
waittles which it had received when wet and soft, have been recovered 
from the beds of the lakes. In at least one instance, the remains 
of a bridge or gangway, leading from the platform to the shore, have 
been discovered. Many small boats, hollowed out of the trunks of 
trees, have been found; and one large vessel of the same kind, 
50 feet long, and 3} feet wide, has been observed at the bottom of 
the Lake of Bienne. Fig. 16 shews the Pfaklbauten, as the Swiss 
archzologists believe them to have been in their original state. 

The lake-dwellings of Switzerland have obviously much more 
resemblance to those of Lake Prasias, described by Herodotus, than 
to the crannoges of Ireland. But the Swiss at the same time can 
shew examples of the Irish type. 

Altogether more than 200 settlements have already been discovered 
in the Swiss lakés; in Lake Bienne, 20; in the Lake of Geneva, 
24; in Lake Constance, 32; in Neuchatel, as many as 49. ‘Of 
those already known, says Sir John Lubbock, ‘some few belong 
to the Iron Age, and even to Roman times ; but the greater number 
appear to be divided in almost equal proportions between the age 
of Stone and that of Bronze. Among the marks by which the two 
last are distinguished from one another, is the way in which the 
piles have been,pointed. ‘They (the piles) must have had a length 
of from 15 to 30 feet, and they were from 3 to 9 inches in diameter. 
The pointed extremity which entered into the mud still bears the 
marks of the fire and the rude cuts made by the stone hatchets. 
The piles belonging to the Bronze period being prepared with metal 
axes, were much more regularly pointed, and the differences between 
the two have been ingeniously compared to those shewn by lead 
pencils well and badly cut. Moreover, a cut by a stone axe is 
necessarily more or less concave, whereas those made with metal 
are flat.” When we learn that at one settlement alone, that of 
Wangen, 50,000 piles must have been used, and when we consider 
that all these had to be cut down, dragged to the lake, pointed, 
and driven into the bottom, by a handful of men with stone tools, 
it raises our notions of the capacity and patient endurance of those 
primitive races. 

Although skins “of animals formed the chief material of their 
clothing, yet there is evidence that even in the Stone Age the arts 
of spinning and weaving were practised ; for not only are spindle- 
whorls abundant, but in several settlements not a few remnants of 
rude fabrics (see fig. 17) have been found. Among the animals then 
existing in Switzerland, were two species of wild oxen, the urus and 
the bison, as well as the elk—all now extinct. The red deer and 
the boar appear to have formed an important article of food to the 
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lake-dwellers. It is doubtful if the horse existed in the Stone Age, 
but he is not unfrequent in that of Bronze. The lake-dwellers must, 
like many other races, have had a prejudice against the hare, the 
bones of which, although, doubtless, it then existed in the country, 
are entirely absent from the 
débris of their settlements. The 
common fowl, the domestic cat, 
; the common mouse, and our two 
species of rats, are also absent. 
The lake-dwellers were not 
ignorant of agriculture, for car- 
bonised grain has been found 
in considerable quantities, and 
even pieces of bread, seem- 
ingly unleavened. »The grains 
found are chiefly wheat, barley, and millet. Oats seem to have 
been unknown in the Stone Age, though cultivated in that of 
Bronze. Rye also is absent, and so is hemp, although flax was used. 
A remarkable parallel to this has been pointed out in the early books 
of the Bible and in Homer, where, although wheat, barley, and flax 
are often mentioned, oats, rye, and hemp appear to have been 
unknown. The lake-settlements belonging to the Stone Age are 
found all over Switzerland ; those of the Bronze Age are mostly con- 
fined to the western parts of the country ; and it is only in the lakes 
of Bienne and Neuchatel that evidences of the Iron. Age occur. 

Such are a few specimens of the revelations that antiquarian 
science is daily making as to, the condition of man in times long 
gone by—restored pages, as it were, of human history which had 
been looked upon as lost beyond recovery. 
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N the ancient saying, ‘The hand of the diligent maketh 
rich, is found one of the truest principles of social 
(4, economy. Riches are the visible testimony of diligent 
<4 industry—the tangible result of painstaking and con- 

iene sistent labour. Houses, clothing, articles of elegance. 
and utility, public works of all kinds, private wealth, are all products 
of skilful and persevering industry. Some one has worked for them. 
Money is only a variety of wealth ; it is an article representing the 
accumulated fruits of past labour. The industry which tends to an 
increase of wealth by labours useful to society, or which aims by 
honest means at mere: personal subsistence, is usually blest, and is, 
at all events, always respectable. Unfortunately, there is a dis- 
honest as well as an honest course of industry. Dishonest industry 
is that kind of labour which attempts to acquire riches at the expense 
of another, without the intervention of useful services, or without 
increasing in any way the general resources of the country. This 
vicious and worthless species of industry is exemplified in two ways 
—by robbing and gambling. A man may be very industrious in 
robbing his neighbours by means of artifice or violence. As striking 
at the foundation of society, theft and robbery of every kind are the 
subject of severe legal chastisement in all civilised communities. 
Gambling may be said to be robbery under a different form. Two 
parties engage to stake a sum of money on the precarious turn of 
a die, the winner to pocket the stake of his antagonist. It is evident 
that the gaining of money by this means is not reputable. The only 
difference between it and robbery is, that chance is substituted for 
artifice or violence. It is a mutual agreement of two persons to try 
to rob each other, the robber to be the party whom chance happens 
to favour. Besides being disreputable, gambling is worthless in 
every sense. It adds nothing to general resources. A party of men 
might gamble with each other for a whole year, and yet at the end, 
amongst them all, there would not be any more property than at 
the beginning. Some would be rich, but others would be poor. . All 
would likewise be demoralised. Besides being conscious of having 
misspent their time, their minds would be perverted to mean 
pursuits, and any former relish for habits of honest industry would 
have vanished. Thus, gambling, though not considered so great 


a crime as robbery, is held in almost as great detestation. 
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So injurious is gambling to the interests of society, that it has 
been rendered illegal in most countries, and is now little heard of 
as a vice openly practised. At the same time, other kinds of enter- 
prise, which it is difficult to separate abstractly from chance money 
games, have been always less or more practised, much to the loss. 
and scandal of the general community. We here allude to certain 
great public schemes of adventuring money in joint-stock concerns. 
The union of capital, by shares, in order to execute undertakings of 
a useful kind, which the wealth of no single individual could accom- 
plish, is one of the valuable inventions of modern times ; and to it 
do we owe nearly all banks, life and fire insurance establishments, 
canals, railways, and many other economic arrangements and 
institutions. But everything good is liable to abuse. Besides 
carefully considered and every way desirable joint-stock projects, 
schemes of the most visionary nature have been originated and 
supported. Sometimes the schemes, though visionary, were got up 
from no bad intention, being merely a consequence of inconsiderate 
enthusiasm ; but in others, if not originating in deception, they were 
continued with a reckless disregard of consequences, and evidently 
for the sake of immediate and unjustifiable returns. They were, in 
fact, equivalent to the worst species of gambling. 

The avaricious desire of being speedily rich is at the foundation 
of these hideous speculative manias; and national embarrassment, 
besides individual impoverishment, has been the invariable conse. 
quence ; yet so little does one generation profit by the errors and 
sufferings of its predecessors, that a mania for speculation has 
become almost of periodical occurrence. Believing that it may be 
useful to describe the rise, and progress, and results of a few of the 
principal manias which have taken place in Europe, the following 
particulars have been collected ; commencing with an account of 
the Darien Scheme, which, however, had a fair commercial basis, 
and is not to be classed with projects of a dishonest character. 


THE DARIEN SCHEME. 


THE history of this scheme,extends from 1695 to 1701, in. the reign 
of William III. The scene was Scotland, a country at the time 
emerging from civil strife into the tranquillity of industrious occupa- 
tion. The founder of the project was William Paterson, a man of 
sagacity and genius. The oblivion into which everything regarding 
Paterson had fallen, beyond his connection with the Darien expe- 
dition, is remarkable, seeing the part he undoubtedly played in 
many of the transactions of his time. Even the tradition that he 


was born in Scotland, seemed unsupported by any evidence. But 
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an indefatigable explorer has, of late years, brought to light a. 
number of authenticated particulars in his career ;* and another 
admirer of his character has conclusively settled the point of his 
birthplace and parentage.+ William Paterson, then, was born in 
the year 1658, in the parish of Tinwald, Dumfriesshire, where his. 
father, John Paterson, was a farmer. He was destined for the 
church ; but before he was twenty years old, he had betaken himself 
to England, having, according to a tradition, become involved in 
the religious troubles then agitating Scotland. Be that as it may, 
it is certain that before he was thirty he was a London merchant,, 
carrying on considerable transactions with the West Indies and 
with the north of Germany. It would even appear that he made 
one or more voyages to the West Indies; although there is no 
foundation for the stories, circulated later by his detractors, that 
he pursued for a time the career of a buccaneer. It was probably 
through his mercantile connection with this part of the world that 
Paterson, being a man of education and of an inquiring turn of 
mind, gained a thorough acquaintance with the geography of the 
great isthmus which connects North and South America, with the 
nature of the soil and its productions, and with the manner in which 
the various tribes who inhabited it stood related to each other and 
to the Spaniards. The advantages of the Isthmus of Darien, as the 
site of a great commercial capital, could not fail to strike him. He 
believed that it would be quite possible to make the narrow isthmus 
a channel of trade with the Pacific, and thus bring into a focus the 
commerce of the East Indies in connection with his native country. 
Animated with this idea, he proposed the scheme of a Company to 
various parties in Scotland, England, and the continent ; but with 
no effect.. At length his project gained the favourable consideration 
of the celebrated Fletcher of Salton, a patriot, and a man inclined 
to take extreme views. The two Scotchmen became acquainted with 
each other in London; Fletcher listened attentively to Paterson’s 
explanation of his scheme, and in a short.time became as sanguine 
and enthusiastic in regard to it as himself. Resolved, however, to 
secure the whole benefits of the project for his native country, he 
persuaded Paterson to accompany him to Scotland, where he intro- 
duced him to the Marquis of Tweeddale, then minister for Scotland, 
to Lord Stair and Mr Johnston, the two secretaries of state, and to 
the lord advocate, Sir James Stewart. At this time, public feeling 
in Scotland was much excited regarding the recent massacre of 
Glencoe; and both King William and the minister Stair, who had 
been implicated in the bloody transaction, were exceedingly un- 
popular. Patersen’s scheme, it was conceived, would divert the 


* William Paterson, his Life and Trials. By S. Bannister. Edinburgh: W. P. 
immo. 1858. 
+ The Birthplace and Parentage of William Paterson. By W. Pagan. Edinburgh: 
+P. Nimmo. 1865. 
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attention of the Scotch from this unfortunate occurrence 3 and if 
the king were to afford it his countenance, his popularity would 
revive. Accordingly, Stair supported the scheme with all his 
influence and eloquence, as one from which Scotland would reap 
incalculable benefits; and in June 1695, the Scottish parliament 
passed an act establishing ‘a Company trading to Africa and the 
Undies, with power to plant colonies, and build cities, towns, or forts, 
in places not in the possession of any other European power, with 
the consent of the natives’—the Company to have an exemption for 
twenty-one years from all duties and impositions. The king was 
prevailed on to grant a charter in the terms of this act. 

The Darien Scheme having thus received the sanction of public 
authority, Paterson opened the subscription. Instantaneously the 
whole country was thrown into a ferment. ‘The frenzy of the 
Scotch nation to sign the Solemn League and Covenant did not 
exceed the rapidity with which they ran to subscribe to the Darien 
Company. The nobility, the gentry, the merchants, the people, the 
royal burghs, without the exception of one, and most of the other 
public bodies, subscribed. Young women threw their little fortunes 
into the stock ; widows sold their jointures to get the command of 
money for the same purpose. Almost in an instant £400,000 were 
subscribed in Scotland, although it is known that at that time there 
was not above £800,000 of cash in the kingdom’ Extensive 
premises were built in the neighbourhood of Bristo Port, Edinburgh, 
to serve as an office for the Company, and as warehouses in which 
to store up the rich merchandise, the silks, the gold, the spices 
which the Company’s ships were to bring from across the Atlantic. 

The frenzy was not confined to Scotland. Colonel Erskine, son 
of Lord Cardross, and Mr Haldane of Gleneagles, both men of 
character and fortune, being deputed to receive subscriptions in 
England and on the continent, such was the eagerness for shares 
that in a few days the English subscribed £300,000, and the Dutch 
and Hamburgers £200,000, although the scheme had been rejected 
when offered to them by Paterson a short time before. 

The Darien Scheme was therefore launched with fair auspices. 
Its prospects, however, were soon overcast. The English merchants, 
and especially the East India Company, took the alarm, and began 
to manifest the utmost jealousy against the proposed expedition. 
The national antipathy between England and Scotland was not yet 
extinct ; and the absurd idea was generally entertained, that any 
increase of prosperity to Scotland arising from an increase of trade, 
must inflict a positive damage on England. To such a height did 
these narrow views reach, that on the 13th of December 1695, the. 
Houses of Lords and Commons presented a joint address to King 
William, expostulating with him on the establishment of the Darien 
Company, declaring that it would be detrimental, if not altogether 
fatal, to the interests of the East India Company. Scotland, they 
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said, will become, as it were, one free port for East Indian goods ; 
the Scotch will then be able to undersell us; capital will all rush 
northward into Scotland, and England will languish and pine away. 
Nor was this all. The House of Commons went so far as to 
impeach some Englishmen who had taken part in the establishment 
of the new Company ; and, more ridiculous still, to impeach some 
Scotchmen, among whom was Lord Belhaven, although these, as 
subjects of another realm, were beyond their jurisdiction. This 
decided opposition on the part of the fwo Houses was successful. 
The king, in his answer to the address, expressed his sympathy with 
its views, and said ‘that the king had been ill served in Scotland, 
but hoped some remedies might still be found to prevent the evils 
apprehended.’ To shew that he really meant what he said, William 
immediately dismissed his Scotch ministers, and sent instructions 
to the English envoy at Hamburg to present a memorial to the 
senate, in which he declared that the Darien Company had not his 
sanction, and warned the- senate against having any connection 
with it. The independent Hamburg merchants returned the follow- 
ing spirited answer: ‘ We look upon it as a very strange thing that 
the king of Britain should offer to hinder us, who are a free people, 
from trading with whom we please ; but we are amazed to find him 
wishing to hinder us from entering into engagements with his 
own subjects in Scotland, to whom he has lately given such large 
privileges by so solemn an act of parliament. ‘But merchants, 
says the old account, ‘though mighty prone to passion, are easily 
intimidated ;’ and the consequence of this illiberal interference with 
the Darien Scheme was, that the Dutch, the Hamburgers, and the 
English for the most part withdrew their subscriptions, and the 
Scotch were left to depend almost entirely on their own scanty 
resources for the planning of the projected colony on the Isthmus 
of Darien. 

Instead of being dispirited by the withdrawal of such a large pro- 
portion of the subscriptions, the Scotch became more convinced of 
the soundness of the scheme, and regarded the opposition of the 
English merchants as a testimony in its favour. The old spirit of 
ill-will to the English incited them as strongly to. persist in the 
enterprise as, a hundred and fifty years before, it had incited them 
to fight the English in the field. Moreover, Paterson’s vehement 
eloquence, and gorgeous descriptions of the spot where he ‘proposed 
to found the colony, completely seized the national imagination. 
‘Trade, he said, ‘will beget trade, money will beget money, the 
commercial world will no more want work for their hands, but will 
rather want hands for their work. Darien, the door of the seas, the 
key of the universe, will enable its possessors to become the legis- 
lators of both worlds, and the arbitrators of commerce. The settlers 
at Darien will acquire a nobler empire than Alexander or Cesar, 
without fatigue, expense, or danger, as well as without incurring the 
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‘guilt and bloodshed with which conquerors are usually chargeable? 
With these golden prospects before them, who could hesitate? Six 
‘ships, of from thirty-six to sixty gums, were ordered to be built at 
Hamburg ; for so resolute was the king against the scheme, that he 
refused to let the Company have the use of a ship-of-war thenslying 
at Burntisland. Twelve hundred men, including three hundred 
youths of the best Scottish families, volunteered themselves as the 
first emigrants—the founders of the great future capital of the world. 
So universal was the enthusiasm, that even the most cautious poli- 
ticians in the kingdom participated in it, and were shareholders in 
‘the Company. 

On the 26th of July 1698, five ships, with twelve hundred men on 
board, and provisions for a year, set sail from Leith. ‘The whole 
city of Edinburgh, we are told, ‘poured down upon Leith to see the 
colony depart, amid the tears, and prayers, and praises of relations 
and friends. Many seamen and soldiers, whose services had been 
refused because more had offered themselves than were needed, were 
found hid in the ships, and when ordered ashore, clung to the ropes 
and timbers, imploring to go, without reward, with their companions’ 
The fleet reached its destination in two months ; and the colonists, 
disembarking, entered with spirit on their new duties, Had they 
chosen, they might, it is said, have marched from the most northern 
extremity of Mexico to the most southern extremity of Chili, and 
overturned the whole Spanish empire in America, so much superior 
were they in strength and discipline to the degenerate Spaniards ; 
but cautious against giving a bad impression of their aims and 
intentions, they paid scrupulous attention to the claims which other 
nations made to certain parts of the American territory, sent friendly 
messages to the Spanish governors, and began to bargain with the 
native Indians for the lands on which they meant to settle. The 
country which they purchased they called New Caledonia. The 
name of the spot where they disembarked was Acta : this, which 
was to be the site of the new city, they called New Edinburgh, and a 
fort which they built in the neighbourhood they called St Andrew. 
A narrow neck of land which ran into the sea was cut through, so 
as to make the harbour more safe and convenient 3; and on a moun- 
tain behind the fort was placed a watch-tower, commanding a pros- 
pect of immense range. Here, it is said, the Highlanders, of whom 
there were a great many in the expedition, used to walk, to enjoy 
the mountain air, and think of their far-away. Scottish hills. The 
colony having been thus constituted, its first public act was to issue 
a declaration of perfect freedom of trade, and perfect toleration in 
religious matters, to all the citizens of New Edinburgh, and all 
foreigners who should enter the port. ; 

The news of the formation of the colony at Darien reached Edin- 
burgh on the 25th of March 1699, and ‘was celebrated with the 
most extravagant rejoicings. Thanks were publicly offered up to 
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God in all the churches of the city. At a public graduation of 
students, which the magistrates attended in their robes, the Professor 
of Philosophy pronounced a harangue-in favour of the settlement, 
the legality of which was maintained in the printed theses of the 
students. It seems even to have been a common subject of decla- 
mation from the pulpit.’ * 

These rejoicings were premature. The colonists, who, during the 
avinter, found the climate of Darien sufficiently temperate, sank 
under the sickly influence of the returning summer. Their provisions, 
too, were soon exhausted ; and as they were unable as yet to derive 
their own subsistence from the soil, they were obliged to depend for 
supplies upon the mother-country, or upon the British colonies in 
North America. They had not anticipated any difficulty in obtaining 
these supplies as soon as they became necessary. It was therefore 
with a feeling of mingled indignation and despair that they learned 
that King William had sent orders to the governors of the British 
colonies of Jamaica, Barbadoes, New York, &c. to issue proclama- 
tions in his majesty’s name prohibiting all his majesty’s subjects in 
these colonies from holding any correspondence with the Scottish 
colony at Darien, or assisting it in any shape with arms, ammunition, 
or provisions. That such orders should have been sent, that the 
king should have deliberately taken means to starve to death a 
colony of his own subjects, chartered by his own hand, is hardly 
credible ; and yet the fact is certain. So strongly had he been 
prejudiced against the colony by the representations of the English 
merchants, that he disowned all connection with it, and treated the 
emigrants as mere runaway subjects, who were endeavouring to 
found a settlement against his will, and who were, therefore, to 
expect no countenance or protection from him. The poor colonists 
—sickly, disheartened, ill fed—waited long in expectation of supplies 
from their friends in Scotland. None, however, came; and at the 
end of eight months, during part of which they were indebted for 
subsistence to the charity of the native Indians, the colony broke 
up, the survivors either returning home, or dispersing themselves 
through those American settlements in which they could find a 
refuge. Paterson, who had been the first to step on board the vessel 
at Leith when the expedition set out, was the last to quit the darling 
soil on which his fancy had reared a city surpassing in wealth and 
beauty all the cities of the earth. 

The Company at home was not aware of the full extent of the 
misery endured by the wretched colonists ; and a second expedition 
was sent out from Scotland, under the charge of Captain Campbell 
of Finab, with three hundred men, raised from his own estate, whom 
he carried out in his own ship. Most of these men had served under 
his command in Flanders, where he had acquired a high military 
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reputation. As the colonists were beginning to be involved in 
hostilities with the Spaniards, the arrival of Captain Campbell with 
his body of tried men was very opportune. 

The Spaniards had hitherto not offered any molestation to the 
colony at’ Darien; and jealous as they were of any encroachment 
upon their American dominions, it is probable that they would have 
continued to be on friendly terms with it; but seeing the colony 
disowned by its own king, and its founders treated as vagabonds 
and outlaws, they could not resist the temptation to attack it. 
Accordingly, about the time’ that Captain Campbell arrived at the 
colony, it was threatened with the approach of a Spanish land-force 
of sixteen hundred men, and a squadron of eleven ships. Captain 
Campbell having been unanimously chosen commander, marched 
against the land-force with a body of two hundred men, and com- 
pletely broke and dispersed it. “Returning to the fort, however, from 
this successful expedition, he found that the Spanish ships had in 
the meantime arrived in the harbour, and were investing the town. 
The siege lasted for six weeks, the colonists defending themselves 
with the utmost bravery; but at length, provisions having been 
quite exhausted, and ammunition having become so scarce that 
the pewter dishes had to be melted down to make balls, they were 
obliged to capitulate. The Spaniards granted honourable terms to 
them all except Captain Campbell, who, thinking it impossible that 
they would forgive the injuries he had done them, had made his 
escape to New York, from which he took his passage for Scotland. 
The wretched remainder of the colonists were so weak, that they 
were unable to weigh the anchor of the vessel which was to carry 
them away without the assistance of the victorious Spaniards. 
Tossed about for many months, forced to take refuge in English 
and Spanish ports, they were so thinned by shipwreck, famine, and 
disease, that not more than thirty of them ever saw Scotland again. 
Paterson, crushed by the sense of the awful amount of misery of 
which he had been the unwilling, and certainly not the blameworthy 
cause, had become lunatic during his passage home after the failure 
of the first colony ; but before the news of the total abandonment of 
New Caledonia reached Scotland, he had so far recovered as to 
receive the blow manfully, and even to make fresh proposals for 
starting the scheme again on a better footing. 

Such was the end of the Darien Scheme—a scheme which, though 
probably far overrated by its sanguine projector, was really feasible 
enough, but which was ruined by the illiberal jealousy of the English 
merchants, who succeeded in prejudicing King William against it. 
Scotland was in a state of violent excitement ; nothing could be 
heard but the sounds of lamentation and ill-suppressed wrath against 
the king, who was conceived to be the sole author of the national 
disaster. Whole families had been ruined, children deprived of their 
fortune, maidens made penniless—and all owing, as was thought, 
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to the same hand which had issued the orders for the massacre of 
Glencoe. The national indignation against William increased the 
feeling in favour of the exiled Stuarts. In Edinburgh especially, 
the commotion almost amounted to rebellion. 

It was long before the Scotch forgot or forgave the ruin of their 
favourite project, At the union of the two kingdoms in 1707, some 
compensation was made to the losers by government, not nearly 
sufficient, however, to cover the national losses ; and for mere than 
eighty years the memory of William’s conduct in the Darien Scheme 
zankled in the heart of the Scotch. Besides impeding the union 
itself, it contributed greatly to strengthen the Jacobite feeling which 
broke out in the rebellions of 1715 and 1745. Even so late as the 
year 1788, when some gentlemen in Edinburgh proposed to erect a 
monument to commemorate King William and the Revolution of 
1688, the affair was remembered ; and an anonymous letter which 
appeared in the newspapers, proposing that the site of the intended 
monument should be the valley of Glencoe, and that there should 
be executed on one side of the base a representation in relievo of 
the massacre, and on the other a view of the Scottish colony on the 
Isthmus of Darien, produced such an impression that the gentlemen 
were obliged to abandon their scheme. 

The activity of Paterson did not come to an end with the failure 
of his darling scheme. In fact, to plan, to write, to organise, was 
to him the breath of life; and Mr Bannister identifies his pen in 
several important publications, issued anonymously, on questions of 
commerce, colonisation, and national finance. While the Darien 
Scheme was yet in embryo, he had taken an active part in establish- 
ing (1690) the Hampstead Water-works Company; and it was he 
who, in 1694, projected the Bank of England, of which he was one 
of the original directors. When, in 1701, William resolved to carry 
the contest with Louis XIV. into the heart of Spanish America, 
Paterson was taken into the king’s confidence, and but for that 
monarch’s death, might have seen his dreams of Darien realised. 
He had a hitherto unsuspected hand in the union of Scotland with 
England ; and notwithstanding the extreme unpopularity of the 
measure, he was elected to the first United Parliament by the Dum- 
fries burghs ; but the return being double, he was unseated. Of 
the indemnity granted by the Treaty of Union to the losers by the 
Darien Scheme, Paterson, strange to say, was manceuvred by his 
enemies out of all share; and it was not till 1715 that parliament, 
by a special act, awarded him the sum of £18,241. He did not live 
long to enjoy it, for he died on the 22d of January 1719. In his 
will, which yet exists, he leaves legacies to a number of collateral 
relatives to the amount of £7400, besides a probable surplus; but 
it would seem that the Scotch legatees, at least, were never paid— 
for the reason, perhaps, that the executor was unable to recover 
from wy Treasury the full compensation money. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI SCHEME. 


AMONG the inhabitants of Edinburgh, during the time when the 


national enthusiasm for the Darien Scheme was at its height, was 
a youth, John Law, commonly called John Law of Lauriston. He 
was born at Edinburgh in 1671, his father being a rich goldsmith 
and banker in that city, who had purchased the lands of Randleston 
and Lauriston in the parish of Cramond. His father dying in 
1684, left him his heir; and young Law, during the period of his 
education in Edinburgh, distinguished himself greatly by his mathe- 
matical abilities, and especially by his acquaintance with all matters 
relating to banking and finance, for which his father’s profession 
had inspired him with a natural taste. On entering into manhood, 
he appeared to abandon these pursuits, and to be ambitious only of 
shining in society, for which he had the qualifications of a hand- 
some person, and a great fund of wit and generous animal spirits. 
Removing to London, he plunged into all the gaieties of the metro- 
polis, and became one of the most successful gamblers of the fashion- 
able clubs, being dignified, according to the custom in such cases, 
with the name of Beau Law. In 1694 he became involved in a 
quarrel with Beau Wilson, a noted personage of that period; and a 
duel ensuing, in which Wilson was killed, Law was tried, found 
guilty of murder, and sentenced to death. Ona representation of 
the case to the crown, a free pardon was granted to the offender; 
but a brother of the deceased having lodged an appeal against the 
pardon, he was detained in prison, and the issue might have proved 
serious, had he not made his escape to the continent. On the 7th 
of January 1695, an advertisement appeared in the London Gazette, 
offering a reward for his apprehension, but without effect. After 
spending a few years on the continent, during which he employed 
himself in adding to his previous stock of knowledge by personal 
observations in various countries, directed especially to the trade 
and mantifactures which they carried on, and the systems of banking 
established in them, he returned to Edinburgh at the time when 
the mind of the nation was universally agitated by the Darien 
Scheme. Here Law found himself in his element ; and he was one 
of the many projectors who busied themselves in inventing schemes 
for enabling the kingdom to bear up against the crash which fol- 
lowed the ruin of the colony at Darien. Fortunately, none of his 
projects was listened to, greatly owing to the active opposition of 
Paterson, who to the end of his life fought for the principle on which 
he had based the Bank of England—namely, that paper-money must 
be payable in coin on demand. Law, therefore, finding that he was 
still exposed to danger on account of the death of Wilson, again 
betook himself to the continent, travelling through Holland, Belgium, 


Italy, and France, and everywhere gaining the reputation of being 
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one of the ablest, best informed, and most agreeable gentlemen, and 
one of the most successful gamblers ever known. Although spending 
most of his time as a gambler and speculator for his own private 
behoof—an occupation to which no discredit was then attached— 
Law’s mind was still busy with those great subjects of national 
economy, for which he considered himself to be, and for which he 
really was, gifted with an extraordinary natural capacity. Meeting 
on familiar terms with the highest personages in every city or state 
which he happened to visit, he was accustomed to throw out his 
ideas about finance in his conversation ; and in this way his fame 
. as a theorist extended itself far and wide. In France especially, 
owing to his intimacy with the Duke of Orleans, his reputation was 
high. It is even said that it was proposed to Louis XIV. by 
Desmarets, his finance minister, to adopt a plan offered by Law for 
remedying the disorders of the finances of the kingdom; but that 
Louis, on being informed that the schemer was a Protestant, and 
not a Catholic, refused to have anything to do with him. Law, 
indeed, appears to have been considered as a person somewhat too 
dangerous to be allowed to remain long in a country; he was 
banished both from Genoa and Turin. Proposing his scheme of a 
paper currency to the Duke of Savoy, afterwards king of Sardinia, 
that prince answered: ‘No, Mr Law; I am by far too poor a 
potentate to be ruined ; but, if I know the French, they are exactly 
the people with whom you will succeed.’ Law eventually came to 
the same conclusion ; and in 1714 he removed to Paris, and fixed 
his residence in the Place Vendéme, mingling again with the best 
society. 

In 1715, Louis XIV. died, and the Duke of Orleans became Regent 
during the minority of Louis XV. The revenues of the kingdom 
were in a state of frightful confusion, and there seemed to be no way 
of avoiding a national bankruptcy. The national debt amounted to 
3,111,000,000 livres, bearing an interest of 86,000,000 livres. The 
only means of paying this interest was out of the excess of the 
revenue over the expenditure; but as this amounted only to the 
small sum of 9,000,000 livres, it was insufficient to meet the demands 
of the state creditors. By means of strenuous exertions, the Regent 
contrived to reduce the national debt to 2,000,000,000 livres, and’ 
the interest to 80,000,000 ; further reduction was considered impos- 
sible, and the state was believed to be on the brink of ruin. (The 
Zivre was almost of the same value as the later franc, 25 of which 
are equivalent to a pound sterling ; 100 livres were thus about equal 
to £4.) 

At this crisis the Scottish theorist came forward, and offered to 
relieve France from her difficulties. In various ways, both by writ- 
ings and by actual interviews with the Regent, he pressed his great 
idea—the establishment of a paper currency. Gold, silver, copper, 


or any other kind of coinage, he said, which a nation may agree to 
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‘use, are not real wealth; they are only signs or representatives of 
real wealth, and derive their value from public confidence. It does 
not matter, therefore, what the kind of coinage be which a nation 
agrees to use; a paper coinage or a leather coinage is as good asa 
metallic one. A metallic coinage does not constitute real riches, but 
is valuable only because the public choose to consider it valuable; 
and if the public will only do the same with paper notes, then paper 
notes will be on an equality with gold or silver coin. What is a louis- 
or but a bank-note, only made of gold; or a crown but a bank-note, 
only made of silver? It does not signify, therefore, what a nation 
chooses to consider money, be it even oyster-shells; for such’ will 
serve as a sign or representative of real wealth the same as a piece 
of metal. 

This reasoning is correct only so far. Gold certainly does not 
constitute real wealth: it is not food, clothing, or the means of shel- 
ter, all which are so many items of réal wealth; but it possesses a 
§reater intrinsic value than paper, and therefore is not so completely 
at the mercy of public opinion. Apart altogether from its fictitious 
value as a coin, gold is a useful and a precious metal, for which there 
as a demand in the arts; and the cost of obtaining it from the bowels 
of the earth, and refining it, being great, every little piece of gold is, 
as it were, a condensation of a quantity of real wealth: paper, on the 
other hand, is a valuable commodity likewise; but the cost of its 
production being less, it really has less intrinsic value, and is more 
dependent upon public opinion. Paper can be procured’ as abund- 
antly as we choose ; but there is a limit to the production of gold. 
Gold and silver are dear substances in themselves ; paper is a very 
cheap substance. The value of a metallic currency, therefore, is not 
so liable to fluctuation as one entirely of paper. 

Not laying due stress upon these considerations, and others of a 
more profound nature, Law maintained that in a country ‘where 
there exists no-circulating medium but gold and silver, its riches 
may. be greatly augmented by the introduction of paper money ’—a 
proposition true only so long as what is issued represents real 
wealth, and does not go beyond the legitimate demands of the circu- 
Jation. What Law proposed to the Regent was to establish a national 
bank, which should issue notes on the basis of landed property and 
of the royal revenues—the bank to be conducted in the king’s name, 
but subject to the control of commissioners appointed by the States- 
general. The project having been considered by the council of 
finances, it was decided, on the 2d of May 1716, that ‘the present 
conjuncture was not favourable for such an undertaking.” Law, 
however, obtained leave to set up a private bank, under the name 
of ‘Law and Company,’ the funds to be furnished by himself, and 
such as chose to become shareholders. The stock was to consist 
of 1200 shares, at 1000 crowns (£250) each, and was therefore to 


amount in all to £300,000, The bank was not to be allowed to 
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borrow money, nor to engage in any kind of commerce. But the 
most peculiar feature of the establishment, and that which gave 
it favour in the eyes of the public, was, that its notes were to be 
payable at sight, zz specie of the same weight and fineness as the 
money tn circulation at the period of their issue. This was a novelty ; 
for since the year 1689, the currency had been subject to constant 
alterations—the value of the livre to-day being perhaps not much 
more than half what it was yesterday. ‘On this account, as well as: 
from the quickness and punctuality of the payments, and the orders. 
given to the officers of the revenue in all parts of the kingdom to: 
receive the paper of Law’s bank, without discount, in payment of 
taxes, the notes of the bank in a short time rose to great repute, 
and were by many preferred to specie, insomuch that they soon 
came to pass current for I per cent. more than the coin itself.. The 
most beneficial effects were thereby produced on the industry and. 
trade of the nation ; the taxes and royal revenues being, by means. 
of the notes, remitted to the capital at little expense, and without: 
draining the provinces of specie. Foreigners, who had hitherto 
been very cautious in dealing with the French, now began to interest 
themselves deeply in this new bank; so that the balance of exchange 
with England and Holland soon rose to the rate of 4 and 5 per cent. 
in favour of Paris. The bank subsisted in high credit, to the no 
small profit of the proprietors, till the close of the year 1718, whem 
the Duke of Orleans, observing the uncommon advantages resulting 
from the establishment, resolved to take it into his majesty’s hands, 
as at first proposed.’ * 

Law and the other shareholders apparently disliked this proposal, 
but they were obliged to yield; and on the 4th of December 1718 
the bank was declared to be a Royal Bank, to’ be administered. 
thenceforward in the king’s name, his majesty having reimbursed. 
the former Company, and become answerable for the notes issued. 
by them. Law was appointed director-general of this Royal Bank, 
and branches were immediately established at Lyons, Rochelle, 
Tours, Amiens, and Orleans. Various alterations in the mode of 
management were also introduced. ° 

If the bank had continued to perform no other functions than 
those which are usually understood to belong to a bank, there is 
every probability that its establishment would have been a consider- 
able advantage to the nation. But in the course of three years after 
its establishment, the bank had incorporated with itself many other 
schemes of various characters, so that, instead of continuing a mere 
bank, it became a gigantic commercial company. In 1717, an 
institution was established under the directorship of Mr Law, called. 
the ‘Company of the West,’ or more commonly the AZéssissippé 
Company; to which a grant was made of the whole of that tract of 


* Wood's Life of Law of Lauriston. 
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Jand on the American continent through which the river Mississippi 
flows—this tract at the time being French property. The stock 
consisted of 200,000 shares at 500 livres each. On the 4th of 
September 1718, the farm of Tobacco was made over to this 
Company for a consideration ; three months afterwards it acquired 
the charter and property of the Senegal Company; and in May 
1719, it obtained from the Regent a monopoly of trade with the East 
Indies, China, and the South Seas, on condition-of paying the debts 
of the East India Company, then dissolved. Thus enlarged, the 
Company abandoned the name of the Company of the West, and 
assumed that of the ‘Company of the Indies, at the same time 
creating 50,000 additional shares at an increased price. Nor was 
this all. In July 1719, the Mint was made over to the Company of 
the Indies for a sum of money; in August following, the farming 
of the whole taxes of the nation was purchased by the Company ; 
and the privilege of receiving other branches of the revenue quickly 
followed—so that before the end of the year 1719, the Company of 
the Indies had incorporated within itself nearly all the commercial 
enterprise of the nation. Law was thus the director and manager 
of two great national institutions—the Royal Bank, and the colossal 
trading company called the Company of the Indies. In February 
1720, these two were united ; and Law, the founder of both, became 
the most powerful man in France. Between the date of the incor- 
poration of the two concerns and the 1st of May 1720, the bank 
ordered a fresh issue of notes to the amount of 1,696,400,000 livres 
—making the total quantity issued amount to the enormous sum of 
2,696,400,000 livres. 

The end of the year 1719 and the beginning of the year 1720 was 
a period of wild infatuation. Such was the confidence entertained 
in the system of Law, and such the avidity for wealth, that the 
shares of the Company of the Indies rose with unexampled rapidity, 
every one taking it for granted that the speediest way to realise a 
prodigious fortune was to become a shareholder to as large an 
amount as possible in the India Company. The frenzy extended 
to all ranks and classes. ‘Clergy and laity, peers and plebeians, 
statesmen, princes, nay, even ladies who had, or could procure 
money for that purpose, turned stock-jobbers, outbidding each other.’ 
The shares soon rose to 5000 livres each. Prudent shareholders 
now began to sell out, and with the enormous fortunes which they 
had realised, to purchase houses and estates. The sight of opulence 
thus rapidly acquired increased the popular delirium, each man 
saying to himself: ‘Why may not I realise a fortune, and purchase 
houses and estates too?’ The state creditors, likewise, being paid 
in bank-notes, such a quantity of paper was thrown into circulation 
that it could be disposed of in no other way than by the purchase of 
East India stock ; and the competition of these purchasers against 


each other increased the price of shares still more rapidly. In 
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November 1719, they were sold at 10,000 livres each, or at twenty 
times their original price. 

Innumerable anecdotes are told illustrative of the eagerness of 
all classes to become shareholders in the Company, of the intense 
anxiety which prevailed, arising from every fluctuation in the value 
of shares, and of the strange vicissitudes of fortune which were 
brought about during the frenzy. The street in which the stock- 
jobbers met at first was the Rue de Quinquempoix ; and the crowds 
which used daily to assemble there were so great that accidents 
were constantly occurring. The occupiers of this street reaped a 
golden harvest from the general excitement by letting their houses 
to the speculators. Houses whose rent was 800 livres a year were 
let at 6000 or 10,000 livres a month ; and even single apartments 
were let for a pistole (16s.) a day. A cobbler earned 200 livres a 
day by allowing ladies and gentlemen to sit in his stall, furnishing 
them with chairs and writing materials ; nay, one humpbacked man 
is mentioned as having acquired a fortune of 150,000 livres by 
allowing the jobbers in the street to use his hump as a writing-desk. 
M. Chirac, physician to the Duke of Orleans, was on his way to 
visit a lady, one of his patients, when he was informed that the 
price of shares was falling. His mind was so engrossed with the 
news, that while feeling the lady’s pulse, he exclaimed in agony: 
‘Oh, it falls, it falls continually !’ and the lady, alarmed, began to 
shriek, till he reassured her by telling her it was the Mississippi 
shares, and not her pulse, he referred to. No one was able to with- 
stand the infatuation, Two of the ablest scholars and most learned 
men in France, the Abbé Tenasson and M. de la Mothe, were 
lamenting together the madness of the nation, and congratulating 
themselves on the fact that, being scholars, they had escaped the 
contagion. A few days after, the abbé, pushing through the crowd 
at the Rue de Quinquempoix, met M. de la Mothe pushing through 
it also—both having come to bargain in the stocks. In the whole 
court only five persons refrained from speculating, and those who 
did so were regarded as cowards or fools. 

The Rue de Quinquempoix being found too narrow for the 
immense crowds who congregated daily for the purpose of specu- 
lating in the India stock, the traffic was transferred to the Place 
Vendome. In a short time, however, this open space was also 
found inconvenient; and Law, at an enormous price, purchased 
the Hétel de Soissons, in whose gardens pavilions were erected for 
the accommodation of the public. Here the business was daily 
carried on. 

Mr Law, as the author and dispenser of all the wealth for which 
the nation was struggling, became beyond comparison the principal 
personage in the kingdom. The levee of the Regent was forsaken ; 
and princes, dukes, peers, bishops, and judges crowded in the 
retinue of the Scottish projector. His antechambers were constantly 
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full of ladies waiting for an interview, that they might prevail on Mr 
Law to sell them a portion of stock. ‘Troubled by such numbers of 
applicants, Law conducted himself with the utmost haughtiness, and 
would keep a peer of the realm waiting five or six hours before 
admitting him to an interview. Enormous bribes were given to his 
servants on condition merely that they should announce the name 
of the person waiting. It was to the French aristocracy that Mr 
Law behaved in this haughty way; to his own countrymen, and to 
persons coming on ordinary errands, he appears to have been exceed- 
ingly affable. ‘The Earl of Hay, afterwards Duke of Argyll, going 
to wait upon Mr Law by appointment, found the antechambers filled 
with many of the highest quality in France; but being, by special 
orders, admitted into his private apartments, beheld the great man 
writing what, from the number and rank of those left to wait his 
leisure, he naturally concluded to be despatches of the utmost con- 
sequence. Upon mentioning these surmises to his old friend, it was 
with no small surprise his ordship learned that he was only writing 
to his gardener at Lauriston to plant cabbages in a particular spot! 
After this important epistle was concluded, he desired the earl to 
play a game at piquet, at which they continued for a good while, 
till at length the great man thought proper to give orders for the 
admission of his humble supplicants.’ Many amusing anecdotes 
are told of the stratagems fallen upon by the ladies to procure an 
interview with Mr Law. A Madame de Boucher, being extremely 
anxious to possess some India stock, made every effort to procure 
an invitation to meet Mr Law at dinner at the house of Madame de 
Simiani, where she knew he was to be present; but as it was known 
Mr Law did not wish to see her, Madame de Simiani could not 
comply with her friend’s request. Resolved, nevertheless, to gain 
her point, the lady ordered her carriage to be driven past the house ; 
and when exactly opposite to it, she gave the alarm of fire. The 
guests, Mr Law included, rushed into the street. The lady jumped 
out of her carriage, and was hurrying up to him; but perceiving her 
design, he took to his heels and escaped. Another lady gave orders 
to her coachman to be on the watch for Mr Law in the streets, and 
the moment he saw him close at hand, to overturn the carriage. It 
was several days before the longed-for opportunity arrived; and 
then, the lady being the first to perceive the approach of the great 
man, called out to the coachman: ‘ Upset me now, you rascal !— 
upset me now!’ The man did as he was ordered; Law flew to the» 
lady’s relief, and had her conveyed into the Hotel de Soissons. 
Here the lady confessed her trick; and Law, as a reward for her 
ingenuity, was obliged to enter her name as a purchaser of stock. 

So sudden and rapid was the rise of the price of shares, that 
enormous fortunes were made in the course of a few days. Many 
instances are recorded of persons in the lowest ranks of life suddenly 
realising immense wealth. One night, at the opera, all eyes were 
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attracted by a lady in a magnificent dress, sitting in a very conspi- 
cuous position; and no one could make out who she was, till a 
young lady whispered to her mother : ‘ Why, it is our cook Mary !” 
And it proved to be so: Mary had been speculating, and become 
rich. A footman had speculated so successfully as to be able to set 
up a carriage of his own ; but when entering it for the first time, the 
force of habit was so strong, that he mounted into his accustomed 
place behind—excusing himself, as he jumped to the ground again, 
by saying he was trying how many lackeys would have room to 
stand on the board. Mr Law’s coachman had made such a fortune, 
that he asked his discharge, which Mr Law gave him, on condition 
that, before going, he should supply him with another ccachman as 
good as himself. The man brought two coachmen next day, recom- 
mended both as excellent drivers, and asked his master to choose 
one, as he meant to engage the other himself. Another speculator 
finding himself a rich man, gave orders to a coachmaker for a mag- 
nificent new berlin, leaving 4000 livres as a deposit. The coach~- 
maker inquiring what arms were to be put on the carriage, ‘ Oh, the 
finest—the finest, by all means!’ said the fortunate man. One 
Brignaud, a baker’s son, having acquired an enormous fortune, and 
wishing to have a superb service of plate, went into a goldsmith’s 
shop, and purchased the whole collection of articles exposed for sale 
at 400,000 livres. 

Up to this time, Law’s system had produced nothing but the most 
wonderful outward prosperity; and when the state of the nation was 
compared with what it had been at the death of Louis XIV., it 
appeared that the man to whose exertions the change was owing 
could be nothing less than a demigod. Money circulated in pro- 
fusion, people in the lowest ranks indulged in luxuries previously 
unattainable, and the price of commodities rose without any injury 
to the people. The ell of cloth which had sold for fifteen livres, now 
sold for fifty; and the pound of coffee rose from fifty sous to eighteen 
livres. Wages rose correspondingly. In the course of three months, 
the silversmiths of Paris had received orders for, and manufactured 
above £7,000,000 worth of plate. Paris was crowded with foreign 
visitors, who had come to speculate in the stocks. No fewer than 
305,000 strangers are said to have been living in Paris in November 
1719, and many of these were obliged to live in granaries and lofts, 
there not being sufficient house-accommodation for them all. The 
promenaders in the streets were clothed in velvet and gold; and 
the winter of 1719-20 was more brilliant than the finest summer 
ever seen before. 

Law was now the idol of the country, and the enthusiasm in his 
favour was greatly increased by his making a public profession of 
the Roman Catholic religion in December 1719. The only obstacle 
to his admission to political dignity being thus removed, he was 
declared comptroller-general of the finances in January 1720, a 
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situation equivalent to that of prime-minister of France. About the 
same time the Academy of Sciences elected him an honorary mem- 
ber. Honours and applause were showered upon him; and, among 
the rest, the poets, ‘a venal gang,’ vied with each other in preparing 
compliments for the saviour of France. It was to be expected that 
the man who was enriching others by his scheme would grow wealthy 
himself ; accordingly, Law is known to have realised an enormous 
fortune. He had purchased fifteen or sixteen large estates, together 
with houses and mansions, amounting altogether to the value of 
7,000,000 livres. It is to be remarked, however, as a proof of Law’s 
good faith and his confidence in his own system, that he invested all 
his money in landed property in France, which, in the event of a 
crash, would be completely lost to him, and did not send any sums 
out of the country, as he might easily have done. It appears, indeed, 
that he wished to purchase the estate of Errol, in Perthshire ; but 
the bargain was never concluded. His generosity was equal to his 
wealth. On the occasion of his professing himself a Roman Catholic, 
he gave 500,000 livres to assist in completing the church of St-Roch; 
he distributed another sum of 500,000 livres among the English at 
St Germain-en-Laye, whose pensions had been suppressed ; and his 
Private liberalities were constant and munificent. Lauded and 
spoken of all over Europe, Scotland began to be proud of him, and 
contrived to let it be known that it was she who had given birth to 
such a genius. The city of Edinburgh transmitted him its freedom 
in a gold box. English and Scottish noblemen boasted of being 
acquainted with Mr Law; and it is even said George II., then 
Prince of Wales, condescended to dabble secretly in the Mississippi 
stock. 

The bubble, however, was already full-blown. The credit of the 
bank and of the India Company was at its height in the months of 
November and December 1719, and January 1720, when shares in 
the Company were selling at 10,000 livres each. Such was the 
abundance of money in the bank, that it offered to lend sums of any 
amount, on proper security, at an interest of only 2 per cent. Now, 
however, a drain of specie from the bank began to be discernible. 
Numbers of persons possessed of stock in the Company—either fore- 
seeing disaster, or haunted with a vague suspicion that so prosperous 
a state of things could not last long—began to sell out, and convert 
their shares into gold and silver, and other precious commodities, 
which they either hoarded up, or sent secretly out of the country. 
The Prince de Conti, offended at being refused a quantity of fresh 
shares, for which he petitioned, sent to the bank to demand specie 
for so enormous a mass of notes, that three waggons were required 
to carry the money from the bank to his house. Vernesobre de 
Laurieu, a Prussian, whom Mr Law had appointed a cashier in the 
bank, remitted nearly 40,000,000 livres to foreign countries, and then 
disappeared. Various stock-jobbers remitted hundreds of thousands 
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of louis-d’ors to England. These examples were imitated by others 
—for nothing is more contagious than fear—and in a short time 
500,000,000 livres in specie were sent out of France. 

To put a stop to this run upon the bank, which, from the immense 
quantity of notes in circulation, would be ruinous, a series of edicts 
were issued by the Regent in February and March 1720, By these 
edicts payments in specie were restricted to small sums (not exceed- 
ing 100 livres in gold and 10 livres in silver), while at the same time 
efforts were made to secure a preference for. paper over specie, by 
declaring the value of the former to be invariable, while that of the 
latter fluctuated. People were also prohibited from converting their 
wealth into gold and silver plate without a royal license, the demand 
for plate having been one of the principal means of withdrawing the 
precious metals from circulation. The exertions thus made were for 
some time effectual; and numbers, seeing.notes passing current at 
5 or 10 per cent. above specie, hastened to convert all the specie in 
their possession into paper. There is, however, in the minds of 
men at such a time a natural preference for the metals over paper 5 
and, accordingly, it was found that many were busy in secretly 
hoarding up gold and silver, and cautiously disposing of their paper 
in anticipation of the coming crash. Fresh edicts of a more strin- 
gent and arbitrary character were issued; one forbidding the use of 
specie altogether in payment, another forbidding any person to have 
in his possession more than 500 livres of coin, under the penalty of 
having the sum confiscated, and the payment of a fine in addition. 

In an instant—so suddenly, in fact, that it is impossible to trace 
the steps of the process—the nation, which had been glorying in its 
good fortune, was struck with dismay and despair. The use of 
specie had been prohibited; but this could not restore confidence 
in Law’s paper, and nobody would accept it willingly. It was felt 
universally that Law’s scheme had been a ddd/e, and that it had 
now burst. Complaints and execrations arose everywhere against 
Law, the Regent, and all who had been concerned in originating the 
project. To crown Law’s misery, many of the influential men of- 
France, who had all along hated him, and been envious of his 
honour and reputation, but who had been restrained from shewing 
their ill-will by his success, now attacked him in the presence of 
the Regent, and accused him of plotting the ruin of France. The 
Regent even, who had hitherto been his intimate friend, and in 
compliance with whose solicitations Law had adopted some of his 
most questionable measures, turned against him. 

All efforts to arrest the progress of the panic were in vain. In 
consequence of the decree ordering all payments to be made in 
paper, a fresh issue of notes had taken place; and in May 1720, 
the notes issued amounted to 2,600,000,000 livres, while the quantity 
of specie in the kingdom was estimated at 1,300,000,000, or only 
half as much. To equalise the paper with the specie, there were 
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two plans ; either to double the value of the specie, or to halve the 
value of the paper. Law advised the former, as being a thing to 
which the people were quite accustomed ; but his advice was over- 
ruled ; and on the 21st of May an edict was published, reducing the 
value of the paper by a gradual process, till it should be exactly half 
its present value—a note for 10,000 livres passing current for only 
§000, and so on. This reduction of the value of the bank-notes was, 
it will be remembered, a violation of the original constitution of 
Law’s bank, according to which it was faithfully promised that the 
notes should never fluctuate in value, but be always equal to a 
given quantity of specie of given fineness. If paper had been disliked 
before, the promulgation of this edict made matters a thousand times 
worse. Bank-notes were regarded as waste-paper; and a person 
might have starved with 100,000 livres of paper-money in his pocket. 

On the 27th of May, the bank stopped payment in specie ; and 
on the same day Law was dismissed from his office as minister of 
finance. There were riotings and mobbings in the streets; and the 
various quarters of Paris were occupied by troops, to prevent an 
insurrection from bursting out. Law’s life was several times in 
danger ; the Regent was under the necessity of giving him a detach- 
ment to guard his person, as he drove through the streets ; and at 
length, not safe in his own house, he took refuge in the Palais-Royal. 

D’Aguesseau, who had been dismissed from the ministry in 1718, 
on account of his opposition to Law’s projects, was now recalled ; 
and by his advice a decree was passed on the Ist of June, repealing 
the decree forbidding the amassing of specie. In order to assist in 
absorbing the immense mass of paper-money, an issue of 25,000,000 
bank-notes took place, on the security of the revenues of the city of 
Paris, and bearing an interest of 2} per cent. -The notes which this 
new issue was to be the means of withdrawing were to be publicly 
burned. On the roth of June, the bank was re-opened for the pay- 
ment of small notes—notes of Io livres and a little upwards. As 
almost all the population of Paris rushed to the bank to exchange 
their small notes for specie, the avenues to the building were blocked 
up, and hardly a day passed in which five or six persons were not 
crushed to death and trampled under foot. Silver becoming scarce, 
the bank was obliged to cash the notes in copper; and persons 
might be seen toiling along with immense loads of copper-money, 
which they had procured in exchange for notes—glad, however, that 
they had got anything at all. As the old notes did not come in so 
fast in exchange for the new ones as was expected, fresh measures 
were adopted to attract them. Upwards of 30,000,000 of perpetual 
annuities and 4,000,000 of life annuities were created, purchasable 
by notes ; and if the people had responded to the invitation, and 
purchased the annuities, about 2,000,000,000 of the notes would have 
been retired in this way; but notwithstanding the eagerness that 


prevailed to get rid of the notes, the terms of the offer were so 
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-anfavourable that people still hesitated, and preferred keeping the 
notes, and taking the chance of what might yet occur. To counter- 
act this hesitation, a decree was published on the 15th of August, 
declaring that all notes of 10,000 or of 1000 livres should have no 
currency except in the purchase of the annuities ; but as the hesita- 
tion still continued, another decree was passed, declaring that notes 
would be good for no purpose whatever after the Ist of November 
1720. Numbers, however, kept their notes even after the specified 
time, in the vain hope of better terms; and the consequence was, 
that large quantities of Law’s notes remained in houses as family 
lumber, down even to the date of the French Revolution, when 
they were produced as curiosities, to be compared with the 
assignats. 

For a while it was imagined that the India Company would still 
survive, and proceedings were adopted with a view to this end. It 
was proposed to invest the Company with new privileges ; the 
number of shares was extended ; a list of the original proprietors of 
‘stock was ordered to be made out, and such as still retained their 
shares were required to deposit them with the Company, so that 
they might not be able to dispose of them; while those who had 
sold the whole or part of their shares were required to purchase as 
many as they had sold, at the rate of 13,500 livres each share, so 
that matters might be restored to their original footing. This last 
clause created great alarm among the stock-jobbers, who had made 
fortunes by getting rid of their shares in time, and were now in this 
way compelled to refund, and to connect themselves with a scheme 
which had lost all its reputation. Hundreds prepared to quit the 
country rather than submit; and to prevent this, an edict was 
passed on the 29th of October, prohibiting any person from leaving 
the kingdom without express permission from the Regent, under 
pain of death. These compulsory measures could not restore credit 
to the Company; the shares fell till their value was only a hun- 
‘dredth part of what it had been ; and at length, the management of 
the Mint and the administration of the revenues having been taken 
out of the Company’s hands, it-was degraded to a mere trading body. 

Such was the end of the famous Mississippi bubble, by which a 
few individuals acquired large fortunes, while thousands of families 
were ruined, and the nation sustained a shock which it did not 
recover for many years. 

Law obtained leave to quit France, where his life was not safe. 
Declining a sum of money which the Regent offered him, he pro- 
ceeded to Brussels, almost a beggar; his sole property being a 
diamond worth about £5000. He had invested all his enormous 
fortune in the purchase of French lands and securities, and these 
were confiscated the moment he left the country, not excepting an 
annuity which he had purchased on the lives of his wife and children. 


After travelling through various parts of the continent, he returned 
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to England, where he resided four years, supporting himself by his 
talents for gambling. He died at Venice in 1729, in very embarrassed 
circumstances. His descendants formed alliances with many good 
families both in England and France. 


THE SOUTH SEA SCHEME. 


THE South Sea Company was founded by the celebrated states- 
man Harley, Earl of Oxford, in 1711, for political purposes ; and 
so much admired was the ingenuity of the scheme, that it was called 
‘The Earl of Oxford’s Masterpiece.’ The Company, which consisted 
of merchants, undertook the payment of a large quantity of govern- 
ment debt, amounting to £10,000,000 sterling; and in return for 
this they were invested with numerous privileges, among which was 
a monopoly of the trade in the South Sea, now more usually called 
the Pacific Ocean. The idea was, that by means of commerce with 
Peru, Mexico, and other gold-producing countries, Britain would 
soon be filled with the precious metals. Owing, however, to the 
refusal of Spain to permit the commerce with her transatlantic 
dominions, no voyage was made under the Company’s auspices till 
1717, when a single ship set out; and even this slight thread of con- 
nection between Britain and the South Seas was snapped by the 
outbreak of a war with Spain in the following year. 

Still the Company flourished as a monetary concern; and in 1720 
it and the Bank of England made rival offers to government, con- 
tracting for the-payment of the debts of the state, now amounting 
to about £31,000,000 sterling. The ultimate offer of the South 
Sea Company was, that in return for undertaking the discharge of 
the debt, it should be secured 5 per cent. interest for four years ; 
after which government was to be at liberty to redeem the debt, 
paying only 4 per cent. interest till the redemption should he effected. 
After a warm discussion in the House of Commons between the 
friends of the South Sea Company and the friends of the bank, the 
offer of the former was declared the more advantageous, and leave 
given to bring in a bill to that effect, 

Immediately the South Sea Company occupied the public eye; 
and every person who possessed capital desired to invest it in a 
concern of such splendid promise. The day after the passing of 
the above resolution, the Company’s stock rose from 130 to 300; 
and notwithstanding all the predictions of the more prudent men 
of the nation, among whom was Mr Walpole, it continued to rise. 
The contagion of the Mississippi frenzy had reached England ; and 
although by this time the failure of Law’s scheme might have been 
evident, this did not hinder the English from rushing into a similar 
folly. Great efforts were likewise made by Sir John Blunt, the 
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chairman of the Company, and other interested parties, to inflate the 
public mind with the most extravagant rumours and anticipations, 
with a view still further to raise the price of stock; and by the time 
that the bill—after passing the House of Commons by a majority of 
172 to 55, and the House of Lords by a majority of 83 to 17—received 
the royal assent, the price had risen almost to 400. ‘It seemed at 
that time as if the whole nation had turned stock-jobbers. Exchange 
Alley was every day blocked up by crowds, and Cornhill was 
impassable from the number of carriages. Everybody came to 
purchase stock. “ Every fool aspired to be a knave.”’ 

The apparent success of the South Sea Scheme led to many other 
projects equally extravagant. In all, the share-lists were speedily 
filled up, and an enormous traffic carried on in shares, while, of 
course, every means was resorted to to raise them to an artificial 
value in the market. These schemes soon received the name of 
bubbles—the most appropriate that imagination could devise. Per- 
sons of distinction, of both sexes, were deeply engaged in all these 
bubbles ; those of the male sex going to taverns and coffee-houses 
to meet their brokers, and the ladies resorting for the same purpose 
to the shops of milliners and haberdashers. The Prince of Wales 
became governor of one company, and is said to have cleared 
£40,000 by his speculations, So great was the confusion of the 
crowd in the Alley, that shares in the same bubble were known to 
have been sold at the same instant 10 per cent. higher at one end of 
the Alley than at the other. 

Unlike the Mississippi Scheme, which was a complicated affair, 
and really was founded on the reasoning of an able man, however 
false that reasoning may have been, the South Sea project was a 
pure and simple bubble, blown by the breath of knaves ; and accord- 
ingly its explosion was instantaneous. When the price of stock had 
reached its highest, the chairman of the Company, Sir John Blunt, 
and other influential persons, sold out ; and as soon as this became 
known, the fall commenced. On a sudden, stock fell from 1000 to 
7oo. A public meeting of shareholders was then held, at which 
many speeches were delivered by the principal parties concerned, 
most of them scouting the panic as utterly groundless, and declaring 
that the affairs of the Company stood as well as ever. In vain were 
all these attempts to arrest the progress of the alarm. Down, down, 
down fell the stock; till, about the middle of September, it had 
reached 400! ‘Various are the conjectures, says Mr Broderick, 
M.P., in a letter to Lord Chancellor Middleton, ‘why the South 
Sea directors have suffered the cloud to break so early. I made no 
doubt that they would do so when they found it to their advantage. 
Their most considerable men have drawn out, securing themselves 
by the losses of the deluded, thoughtless numbers, whose under- 
standings have been over-ruled by avarice, and the hope of making 
mountains out of mole-hills. ‘Thousands of families will be reduced 
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to beggary. The consternation is inexpressible, the rage beyond 
description, and the case altogether so desperate, that I do not see 
any plan or scheme so much as thought of for averting the blow, so 
that I cannot pretend to guess what is next to be done!’ Wherever 
any of the directors of the Company appeared in the streets, they 
were mobbed and insulted, and riots of a more serious character 
were apprehended. 

The government, in the utmost alarm, sent despatches to the 
king, who was then in Hanover, requesting his immediate return ; 
and endeavoured, with Mr Walpole’s assistance, to induce the Bank 
of England to come forward and Support with its credit the sinking 
Company. The bank consented to a contract, by which it agreed 
to circulate the Company’s bonds ; but finding that the agreement 
would prove ruinous to itself, it retracted it, and left the Company to 
its fate. Before the end of September, the demolition of the Scheme 
was complete ; and South Sea stock was selling at 135. The rise, 
progress, and fall of the Scheme had occupied but eight months. 

It would be impossible to compute the amount of suffering to 
which the South Sea bubble gave rise—the number of persons whose 
health and hopes were blasted—the number of families who were 
involved in ruin. We may allude to the case of Gay the poet. ‘Gay,’ 
says Dr Johnson, in his Zives of the Poets, ‘had in that disastrous 
year a present from young Craggs of some South Sea stock, and 
‘once supposed himself to be master of £20,000. His friends per- 
suaded him to sell his shares, but he dreamed of dignity and 
“splendour, and could not bear to obstruct his own fortune. He was 
then importuned to sell as much as would purchase £100 a year for 
life, “Which,” says F enton, “will make you sure of a clean shirt, 
and a shoulder of mutton every day.” This counsel was rejected ; 
the profit and principal were lost 3 and Gay sunk under the calamity 
so low that his life became in danger,’ 

A cry now arose from all parts of the nation for vengeance against 
the directors of the Company, and all who had made themselves 
notorious by the support they had given to the South Sea Scheme. 
Members arose in their places in parliament and demanded the 
punishment of the guilty parties. ‘I look upon the contrivers and 
executors of the villainous South Sea Scheme,’ said Lord Molesworth, 
‘as the parricides of their country, and should be satisfied to see 
them tied up like the Roman parricides in sacks, and thrown into 
the Thames.’ To appease the popular indignation, parliament was 
obliged to proceed hastily, and even perhaps cruelly, not distin- 
guishing sufficiently between the innocent and the guilty. A bill 
was brought in to restrain the South Sea directors, and all officials 
of the Company, from leaving the kingdom, or from disposing of 
their effects for a twelvemonth ; but notwithstanding this bill, Knight, 
the treasurer of the Company, contrived to escape to the continent 


with many important books and documents, The House of Lords, 
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after a long examination, passed a resolution declaring the conduct 
of certain of the officials of the Company to have been scandalous 
and fraudulent, and committed five of the directors, including the 
chairman, Sir John Blunt, to the custody of the Black Rod. The 
first proceeding of the House of Commons was to appoint a secret 
committee to inquire into the whole affair. At the instance of this 
committee, four members of the House, who were also directors of 
the South Sea Company—Sir Robert Chaplain, Sir Theodore Jannsen, 
Mr Sawbridge, and Mr Eyles—were unanimously expelled from 
parliament. About the same time, Mr Aislabie, then Chancellor of 
Exchequer, who, it was discovered, had been implicated to a shame- 
ful extent in the Company’s transactions, resigned office. On the 
16th of February 1721, the secret committee gave in its Report, 
impeaching a number of persons as having been guilty of fraudulent 
practices in connection with the Company. The first of these who 
was brought to trial was Mr Charles Stanhope, who, it appeared, 
had been a gainer to the extent of £250,000, Great exertions were 
made in his behalf, and he was acquitted by a majority of three, 
to the great disappointment of the nation. Mr Aislabie, who was 
tried next, was not so fortunate. Having been found guilty of dis- 
graceful malpractices, he was ordered to be expelled the House of 
Commons, committed a prisoner to the Tower, and prevented from 
quitting the kingdom until he had furnished a correct estimate of 
his property, which was to be confiscated for the relief of his victims. 
This sentence gave universal satisfaction ; many houses in the city 
were illuminated, and the mob kindled several large bonfires to 
testify their delight. Next day, Sir George Caswall, of the firm of 
Turner, Caswall, and Company, was expelled the House, and ordered 
to refund £250,000. The Earl of Sunderland, who was next brought 
to trial, was acquitted by a majority of 233 to 172. Mr Craggs, 
senior, died the day previous to that appointed for his trial, some 
said by poison administered by his own hand, but really in an apo- 
plectic fit, brought on by grief, caused by his disgraceful situation, 
and the premature death of his son, Secretary Craggs, five weeks 
before. His property, amounting to £1,500,000, was confiscated. 
The directors of the Company were then tried one by one, and the 
whole property of each confiscated, excepting a small allowance 
which was left them to recommence life with. Sir John Blunt was 
allowed £5000 out of £183,000; Sir John Fellows £10,000 out of 
£243,000; Sir Theodore Jannsen £50,000 out of £243,000; Mr 
Edward Gibbon, the grandfather of Gibbon the historian, £10,000 
out of £106,000; Sir John Lambert £5000 out of £72,000; and 
others in proportion. 

Out of the funds procured by this large confiscation of property, 
some compensation was made to the sufferers ; but altogether it did 
not amount to much. It was long before enterprise recovered the 
shock which it had sustained ; and so terrible was the lesson, that 
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to this day no national bubble has been blown at all comparable in 
magnitude to the South Sea Scheme. The year 1825 indeed was 
one of bubbles; and speculation ran dangerously high in 1836; 
but the South Sea Bubble is still, and may it long continue to be, 
without a rival in our history ! 

We have mentioned that, simultaneously with the South Sea 
Scheme, there were many other projects afloat, all attracting their 
groups of shareholders, and all giving rise to gambling and fraud. 
A list of eighty-three such projects, all of which were summarily 
extinguished by the privy-council at one sitting, is given by Mr 
Mackay in his work on Popular Delusions. Some of these are 
feasible enough, being schemes for insurance, or for encouraging 
various branches of commerce and manufacture ; and might have 
succeeded and been useful in a calm state of the public mind ; 
others are so wild and visionary, that we can scarcely believe that 
their projectors were in earnest in believing they would gather 
dupes. One is for supplying London with sea-coal—capital 
£3,000,000 ; another for effectually settling the island of Blanco 
and Sal Tartagus ; another for encouraging the breed of horses in 
England, improving glebe and church lands, and building and 
repairing parsonage-houses ; a fourth for trading in hair; a fifth for 
a wheel for perpetual motion—capital £1,000,000; a sixth for 
importing walnut-trees from Virginia; a seventh for purchasing 
and improving the fens in Lincolnshire—capital £2,000,000 ; an 
eighth for insuring masters and mistresses against losses they may 
sustain by their servants—capital £3,000,000; a ninth for erecting 
hospitals to take charge of illegitimate children. There was one 
for extracting silver from lead ; and one for transmuting quicksilver 
into a fine malleable metal. In fact, whatever scheme was proposed, 
Zook. There was one projector, however, who outdid all the rest 
by a stroke of real genius: he proposed ‘a company for carrying 
on an undertaking of great advantage, but nobody to know what 
it is’—capital £500,000, divided into 5000 shares of £100 each, 
deposit £2 per share. The schemer opened an office in Cornhill 
to receive names ; nearly one thousand dupes came forward in five 
hours, and deposited each his £2 per share 3 and next day the 
eer rascal was on the other side of the Channel with £2000 in his 
pocket. 


Pe Ee PULTE OMAN TR, 


ABOUT the year 1634, a very remarkable mania broke out in Holland 

for buying and selling tulips, or, more properly, tulip roots. The 

cultivation of tulips had been carried to a high pitch in Holland, 

where the fineness of the soil and the climate, along with great 

personal care, conspire to bring the tulip to perfection. Holland, 

therefore, had become the great centre of the tulip trade. Roots 
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‘were exported thence to all parts of the world, and at prices varying 
according to the state of the market and other circumstances. 

In the above year, a factitious demand arose for tulips. People 
began to find, that by buying up particular sorts, they could dispose 
vof them at very high prices. In the hope, however, of getting higher 
prices still, others bought and sold them again at a profit. Thus 
the trade of buying and selling over again at an advance became 
universal, and seemed to be without any assignable limit. The 
prices paid for the roots were generally regulated by weight ; and 
a small weight called a perit, less than a grain, was employed for 
this purpose. The mania, therefore, took the direction of perits 
instead of shaves, and that was all the real difference between the 
tulip and the joint-stock share mania. A seller would say he held 
four hundred perits of a certain tulip, and another would be heard 
asking for five hundred perits of a certain other tulip. With this 
preliminary explanation, we present an account of the Tulipomania 
drom Beckmann’s History of Inventions. 

‘Tulips, which are of no further use than to ornament gardens, 
which are exceeded in beauty by many other plants, and whose 
duration is short and very precarious, became, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the object of a trade such as is not to be met 
with in the history of commerce, and by which their price rose 
above that of the most precious metals. An account of this trade 
has been given by many authors; but by all late ones it has been 
misrepresented. People laugh at the Tulipomania, because they 
believe that the beauty and rarity of the flowers induced florists to 
give such extravagant prices: they imagine that the tulips were 
purchased so excessively dear, in order to ornament gardens ; but 
this supposition is false, as I shall presently shew. 

‘ This trade was not carried on throughout all Europe, but in some 
cities of the Netherlands, particularly Amsterdam, Haarlem, Utrecht, 
Alkmaar, Leyden, Rotterdam, Hoorn, Enkhuysen, and Medemblik, 
and rose to the greatest height in the years 1634-37. Munting 
has given, from some of the books kept during that trade, a few of 
the prices then paid, of which I shall present the reader with the 
following. Fora root of that species called the Viceroy, the after- 
mentioned articles, valued as below expressed, were agreed to be 
delivered : 2 lasts of wheat, 448 florins ; 4 ditto rye,\558 florins; 4 
fat oxen, 480 florins ; 3 fat swine, 240 florins; 12 fat sheep, 120 
florins ; 2 hogsheads of wine, 70 florins; 4 tuns of beer, 32 florins; 
2 ditto butter, 192 florins; 1000 pounds of cheese, 120 florins; a 
complete bed, 100 florins; a suit of clothes, 80 florins; a silver 
beaker, 60 florins: total, 2500 florins. 

‘These tulips afterwards were sold according to the weight of the 
roots. Four hundred perits of Admiral Leifken cost 4400 florins; 
446 ditto of Admiral Von der Eyk, 1620 florins ; 106 perits Schilder 
cost 1615 florins; 200 ditto Semper Augustus, 5500 florins; 410 ditto 
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Viceroy, 3000 florins, &c. The species Semper Augustus has been 
often sold for 2000 florins ; and it once happened that there were only 
two roots of it to be had—the one at Amsterdam, and the other at 
Haarlem. For a root of this species, one agreed to give 4600 florins, 
together with a new carriage, two gray horses, and a complete 
harness. Another agreed to give for a root twelve acres of land; for 
those who had not ready money, promised their movable and immov- 
able goods, houses and lands, cattle and clothes. A man, whose name 
Munting once knew, but could not recollect, won by this trade more 
than 60,000 florins in the course of four months. It was followed 
not only by mercantile people, but also by the first noblemen, 
citizens of every description, mechanics, seamen, farmers, turf-diggers, 
chimney-sweeps, footmen, maid-servants, and old clothes-women, &c. 
At first, every one won, and no one lost. Some of the poorest people 
gained in a few months houses, coaches and horses, and figured 
away like the first characters in the land. In every town some 
tavern was selected, which served as a Change, where high and low 
traded in flowers, and confirmed their bargains with the most 
sumptuous entertainments. They formed laws for themselves, and 
had their notaries and clerks. 

‘During the time of the Tulipomania, a speculator often offered 
and paid large sums for a root which he never received, and never 
wished to receive. Another sold roots which he never possessed or 
delivered. Oft did a nobleman purchase of a chimney-sweep tulips 
to the amount of 2000 florins, and sell them at the same time to a 
farmer ; and neither the nobleman, chimney-sweep, nor farmer had 
roots in their possession, or wished to possess them. Before the 
tulip season was over, more roots were sold and purchased, bespoke 
and promised to be delivered, than in all probability were to be found 
in the gardens of Holland; and when Semper Augustus was not to be 
had, which happened twice, no species perhaps was oftener purchased 
and sold. In the space of three years, as Munting tells us, more than 
ten millions were expended in this trade in only one town of Holland. 

‘To understand this gambling traffic, it may be necessary to make 
the following supposition. A nobleman bespoke of a merchant a 
tulip root, to be delivered in six months, at the price of 1000 florins, 
During these six months the price of that species of tulip must have 
risen or fallen, or remained as it was. We shall suppose that at the 
expiration of that time the price was 1500 florins ; in that case the 
nobleman did not wish to have the tulip, and the merchant paid him 
500 florins, which the latter lost and the former won. If the price 
was fallen when the six months were expired, so that a root could be 
purchased for 800 florins, the nobleman then paid to the merchant 
200 florins, which he received as so much gain; but if the price 
continued the same, that is, 1000 florins, neither party gained nor 
lost. In all these circumstances, however, no one ever thought af 
delivering the roots or of receiving them. 
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‘Henry Munting, in 1636, sold to a merchant at Alkmaar a tulip- 
root for 7000 florins, to be delivered in six months ; but as the price 
during that time had fallen, the merchant paid, according to agree- 
ment, only Io percent. “So that my father,” says the son, “received 
700 florins for nothing; but he would much rather have delivered 
the root itself for 7000.” The term of these contracts was often 
much shorter; and on that account the trade became brisker. In 
proportion as more gained by this traffic, more engaged in it; and 
those who had money to pay to one, had soon money to receive of 
another; as at faro, one loses upon one card, and at the same time 
wins on another. The tulip-dealers often discounted sums also, and 
transferred their debts to one another; so that large sums were paid 
without cash, without bills, and without goods, as by the Virements 
at Lyons. 

‘ The whole of this trade was a game at hazard, as the Mississippi 
trade was afterwards, and as stock-jobbing is at present. The only 
difference between the tulip trade and stock-jobbing is, that at the 
end of the contract the price in the latter is determined by the Stock 
Exchange; whereas in the former, it was determined by that at which 
most bargains were made. High and low priced kinds of tulips were 
procured, in order that both the rich and the poor might gamble 
with them; and the roots were weighed by perits, that an imagined 
whole might be divided, and that people might not only have whole, 
but half and quarter lots.. Whoever is surprised that such a traffic 
should become general, needs only to reflect upon what is done 
where lotteries are established, by which trades are often neglected, 
and even abandoned, because a speedier mode of getting fortunes is 
pointed out to the lower classes. In short, the tulip trade may very 
well serve to explain stock-jobbing, of which so much is written in 
gazettes, and of which so many talk in company without under- 
standing it; and I hope, on that account, I shall be forgiven for 
employing so much time in illustrating what I should otherwise have 
considered as below my notice. 

‘ At length, however, this trade fell all of a sudden. Among such 
a number of contracts many were broken; many had engaged to 
pay more than they were able; the whole stock of the adventurers 
was consumed by the extravagance of the winners; new adventurers 
no more engaged in it; and many, becoming sensible of the odious 
traffic in which they had been concerned, returned to their former 
occupations. By these means, as the value of tulips still fell, and 
never rose, the sellers wished to deliver the roots zz. xatura to the 
purchasers at the prices agreed on; but as the latter had no desire 
for tulips at even such a low rate, they refused to take them or to 
pay for them. To end this dispute, the tulip-dealers of Alkmaar 
sent, in the year 1637, deputies to Amsterdam; and a resolution was 
passed on the 24th of February, that all contracts made prior to the 
last of November 1636 should be null and void; and that, in those 
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made after that date, purchasers should be ‘free on paying 10 per 
cent. to the vender. 

“The more people became disgusted with this trade, the more did 
complaints increase to the magistrates of the different towns; but as 
the courts there would take no cognisance of it, the complainants 
applied to the states of Holland and West Friesland. These referred 
the business to the determination of the provincial council at the 
Hague, which, on the 27th of April 1637, declared that it would not 
deliver its opinion on this traffic until it had received more informa- 
tion on the subject; that in the meantime every vender should offer 
his tulips to the purchaser; and, in case he refused to receive them, 
the vender should either keep them, or sell them to another, and have 
recourse on the purchaser for any loss he might sustain. It was 
ordered, also, that all contracts should remain in force till further 
inquiry was made. But as no one could foresee what judgment 
would be given respecting the validity of each contract, the buyers 
were more obstinate in refusing payment than before; and venders, 
thinking it much safer to accommodate matters amicably, were at 
length satisfied with a small profit instead of exorbitant gain; and 
thus ended this extraordinary traffic, or rather gambling,’ 


MODERN MANIAS. 


UNDETERRED by the generally injurious effects of joint-stock manias, 
the public, by a strange fascination, after short intervals, commence 
afresh in the mad career, and do not stop till a distressing crisis ensues. 
In 1824-5, a joint-stock mania raged in Great Britain ; and in 1845-6, 
a similar frenzy broke out, and lasted for about twelve months. In 
this latter case the mania was all for railways—more recently, the 
mania’ has been for joint-stock companies (limited). ‘The’ success 
of a few leading railway concerns, and the idea, by no means un- 
sound, that railway communication would be necessarily extended 
over the country, led to the hasty concoction of innumerable schemes, 
to carry the whole of which into operation within the time proposed, 
would have required the payment, within a limited period, of about 
three hundred millions of pounds—a sum which soared beyond the 
wildest imaginations of any previous era. The actual amount in the 
aggregate, however, was at the time of no moment to the projectors 
of the schemes. The general feeling, as usual, was, that the state of 
public confidence, and the tone of the money market, would insure 
the carrying through of any feasible concern; or, at all events, that 
there was no harm in making an effort. Speedily, therefore, were 
the newspapers filled with advertisements of proposed railways, and 
for a time as speedily were the shares taken up. We shall endeavour 
to describe how these projects originated and were conducted. 
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Almost every scheme originated in the office of an attorney desirous - 
of a job—anxious to get hold of a good railway affair like his 
neighbours. Whoever lost, Ze could not but win. Under the auspices 
of the attorney and two or three shrewd persons, a scheme was 
drawn up, in which the names of certain parties appeared as forming 
an interim committee. The procuring of these names was occasion- 
ally a matter of some difficulty, for it was important that they should 
be those of well-known and respected individuals; but in general, 
names were easily obtained, for on this point there is unfortunately 
a lax morality. A kind of public meeting is now held to consider 
the matter; the project is declared to be valid; the prospectus 
issued; and applications are requested to be made for shares. To 
facilitate these applications, printed letters with blanks are put into 
the hands of the sharebrokers. The capital of the company, we shall 
say, is set down at £50,000, in 5000 shares of £10 each—deposit or 
first payment, £1 per share. 

As soon as the affair is thus started, applications for shares pour 
in. Men not worth £10 in the world will be seen asking for 100 
shares; many seek 250; and a vast number will gladly take 20 or 
30. Had the scheme been for fifty thousand instead of five thousand. 
shares, there would have been demands for the whole. The commit- 
tee meet to allocate shares among the craving multitude, reserving 
a certain number to themselves. An attempt is made to allocate 
to parties who will Zo/d, but that is usually abortive. The allocation 
letters are issued. Now commences the gambling. An allocation 
letter for, say, twenty shares, requests the bearer, who is named, to 
pay in his deposit of £1 per share to a certain bank, for which a 
receipt will be given. The receiver of the letter, however, perhaps 
never intended to take the shares. He has not money to pay the 
deposit, and his object is to sell his allocation letter to a party who 
wishes his name to be concealed. For his allocation of twenty 
shares, therefore, he possibly pockets the miserable sum of 5s. 
During the mania of 1845, thousands of people thus disposed of 
their letters ; and this new class of gamblers acquired the name of 
stags. Besides this set of wretches, vast numbers hesitate as to 
paying the deposit. Not having the most remote idea of taking up 
shares for the sake of keeping them, but merely for the purpose of 
selling them over again, they like to wait for a day or two, to hear if 
the stock is ata premium. If it is, they pay their deposits; if it is 
not, the allocation letters are thrown in the fire, and there is an end 
to the undertaking. To guard against this catastrophe is the prime 
duty of the committee. Nothing can be done without baiting the 
hook. Two sharebrokers in the confidence of the committee are 
instructed to buy, on the very day of issuing the letters, as many as 
five hundred shares, in small odd quantities, at a premium of from 
2s. 6d. to 5s. per share. These sales are quoted in the share lists; 
the bait takes; next day all the deposits are paid, and the holders 
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tush away to sell. Nobody, perhaps, will buy; and the shares are 
therefore almost immediately at a discount. The committee, how- 
ever, for the greater part, contrive to keep up the reputation of the 
stock; and for this purpose they resort to all sorts of tricks, buying 
and selling on their own account in an underhand way, and some- 
times realising large sums. It is our belief, indeed, that almost all 
railways whatsoever have been primarily set on foot by some species 
of finessing and trickery. 

After a short interval, the banker’s receipts are taken in exchange 
for scrif; on which occasion the scrip-receivers require to sign a 
bond, engaging to pay up the whole amount of the shares which the 
scrip represents. ‘The scrip is a piece of paper, resembling a bank 
cheque; and each is usually a voucher for five shares. Before the 
issue of the scrip, the gambling on the stock has perhaps been 
carried on to a great extent. Sometimes engagements are made to 
supply scrip far beyond what will be issued; and in this case the 
price rapidly rises, enriching certain knowing parties, and ruining 
those who have acted without the requisite caution. After the issue 
of the scrip, the gambling continues; and according as rumour or 
whim suggests, the stock rises and falls. Parties interested take care 
to propagate the most glowing statements as to the bill for the com- 
pany getting the sanction of parliament; and, in short, no pains are 
spared to deceive the unwary, or at least to exaggerate every possible 
advantage. The mischief does not end here; nearly all the land- 
holders through whose property the line goes require to be bought 
over to the cause, and thus enormous sums in name of parlia- 
mentary expenses are incurred. The mania of buying shares in the 
concern comes to an end by loss of the bill, by a sudden languidness 
in the money market, or some other circumstance. Not an uncom- 
mon accelerating cause of stoppage is a call on the holders of stock 
to pay a second deposit per share, a thing which few are inclined to 
do, even at the risk of forfeiting what has already been paid. Now 
occurs what is called a anic. Everybody wants to sell, but nobody 
wishes to buy; and down goes the price of the shares to par (their 
original issued value), or greatly below it. Many thousands of 
persons, the unfortunate last holders, are of course ruined. 

Calmly considered, a share-speculation mania is, to all intents and 
purposes, gambling. Every one tries to take advantage of another's 
weakness or avarice, with a view to gain. The whole thing is a 
deceptive make-believe. Falsehoods and specious rumours are 
circulated to maintain the delusion. No one cares for the fate of his 
neighbour. Each basely regards only his own benefit or safety ; and 
knowing that the bubble is about to burst, if not already exploded, he 
hastens to sell out, and leave those who are still in ignorance of the 
fact to be ruined in his stead. All this is immoral; it is dishonest ; 
and worthy only of being classed with cheating at cards, or any other 
dishonourable method of playing at games of chance. 
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VALERIE DUCLOS: 
SOME LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A FRENCH PHYSICIAN, 


SHE revolutionary outburst at the end of the eighteenth 
4fy century not only consumed the time-worn governmental 
institutions of F rance—shielded, hallowed, sanctified, as 
the dreamers of the world believed them to be, by the 
| ‘awful hoar’ of many ages of traditional glory—but, in 
the intoxication and madness of sudden and unexpected triumph, 
snapped temporarily asunder many of the wholesome bonds by 
which society can alone be restrained and held together. Of this 
truth, the following incidents, drawn from the domestic history of 
France during that troubled period, furnish a vivid illustration. 
The dress of the story is alone changed: in its incidents and 
catastrophe it remains unaltered. The author has but paraphrased, 
as it were, a few leaves of a volume, every line of which is full of 
Suggestive meaning, - 


I. 


One afternoon towards the close of the month Brumaire, year 2, 
of the French Republic—November 1793 by Christian reckoning— 
Mrs Arlington, a recently widowed English lady, was engaged with 
her only remaining attendant, Annette Vaudry, an honest Bordelaise, 
in making preparations to quit Paris for the south-west of F rance, 
where ne hoped to find means of embarking for England. Her 
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husband, whose long and painful illness, rendering his removat 
impossible, had detained them so many months in the distracted 
city, expired a few days before, and had been privately and hurriedly 
buried at Pére-la-Chaise. He left his wife and child not only 
friendless in a land of strangers, but surrounded and in danger of 
being engulfed by the eddies of a sanguinary revolution. Full of 
terror as of grief had been the days and nights passed by Mrs 
Arlington at the bedside of her suffering husband—strange and 
appalling the spectra which had flitted past the sick man’s windows. 
Early in the year the death-tumbrils conveying a king to execution 
had swept by; and but lately, the queen and Madame Roland, 
D’Orleans and the Girondists, with a host of minor victims, had 
followed to the same doom. Terror, all-potent Anarch of the 
time, was solemnly enthroned, and the very air pulsated with fear. 
The British government had replied to the announcement of 
the death of the king by a declaration of war; and if betrayed to 
the authorities as a long traitorously concealed countrywoman of 
*Pitt’—the dé¢e noire of Paris clubbists—as the widow of a gentle- 
man known to have been on terms of intimacy with many of the 
fallen aristocrats, the fate of Mrs Arlington might, without the gift 
of prophecy, have been easily foretold. Fortunately, the persons 
with whom for the last ten months she had been domiciled—ardent 
republicans as they might be—were trustworthy and kind-hearted ; 
and Annette Vaudry—the English servants had been sent off at the 
first intimation of danger—proved equally faithful and discreet. It 
was amid this terrible state of affairs that Mrs Arlington, having, to 
her joyful surprise, not only obtained in her assumed name of Le 
Bon a passport, but a certificate of civism, without which no one 
could pass the barriers, prepared for her dangerous journey to 
Bordeaux, the native city of Annette, where it was thought means of 
leaving France might be with less risk sought for and obtained than 
at nearer but more jealously watched ports. 

Another and all-sufficing reason with Mrs Arlington for under- 
taking this long journey to the south, instead of attempting to 
escape by way of Havre or Calais, was her determination not to 
separate from her daughter, a child of scarcely three years of age, 
except in the last extremity. Annette Vaudry, as a native of Bor- 
deaux, had not the slightest difficulty, on exhibiting her passport 
at the Hétel-de-Ville, to get it vésé, or indorsed, in order to be 
enabled to return to the place of her birth. There was no danger 
that she would excite the slightest suspicion; and Mrs Arlington 
resolved, with the view of insuring, in all eventualities, the safety of 
her child, that it should pass during the journey as Annette’s. It 
had also been determined, in the event of Mrs Arlington being 
detained, or of any other misfortune befalling her, that Annette 
should as speedily as possible pass over to England with her 
precious charge. The mistress and servant were to travel in the 
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same diligence, but there was to be no apparent acquaintance 
between them. Their places had been secured by different messen- 
gers, and they were to arrive separately at the office from whence 
the vehicle took its final departure from Paris. Annette Vaudry 
was also necessarily intrusted with a large sum of money in gold 
and jewels, 

Mrs Arlington’s preparations were at length complete ; Annette 
and the little Julia were already gone; and bidding her kind hosts 
an affectionate farewell, she left her place of refuge, disguised as a 
French countrywoman of the humbler classes, and escorted by a 
porter, who had undertaken to carry her purposely scanty luggage. 
Evening had set in, and a cold drizzling rain was falling, but the 
il-lighted, dirty streets were nevertheless alive with groups of men 
and women eagerly engaged in discussing the politics and most 
stirring incidents of the day. Not the humblest fiacre could proceed. 
any considerable distance without the inmates, if any, undergoing 
the rude scrutiny of suspicious patriotism; and Mrs Arlington 
tremblingly congratulated herself on having followed Monsieur 
Henri’s earnest advice, to walk rather than ride to the barrier. 
Arrived at the bureau of the diligence, a still more perilous scrutiny 
awaited her from the agents of the commune, in attendance to 
deprive suspected persons of all chance of escape. Deadly pale, 
and wholly unable to master the betraying emotions which agitated 
her frame, Mrs Arlington tendered her papers for the principal 
official's inspection. 

‘Approche, donc, citoyenne,’ said the man somewhat coarsely ; 
‘let us see if the writer of these papers is a good hand at a likeness, 
Humph ! “Twenty-three years of age, light-brown hair, hazel eyes, 
fair complexion ”—not absolutely incorrect, certainly, but still con- 
veying a very poor impression of the charming original, who is, I 
must say, the most splendid specimen of a donne bourgeoise travelling 
to the Gironde on family affairs I ever had the honour of meeting. 
Entrez, citoyenne, continued the official with a malicious grin; ‘we 
must have some further conversation together.—You, conducteur, 
may proceed; this good Madame Le Bon will scarcely pass the 
barrier to-night’ 

A cry of despair, impossible to repress, broke from the terrified 
lady, and she turned instinctively towards the diligence, as if to 
snatch one last embrace of her child. 

‘This way, citoyenne,’ cried the officer, rudely seizing her by the 


‘How now, Rigaud, suddenly, broke in a fierce authoritative 
voice ; ‘what do you mean by arresting my compagne de voyage 2 
Are you mad?’ 

The speaker was a handsome young man in the uniform of a 
dragoon officer, who, unperceived by Mrs Arlington, had followed 
her from her lodgings, and without whose aid, in reassuring the 
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suspicious Joxnets rouges and tappe-durs, but half-satisfied by the 
explanations of the porter, she would scarcely have reached so far. 

‘ Your travelling companion, Captain Duplessis ?’ 

‘Certainly Madame, continued the stranger, respectfully address- 
ing Mrs Arlington, ‘allow me to apologise for this man’s rudeness, 
and at the same time to hand you to your seat’ 

‘Monsieur Henri!’ ejaculated the bewildered lady. 

‘Not a word, madame, he hurriedly whispered as he closed the 
door, ‘as you value your own and your child’s safety.’ 

‘Well, but, capitaine !’ persisted the somewhat mystified official. 

‘Ah ca, no impertinence, Rigaud: here are my papers ; they are 
en régle, I believe. Or is it, perchance,’ added the officer with 
simulated vehemence, perceiving that Rigaud still hesitated, ‘that 
you, notoriously one of the Danton faction, affect doubts you do not 
really feel, in order to annoy or delay the friend and messenger of 
Saint Just?’ 

‘Not at all, not at all? hurriedly replied the official, in his turn a 
little alarmed, for in those days no man’s head felt quite firmly on 
his shoulders ; ‘but this person is evidently no Bordeaux bourgeoise, 
as she is designated in these papers ; and with all proper deference 
to you, she must remain here till further inquiry be made. Saint 
Just is not a man to screen plotters or aristocrats.—Please to 
descend, madame,’ he continued, at the same time reopening the 
door of the diligence, and seizing Mrs Arlington by the arm. 
‘Descend, if you please, and at once !’ 

‘ Scélérat /? shouted Duplessis, unable to restrain himself, and 
hurling Rigaud with stunning violence against the door of the 
bureau. Half-a-dozen fellows sprang forward to the assistance of 
their chief, and the affair would no doubt have terminated fatally, not 
only for the lady, but, possibly at least, for her chivalrous protector, 
had it not been for the opportune arrival of a youngish man, who, 
wrapped comfortably in a stout cloak, was stepping briskly along, 
and humming, as he went, a light joyous air, as if in defiance both 
of the times and the weather. 

“Camille, exclaimed Duplessis, struggling fiercely in the grasp of 
the guardians of the barrier, ‘is that you?’ 

‘Assuredly! And you? What, Cousin Henri! What is the 
meaning of this?—Why, Rigaud, you must be crazed hg 

‘I think not, Citoyen Desmoulins, replied that officer, addressing 
Danton’s friend and intimate with great respect, and at the same 
time, by a sign, releasing Duplessis ; ‘but this gentleman persists:in 
passing an é/égan¢e through the barrier in the disguise of a fa rysanne, 

‘How is this, Henri?’ 

‘A word in your ear, Camille, said Duplessis, drawing his friend 
and relative out of the hearing of Mrs Arlington. ‘This lady, 
Camille, is*—— The rest of the sentence was whispered in his 
cousin’s ear. 
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‘What, Za belle Marguerite? Anda runaway match too! Why, 
I understood she was as cold as snow. O you sly fox!’ and the 
gay-spirited editor of the Vieux Cordelier laughed prodigiously.— 
“Rigaud, you must permit the lady to pass. It is an affair of the 
heart—you understand? At all events, I will be answerable for the 
consequences, and that, I suppose, will suffice” 

“As you please, citoyen,’ muttered Rigaud. ‘But’. 

‘Enough, enough. Let there be no further delay, for this weather 
is frightful.—Adieu, Henri. My compliments to the lady. Call on 
us directly you return; Lucile will be delighted to see you both: I 
shall remember you to her. Au revoir /? The diligence rumbled 
through the barrier, and Camille Desmoulins, glad to have extricated 
his cousin from an unpleasant scrape, passed gaily on, humming : 


‘Ou peut-on étre mieux 
Qu’au sein de sa famille.’ 


‘Excellent !? murmured the dissatisfied official, as the coach 
pursued its way. ‘A wedding-trip, no doubt; and the bridegroom, 
I see, prefers riding outside in this bitter weather to being seated 
within beside the bride! One would not lightly offend Camille ; 
still, this affair must be sifted Where is the man who brought the 
lady’s luggage? Oh, there you are. Step this way, friend, if you 
please ; I must have a word or two with you.’ The porter obeyed, 
and they passed together into the bureau de police. 


The officer whose energetic interference thus saved Mrs Arlington 
from arrest and its too surely fatal consequences was Henri Duplessis, 
captain in a dragoon regiment attached to the Army of the North. 
Saint Just, in his frequent hurried visits to that army, for the purpose 
of insuring the faithful and energetic execution of his own and 
Carnot’s instructions, had more than once witnessed with admiration 
the young officer’s conduct; and a close friendship, quite irrespective 
of politics, had, in consequence, sprung up between them. Duplessis 
had been lately summoned to the capital to give evidence before the 
Committee of Public Safety on various military details, and whilst 
there, had happened to call upon his maternal uncle, M. de Lian- 
court, just as this eminent physician received a note from Madame 
Le Bon—Mrs Arlington—requesting his immediate attendance on her 
husband, with whom life seemed rapidly closing, in consequence of a 
renewed effusion of blood. 

M. de Liancourt, or rather Citoyen Liancourt, was a physician in 
high practice; affecting ardent republicanism before the world, but 
to his intimates holding very different language. 

‘Henri, said he, rising as soon as he had finished the perusal of 
Mrs Arlington’s note, and seizing his hat and gloves, ‘if you have 
a fancy to look upon a beautiful aristocrate—a rare sight now in 
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France, thanks to the sharp practice of your friends—come with me. 
You are not in uniform, and I will introduce you as an assistant. 
Allons !’ 

“Le Bon is a very aristocratic name truly,’ said Duplessis as they 
emerged into the street. 

‘Merely a disguise: her name is Arlington, and she is a native 
of “ perfide Albion.” 

‘An Englishwoman! What misfortune can have detained her 
here ?’ 

‘The sudden illness of her husband, who imprudently delayed his 
departure in order to effect the arrangement of a heavy pecuniary 
claim he had against D’Orleans, contracted, I believe, when that very 
estimable personage was in England.’ 

‘This Englishwoman, is she so very beautiful ?? 

‘Singularly so ; even for that land of female loveliness. You know 
I resided there several years.’ 

“And an aristocrate 2? 

‘By birth, feeling, education, manners—yes; though in a sense 
quite opposite to our use of the term. But here we are,’ 


The apartment into which the physician and his nephew were 
stealthily ushered was a large and apparently handsomely furnished 
one, as far as could ‘be discerned by the dull light of a cloudy 
November day, struggling through the heavy and partially closed 
window-curtains.. The glance of Duplessis became riveted, the 
instant he entered, upon the pale, patrician features of a gentleman 
but little more than his own age, who was reclining upon a sofa, with 
his head supported by pillows. Death, he saw at once, had set his 
fatal signet there; and soldier as he was, and custom-hardened to 
such sights, an emotion of profound pity swept across his mind at 
the contemplation of the premature end of one so young, so eager for 
life, as a man loved by the beautiful being bending over him in 
tearful grief must necessarily be. Mrs Arlington, who had been 
reading to the patient, rose as De Liancourt softly advanced, and 
questioned with the mute eloquence of her radiant eyes—which 
‘sorrow seemed but to gem with a diviner lustre—the oracle from 
whose lips the words of fate were about to fall. Not so her husband. 
The agitation of a feverish hope no longer fluttered the spirit of the 
dying man. His glance continued fixed upon the countenance of his 
wife with an expression of anxious tenderness, as if the stroke which 
he felt could not be long averted must needs fall on her with 
greatest force; and that look deepened in its unselfish love when De 
Liancourt, in the low, calm accents of professional decision, said: 
‘My fears, often expressed, are verified. Life with you, my dear sir, 
is near, very near its close.’ 

A_cry of uncontrollable grief burst from the young wife at this 


confirmation of her worst fears. She threw herself on her knees 
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‘beside the couch of her dying husband, and kissed his pale thin 
hands with vehement emotion. 

‘Julia, beloved friend—companion—wife, murmured Mr Arlington, 
“you promised to bear this visitation with a Christian’s patience, 
with the devotedness and hope of a mother whose child is still spared 
to her.” He was answered only by convulsive sobs, and presently 
continued: ‘ Now that our excellent De Liancourt is with us, let us 
not, dearest, waste the brief moments remaining to me in unavailing 
jJamentations. JZ shall soon be beyond the reach of man’s violence 
and enmity, but you—our child’—— 

He paused, and his anxious look was turned towards the physician. 
De Liancourt’s countenance fell. 

‘Have you made the inquiries we spoke of?’ said Mr Arlington 
with an expression of dismay which the announcement of inevitable 
and almost immediate death had not been able to produce. 

*T have, and fear that some delay must still be endured. The 
scrutiny to which all persons who attempt to pass the barriers are 
subjected becomes daily more stringent, so that "—— 

‘God of heaven!’ interrupted the dying man, ‘this is indeed to 
taste of the full bitterness of death !’ 

Mrs. Arlington, panic-stricken by a new terror, started wildly to 
her feet, snatched a beautiful child, sleeping on an ottoman beside 
her, with passionate eagerness to her arms, and for the first time 
afforded Duplessis a full view of her person and countenance. 

He felt his heart beat tumultuously, and his eyes fill with irre- 
pressible emotion as he gazed upon that pale, yet queenly and 
brilliant vision, with its Madonna attitude and grace, and subduing 
tenderness of sorrowful expression. 

‘We must still trust,” continued De Liancourt soothingly, ‘in the 
merciful Providence which has so long shielded’ 

‘I have influence, madame—sir,’ broke in Duplessis, recovering 
his voice, and speaking with a confused and hurried earnestness ; 
“influence with my friends Saint Just, Carnot. I will insure the 
safety of the lady, of the child, at the hazard of my life—my life !’ 

‘Who is this gentleman, De Liancourt ?’? asked Mr Arlington. 

‘My nephew Henri,’ replied the physician. ‘ He has, as he says, 
some influence at head-quarters, and will, I doubt not, willingly 
exert it.’ 

‘His friends Saint Just and Carnot of the “Salut Public!” But 
that you, De Liancourt, vouch for him’ 

‘My nephew is not the friend, my dear sir, of those persons in the 
sense you apprehend ; and I would pledge my life upon his faith. 

‘Enough, De Liancourt—your word suffices.—And you, sir, will, 
I trust, excuse the momentary doubt of a person anxious for the 
safety of a wife and child. If you caz aid them to escape from this 
place of violence and crime, the prayers and blessings of a dying 
man will be yours.’ 
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Duplessis reiterated his offers of service in a calmer and more 
coherent manner than before ; and then, at the suggestion of De 
Liancourt, who feared that the excitement of such a. conversation 
might hasten the fatal crisis, which, however, could not be long 
delayed, the conference terminated—the physician promising, as he 
left the apartment, to look in again early on the morrow. 

‘Henri,’ said De Liancourt gravely, as he shook hands with 
Duplessis at his own door, after a silent walk from Mr Arlington’s, 
‘the task you appear so anxious to undertake is full of peril, and, 
moreover, one that must not be entered upon from any motive 
unworthy of the son of my sainted sister. Forgive me, Henri,’ he 
added, in a mild deprecatory tone, in ‘reply to his nephew’s glance 
of fire, ‘it is for you that I chiefly fear.’ 


Mr Arlington died the day after this visit. The beauty, the 
multiplied perils which environed the bereaved young wife, excited, 
as we have seen, a tumult of emotions in the chivalrous breast of 
Duplessis—soon to be resolved into a. fervent, devoted, but, as he 
instinctively felt, hopeless passion. He at once determined to. save 
her, or to share her fate if unsuccessful. It was he who procured 
her passport and certificate of civism, and by his influence, with 
Saint Just, he obtained for himself leave of absence from Carnot to 
proceed to the Gironde on affairs, as he stated, of family importance. 

As intimated by the official guardian of the barrier, Duplessis rode 
on the outside of the diligence, protecting himself as he best might 
with his cloak from the inclemency of the weather. Throughout the 
entire journey he scrupulously abstained from intruding upon Mrs 
Arlington’s presence, save when her safety required that he should 
do so. That lady no doubt divined the nature of the emotions 
which influenced the conduct af the young officer—for quickly comes 
such knowledge—but however impossible . she might feel it to 
reciprocate his sentiments, she could not feel the less grateful for 
services so hazardous and so unselfish.. The heroic feeling which 
prompted a lover to risk his life to facilitate the departure of the 
adored object from the country with which his own destinies were 
indissolubly bound up, could not but be gratefully appreciated by a 
generous, high-minded woman such as Mrs Arlington. More than 
that was not in her power, 


II. 


The journey was a long and anxious one, The shadow of the 
terrible régime enthroned in Paris enveloped the entire land of 
France. Suspicion, unquiet, terror, pervaded every town and village 
through which they passed. At Chateauroux, where the passengers 
were rudely questioned by a busy official, Mrs Arlington’s defective 
accent and irrepressible air of hauteur would unquestionably have 
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caused her arrest, but for the bold bearing and ready assurance of 
the dragoon officer. At Limoges, a similar peril was encountered, 
and with still greater difficulty evaded. 

When the lumbering vehicle drew near Bordeaux, there were no 
other passengers inside than Mrs Arlington and her servant and 
child. ‘Annette,’ said she, after covering the lips, the forehead, the 
cheeks of her daughter with passionate kisses, ‘remember not to 
lose a moment, should any misfortune befall me, in obtaining a 
passage to England” ‘The dreaded barrier was reached at last, and 
at the invitation of the officer in command, Mrs Arlington descended 
from the diligence. 

Annette’s papers were the first examined. There was no difficulty 
with her: she was personally known to several of the municipal 
soldiers; and after replying to one or two unimportant questions, she 
passed forth. 

‘Marie Le Bon, said the officer, turning abruptly towards Mrs 
Arlington, ‘your journey ends at Bordeaux. To-morrow, probably, 
vou will appear before the representatives of the sovereign people. 
This night you pass in prison’ 

‘What outrage is this?’ exclaimed Duplessis, overwhelmed with 
consternation. 

‘Outrage, mon capitaine ! coolly replied the officer. ‘ Nothing 
ofthe kind. Rigaud was not quite so credulous as you would have 
wished. Thanks to his researches, and the speed with which the 
agents of the Republic travel, I have now the honour of arresting 
Madame Arlington, foreign zztrigante, and spy in the service of the 
detestable Pitt.’ 

Expostulations, denials, entreaties, were alike useless, and the 
unfortunate lady, almost unconscious from excess of terror, was 
hurried off to prison. Duplessis accompanied her to the gate, and 
would have entered with her, but was thrust back by the guard. 

On the fourth day from her arrest, Mrs Arlington was placed for 
judgment before Isabeau and other satellites of the victorious Mon- 
tagne. Duplessis was by her side, and, reckless of his own safety, 
inveighed with passionate vehemence against the injustice and cruelty 
that would sacrifice an innocent and helpless stranger to the ground- 
less suspicions of a vindictive faction. Loud and ominous murmurs 
from the crowd which composed the audience frequently interrupted 
his audacious denunciations. Silence having at length been enforced, 
the helpless lady was, with brief form, doomed to the scaffold. She 
was then reconveyed to prison, to await the next day’s fournée, or 
batch of victims; and Duplessis rushed from the hall of death in 
wild distraction. There was but one resource left, and that he must 
without delay invoke. 

At this period, a young Spanish lady, Dofia Theresa Cabarus, 
otherwise Madame de Fontenay, reigned, by the influence of her 
dazzling beauty, supreme over the heart of Tallien, the dictator 
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governing Bordeaux in the name of the Republic. All testimonies 
agree that this remarkable woman chiefly used her power to mitigate 
the ferocity of the decrees which would otherwise have decimated 
the devoted city. She was an angel of mercy to the unfortunate 
citizens of Bordeaux. According to the historian of the Girondists, 
‘Tallien no longer desired power but that she might partake of it, 
grandeur but to raise her to it, glory but to cover her with it? This 
was the lady—beautiful brown woman,’ Carlyle calls her—whose 
letter, some months later, addressed to Tallien from the Paris 
dungeons, where she lay in hourly expectation of death, precipitated 
the fall of Robespierre, by determining Tallien to attack him in.the 
Convention without delay, 

With headlong haste, Duplessis, sought her. residence,. She was 
fortunately at home, having just returned froma. drive 3, and with the 
help of a considerable bribe to the domestic in waiting, he obtained 
immediate access to her presence. She was seated on a sofa, attired 
fantastically, but not unbecomingly for her style of face and figure, 
in’ a. light, classical Grecian costume... Duplessis. threw himself at 
the feet of the all-powerful beauty, and with earnest eloquence 
besought her aid. 

Dofia Theresa seemed affected by his passionate appeal... She 
gently raised him, and motioned to a seat a few paces from. her. 

‘This lady is very beautiful, I hear? - 

“As the stars of heaven! As your own beauteous self!’ added 
Duplessis with. better tact after a moment’s pause, ‘though ofa 
different type of loveliness,’ 

‘And you, captain, are a favoured wooer?? 

Duplessis’ cheek flamed inyoluntarily to, hear the lady, whose 
image was crowned in his imagination with a halo of purity) and; 
grace, so glibly alluded to by La Cabarus; and. he: coldly replied: 
‘ A'stranger, madame, and a widow but of yesterday, could be \to me, 
or'to any other honourable man, but as a.sister.’ 

Madame de Fontenay coloured, and a slight;frown contracted her 
lustrous forehead. 

* After all, Captain Duplessis, if the lady be, as the tribunal-has 
decided, an z#trzgante, an emissary of Pitt, it would ill become either 
of us, as sincere friends of our glorious Republic, to: aid her escape 
from the doom she has so recklessly incurred’ 

“Believe it not, madame, exclaimed Duplessis with wrathful 
energy. ‘She is as innocent as. yourself of plotting against the 
Republic. She remained in Paris to smooth the pillow of her dying 
husband; and who will not admit, that that.is woman’s highest, 
holiest duty ?? 

Awkward Duplessis! The ominous frown deepened, and a bright 
flush, certainly not arising from any pleasurable feeling, tinted the 
clear olive of Dofia Theresa’s complexion. 


‘I am afraid, Captain Duplessis, said she, rising, as if to terminate 
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the interview, ‘that I cannot successfully interpose in favour of this 
person, 

‘Not successfully interpose, madame!’ cried the captain, painfully 
aware that he had committed some blunder, but, from his ignorance 
of the lady’s history, not certain of what kind. ‘Have I not heard 
that you are omnipotent with him whose will is fate in this unhappy 
city? Can it be that such transcendent beauty could plead zz vaiz 
to any being of earth’s mould? Impossible! And will you, whom 
the inhabitants of Bordeaux, of all ranks, degrees, and opinions, 
pronounce with one voice to be as heroically tender in heart and 
disposition’ as you are radiantly beautiful in person, hesitate to 
exercise that all-subduing power in behalf of a helpless being of your 
own sex exposed to the cruelties of ruthless men ?’ 

‘Well, Citoyen Duplessis, replied Madame de Fontenay with a 
brilliant ‘smile, ‘if you are not a successful lover, you, I am sure, 
deserve to be one. I will not disparage in your eyes the opinion the 
good people of Bordeaux haye, you say, formed of me. The lady is 
safe, take my word for it) as if her foot already touched her native 
soil. Wait for me here. Representative Tallien resides but two 
doors off: I shall return in a few minutes? 

Duplessis' poured forth a torrent of incoherent thanks, amidst 
which the senora gracefully sailed out of the apartment. 

She was some time absent, and when she returned, Duplessis, 
judging from the excited expression of her glowing countenance, 
feared that some difficulty had arisen which she had not been able 
to surmount. 

‘Alas, madame, all is, I fear, lost !’ 

‘Reassure yourself, Monsieur Duplessis. There has been con- 
siderable difficulty, in consequence of the peremptory instructions 
from Paris regarding this lady ; but T;am not accustomed to sue in 
vain. Here is the order for Madame Arlington’s liberation. It were 
well she departed at once. You do not accompany her ?? 

“No, generous lady; I remain to share the fortunes of the Republic. 
May He, madame, whom so many of us are too apt in these times to 
disregard, bless and reward you for this holy deed !’ 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, Mrs Arlington was at liberty. 
As Duplessis, after leaving Madame de Fontenay’s house, was 
hastening towards the prison, he was accosted by a man having the 
appearance of a tradesman, who informed him that Annette Vaudry 
had sailed a few hours previously for England. Important as was 
this intelligence, he was at the moment too much agitated to yield 
it the attention it deserved. Neither could he afterwards remember 
the man’s name; nor, indeed, whether he had been told it. Mrs 
Arlington, as well as himself, concluded he was a relative of Annette, 
deputed to communicate the news of her departure ; and the subject 
was with some effort dismissed from both their minds. 

‘Captain Duplessis) said Mrs Arlington in a voice full of emotion, 
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as she stood; late on the following evening; on the deck of a large 
fishing-vessel, hired: at an enormous price—the produce of some 
jewels she had successfully concealed in her dress—* T have no words 
to express the deep gratitudé I feel for your generous, your heroic 
kindness towards me ; but if, when this unhappy war shall have 
terminated, you visit our shores’ The death-like paleness of the 
features of Duplessis flushed-with'a sudden hectic, and he gazed ‘with 
burning eyes upon’ her’ face: ‘If she continued) slightly averting 
her-head=+‘ ifyowshould then visit England; be'assured that nothing 
that' I or my relatives ‘could’ do 'to testify our ‘esteem; our gratitude, 
our respect’+-— 1 

«A’deep sigh arrestedsher words, and’ she‘paused in painful embar- 
rassment.' : The sudden light had faded from the young officet’s' face, 
and he-was:again deadly pale ‘The coldness “of the lady’s’ manner, 
more than her words, had ‘chilled and disenchanted him: 

Acdream; madame, he: rejoined in»a low, sad voice, ‘in which it 
were mere folly to indulge. Farewell ! May all good angels guard 
andebless: you!’ He jumpédvinto thé boat which was waiting along- 
side, and.wasisWiftly:rowed ashoré, °‘Acfew minutes afterwards, ‘the 
fishing-vessel was gliding down the Garonné on its course to the Bay 
of: Biscay}; where it: was hoped a British vessel might’ be met with 
which would take! Mrs Arlington ‘on board ;" but} failing which, the 
master was bound, at all risks’ and hazards—so ran the bargain—to 
make for the néarest' English port, 


ait. 


The? man «who? accosted! Duplessis,' and’! announced ” Annette 
Vaudry’s’ departure’ for England, ‘was Pierre Duclos, a working 
jeweller by ordinary profession, but ‘Since the Revolution had practi- 
cally abolished those appendages’ to luxury and culottism, a zealous 
Public Safety committee-man, at forty sous'a day. His wife, Marie 
Duclos, was a distant relative’ of Annette ; and it*was consequently 
imhis house that'she) sought shelter for herself and the child confided 
toher. Her fair-speaking relatives easily obtained the confidence of 
the simple-hearted’ woman ; and’-Pietre readily undertook the very 
difficult, as: well: as ‘perilous task, ‘of negotiating her passage to 
England. The ‘gold ‘and jewels with which she had been intrusted, 
Annette, in the guileless pride of her heart, exhibited as an unmis- 
takable proof of the trust reposed in'her by the foreign lady whom 
she so loved and mourned. The glittering treasure €licited one 
irrepressible flash of héll-fire from’ Dticlos’ eyes ; and then, as if afraid 
of betraying himself, he jumped ‘up from his chair, and’ hastily 
quitted the room. 

The only surviving child of Pierre and Marie Duclos was a pretty, 
interesting girl of about nine years of age, named Valérie. In her 


was centered all of kindliness of heart, all of healthy moral life which 
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long and impatiently borne adversity, with other demoralising influ- 
ences peculiar to the time, had left them. | Valérie was the sole oasis 
which shone upon them from amidst the dreary sterility of the past, 
or relieved the bleak mistiness of the future—the only object: which 
in this world or the next they contemplated with. either joy, or hope, 
or fear. They had \both—but the husband: more especially, for in 
woman the divine instincts of faith and! love are perhaps» never 
wholly obliterated—accepted with sullen indifference the sad dogmas 
through which the fanatics of that period proffered to. man.a safe 
equality with brutes in lieu ofa possibly perilous immortality... These 
changes had been chiefly wrought in them since Annette-had left 
Bordeaux: Had she been aware of her relatives’. moral condition, 
she would in all probability have preferred taking up her abode with 
persons somewhat less untrammelled with old-world prejudices than 
they. Pierre’s look, when she displayed |the money and precious 
stones, somewhat disquieted her, but the half-discovery:came too late. 


On the same. night that. Mrs Arlington quitted the, shotées) of 
France, and at about the same hour, Pierre-and) Marie-Duclos:sat 
down to a supper of much greater profusion than they had for sevetal 
years been,accustomed to. :\The: husband ate heartily; but the wife; 
after one or two efforts, to follow his example, pushed the! plate from 
before her with an expression. of impatience and:disgust. -The-mind 
of Madame Duclos seemed, judging from: her restless demeanour 
and changing countenance, strangely ill at ease. Presently she 
started up, and paced hurriedly up and down the apartment, pausing 
occasionally to listen at the door which shut in the stair leading to 
the room where, slept, Annette Vaudry, Valérie, and; little: Julia 
Arlington, She was rather a good-looking woman, of about-six-and= 
thirty. years of age; but the unquiet,expression of, her. large dark 
southern eyes too plainly intimated, that peace,.dwelt not! with the 
spirit which gleamed through them, At, last) she stopped: in her 
agitated walk, hastily swallowed /a\ draught.of wine, sat down, and 
resumed the conversation her rising had interrupted in’ the:same low 
undertone as before. 

‘What have you done with the+the médecine, Pierre ?? 

‘Here it is, Marie... Believe me, it is the only genuine elixir: for 
the woes of life, and silent but unerring guide to the regions of 
eternal repose.’ 

‘Hush! Speak lower, Pierre. Annette is, perhaps by this time 
awake. , I will step and see,’ 

Madame Duclos was some time gone, and when: she re-entered 
the room, her face was paler, her agitation even more violent than 
before. Her husband again handed her wine, which she eagerly 
swallowed. It appeared to somewhat/calm her, and she sat down. 

‘Must this be done, Pierre?) Is there no hope for us. save in this 
dreadful deed ?? : 
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*None—none—none!’ replied Duclos gloomily. ‘Even this supper 
has been purchased with part of the money given me to secure her 
passage. And what is there in such ‘an ‘act that should startle us? 
‘The guillotine daily shears:away, amid’ the applause of all good 
patriots, the lives of scores of persons, unoffending, harmless, and 
innocent as she? ——— 

‘You: should :see "Valérie, Pierre,’ ‘said the wife, interrupting ‘his 
scarcely heeded reply‘ you ‘should’'see Valérie asleep with that 
beautiful child embraced in her white arms. \ Their’ sweet lips touch 
each other, andithey look inthe’ bright moonlight like two angelic 
Spiritsisent down from heaven’ to’'teach all who look upon’ them the 
loveliness ‘of “innocence: and truth: O''Pierre! ‘you’ and I''were 
children once, as puré,'as innocent ‘as’ they, and now O God! 
to think that Valérie, perhaps through our example, may become ‘as 
wretched andas lost as we !” 

“Is: it:not mainly for the sake of Valérie,’ rejoined Duclos, that 
we have resolved upon the deed which you now so strangely boggle 
at? » Would you, see Aer houseless, a beggar, cast perhaps a few 
‘years hence upon the streets’ 

*‘No—no—no! But, O Pierre, if but a part ‘of what used to ‘be 
toldus in the abolished churches ‘should, after all, prove’ tru¢, and 
this crime-purchased wealth become not a blessing, but a curse not 
only to us, but to her !? 

‘Mere superstitious ‘folly, | Marie. I hoped these dreams ‘of a 
barbarous age had:been banished from thé "minds of all reasonable 
beings.» Do you think ‘the enlightened ‘patriots now occupied’ in 
regenerating France have not'well weighed all'such matters in their 
powerful minds?)0'What said Tallien' but’ yesterday at the banquet 
of ‘Fraternity ?:“'The! journey of life is over a vast plain’ teéming 
with flowers:and fruits, forthe delight and sustenance of thé’way- 
farers, who, if they are wise; will gather and enjoy them as quickly 
‘as'they may; for ever nearer and nearer'to' them gather the moving 
sands of fate and chance, which a little sooner or a little later will 
inevitably: roll: over them, and° ‘of their! graves’ make new and 
smoother paths for succeeding generations—all destined, like their 
predecessors, to flutter for a while in the’ sunshine, and then sink 
into: a) dreamless ‘slumber, from! which no archangel’s trump, as 
priests have fabled, shall ever waken them.”’ 

‘Woe! woe! if it indeed be so, to the wayfarers—for those espe- 
cially who are mothers, doomed never to behold again their little 
ones, untimely snatched from their embraces into’ eternal night, 
never, never, never to behold them more!’ 

‘Take another cup of wine, Marie, said Duclos ; ‘you are not 

ourself to-night.—There, that will do more to fortify you against 
imaginary terrors than all the preaching in the world. This philo- 
sophy, I say, this religion of men who refuse to be dupes, bids us 
enjoy, at every cost, the present life ; commands us to seize, in the 
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best way we. can, all the means of happiness ‘which chance’ may 
place within our reach, A golden opportunity now presents itself, 
and, thanks to our emancipation from. childish prejudices, we shall 
seize it, and thus. extricate ourselves, extricate Valérie, from the gulf 
of poverty, into which we have fallen? c 
He paused, but his wife not replying, he continuéd, still inthe 
same low cautious, tones, in which the.|.conversation had Ybeen 
throughout maintained; ‘The money intrusted)to Annette, withthe 
Jewels, of the value of which you know lam a-good:judge,:will 
amply suffice; to, establish us handsomely in’ business at Parissas 
soon. as, order, is, restored, and then what. but:a: life of comfortiand 
luxury awaits, us ? Valérie, instead of. being,-a:misérable outcast, 
€arning scanty, bread. by miserable, ill-requited« toil, will have! iher 
fine talents, cultivated, and will shine forth\an; ornamentiof the circlés 
she must otherwise serve for coarse food and insufficient raiment.’ 
Madame; Duclos’, countenance gradually) assumedjo under! *the 
combined, influence,.of the wine, and’ her husband’s' sophistriesjwa 
léss_ pallid, and-unquiet aspect... A-silence ‘of several minutes sne- 
ceeded the last speech, broken at last bythe wifes: She willenot 
suffer much, Pierre 27... Vi? 
“Not at:all; she will-sleep, and not wake again-+-nothing morel?)) 
‘Hélas! . Only, for),Valérie ; truly, (as oyou» say, this »grinding 
burden of poverty—which the Revolution was ito curey'but hasinot 
—becomes heavy /and.crushing in proportion to:the number of!loved 
ones who help, to) bear it. .Pierre, promise ine once more ithdt 
Valérie shall never be corrupted—enlightened:as I have been?=+ 
“I do promise, Marie...Hark! youvare called’ ygor 
Madame ,Duclos.rose and .tottered towards the’door. | The summons 
was repeated, and she ascended/ the stairs;, oShe Soon reappeared. !o 
‘Annette is awake... The pain/in her side isa little easier, but she 
wishes to. take the medicine.at once-—in-some wine? gist 
“Good-excellent !,.;,Pour.,some>into> this cup..«' Morblew!!'you 
waste it/half; give it,me, : LE 
‘Pierre,’ said the. wife. in aj hoarse whisper,‘ no, hatm: must ‘befall 
the child. , We will rear it tenderly ’——~ Y 
‘As you will ;. but. be-quick, ¢ 
Madame. Duclos took, the cup mixed by her husband,-and: mad 
two or three steps towards, the door, then ‘stopped irresolutely, and 
replaced it on the table... ., 4 
‘I cannot. give it her, Pierre: I, should betray myself? 
. 27pe place it, by.her) side; that will do: You do not needa 
ight. 1 
The hellish errand was.at last accomplished. The half-slumbering 
woman swallowed the potion, and then, murmuring thanks to the 
wretch, who watched. her from the half-opened door, sank back upon 
the pillow... Was it fancy, or did Valérie’s soft eyes unclose, and for 
an instant rest upon her guilty, trembling mother? Duclos and his 
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‘wife crept stealthily—as if they feared the vety sound of their footsteps. 
might betray them—to ‘bed; to’ sleep, if sleep-were possible. 


ot Iv, 


_ Nine years of fratricidal strife-had passed heavily away when-the 
‘peace, or rather the. truce of Amiens ‘afforded ‘the wearied, trampled 
‘world a few, months” bteathing-timeé.’ “irs Arlington! had: remarried. 
ete ‘was; now Lady ‘Ormsby. Daplessis: had ‘attained: the: rank,of 
-general; , Time had “swept “over both! of*them/with healing wings, 
“asstiaging the mother’s grief for hér child+supposedto have perished 
with \nnétte: Vaudry ‘at! seaand' filling’ the caching! void inthe 
Soldier's heart, with 4° néwW idol story!“ But» what: had the, strong 
; hours doné for thé Duclos’ fartily ?+-what ‘had the seasons) in their 
, change brought them 2°00 08 Jon 


io” { . 


All, it should’ seen, that, ih the’ dark days  of-adversity, they -had 
. pined and. sitinéd ‘for—competence; wealth, luxury } the consideration 
and ‘esteem of fhe world "2 respected position in ‘society—all these 
, they, possessed, M. Duclos, the goldsmith andyjeweller :of the; Rue 
«Vivienne, was recognised by the’ éée of the Paris: dourgeoiste;as 2 
“ thoroughly respectable ‘citizen s"his wife) aSea! pattern of grave, con- 
jugal propriety ;’ and his’ only’ child; the ‘pretty light-hearted. Valérie 
‘already contractéd’ to" Auguste’ le Blaric, eldest: son’ of the! Sieur 
de Blane of the Boulévard ‘des “‘Italiens, oné*of the richest notaries 
“of Paris—as thé most’ ¢harming’atid amiable:of daughters. »Happi- 
~ ness, then, if happinéss consist in the things they so eagerly desired, 
“is obtained, however foully played for, “ One would suppose:so and 
yet it can Scarcely bé!content ‘aiid" peace’that!have so early changed 
“the thick’ black tresses‘ of the’ wife'to scanty gray; and stamped:those 
‘heavy, furrows on the husband’s haggard face'!’ | [yor 
The love of both'father and niother for their ‘graceful! Valérie had 
also grown’ and stréngthened, until’it amounted’ almost to idolatry. 
~The only happiness’ they‘ knéwand' that but’ fitful) and, evanescent 
{was in contémplating hers: | Scrupulously had they concealed) from 
her the creed of Neste by which ‘their’ own minds had been dwarfed 
‘and perverted—their own livés'stained and debased. Valétie at least 
“should have a future, if but an deal one. ‘Existence'should not be with 
“her an avowedly objectless journey ending in'a tomb. So natively 
‘good and kind was thé’ dispositioin of Valérie, that even the doting 
indulgence which ‘anticipated and gratified’ every whim or wish she 
formed, failed ‘of corrupting ‘her ‘unselfish nature. - Gentle, pious, 
affectionate, gay-hearted, she ‘shéda light of gladness around her, 
which mitigated, if it could not subdue, the gloom which—Valérie’s 
only grief—constantly enshrouded her parents. 
The deep tenderness and Jove which Valérie had always mani- 
fested for the beautiful orphan, who had dwelt with them since the 


sad death of Annette Vaudry, was one of the most amiable traits of 
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*her character. | Julia or Julie; as she was called—she passed with the 
world as Valérié’s <cousin—twho was now more than, twelve years of 
age, gave promise of a beauty as radiant and exquisite as that of 
her mother, and her talents for drawing, music, even dancing—that 
apparently intuitive faculty of Frenchwomen—were far superior to 


her ‘own’; but not one/emotion of jealous inferiority ruffled the placid 
bosomiof Valérie. (On the contrary, one of her chief pleasures was 


to dilate upon’ the fresh/graces and, beauties which, according ‘to her, 
weresdaily springing up/and. expanding in her, beloved companion 
and*protégée. «| Happy was, it) for Julie tobe, so, loved by one so 


“potent:in’ the household as, ‘Valérie... Both husband and wife, but 
Pierre ‘Duclos: especially, instinctively, dreaded and_ disliked , her. 
o¢How,» he bwould: frequently mutter, {how,can we, hope for peace 


whilst: that living:memorial-of the past hauntsjus with, her accusing 
presence? If Valérie were not so bound. up,in her’——-_ And 


then: evil: thoughts would) flit, across his ,brain,.... The suggestions of 


his*clouded mind did: not) as. yet. fortunately harden into, shape and 
action;-and Julie, nestled and, sheltered in the arms of Valérie, Slept 


‘in! peace‘and safety: 


Julie chad been: told) by, Valérie | that she was the daughter. lof 


~‘English parents) of high: degree, one ,of, whom—so Annette Vaud: 
othad gaid—swas ‘buried at Pére-la-Chaise; and the other had perished 


by the! guillotine at) Bordeaux. One of the favourite haunts of the 
two friends was to that picturesque burial-garden, to, shed tears and 
Scatter immortelles upon an unmarked grave, which, from certain 
evidence: extracted from the good-natured guardians .of the place— 
not perhaps of much value in a court of law, but more than sufficient for 
minds willing to be deceived—they belieyed to be the earth’s resting- 
plaice ‘of ‘Julie’s:father, Mr Av More thamthe first, letter, of his name 
they knew not. If Annette-had ever;mentioned the name to Valérie, 
she had. forgotten »it:)) Monsieur, and. Madame Duclos of course 


raffected equal ignorance. Indeed, any, allusion to the subject was 
‘rigorously, and, even to Valérie, menacingly interdicted. The initial 


letter was found on! the fly-leaf of an. English. Book of Common 
Prayer taken out of Annette’s box, at, the foot of some tender lines 
evidently! addressed/to her infant.daughter, by Julie’s mother, pre- 
vious to setting out upon what. they. deemed had. proved her fatal 
journey to Bordeaux. ~Those lines, now almost obliterated by fre- 
quent tears—of little consequence, as eyery letter was deep graven 
upon Julie’s: heart and memory-were subscribed ‘Julia A” The 
brilliant castles. in the air-that, Valérie would build for her young 
friend on returning from) these: votive. excursions! How some 
day, now) that peace was proclaimed, and in some way not. very 
distinctly mapped out,,..Julie’s grand relations were to be dis- 
covered; Julie of course proving to be one of the very grandest 
of grand. Miladis, possessed, like all Miladis, according to 
juvenile French notions, of millions upon millions of guineas— 
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those all-powerful guineas, with which the terrible Pitt so cruelly 
beat:and sunk the French navies, and, worsethan all, the gentle 
Valérie sighed to think, strove to blow up the First Consul—besides 
innumerable castles all now desolate, and waiting ‘to’ fire off all 
their guns:on their lost mistress’s ‘arrival. “Then how, ‘after Julie 
had. taken possession, and been crowned a’ Miladi in Westminster 
Hall, or St, Paul's Church—Valérie’ did not pique ‘herself “upon 
precise historical accuracy—she would return to delightful France, 
and build a splendid chateau near Paris, so ‘as’ to'be able to reside 
near that city of delights at least six months out of every year; and 
ultimately—there: could benno: doubt) upon: this point—marry the 
handsome son’ of the brave French officer (ah, if they only ‘knew 
4zs name!) who, according to Annette+-so gallantly, but,’ alas,"so 
vainly, risked his) life to save»that' of her mother! | Such avetée 
Valérie’s innocent and unselfish day-dreams of Julie’s ‘future ‘lot. 
On returning home one evening from this favourite walk, they ‘found 
Monsieur and’ Madame Duclos ‘in ’a’ state of great agitation; and 
the first address to them wasa harsh command that, for the present 
at least, Julie should on no account leave ‘the ‘house without either 
Monsieur or Madame Duclos’ especial permission, ‘nor even ‘enter 
the front shop. She must confine herself strictly to the back ‘apart- 
ments and:garden. Thisistrange prohibition, dictated, they hinted 
solely in: Julie’s’ interest, Valérie warmly but \ineffectually remon- 
strated against, as an act of unjustifiable caprice and’ cruelty) °° For 
once her parents were deafieven to er pleadings ;'and, accompanied 
by. Julie, she withdrew in sorrowful indignation to her chamber. 
Nowonder that Monsieur and Madame Duclos exhibited symptoms 
of unusual alarm and agitation: |For some time past, the daily more 
and:more striking resemblance of Julie to her mother—they had both 
seen her when before the revolutionary committee at ‘Bordeaux—chad 
given form and substance'to the undefined terrors by which’ they were 
inexorably pursed ; and an incident which occurred about: halfane 
hour previous to the ‘return of Valérie and her companion from their 
evening walk, had placed in an\instant/before their eyes the extent 
and imminence of the peril'by which they were'menaced. | General 
Duplessis was retutned to Paris, and’ had twice, on horseback; paced 
slowly before their shop, gazing in as he! passed with ‘an expression 
which’ sent their blood in tumultuous éddies through their veins! 
This officer, who, Duclos was aware, had been made prisoner by the 
English, but had strangely, obtained ‘hisalmost immediate reléase 
by exchange, had, several years before, made minute inquiries ‘at 
Bordeaux, doubtless by the instigation of Madame Arlington, and 
had, in consequence, traced him to: Parisy-and there ‘called upon 
him for explanations relative to the sailing of Annette Vaudry: for 
England. The answers, long before prepared, had been apparently 
Satisfactory ; but what if the general—whom ‘the peace had again 
brought to Paris, and who, being on the First Consul’s staff, would 
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doubtless remain there—chanced to see Julie? That, indeed, were 
ruin! Great numbers of English visitors were also crowding to 
France, and was it not probable, nay, almost certain, that Madame 
Arlington would come over, and personally institute a more minute 
and searching investigation? And if Julie were seen and interrogated, 
what would become of the plausible story he had told of her embarka- 
tion with Annette in Jacques Bazire’s vessel, fortunately lost with all 
hands on board.in the very nick of time? The danger was palpable, 
imminent, and. must, at, all) hazards and ‘sacrifices, be provided 
against... Inthe meantime one evident precaution suggested itself; 
Julie must be, strictly confined within the house, at all events until a 
renewal, of the war—not a very remote probability, according: to 
generally accredited| rumour—should again chase the English from 
the soil of France, and recall Duplessis to the frontiers. 

The, conference of Duclos and his wife was that night long and 
gloomy, and) bitter. words. of reproach and recrimination, now ‘no 
unusual occurrence, passed between them.| ‘Safety alone in another 
crime, does he say?’ murmured Madame Duclos as she left the room. 
‘Alas | alas! a fresh.serpent'wreathed about the heart: will et 
peace as readily asa new crime will safety !? 

‘Oh,why do you weep, chére mére 2?’ said Valérie, embracing her 
mother, who, thinking: she slept, was bending over her in tearful 
agony. ‘ Why, always when Julie and I sleep together, do you come 
in,| separate us gently, but with averted head, as if you could not 
bear, to, see us slumbering in: each others arms, and then: silently 
weep, as\if your very heart would break? Often, often, mother, have 
I, watched you whilst pretending: to sleep. ..O mother, tell -me, ag 
your own Valérie, what hidden grief itis that so disquiets you?’ 

‘Am I not soon to lose you, | Valérie?’ replied: the agitated 
woman; ‘is not that/a cause for tears ?? 

‘Lose me, mother! Ah, now you are jesting. | Is, then, the Boule- 
vard des Italiens so. far from the Rue Vivienne? And must not‘a 
long twelvemonth elapse: before, even that: slight separation can take 
place? You, too, kind and dear mother, who have permitted Auguste 
to solicit his father, because you think your health is) failing, to 
abridge that delay one-half. O,no, it is not) that! - Forgive me, 
dear mother, if I offend you, for you have often’ bidden me never ‘to 
mention the subject, but 1 remember ‘that when Annette Vaudry 
came to our house in the Faubourg of Bordeaux, that’ 

‘What, what do you remember?’ gasped. Madame Duclos as: her 
daughter paused, frightened at the wild expression of her mother’s 

ace, 

‘Only, dear mother—oh, do not look so strangely at me; I do not 
mean to offend you; but I remember how poor, how very poor we 
then were, and I have sometimes thought that my father may not 
now be so rich as he is supposed to be.’ 

‘ Nonsense, my child: your father is even richer than he is believed 
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tobe. Now, love, go to sleep: good-night ;? and kissing herdaughter 
fervently, the mother left the room. i 
Valérie, as she sank back ‘with a sigh upon her’ pillow; slightly 
disturbed by the motion the sleeping Julie, who’ turned murmur- 
ingly towards her. ' ‘ How beautiful she is? thought Valérie; ‘and as 
true and gentle’as beautiful.’ But; ah me!’ I féar neither father nor 
mother loves her'as she ‘déserves'to be loved; and when'I am gone, 
perhaps At all events, I shall be always near her; (and/Auguste 
says if she is unhappy, she shall comé’ and! live with: us’°\Dear 
Auguste !"—and with the thoughts’ suggested’ by that name mantling 
about her heart, the gentle maiden sank to ‘sleep. beers 


V. 


Time wore on; the truce of Amiens was rapidly drawing’ towards 
a close, and’ Duclos’ long ill-humour was sensibly abating, when! one 
day, just’ ashe was!leaving his’ counting“house for dinner, an’ English 
lady ‘and gentleman) evidently pérsons. of*condition;| entered: the 
shop, accompanied by General Duplessis. ‘Is the!master!of:this 
establishinent within?” demarided that officer of one’ of the assistants. 
He was answered in’ ‘the ‘affirmative: Then’ have!'the goodness to 
inform him' that’ General Duplessis wishes to sé¢e him? qaio39s 
Lucky for Duclos was it that he had arisen from his seat/iand 
approached the window overlooking the shop’ just ‘as’ the’strangers 
entered, ' He thus obtained 'a' few minutes time to rally his»startled 
energies! “He récogniséd: Julie’s “mother in aninstant: /Duclos 
intuitively ‘guessed’ the’ errand'of ‘his’ ominous visitors: “They! had 
doubtless ‘been ‘making ‘renéwed ‘inquiries at Bordeatx. ~Yet what 
had he'to fear?” What évidence could be brought against him? <The 
jewels had been all Jong’since' reset’ in a manner todefy recognition; 
and disposed of. Detection ‘by that means was impossible; Why, 
then, need he’disquiet himsélf?' There was’ no‘cause for apprehension 
— none, positively none; if Julie! could be kept) out of sight. . There 
lay ‘the ‘peril? he *had’ long ‘felt -so';!and‘‘but'‘for ‘Valérie! and his 
panic-stricken wife, would have long since’=+4! t a Si 
 The’éntrance of the shopmin'to announce! the géneral’s message 
interrupted ‘his hurried ‘soliloquy.’ ‘Tell him ‘P owill cwait-on- him 
immediately, replied’ Duclos;' without turning his facé to.the»man. 
He then went to a cupboard, poured’ out, with trembling hands,a 
large glass’ of ‘spirits, ‘and hastily swallowed! itso Colour! éame 
gradually back to his pallid cheek,and he ‘walked ‘with »tolerably 
steady ‘steps into the shop. bib 20lou Cl ormebsM 
“We wish to’ spéak with ‘you privately, Monsieur Duclos/ said the 
general. hogque 10t basd 
‘Duclos immediately ‘led the! way to ‘his* counting-houses i H 
placed three chairs for’ Lord and ‘Lady Ormsby and the general, 
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and).remained,.standing. himself,,as., if respectfully awaiting their 
commands, Secee ait fate ; ee vEE 
»/$ Monsieur Duclos,’ said the general with brusque military curtness, 
“you told me, when IJ called on, you.three years.ago, that, Annette 
Vaudry, with, this lady’s, daughter, embarked ;at Bordeaux, for, Eng- 
land.in Jacques. Bazire’s vessel, which, past question, you well knew 
foundered in,the bay. . Now, we, have.every reason, to believe that 
this,Story,of,yours is.absolutely false... | FA, ert 
ofFalse,,General,Duplessis 1’, er anc tS 
«fBalse, Monsieur, Duclos.!,... You told me you,paid, the large sum 
agreed upon for the passage-money, to, Jacques, Bazire, the day before 
he sailed. Now, his wife persists that she “nevet heard of any 
negotiation by any person with her husband for such a purpose ; 
that when he sailed, he had no; intention whatever of going to 
England; and that, moreover, the stores on board were nothing like 
safficient-for,suchyabveyagey, ensimA lo soputt oft sno Stow smi 
oof The|negotiation, general, was necessarily, as you, must, be aware, 
strictly] private and, ,confidential,,,, Besides, Jacques, Bazire ‘was, if 
possible, to, put, his passengers, onboard, ja.cruiser,in the bay, then 
covered with them. » | WC IsistisD “vd “boiqsqmosse ands 
»Plausible, plausible, Monsieur) Duclos, returned the general with 
theesame rude, curtness, ‘but’ not.at.all, convincing; to,.me,, especially 
accompanied asjit-is, by that, nervous. twitching at.the, corners of your 
Mouth?s2 = i ids salsuC : 
ey 4General, you: insult:me, 5); t OB hawesail ner 
bofPRerhaps so. Moreover, ) Bazire’s; family, persist,that if he had 
received such-aisum of money,,as you) say- was paid; to him, they 
mustyhave known: of ito, He would,not haye, taken. it, with him, to 
sedy itis absurd to ;suppose,so ,,andhis,family,..at his. death, 
wére inal state-of poverty almost, amounting .to, destitution. You 
perceive, Monsieur Duclos, ;that).amystery. hangs over ithe affair, 
which you would,do-wisely,to,clear;up); otherwise’... ee 
oAtiothis; moment ;the,deor- conducting, to the, inner; apartment 
opeiied, and-Madame) Duclos,| utterly;ignorant, of wo ;was detain- 
ing her husband from, his, dinner, ;entered, to, remind) him that, it 
had been for some time-waiting for him; |,‘ Pierre, she began, with 
the -handl¢:of the half-opened, door ,in, her hand,‘ the .seoner; you 
can’—— when her ,eyes fell upon,,Lady;,Ormsby, and General 
Duplessis.»; The words;died on,her, tongue, |andjshe stood gazing 
upon them: initerrified| amazement. ees = 
¢Whatcis there; in, this\lady to; scare;you so, good woman ?’,said 
the:general: after ai minute’s pause. : 
Madame Duclos did not answer, but her bosom heaved tumultu- 
ously,;and)she |caught,at the.door-post with her disengaged: left 
hand for support. 1eacs 
©} * Marie, said Duclos, hurriedly, approaching her, himself shaking # 
with mervous terror, ‘I will. come to you almost immediately,’ 
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‘Yes—yes—yes,) gasped his wife, partially recovering herself. >“ 
know—I understand—I’ And with a great effort, she tottered 
back into the passage, closing the door after her. 

‘Very singular behaviour/of your wife this, Monsieur Duclos, said 
General Duplessis, eyeing him sternly. 

Duclos, after a few. moments, stammered something» about? his 
wife .being subject, to. fits ; unheeded, however, by the general, who 
was, conversing with, Lord and Lady! Ormsby.in low and ‘earnest 
tones, Duclos, stood) leaning with’ his arms ‘upon his desk ina 
tumult of conflicting terrors, 

‘Monsieur, Duclos,’ said. General Duplessis, turning towards him; 
‘it is right I should inform you thatvit) is: this lady’s impression) ‘i 
should rather say her hoe, that Annette Vaudry, aided by yourself, 
has, concealed. herself, with the child! confided to her; in ‘order“to 
be able to retain, the very ‘large, amount: of property ‘imprudently 
intrusted to, her... If this be )soyI)-am | desired: to say that if the 
child be, only restored, no, harm: shall happen: toveither of you; no 
question be asked’ respecting that property-;~and)thata further 
large sum, shall be, paid.you, if; by your means, the recovery | of 
Mapamoiselle Arlington should, be effected! 

Duclos was about to reply.with renewed. assurance—percéiving, as 
he instantly did, by the nature ofthe proposition, that neither Lady 
Ormsby, nor, the. general. had: fallen upon the right scent+-when a 
voice jwas heard from the inner apartments calling for assistance to 
Madame) Duclos... It was Julie’s voice; and-at the same moment’ a 
light step was, heard swiftly approaching along the passage towards 
the, counting-house, ,,, Should. it) be, Julie!) Duclos shook) like ‘an 
aspen, and his very hair seemed, to lift itself. with sympathetic terror. 
The. dooropened : it was Valérie! |, The reaction of his blood flushed 
his face purple..).‘ Well—well??\he gaspediio |g 
. §Mamma_ has fallen down ina fit, and blood is gushing from» her 
mouth. |, Oh, come,at once, papa? i 

Lord, and Lady Ormsby rose immediately.» “We shall see-you 
again to-morrow, Monsieur Duclos,’-said General Duplessis.'|» The 
three, terrible visitors then withdrew, and Duclos, leaning heavily on 
his daughter’s arm; tottered to his wife’s assistance, 


The next fortnight was spent in vain attempts on the part of 
General Duplessis and) Lord and| Lady Ormsby to frighten or bribe 
Duclos into,.compliance) with) their wishes:) ‘The jeweller ‘had 
recovered his momently, shaken. assurance ; and: confident ‘in their 
inability to. bring any tangible accusation against him) defied alike 
menaces and prayers. He even threatened in his: turn to prosecute 


them, for defamation, should.cither presume to whisper anything» 


against his fair fame. Duclos was the more emboldened in this course, 
from the certainty that now existed of the immediate rupture of the 


truce of Amiens, which must necessarily relieve him at once of the”! 
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presence-not ‘only of Lord and) Lady Ormsby, but of the far more 


- formidable Duplessis. 


‘I-quite agree: with | you,’ Henri, said M. de Liancourt; to whom 
his nephew had been relating, during dinner) the substance of his 
fruitless interviews ‘with’ the jeweller of the Rue Vivienne. © Much 
graver suspicionthan Lady Ormsby seems to entertain’attaches to 
this Duclos,:notwithstanding? his ‘affectedly indignant: protestations 
and;plausibilities.:» Iuhave'scen the daughter of whom you speak at 
Le Blanc’s, a patient of mine. His son, Auguste, is, I believe, con- 
tracted» ito: her.» She tis: av fair‘ graceful girly of something’ more 
perhaps-than eighteén:years of age? 

fies? 

“She wasno doubt living:with them»at Bordeaux's and if so, must 
have; seen: and probably ‘conversed with Annette Vaudry’ 

“If foul-play has been, as I suspect; practised towards the woman, 
that girhis,\I am/ certain; ignorant of it:) Her brow is too candid, too 
open/and unclouded?——= 
. 1$That/I-do not at:allodispute, Henti, interrupted the’ uncle ; ‘but 
she might unconsciously, if adroitly questioned, make revelations 
that would perhaps putus‘on'the right track,’ 

‘Possibly. But how toequestion! her ?? 

* Leave that to me: bavas‘at)Le»Blane’s yesterday, and T remem: 
ber hearing-thati Valérie «Duclos was>'to' be! there to-morrow, to 
witness the troops file past to the review in the Champ-de-Mars. ‘I 
will-drop: in,:far| hasardyas it were,and ‘séize “a favourable oOppor- 
tunity, of putting a few\leading questions)! But to change the topic + 
is it-certain that war is about to réecommence ?? ee 

S.No: question of ituo'The:sword of Marengo ‘will cut the knot 
which double-tongued diplomacy ‘but the more entangles.” a 

‘Peut-étre /\\ But the sword, you’ will please to remember, is’ also 
double-edged ; not unfrequently smiting the ‘smiter. Did you’ 
notice—but of! course you'did, for, with all your philosophy, you sée, 
when she is: present, nobody else—how the éyes of the proud English 
beauty flashed: with indignation and ‘defiance as ‘the First ‘Consul 
poured forth his fiery denunciations of England to Lord Whitworth? 
No chance for you there, Henri, even were she not married to Lord 
Ormsby.’ 3 

‘ Perfectly trie, De Liancourt; and happily, for all you may fancy, 
I shave:long» ceased evento wish! that’ it were otherwise. The 
delirious passion I orice*felt is ‘sobered' down to a’ sentiment of calm 
admiration and respect, illuminated and sanctified by the proud con- 
sciousness‘that I/once rendered her, at ‘some hazard to myself, ‘an. 
essential service—a_ service,’ however, which she more than repaid 
by» her prompt |.and) successful exertions, through her influential 
relatives, to extricate ‘me from ‘an English prison, and restore me to 
freedom and a brilliant career in life,’ 
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‘Iam glad to hear you speak so, Henri, for I,was afraid the 
wound cankered still. x attendant, it is time for you. to be off.to 
Malmaison, and for me to attend ito. my clienféle, 


VI: 


The /gay city of Paris awoke the next. day in) the, clear splendour 
of a brilliant morning of spring,.and the feelings of the excited, people 
were in accordance with the season. There, was to be.a grand review 
of troops in ‘the Champ-de-Mars by the :Kirst Consul, followed by 
a ball in! the ‘evening at: the Tuileries ;,.and brilliant equipages, 
crowded with bevies of fair women; and; mounted officers, fiery-hot 
with'speed, as if bound upon a world’s deliverance, dashed incessantly 
along in/all the glory of lace, feathers, and;stats...| France was, again 
about to cast ‘her’ brilliant and victorious;sword imto the ; balance 
wherein trembled the destinies of nations. Wee 

The British “embassy! had: received / their:| passports,and, were 
hastily preparing for-departure: : Lord andj Lady Ormsbyjintended 
to journey ‘in’ Lord: ‘Whitworth’s : suite ;, especially as ;there,.were 
already whispers ‘abroad of a:design, afterwards carried into, effect, 
of ‘arresting ‘the numerous English persons then,in), France, and 
detaining them .as ‘prisoners of) ware::General, Duplessis. had; made 
his final adieus to Lord Ormsby and his disconsolate lady, fervently 
promising at the same time ‘that no-effort should be, spared, to-effect 
thé discovery’of the'lost'child. f. gx0¥5c site 
- The sunshine: and joyaunce of the day penetrated and lighted up 
with ‘strange gaiety the sombre abode’ of; the Ducloses.,,, Both hus- 
band'andwife:appeared in/univonted: spirits,.almost; cheerful, indeed. 
The' danger, Jong dreaded; had been» met, and, successfully evaded. 
LadyOrinsby “had either: already ‘left; Paris, or,was, immediately 
about to do? sd;het ‘suspicions »apparently removed, and, convinced, 
it should seem,’ of -the fruitlessness;of any further. search, for, her 
daughter}''Duplessis;attached to: the: Consul’s staff, would leave, the 
next! ‘day’ ‘for the !Grand: Army: there,/would; now, be ample, leisure 
to devise some mode/of safely disposing ofthe; sole. source of future 
danger—Julie). Valérie:would soon be happily married, and then, all 
necessary precautions taken, they might hope ‘to,.sleep,,again, at 
nights; and ‘really enjoy the wealth they had; purchased.at,so,dear 
a price. 

P Ouick, Marie; “exclaimed: Duclos,, addressing his, wife; ‘this: is 
a'great holiday for us as’ welloas forthe rest, of the, world, ;The 
carriage will be at the door in a few minutes),, A. few, rides, in such 
glorious weather will soon: restore your strength... The evil ;day, 
Marie, is past. »'This’ Providence, whose: mysterious fingers you 
began to fear were busy sharpening the axe for our destruction, has, 
you see, either: bungled the’ business, or, whichis more. probable, 
has never heard of our little affair !’ 
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Madame Duclos sighed, and ‘changed the’ conversation to a more 
agreeable topic. 

“Valérie wishes to take Julie with her ‘to the: Le Blancs: There 
is no danger, Pierre, now in complying with her wish. The lady 
is as good as gone, and Duplessis; will be too busy to heed anything 
but the manceuvres and the Consul.’ 

“Peste? exclaimed’ Duclos in an irritated: tone 3‘ Tiwish Valérie 
had not taken’ stich'a fancy to that girl.’ > 

At this: moment, Valérie, charmingly dressed i in white, and her haity 
as’ became’ a youthful fiancée, jewelled with: pale -spring aGiostsite 
entered the room with the elastic’ step! ‘and joyous aspéct.of youth: 
and happy love.” The parents looked with delighted -eyes upon their, 
graceful child: ~ No wonder Auguste, le «Blane should: so..eagerly, 
petition for an'earlier day than had ‘been at first named for his union: 
with that fair girl, so lustrous in/her young joy and:innocence ! d 

‘What do you say, mon fére; that: youw-wish: I did:not love, se 
much our beautiful Julie?‘ Ah, yow:cannot be serious !? i 

Pierré Duclos kissed the fairclear brow of his daughter, and evade 
ing her question, told hershe might take Julie'to’the Le Blanes,with hers 

‘ Thanks, thanks, dear’papa !.O jour trois fois ;heureux !, Adieu, 
maman,? and embracing “her mother, the: light-hearted eer few 
up-stairs again, to hurry and assistyJ uliecin her toilet. tis ob 


The ponip and ‘circumstance-of ‘the grand review had. passed ang 
repassed before M. le Blanc’s house, andithe ‘shadows, ofthe; trees 
which dotted the Boulevard‘had begun sensibly to lengthen, when)M. 
de ‘Liancourt, with’ the: familiarity: of ano old: acquaintance,, quietly 
glided into the apartment, and mingled: with the:ga’ y party assembled 
there.’ Valérie and Auguste’ le Blanc were! seated. on an. ottoman, 
somewhat apart from the rest of the company.) Suddenly, Julie, who 
was ‘starfding’ ‘at the window, turned: round: and. ¢alled Valérie, to 
Witness the passage ‘of the First Consul. The action gave Me de 
Liancourt,’ who had been'admiring the graceful elegance. of her 
youthful figure, a full view of her féatures;/and:he started with uncon- 
trollable surprise.’ ‘It'is doubtless, then, as:we suspected,’ he mentally 
exclaimed.‘ “Annette ‘has| been’ sacrificedyand the child by some 
caprice preserved !” 

‘The company began ’'to separate;»and De: Liancourt, feeling he 
had not a moment to lose, approached Valérie. 

‘Paris, mademoiselle, has exhibited a brilliant.spectacle to-day.” 

“Magnifique! No place in the-world,Auguste:says, could present 
seénes ‘so imposing and’so gorgeous !’ 

“Auguste‘is right. In only/oneofeature,is this glorious Parisoi in 
my opinion, deficient ::the-river,is:scarcely worthy of the splendid 
quays and bridges which border andispan it.,- If one of,our southern 
rivers, the flashing Garonne, for instance, were substituted.for the 
Seine, Paris would be perfect !’ 
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‘The Garonne! O yes—how well I remember that glorious river, 
I am, you know, a native of the Gironde—of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Bordeaux, in fact? . 

“Of Bordeaux ! Then, perhaps, my dear young lady,’ rejoined M. 
de Liancourt in a low, caressing voice, ‘ either you or your parents 
may be able to give me some information respecting a person Iam 
in search of, and of whom that young lady, pointing to Julie, ‘forcibly 
reminds me. This way, if you please, mademoiselle, Don’t) be 
jealous, Auguste ; I will not detain your charming mistress more than 
a minute or two, 

‘If I am ‘not greatly mistaken; my dear Mademoiselle Duclos,’ 
continued M. de Liancourt in: the same ‘silvery, insinuating tone;‘as 


parents ?’ 

“Alas, yes, monsieur !!0 Her mother, an English lady, an empjoyée 
of the terrible Pitt; was guillotined‘at Bordeaux. Her father died in 
Paris, and'was buried, Annette told me, at Pére-la-~Chaise.’ 
“Annette Vaudry?” 

‘The same: You knew her, then?” 

‘Yes. What has become of her ?? 

‘Valérie hesitated. Her father and mother had solemnly: enjoined 


quietly got rid of. There could be no danger now; and if dear Julie 
could be benefited by any revelation she might make, restored to 
her relatives may be, just, too, at the time when her own marriage 
would deprive the beautiful orphan of her' best friend 

‘Why do you hesitate, my dear young lady?’ said De Liancourt 
soothingly, and as if he had divined her thoughts. ‘Would you not, 


again after taking it.) I slept with Julie in the same room, and 
chanced to wake up just as mamma had placed it by her side. My 
father buried her privately, for fear of those terrible revolutionists,’ 
‘Is-this all you know, mademoiselle ?? said the physician with 
averted head and in an agitated voice. 
“Yes : except that in Julie’s Hivre de pridres—an English book— 
there ane some lines addressed to her by her mother, signed Julia A? 
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‘ Enough, mademoiselle, said De Liancourt, turning again towards 
Valérie: ‘Iam satisfied. You will be rejoiced to hear that I have 
every reason to believe I know the family to which your friend 
belongs. It, isa very distinguished one. . But as, mademoiselle, I 
may be mistaken, it will be better, in order that no possibly false 
expectations may arise, not to mention the matter at present either 
to her or to Monsieur Duclos... Adieu, mademoiselle ; I shall see 
you again perhaps this evening ; at all events, to-morrow.’ 

‘The infamous wretches !? murmured De Liancourt as he reached 
the street. ‘I pity this poor girl, though, sincerely; but it cannot be 
helped. - Let me see: Miladi Ormsby and her husband are, I dare- 
say, gone by this:time ; and where the deuce to seek Duplessis now? 
Allons, if\L can find nobody else, a commissary of police is. always 
to be had. But I doubt even now that we shall be able to convict 
the miscreants.” 


When Valérie and Julie arrived at home, neither Monsieur, nor 
Madame Duclos, nor any of the household, had. returned from the 
Champ-de-Mars. They were both tired, Julie.especially, and Valérie 
proposed that they should rest, themselves, before changing their 
dresses, on the cazafé or large sofa in the alcove jat the end, of the 
salon. She wished her mother to see, the rich white Brussels lace 
veil Madame le Blanc had presented her with, previous) to taking it 
off. “They Jay down on. the. canapé, Julie, encircled in, the arms of 
Valérie, and her drooping head reclined, upon her shoulder, Valérie 
having first drawn. and. carefully closed the thick\curtains, which, as 
is frequently the case in. French houses, divided the alcove—occa- 
sionally used.as a, bedroom—from (the rest of the apartment. |‘ They 
will think we are not returned, chére Julie ;, and we shall, afford them 
an agreeable surprise in) more senses than.one,’ len 

Vil. 

For about half an hour no'sound was heard:in the house but, the 
soft: lullaby sung by ‘the gentle and happy. Valérie over the/angel 
sleeping!in her arms, At length a key turned harshly in the lock of 
the front-door: Valérie knew it was her parents,as. the servants of 
the establishment would enter by the back-way, and she instantly 
ceased: her song, the last she was ever destined to, pour forth, on 
earth!) Monsieur and Madame Duclos having carefully refastened 
ni door behind them, ‘slowly ascended the ‘stairs, and entered the 
salon. 

“They are not returned,’ said Duclos in a querulous voice, as he 
supported his wife’s feeble steps towards a couch. ‘‘ Sit dewn, and 
let us talk over affairs quietly, now that we have a few minutes: to 
ourselves. In the first place, what a dusty, scorching, altogether 
vexatious day it has been !’ ' 
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‘How Duplessis glared upon us, Pierre, as he rode by? 

‘He did, There ’s mischief in that man; but I tell you, Marie— 
and some decision must be come. to—the: only instrument. which 
he can wield to our injury.is that wretched Julie. Would that she 
were in the same grave with Annette Vaudry !? 

‘O. Pierre, would that I, would that you, had neyer entered, the 
path which has conducted us. to this fearful strait! That we had 
died, if need be, of hunger and cold, rather than have purchased this 


‘Alas, no! but it may perhaps be partially eyen yet, atoned for. 
Let the lady have her child, and this miserable Wealth, too, if; she 
will, which neither cheers, nor warms, nor helps us.’ 

.f Why. do. you persist, woman,’ cried Pierre. Duclos fiercely, ‘in 
these eternal and unavailing lamentations ? They weary me. After 
all; it was your hand that administered the poison. to. Annette, not 
mine. 

‘And do you reproach me, Pierre, with the crime which. you 
Suggested, counselled, urged me to commit? Did you not mix the 
fatal cup, and spite-—_ 

(§ Silence, woman! Hark! someone is knocking at the front- 
street door !’ 

oThey paused to listen, and as they did so, the curtain which 
shrouded the alcove suddenly opened in the centre, and Valérie, 
pale as despair, rigid as death, stood before them ! 

Had the earth suddenly yawned beneath their feet, and displayed 
the. nethermost abyss, the horror of that moment could not have 
been surpassed,... There stood glaring at. each other those three 
unfortunates—stunned, overwhelmed, conscious only that a universe 
had. crumbled at the fect. of each, and that all for which they had 
lived, toiled, sinned, hoped, and lived for, was lost, lost, lost, for 
ever lost! 

‘Valérie!’ at length gasped Duclos faintly, recovering from the 
shock, and Staggering towards her with outstretched arms. ‘We 
did but jest, Valérie—but jest, dear Valérie—nought else ’°—_. 

“Approach me not!’ shrieked the wretched girl, shrinking with 
horror from him. ‘Touch me not! O God, God, God!’ she 
continued, tossing her arms wildly in the air, ‘would that I had 
never been born !’ 

The knocking at the outer-door was repeated louder and more 
imperatively than before. 

“Hark! she exclaimed with frenzied eagerness; ‘hark! the 
ministers of vengeance are already at your heels. F ly, fly, wretched 
man! Fly, O wretched mother, from the doom about to burst 
upon you.’ 

‘You rave, Valérie! We did but jest, I tell you ; and even were 
it otherwise, what evidence can be adduced ’—— 
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“Listen, murderer!’ cried the maddened girl, springing forward 
and grasping him by the’ Wrist, and at'the'same time casting off 
Julie, who, terrified and bewildered, clung to her gown—‘listen ! ss 
7, your daughter, your Valérie, have betrayed ‘you’ to the ‘scaffold’; 
have repeated the whole‘hidéous lie which you palmed off upon me, 
to De Liancourt ; ‘told him that 7 saw the fatal cup’ administered to 
Annette !°'Oh, now I ‘comprehend it ‘all; and ‘a thousand ' things 
beside; so datk atid bewildering before!’ And I tell'you he is already 
at the door with the officers of justice !” 1 oF EVE 

Again the thundering summons’ échoed through’ the house; ‘and a 
stern’ voice was Hédrd to‘exclaim : “Ouvrez ! de par'la loi? <>" 
°F Mother, “you “hear !?°'shricked ‘Valérie, ° franticly ‘clasping her 
mother’s knees—‘ You hear they démand ‘admittance in the name of 
the law? °F ly fly fromthe ‘scaffold ‘your own ‘child’Has “raised for 
Fou? Ort! yw vor I ! Bl rf oi 

oThe ‘mother moved inot, spoké ‘not! The’ fascination’ of sudden 
terror held her rooted to the spot in dumb amazement. > TLEETL 

Once moré'the stern summons was repeated; and then foll6wed 
the rending and crashing of wood. ‘They were breaking down the 
door. . ) JUS 16381 

“A wild imprecation burst from’ Duclos as he glared bewilderedly 
around, as if in search of some means of defence or escape. His 
brain’ was ih?’a whirl; and he could no longer calculate or reason 
upon how far Valérie cor/d have’ committed him. /091'8 9) 2 ovowle 

‘Silence, Pierre !”" exclaimed” Madame Duclos,’ recovering “het 
spééch; ‘ and if you can," savé yourself! ‘Here; through this ‘open 
easement! ‘The next house is empty; atid you ‘can’ pass alotig°as 
yout didyesterday in chase 6f' the=bird.’~ The ‘opening betwéen ‘the 
houses isnot wide, “Haste? Wy hour is’ come; but you may yet 
es¢ape—Ah !” shé exclaimed With a sudden’ shriek, “he has missed 
the leap !/°O God, forgive him!’ She turned from ‘the dread sight, 
sick to death, and as she fell into her daughter’s outstretched arms, 
the lifesblood jetted forth ina copious and rapid stream.‘ At the 
Same instant the door ‘burst Open, and the room was filled by the 
officers’ of justice, followed by Dé Liancourt, Duplessis, and’‘Lord 
and’ Lady ‘Ormsby. orqqhA” | 
‘An hour afterwards, Valérie was alone with her’ mother. A éon- 
féssion, drawn up by the ‘commissary’ of police, more for the sakée'of 
establishing the identity of Julie Arlington than for aught“else) had 
been signed by the dying woman’; and Julie, obliged to “be ‘torn 
from her beloved friend’s arms by force, was’ already on her! road'to 
England. t 

No sound was heard in the room save the ticking of the pendule, 
reminding ‘the expiring sinner how'rapidly the few remaining 
moments left to her were passing away. ‘ The foreign lady, Valérie,’ 
she’ murmured, “said, did she not, that she would provide for and 
shelter thee?’ 
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“Yes ; but oh, my mother! think not of me—I shall need no 
shelter—but think of yourself! O think whilst it is yet time!’ 
Valérie held a crucifix ‘before the swiftly glazing eyes of her dying 
parent: she did not appear to heed it; but at last a flash, as of 
parting intelligence, beamed forth from her upwardly directed eyes ; 
her hands were feebly joined together, and faintly murmuring : 
i ary Dieu juste et tout-puissant, pardon !’ she sank back, and 
expired, 


The fall of Duclos was partially broken by an instinctive clutch'at 
a flag hung out in token of rejoicing from one of the windows of the 
house towards which he had leaped; and he fell, stunned, maimed, 
bleeding, but still alive, upon the pavement : and officers of police 
hurrying up, Duclos, still unconscious, was carried to a fiacre, and 
driven off to prison. Arrived there, a surgeon examined his hurts, 
prescribed the necessary remedies for reducing the swellings of his 
broken limbs, and without pronouncing any opinion upon the probable 
ultimate result, withdrew till the morning ; and Duclos, who’ had 
fully recovered his senses, was alone with the dark silence. 

Alone, but for the thronging shapes which his disordered imagi- 
nation, conjured out of the thick blackness by which he’ was’ sur- 
rounded : mocking fiends that hissed in his shrinking ears all that 
he might have been—all that he now was—all that might in the 
future, in the great ‘perhaps, await him. ‘Can it be, murmured 
the despairing wretch, pressing his outspread hands upon his eyes 
and forehead, as if to shut out those torturing fantasies, and still the 
palpitation of his throbbing brain—‘can it be that the old creed of 
a superintending Providence is, after all, true 2? 

The entrance of two persons with the embrocations and other 
appliances ordered by the surgeon interrupted his troubled com- 
munings. Their task occupied a considerable time ; at the end of 
which an opiate was administered to the patient, and he sank into 
uneasy slumber. 

He was awaked in the cold gray light of the morning by the 
entrance of a young man, one of the surgeon’s assistants, with whom 
he had been slightly acquainted. His mind was calmer now ; the 
agonising pain of his wounds had entirely left him, and renewed 
hopes of life, of escape from the meshes of the blind, if iron law, 
flushed his haggard cheeks with a faint hectic, and partially relit his 
sunken eyes. 

‘Courage, Monsieur Duclos!? exclaimed the young man ; ‘courage, 
mon ami. This little affair may not have so very bad a termination, 
after all. Monsieur Duval will be here in about an hour, and the 
operation will be over in a twinkling? 

‘Operation !? 

‘Parbleu! it is your only chance !—Ah ¢a,’ continued the student, 
‘here comes Monsieur Duval nearly an hour before his time? 
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‘Is amputation inevitable?” demanded Duclos in a faint voice. 

‘] will tell you directly,’ replied the surgeon coldly, as he approached 
the pallet, and removed the bed-clothes. The examination lasted 
but a few seconds, The covering was replaced, and M. Duval looked 
with stern meaning in the patient’s face. 

‘There will be no operation required, Monsieur Duclos. Mortifi- 
cation, as I apprehended, has already supervened, and you have but 
a few hours to live.’ 

Acry of uttermost despair burst from the miserable man as he 
sprang up in the bed, and glared like a wild animal at bay at the 
unmoyed surgeon. 

‘Shall I send you a priest, Monsieur Duclos?’ Duval added with 
a slight sneer. ‘ They are re-established, you know.’ 

The only answer was a yell of agony from the wretched being, as 
he fell back on his pillow, and buried his face in the bed-clothes. A 
minute afterwards, Duclos was again alone with the dread silence, 
and within the now visible shadow of death. The shadow grew and 
deepened, and in a few hours the silence of mortality had become 
eternal. 1 

“A terrible but not utterly hopeless parting of an immortal, but 
stained and defaced soul, writes De Liancourt in his diary, from 
which much has been already quoted; ‘for there mingled with his 
dark fancies wailing expressions of repentance and remorse, and 
trembling hope, awakened doubtless by the tones of a sweet angel- 
voice, which in those last moments, as throughout his life, alone had 
power to soothe and calm his gloomy and perturbed spirit.’ 

Auguste le Blanc, ignorant of the calamity that had befallen him, 
repaired in the morning to the early service of the church of Saint 
Rocque.. Valérie had. been there, the old quéteuse told him, about 
an hour before, had said her prayers, and departed. With a beating 
heart the lover hastened to the Rue Vivienne. THe did not see 
Valérie ; but as he turned homeward with dizzy brain and reeling 
step, he no longer wondered that the flowers and blossoms, worn 
yesterday with so much modest pride, were now scattered, faded and 
scentless, at the feet of the Christ. The world, he felt, had closed 
on Valézie. 


Even so. Within a month of the death of her parents, Valérie 
Duclos entered a convent of the strictest order, distant about twenty 
miles from Paris. The property her father died possessed of was 
transferred to one of the Paris hospitals. 

‘T have frequently attended, remarks De Liancourt, ‘the chapel 
of the Benedictine Convent when it was opened upon occasions of 
high church festival, attracted chiefly, if not solely, by the interest 
excited in me by the gentle, pure-minded daughter of Duclos. I 
seldom saw her, and but once, I think, spoke to her; but I could 
always recognise the tones of her sweet, patient voice in the 
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beseeching choral harmonies which at intervals of the service arose 
from the veiled nuns; and I knew that the winged canticle, as it 
went up to heaven, ever bore with it the soul-supplication of that 


meck, guileless, trusting child for the guilty, but still loved, authors 
of her being,’ 


VIII. 


About eleven years after these events, and ‘only two days after 
peace had again unsealed the ports of France, an English travelling- 
carriage, containing Lord and Lady Ormsby and. Miss Arlington, 
was driving with hot speed along one of the principal highways of 
that country. It drew up at the gate of a:convent. ~- 

‘Am I too late?’ said the younger lady, addressing the superior of 
the convent, who had been apparently expecting her. 

“I think not, mademoiselle ; but you have not a moment to spare. 
Follow me,’ 

The superior or abbess of the convent led the way, and Miss 
Arlington, passionately weeping, followed. ‘There, said the guide, 
pointing to one of the dormitories—‘ there is your friend: she desired 
to see you alone.’ An instant afterwards, the long-sundered com- 
panions were in each other’s arms. 

‘Valérie, beloved friend and sister, do I arrive but to behold you 
thus?’ 

‘Thou kind, beautiful Julie !’ replied a sweet voice, most musical, 
though scarcely louder than a whisper, whilst a smile, reflected from 
the angel-faces bending in love over that holy death-scene, illumi- 
nated the pale, wasted features of the speaker—‘how could I be 
found in a more blessed state than in sight of heaven, and encircled 
in those dear arms?’ The smile did not pass away; and Julie, 
fearing to disturb her by a breath, continued to hold her in her 
mute embrace. The superior, who had followed with noiseless steps, 
at length touched her arm ; ‘ Your Valérie is in heaven ! She waited 
but to bid you farewell. 


Julie Arlington, for many brilliant years a peeress of the realm, 
and still the life and grace of the distinguished circle in which she 
moves, has never ceased to think with regretful tenderness, and with 
a chastened spirit, amid all the glare and grandeur of her position, 


upon the modest virtues, the grievous trials, and the final recompense 
of Valérie. 
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LOCH-NA-GARR. 


[WAY, ye gay landscapes, ye gardens of roses ! 

In you let the minions of luxury rove; 
oH Restore me the rocks where the snow-flake reposes, 
Though still they are sacred to freedom and love. 
aes #) Yet, Caledonia, beloved are thy mountains, 

Round their white summits though elements war, 

‘Though cataracts foam, ’stead of smooth-flowing fountains, 

I sigh for the valley of dark Loch-na-Garr. 


Ah, there my young footsteps in infancy wandered! 
My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the plaid ; 
On chieftains long perished my memory pondered, 
As daily I strode through the pine-covered glade. 
I sought not my home till the day’s dying glory 
Gave place to the rays of the bright polar star; 
For fancy was cheered by traditional story, 
Disclosed by the natives of dark Loch-na-Garr. 


* Shades of the dead! have I not heard your voices 
Rise on the night-rolling breath of the gale?’ 
Surely the soul of the hero rejoices, 
ik nie on the wind o’er his own Highland vale? 
oO, 120. 
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Round Loch-na-Garr, while the stormy mist gathers, 
Winter presides in his cold icy car; 

Clouds there encircle the forms of my fathers— 
They dwell in the tempests of dark Loch-na-Garr. 


‘Tll-starred, though brave, did no visions foreboding 
Tell you that fate had forsaken your cause?’ 
Ah! were you destined to die at Culloden? 
Victory crowned not your fall with applause : 
Still were you happy, in death’s earthy slumber 
You rest with your clan in the caves of Braemar; 
The pibroch resounds to the piper’s loud number 
Your deeds on the echoes of dark Loch-na-Garr. 


Years have rolled on, Loch-na-Garr, since I left you; 
Years must elapse ere I tread you again; 
Nature of verdure and flowers has bereft you, 
Yet still are you dearer than Albion’s plain. 
England! thy beauties are tame and domestic 
To one who has roved o’er the mountains afar; 
O for the crags that are wild and majestic, 
The steep frowning glories of dark Loch-na-Garr! 


—Hours of Idleness. 


SOLITUDE. 


TO sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been ; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold; 
Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean: 
This is not solitude; ’tis but to hold 
Converse with nature’s charms, and view her stores unrolled. 


But ’midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 

To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 

And roam along, the world’s tired denizen, 

With none who bless us, none whom we can bless; 

Minions of splendour shrinking from distress! ~ 

None that, with kindred consciousness endued, 

If we were not, would seem to smile the less 

Of all that flattered, followed, sought, and sued ; 
This is to be alone; this, this is solitude! 

—Childe Harold. 
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GREECE 


HE who hath bent him o’er the dead, 
Ere the first day of death is fled, 
The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress 
(Before Decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers), 
And marked the mild angelic air, 
The rapture of repose that’s there, 
The fixed yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek, 
And—but for that sad shrouded eye, 

That fires not, wins not, weeps not, now, 

And but for that chill, changeless brow, 
Where cold Obstruction’s apathy 
Appals the gazing mourner’s heart, 
As if to him it could impart 
The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon ; 
Yes, but for these, and these alone, 
Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour, 
He still might doubt the tyrant’s power ; 
So fair, so calm, so softly sealed, 
The first, last look by death revealed! 
Such is the aspect of this shore: 
Tis Greece, but living Greece no more! 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start, for soul is wanting there. 
Hers is the loveliness in death, 
That parts not quite with parting breath ; 
But beauty with that fearful bloom, 
That hue which haunts it to the tomb— 
Expression’s last receding ray, 
A gilded halo hovering round decay, 
The farewell beam of Feeling past away! 

Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly birth, 
Which gleams, but warms no more its cherished earth! 


Clime of the unforgotten brave! 
Whose land from plain to mountain-cave 
Was Freedom’s home or Glory’s grave! 
Shrine of the mighty! can it be, 

That this is all remains of thee? 
Approach, thou craven crouching slave: 

Say, is not this Thermopylz ? 

These waters blue that round you lave, 

O servile offspring of the free— 
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Pronounce what sea, what shore is this ? 

The gulf, the rock of Salamis! 

These scenes, their story not unknown, 

Arise, and make again your own; 

Snatch from the ashes of your sires 

The embers of their former fires ; 

And he who in the strife expires, 

Will add to theirs a name of fear, 

That Tyranny shall quake to hear, 

And leave his sons a hope, a fame, 

They too will rather die than shame: 

For Freedom’s battle once begun, 

Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft, is ever won. 

Bear witness, Greece, thy living page, 

Attest it many a deathless age! 

While kings, in dusty darkness hid, 

Have left a nameless pyramid ; 

Thy heroes, though the general doom 

Hath swept the column from their tomb, 

A mightier monument command— 

The mountains of their native land! 

There points thy Muse to stranger’s eye 

The graves of those that cannot die! 

*Twere long to tell, and sad to trace, 

Each step from splendour to disgrace ; 

Enough—no foreign foe could quell 

Thy soul, till from itself it fell; 

Yes! Self-abasement paved the way 

To villain-bonds and despot sway, 
—The Giaour, 


NIGHT-STORM IN THE ALPS. 


THE sky is changed !—and such a change! O night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your Strength, as is the light 
Ofa dark eye in woman! Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud! 


And this is in the night: most glorious night! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me be 
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A sharer in thy fierce and far delight— 

A portion of the tempest and of thee! 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 

And now again ’tis black—and now the glee 

Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth, 
As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s birth. 


Now, where the swift Rhone cleaves his way between 
Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 
In hate, whose mining depths so intervene, 
That they can meet no more, though broken-hearted ; 
Though in their souls, which thus each other thwarted, 
Love was the very root of the fond rage 
Which blighted their life’s bloom, and then departed :— 
Itself expired, but leaving them an age 

Of years all winters—war within themselves to wage. 


Now, where the quick Rhone thus hath cleft his way, 
The mightiest of the storms hath ta’en his stand: 
For here, not one, but many, make their play, _ 
And fling their thunderbolts from hand to hand, 
Flashing and cast around: of all the band, 
The brightest through these parted hills hath forked 
His lightnings—as if he did understand 
That in such gaps as desolation worked, 

There the hot shaft should blast whatever therein lurked. 


Sky, mountains, river, winds, lake, lightnings! ye, 
With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a soul 
To make these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things that have made me watchful; the far roll 
Of your departing voices is the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless—if I rest. 
But where of ye, O tempests! is the goal? 
Are ye like those within the human breast ? 

Or do ye find, at length, like eagles, some high nest? 

—Childe Harold, 


: THE DYING, GLADIATOR. 


I SEE before me the gladiator lie: 

He leans upon his hand; his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And his drooped head sinks gradually low: 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
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Like the first of a thunder-shower; and now 
The arena swims around him—he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch 
who won. 


He heard it, but he heeded not ; his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 

He recked not of the life he lost nor prize, 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay: 

There were his young barbarians all at play, 

There was their Dacian mother—he, their sire, 

Butchered to make a Roman holiday! 

All this rushed with his blood. Shall he expire, 
And unavenged? Arise! ye Goths, and glut your ire! 


—lbid. 


MY NATIVE LAND—GOOD-NIGHT! 


* ADIEU, adieu! my native shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue; 
The night-winds sigh, the breakers roar, 
And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 
Yon sun that sets upon the sea 
We follow in his flight ; 
Farewell awhile to him and thee, 
My native land—good-night! 


* A few short hours, and he will rise 
To give the morrow birth; 

And I shall hail the main and skies, 
But not my mother earth. 

Deserted is my own good hall, 
Its hearth is desolate; 

Wild weeds are gathering on the wall; 
My dog howls at the gate. 


* Come hither, hither, my little page! 
Why dost thou weep and wail? 

Or dost thou dread the billows’ rage, 
Or tremble at the gale? 

But dash the tear-drop from thine eye; 
Our ship is swift and strong: 

Our fleetest falcon scarce can fly 
More merrily along.’ 


‘Let winds be shrill, let waves roll high, 
I fear not wave nor wind: 
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Yet marvel not, Sir Childe, that I 
Am sorrowful in mind; 

For I have from my father gone, 
A mother whom I love, 

And have no friend, save these alone, 
But thee—and One above. 


‘My father blessed me fervently, 
Yet did not much complain ; 

But sorely will my mother sigh 
Till I come back again.’ 

‘ Enough, enough, my little lad! 
Such tears become thine eye ; 

If I thy guileless bosom had, 
Mine own would not be dry. 


‘Come hither, hither, my stanch yeoman, 
Why dost thou look so pale ? 

Or dost thou dread a French foeman? 
Or shiver at the gale?’ 

‘Deem’st thou I tremble for my life? 
Sir Childe, I’m not so weak ; 

But thinking on an absent wife 
Will blanch a faithful cheek. 


‘My spouse and boys dwell near thy hall, 
Along thy bordering lake, 
And when they on their father call, 
What answer shall she make ?’ 
‘Enough, enough, my yeoman good, 
Thy grief let none gainsay ; 
But I, who am of lighter mood, 
Will laugh to flee away. 


‘For pleasures past I do not grieve, 
Nor perils gathering near ; 

My greatest grief is, that I leave 
No thing that claims a tear. 

And now I’m in the world alone, 
Upon the wide, wide sea : 

But why should I for others groan, 
When none will sigh for me? 


‘With thee, my bark, Ill swiftly go 
Athwart the foaming brine ; 

Nor care what land thou bear’st me to, 
So not again to mine. 

Welcome, welcome, ye dark blue waves! 
And when you fail my sight, 
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Welcome, ye deserts, and ye caves! 
My native land—good-night !’ 
—lbid. 


WILD HORSES. 


METHOUGHT I heard a courser neigh, 
From out yon tuft of blackening firs. 
Is it the wind those branches stirs ? 
No, no! from out the forest prance 

A trampling troop ; I see them come! 
In one vast squadron they advance ! 

I strove to cry ; my lips were dumb. 
The steeds rush on in plunging pride ; 
But where are they the reins to guide ? 
A thousand horse, and none to ride! 
With flowing tail, and flying mane, 
Wide nostrils, never stretched by pain, 
Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein, 

And feet that iron never shod, 

And flanks unscarred by spur or rod, 
A thousand horse, the wild, the free, 
Like waves that follow o’er the sea, 

Came thickly thundering on, 

As if our faint approach to meet ; 
The sight renerved my courser’s feet : 
A moment staggering, feebly fleet, 
A moment, with a faint low neigh 

He answered, and then fell ; 

With gasps and glazing eyes he lay, 

And reeking limbs immovable. 

His first and last career is done! 
On came the troop ; they saw him stoop, 

They saw me strangely bound along 

His back, with many a bloody thong : 
They stop, they start, they snuff the air; 
Gallop a moment here and there ; 
Approach, retire, wheel round and round ; 
Then plunging back with sudden bound, 
Headed by one black mighty steed, 
Who seemed the patriarch of his breed, 

Without a single speck or hair 
Of white upon his shaggy hide ; 

They snort, they foam, neigh, swerve aside, 
And backward to the forest fly, 
By instinct from a human eye. 


—Mazeppa, 
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THE ISLES OF GREEE€EE. 


THE isles of Greece, the isles of Greece ! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 

Where grew the arts of war and peace— 
Where Delos rose, and Phcebus sprung ! 

Eternal summer gilds them yet, 

But all, except their sun, is set. 


The Scian and the Teian muse, 
The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute, 
Have found the fame your shores refuse ; 
Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds which echo further west 
Than your sires’ ‘ Islands of the Blest.’ 


The mountains look on Marathon— 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dreamed that Greece might still be free ; 
For standing on the Persians’ grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 


A king sat on the rocky brow 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis ; 
And ships, by thousands, lay below, 
And men in nations—all were his! 
He counted them at break of day— 
And when the sun set, where were they ? 


And where are they? and where art thou, 
My country? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now— 
The heroic bosom beats no more! 
And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine? 


’Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 
Though linked among a fettered race, 
To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face; 
For what is left the poet here? 
For Greeks a blush—for Greece a tear. 


Must we but weep o’er days more blest ? 
Must we but blush ?—Our fathers bled. 
Earth! render back from out thy breast 


- A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 
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Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopyle ! 


What ! silent still? and silent all? 
Ah no !—the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent’s fall, 
And answer : ‘ Let one living head, 
But one arise—we come, we come !’ 
’Tis but the living who are dumb, 


In vain—in vain ; strike other chords $ 
Fill high the cup with Samian wine ! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 
And shed the blood of Scio’s vine! 
Hark! rising to the ignoble call— 
How answers each bold Bacchanal ! 


You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one ? 
You have the letters Cadmus gave—— 
Think ye he meant them for a slave? 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 
We will not think of themes like these ! 
It made Anacreon’s song divine : 
He served—but served Polycrates— 
A tyrant ; but our masters then 
Were still at least our countrymen. 


The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom’s best and bravest friend = 
That tyrant was Miltiades ! 

O that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
On Suli’s rock, and Parga’s shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 
Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 
And there perhaps some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 


Trust not for freedom to the Franks— 
They have a king who buys and sells : 
In native swords, and native ranks, 
The only hope of courage dwells ; 
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But Turkish force, and Latin fraud, 
Would break your shield, however broad. 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade— 
I see their glorious black eyes shine ; 
But gazing on each glowing maid, 
My own the burning tear-drop laves, 
To think such breasts must suckle slaves, 


Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep, 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die: 
A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine— 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine ! 
—Don Fuan. 


BRIGHT BE THE PLACE OF THY SOUL 


BRIGHT be the place of thy soul! 
No lovelier spirit than thine 

E’er burst from its mortal control, 
In the orbs of the blessed to shine. 


On earth thou wert all but divine, 
As thy soul shall immortally be ; 
And our sorrow may cease to repine, 
When we know that thy God is with thee. 


Light be the turf of thy tomb! 
May its verdure like emeralds be : 
There should not be the shadow of gloom 
In aught that reminds us of thee. 


Young flowers and an evergreen tree 
May spring from the spot of thy rest : 
But nor cypress nor yew let us see ; 
For why should we mourn for the blest? 
— Occasional Pieces. 


THRASIMENE 


AND I roam 
By Thrasimene’s lake, in the defiles 
Fatal to Roman rashness, more at home ; 
For there the Carthaginian’s warlike wiles 
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Come back before me, as his skill beguiles 
The host between the mountains and the shore, 
Where courage falls in her despairing files, 
And torrents, swollen to rivers with their gore, 
Reek through the sultry plain, with legions scattered o’er, 


Like to a forest felled by mountain winds ; 
And such the storm of battle on this day, 
And such the frenzy, whose convulsion blinds 
To all save carnage, that, beneath the fray, 
An earthquake reeled unheededly away ! 
None felt stern nature rocking at his feet, 
And yawning forth a grave for those who lay 
Upon their bucklers for a winding-sheet ; 
Such is the absorbing hate when warring nations meet ! 


The earth to them was as a rolling bark 

Which bore them to eternity ; they saw 

The ocean round, but had no time to mark 

The motions of their vessel ; nature’s law, 

In them suspended, recked not of the awe 

Which reigns when mountains tremble, and the birds 

Plunge in the clouds for refuge, and withdraw 

From their down-toppling nests ; and bellowing herds 
Stumble o’er heaving plains, and man’s dread hath no words. 


Far other scene is Thrasimene now : 
Her lake a sheet of silver, and her plain 
Rent by no ravage save the gentle plough ; 
Her aged trees rise thick as once the slain 
Lay where their roots are; but a brook hath ta’en— 
A little rill of scanty stream and bed— 
A name of blood from that day’s sanguine rain ; 
And Sanguinetto tells ye where the dead 
Made the earth wet, and turned the unwilling waters red. 


— Childe Harold. 


SHIPWRECK. 


THEN rose from sea to sky the wild farewell— 

Then shrieked the timid, and stood still the brave— 
Then some leaped overboard with dreadful yell, 

As eager to anticipate their grave ; 
And the sea yawned around her like a hell, 

And down she sucked with her the whirling wave, 
Like one who grapples with his enemy, 


And strives to strangle him before he die. 
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And first one universal shriek there rushed, 

Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 
Of echoing thunder ; and then all was hushed, 

Save the wild wind and the remorseless dash 
Of billows ; but at intervals there gushed, 

Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 
A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony, 

—Don Fuane 


EVENING. 


O HEsPERUus! thou bringest all good things— 
Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer, 

To the young bird the parent’s brooding wings, 
The welcome stall to the o’erlaboured steer ; 

Whate’er of peace about our hearthstone clings, 
Whate’er our household gods protect of dear, 

Are gathered round us by thy look of rest ; 

Thou bring’st the child, too, to the mother’s breast. 


Soft hour ! which wakes-the wish and melts the heart 

Of those who sail the seas, on the first day 
When they from their sweet friends are torn apart ; 

Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way, 
As the far bell of vesper makes him start, 

Seeming to weep the dying day’s decay ; 
Is this a fancy which our reason scorns? 
Ah, surely nothing dies but something mourns! 

—Lbid. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 


THE Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 


Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 

- That host with their banners at sunset were seen : 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 


For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed ; 
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And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still! 


And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride: 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 


And there lay the rider, distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 


And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord! 
— Occasional Pieces. 


FIRST LOVE, 


TIS sweet to hear 

At midnight on the blue and moonlit deep, 
The song and oar of Adria’s gondolier, 

By distance mellowed, o’er the waters sweep ; 
Tis sweet to see the evening star appear ; 

Tis sweet to listen as the night-winds creep 
From leaf to leaf; ’tis sweet to view on high 
The rainbow, based on ocean, span the sky. 


Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 

Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home ; 
Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 

Our coming, and look brighter when we come ; 
*Tis sweet to be awakened by the lark, 

Or lulled by falling waters ; sweet the hum 
Of bees, the voice of girls, the song of birds, 
The lisp of children, and their earliest words. 

* * % 

But sweeter still than this, than these, than all, 

Is first and passionate love : it stands alone, 
Like Adam’s recollection of his fall ; 

The tree of knowledge has been plucked : all’s known— 
And life yields nothing further to recall 

Worthy of this ambrosial sin, so shewn, 
No doubt in fable, as the unforgiven 
Fire which Prometheus filched for us from heaven. 

—Don Juan 
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NATURE. 


DEAR Nature is the kindest mother still, 
Though always changing, in her aspect mild ; 
From her bare bosom let me take my fill, 
Her never-weaned, though not her favoured child. 
Oh! she is fairest in her features wild, 
Where nothing polished dares pollute her path : 
To me by day or night she ever smiled, 
Though I have marked her when none other hath, 
And sought her more and more, and loved her best in wrath. 
— Childe Harold. 


I SAW THEE WEEP. 


I saw thee weep—the big bright tear 
Came o’er that eye of blue ; 

And then methought it did appear 
A violet dropping dew. 

I saw thee smile—the sapphire’s blaze 
Beside thee ceased to shine ; 

It could not match the living rays 
That filled that glance of thine. 


As clouds from yonder sun receive 
A deep and mellow dye, 
Which scarce the shade of coming eve 
Can banish from the sky— 
Those smiles unto the moodiest mind 
Their own pure joy impart* 
Their sunshine leaves a glow behind 
That lightens o’er the heart. 
—LHebrew Melodies. 


THE WILD GAZELLE. 


THE wild gazelle on Judah’s hills 
Exulting yet may bound, 

And drink from all the living rills 
That gush on holy ground ; 

Its airy step and glorious eye 

May glance in tameless transport by. 


A step as fleet, an eye more bright, 
Hath Judah witnessed there ; 
And o’er her scenes of lost delight 
Inhabitants more fair. 
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. The cedars wave on Lebanon, 
But Judah’s statelier maids are gone! 


More blest each palm that shades those plains 
Than Israel’s scattered race ; 

For, taking root, it there remains 
In solitary grace : 

It cannot quit its place of birth— 

It will not live in other earth. 


But we must wander witheringly, 
In other lands to die; 
And where our fathers’ ashes be, 
Our own may never lie. 
Our temple hath not left a stone, 
And mockery sits on Salem’s throne. 


—Slbid. 


DEATH OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


Hark! forth from the abyss a voice proceeds, 
A long low distant murmur of dread sound, 
Such as arises when a nation bleeds 
With some deep and immedicable wound ; 
Through storm and darkness yawns the rending ground, 
The gulf is thick with phantoms, but the chief 
Seems royal still, though with her head discrowned, 
And pale, but lovely, with maternal grief 
She clasps a babe, to-whom her breast yields no relief. 


Scion of chiefs and monarchs, where art thou? 
Fond hope of many nations, art thou dead ? 
Could not the grave forget thee, and lay low 
Some less majestic, less beloved head ? 
In the sad midnight, while thy heart still bled, 
The mother of a moment, o’er thy boy, 
Death hushed that pang for ever: with thee fled 
The present happiness and promised joy 
Which filled the imperial isles so full it seemed to cloy. 


Peasants bring forth in safety. Can it be, 

O thou that wert so happy, so adored ! 

Those who weep not for kings shall weep for thee, 
And Freedom’s heart, grown heavy, cease to hoard 
Her many griefs for ONE; for she had poured 


Her orisons for thee, and o’er thy head 
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Beheld her Iris. Thou, too, lonely lord, 
And desolate consort—vainly wert thou wed ! 
The husband of a year! the father of the dead! 


Of sackcloth was thy wedding-garment made ; 

Thy bridal’s fruit is ashes: in the dust 

The fair-haired Daughter of the Isles is laid, 

The love of millions! How we did intrust 

Futurity to her! and, though it must 

Darken above our bones, yet fondly deemed 

Our children should obey her child, and blessed 

Her and her hoped-for seed, whose promise seemed 
Like stars to shepherds’ eyes—’twas but a meteor beamed. 


Woe unto us, not her; for she sleeps well : 
The fickle reek of popular breath, the tongue 
Of hollow counsel, the false oracle, 
Which from the birth of monarchy hath rung 
Its knell in princely ears, till the o’erstung 
Nations have armed in madness, the strange fate 
Which tumbles mightiest sovereigns, and hath flung 
Against their blind omnipotence a weight 
Within the opposing scale, which crushes soon or late. 


These might have been her destiny ; but no ; 
- Our hearts deny it : and so young, so fair, 
Good without effort, great without a foe ; 
But now a bride and mother—and now Zhere/ 
How many ties did that stern moment tear ! 
From thy sire’s to his humblest subject’s breast 
Is linked the electric chain of that despair, 
Whose shock was as an earthquake’s, and opprest 
The land which loved thee so that none could love thee best. 
—Childe Harold, 


TO HIS SISTER—FROM THE RHINE. 


THE castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine, 
And hills all rich with blossomed trees, 
And fields which promise corn and wine, 
And scattered cities crowning these, 
Whose far white walls along them shine, 
17 
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Have strewed a scene which I should see 
With double joy wert zou with me. 


And peasant girls, with deep blue eyes, 

And hands which offer early flowers, 

Walk smiling o’er this paradise ; 

Above, the frequent feudal towers 

Through green leaves lift their walls of gray, 
And many a rock which steeply lowers, 

And noble arch in proud decay, 

Look o’er this vale of vintage-bowers ; 

But one thing want these banks of Rhine— 
Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine! 


I send the lilies given to me ; 

Though long before thy hand they touch, 

I know that they must withered be, 

But yet reject them not as such; 

For I have cherished them as dear, 
Because they yet may meet thine eye, 
And guide thy soul to mine even here, 
When thou behold’st them drooping nigh, 
And knowest them gathered by the Rhine, 
And offered from my heart to thine! 


The river nobly foams and flows, 

The charm of this enchanted ground, 

And all its thousand turns disclose 

Some fresher beauty varying round: _ 
The haughtiest breast its wish might bound 
Through life to dwell delighted here ; 

Nor could on earth a spot be found 

To nature and to me so dear, 

Could thy dear eyes, in following mine, 
Still sweeten more these banks of Rhine! 


MIDNIGHT SCENE. 


?TIS midnight : on the mountains brown 
The cold, round moon shines deeply down; 
Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 

Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 
Bespangled with those isles of light, 

So wildly, spiritually bright : 


—Ibid. 
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Who ever gazed upon them shining, 
And turned to earth without repining, 
Nor wished for wings to flee away, 
And mix with their eternal ray ? 
The waves on either shore lay there 
Calm, clear, and azure as the air ; 
And scarce their foam the pebbles shook, 
But murmured meekly as the brook. 
The winds were pillowed on the waves ; 
The banners drooped along their staves ; 
And as they fell around them furling, 
Above them shone the crescent curling ; 
And that deep silence was unbroke, 
Save where the watch his signal spoke, 
Save where the steed neighed oft and shrill, 
And echo answered from the hill, 
And the wide hum of that wild host 
Rustled like leaves from coast to coast, 
As rose the Muezzin’s voice in air, 
In midnight call to wonted prayer : 
It rose, that chanted mournful strain, 
Like some lone spirit’s o’er the plain : 
*Twas musical, but sadly sweet, 
Such as when winds and harp-strings meet, 
And take a long unmeasured tone, 
To mortal minstrelsy unknown, 

—Siege of Corinth. 


EASTERN TWILIGHT. 


It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard : 
It is the hour when lovers’ vows 
Seem sweet in every whispered word ; 
And gentle winds, and waters near, 
Make music to the lonely ear. 
Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 
And in the sky the stars are met, 
And on the wave is deeper blue, 
And on the leaf a browner hue, 
And in the heaven that clear obscure, 
So softly dark, and darkly pure, 
Which follows the decline of day, 
As twilight melts beneath the moon away, 
—farisina, 
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THE EAST. 


KNow ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime, 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime? 
Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine ; 
Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with perfume, 
Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gil in her bloom; 
Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute ; 
Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky, 
In colour though varied, in beauty may vie, 
And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye ; 
Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 
And all, save the spirit of man, is divine? 
’Tis the clime of the East ; ’tis the land of the sun— 
Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done? 
Oh! wild as the accents of lovers’ farewell, 
Are the hearts which they bear, and the tales which they tell. 
—Bride of Abydos. 


AMBITION. 


BuT quiet to quick bosoms is a hell, 
And ¢here hath been thy bane; there is a fire 
And motion of the soul which will not dwell 
In its own narrow being, but aspire 
Beyond the fitting medium of desire ; 
And, but once kindled, quenchless evermore, 
Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 
Of aught but rest ; a fever at the core, 

Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever bore. 


This makes the madmen who have made men mad 
By their contagion ; conquerors and kings, 
Founders of sects and systems, to whom add 
Sophists, bards, statesmen, all unquiet things 
Which stir too strongly the soul’s secret springs, 
And are themselves the fools to those they fool ; 
Envied, yet how unenviable! what stings 

Are theirs! one breast laid open were a school 


Which would unteach mankind the lust to shine or rule: 
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Their breath is agitation, and their life 
A storm whereon they ride, to sink at last, 
And yet so nursed and bigoted to strife, 
That should their days, surviving perils past, 
Melt to calm twilight, they feel overcast 
With sorrow and supineness, and so die ; 
Even as a flame unfed, which runs to waste 
With its own flickering, or a sword laid by, 
Which eats into itself, and rusts ingloriously. 


He who ascends to mountain-tops, shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow ; 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 
Must look down on the hate of those below. 
Though high adove the sun of glory glow, 
And far deneath the earth and ocean spread, 
Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 
And thus reward the toils which to those summits led. 
—Childe Harold, 


EVENING CONTEMPLATION. 


CLEAR, placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake, 
With the wild world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction : once I loved 
Torn ocean’s roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister’s voice reproved, 
That I with stern delights should e’er have been so moved. 


It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 
Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 
Save darkened Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep ; and, drawing near, 
There breathes a living. fragrance from the shore, 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more ; 


He is an evening reveller, who makes 
His life an infancy, and sings his fill ; 
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At intervals, some bird from out the brakes 

Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 

There seems a floating whisper on the hill ; 

But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 

All silently their tears of love instil, 

Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into nature’s breast the spirit of her hues. 


Ye stars! which are the poetry of heaven ! 
If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires—'tis to be forgiven, 
That in our aspirations to be great, 
Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, 
And claim a kindred with you ; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar, 
That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a star. 


All heaven and earth are still—though not in sleep, 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most ; 
And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep. 
All heaven and earth are still : from the high host 
Of stars, to the lulled lake and mountain-coast, 
All is concentred in a life intense, 
Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost, 
But hath a part of being, and a sense 

Of that which is of all Creator and defence. 


Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 

In solitude, where we are /east¢ alone; 

A truth, which through our being then doth melt, 

And purifies from self : it is a tone, 

The soul and source of music, which makes known 

Eternal harmony, and sheds a charm, 

Like to the fabled Cytherea’s zone, 

Binding all things with beauty ; ’twould disarm 
The spectre Death, had he substantial power to harm. 


Not vainly did the early Persian make 
His altar the high places, and the peak 
Of earth-o’ergazing mountains, and thus take 
A fit and unwalled temple, there to seek 
The spirit, in whose honour shrines are weak 
Upreared of human hands. Come, and compare 
Columns and idol-dwellings, Goth or Greek, 
With nature’s realms of worship—earth and air ; 
Nor fix on fond abodes to circumscribe thy prayer ! 
—lbid. 
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I WOULD I WERE A CARELESS CHILD. 


I WOULD I were a careless child, 
Still dwelling in my Highland cave, 
Or roaming through the dusky wild, 
’ Or bounding o’er the dark blue wave ; 
The cumbrous pomp of Saxon pride 
Accords not with the free-born soul, 
Which loves the mountain’s craggy side, 
And seeks the rocks where billows roll. 


Fortune ! take back these cultured lands, 
Take back this name of splendid sound! 
I hate the touch of servile hands, 
I hate the slaves that cringe around. 
Place me along the rocks I love, 
Which sound to ocean’s wildest roar ; 
I ask but this—again to rove 
Through scenes my youth hath known before. 


Few are my years, and yet I feel 
The world was ne’er designed for me : 
Ah! why do darkening shades conceal 
The hour when man must cease to be? 
Once I beheld a splendid dream, 
A visionary scene of bliss : 
Truth! wherefore did thy hated beam 
Awake me to a world like this? 


I loved—but those I loved are gone ; 
Had friends—my early friends are fled: 
How cheerless feels the heart alone, 
When all its former hopes are dead! 
Though gay companions o’er the bowl 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill; 
Though pleasure stirs the maddening soul, 
The heart, the heart is lonely still. 


Fain would I fly the haunts of men : 
I seek to shun, not hate mankind; 
My breast requires the sullen glen, 
Whose gloom may suit a darkened mind. 
Oh that to me the wings were given 
Which bear the turtle to her nest! 
Then would I cleave the vault of heaven, 
To flee away, and be at rest. 
—Hours of Idleness. 
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INCIDENT IN SHIPWRECK. 


THERE were two fathers in this ghastly crew, 
And with them their two sons, of whom the one 
Was more robust and hardy to the view, 
But he died early; and when he was gone, 
His nearest messmate told his sire, who threw 
One glance at him, and said: ‘ Heaven’s will be done! 
I can do nothing;’ and he saw him thrown 
Into the deep without a tear or groan. 


The other father had a weaklier child, 
Of a soft cheek, and aspect delicate ; 
But the boy bore up long, and with a mild 
And patient spirit held aloof his fate : 
Little he said, and now and then he smiled, 
As if to win a part from off the weight 
He saw increasing on his father’s heart, 
With the deep deadly thought that they must part. 


And o’er him bent his sire, and never raised 
His eyes from off his face, but wiped the foam 
From his pale lips, and ever on him gazed; 
And when the wished-for shower at length was come, 
And the boy’s eyes, which the dull film half-glazed, 
Brightened, and for a moment seemed to roam, 
He squeezed from out a rag some drops of rain 
Into his dying child’s mouth—but in vain, 


The boy expired—the father held the clay, 

And looked upon it long, and when at last 
Death left no doubt, and the dead burden lay 

Stiff on his heart, and pulse and hope were past, 
He watched it wistfully, until away 

*Twas borne by the rude wave wherein ’twas cast 3 
Then he himself sunk down all dumb and shivering, 
And gave no sign of life, save his limbs quivering. 


—Don Fuan, 


A SIMILE, 


As rising on its purple wing 

The insect-queen of eastern spring, 
O’er emerald meadows of Kashmeer 
Invites the young pursuer near, 

And leads him on from flower to flower 
A weary chase and wasted hour, 
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Then leaves him, as it soars on high, 

With panting heart and tearful eye— 

So Beauty lures the full-grown child, 

With hue as bright, and wing as wild; 

A chase of idle hopes and fears, 

Begun in folly, closed in tears. 

If won, to equal ills betrayed, 

Woe waits the insect and the maid; 

A life of pain, the loss of peace, 

From infant’s play and man’s caprice : 

The lovely toy so fiercely sought 

Hath lost its charm by being caught, 

For every touch that wooed its stay, 

Hath brushed its brightest hues away, 

Till charm, and hue, and beauty gone, 

*Tis left to fly or fall alone. 

With wounded wing, or bleeding breast, 

Ah! where shall either victim rest ? 

Can this with faded pinion soar 

From rose to tulip as before? 

Or Beauty, blighted in an hour, 

Find joy within her broken bower? 

No: gayer insects fluttering by, 

Ne’er droop the wing o’er those that die, 

And lovelier things have mercy shewn 

To every failing but their own, 

And every woe a tear can claim 

Except an erring sister’s shame. f 
—Farisina. 


WHEN COLDNESS WRAPS THIS SUFFERING CLAY. 


WHEN coldness wraps this suffering clay, 

Ah! whither strays the immortal mind? 
It cannot die, if cannot stray, 

But leaves its darkened dust behind. 
Then, unembodied doth it trace 

By steps each planet’s heavenly way? 
Or fill at once the realms of space, 

A thing of eyes, that all survey? 


Eternal, boundless, undecayed, 
A thought unseen, but seeing all, 
All, all in earth, or skies displayed, 
Shall it survey, shall it recall. 
Each fainter trace that memory holds 
So darkly of departed years, 
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In one broad glance the soul beholds, 
And all that was at once appears. 


Before creation peopled earth, 
Its eye shall roll through chaos back; 
And where the furthest heaven had birth, 
The spirit trace its rising track. 
And where the future mars or makes, 
Its glance dilate o’er all to be, : 
While sun is quenched or system breaks, 
Fixed in its own eternity. 


Above or love, hope, hate, or fear, 
It lives all passionless and pure : 
An age shall fleet like earthly year; 
Its years as moments shall endure. 
Away, away without a wing, 
O’er all, through all, its thoughts shall fly; 
A nameless and eternal thing, 
Forgetting what it was to die, 
— Occasional Pieces. 


THE OCEAN. 


ROLL on, thou deep and dark blue ocean—roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain = 

Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 

Stops with the shore; upon the watery plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan— 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown, 


His steps are not upon thy paths—thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him—thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee; the vile strength he wields 
For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 
And send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray, 
And howling, to his gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth; there let him lay, 


The armaments which thunder-strike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
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And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 

Their clay creator the vain title take 

Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 


Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee— 

Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 

Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 

And many a tyrant since: their shores obey 

The stranger, slave, or savage; their decay 

Has dried up realms to deserts: not so thou; 

Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play. 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow— 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 


Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 

Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 

Calm or convulsed—in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dark-heaving; boundless, endless, and sublime— 

The image of Eternity—the throne 

Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 


And I have loved thee, ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward: from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers—they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror—‘twas a pleasing fear; 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane—as I do here. 
— Childe Harold, 


ON HIS LAST BIRTH-DAY. 


Missolonghi, Fans 22, 1824. 
*TIs time this heart should be unmoved, 
Since others it hath ceased to move: 
Yet though I cannot be beloved, 
Still let me love ! 
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My days are in the yellow leaf; 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone ! 


The fire that on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle ; 
No torch is kindled at its blaze— 

A funeral pile. 


The hope, the fear, the jealous care, 
The exalted portion of the pain 
And power of love, I cannot share, 
But wear the chain. 


But ’tis not zias—and ’tis not here— 
Such thoughts should shake my soul, nor NOW, 
Where glory decks the hero’s bier, 
Or binds his brow. 


The sword, the banner, and the field, 

Glory and Greece, around me see! 

The Spartan, borne upon his shield, 
Was not more free. 


Awake ! (not Greece—she zs awake !) 
Awake, my spirit! Think through whom 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake, 
And then strike home! 


Seek out—less often sought than found— 
A soldier’s grave, for thee the best ; 
Then look around, and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest. 


— Occasional Pieces. 
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AMES WATT, the improver of the steam- 
engine, was born at Greenock in Renfrewshire, 
Scotland, on the 19th of January 1736. He 
was the descendant of a family the members 
of which, for several generations, had exhibited 
no small degree of ability. His great-grand- 

: father was the proprietor and farmer of a 

small estate in Aberdeenshire ; but taking part in the insurrection 

headed by Montrose, he was killed in one of the battles then fought, 
and his little property was confiscated. “This person’s son, Thomas 

Watt, was but an infant at the time of his father’s death. Left almost 

destitute by that event, he was taken care of by relations till he grew 
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up, when, manifesting a decided taste for mathematical science, 
in which he had already attained great proficiency, he removed 
to Greenock, and settled there as a teacher of navigation, surveying, 
and general mathematics. In this situation he acquired great 
reputation, and became one of the most respected and influential 
persons in the neighbourhood, filling for several years the office of 
baron-bailie, or chief magistrate of the burgh of Crawford’s Dike. 
He died in 1734, at the advanced age of ninety-two years, and was 
buried in the West Churchyard of Greenock, where, in the inscription 
on his tombstone, he is styled ‘ Professor of Mathematics’ He had 
two sons, John and James ; the elder of whom inherited his father’s 
mathematical talent, and followed his profession, first at Ayr, and 
afterwards in Glasgow, where he also enjoyed a large business as a 
surveyor. Among his qualifications was that of drawing with very 
great neatness and accuracy. He died in 1737, at the age of fifty 
years; and a chart of the course of the river Clyde which he left 
was published a few years afterwards by his younger brother James. 
This James Watt, the father of the great engineer, had settled. in his 
native town of Greenock, exercising his abilities, not in the special 
occupation to which his father and elder brother had devoted them- 
selves, but in the more general sphere of a merchant and public- 
spirited citizen. During a quarter of a century he held the offices 
of town-councillor and magistrate of Greenock; and in the discharge . 
of these offices he was noted for his activity and zeal for improve- 
ment. It was only in consequence of his own refusal that he did 
not fill the chair of provost, or chief-magistrate in Greenock. His 
special occupations were those of a block-maker and ship-chandler ; 
but in addition to these, he engaged in house and ship building, and 
general trading. The failure of some of his commercial speculations 
deprived him, long before his death, of a great part of the fortune 
which he had acquired. He died in 1782, at the age of eighty-four, 
having for some years lived retired from business. His wife, Agnes 
Muirhead, the mother of the illustrious Watt, was of a very respect- 
able family; of her disposition, and the character of her mind, we 
have no particular account. 

The subject of our memoir was the elder of two sons, the only 
children of the Greenock merchant and his wife. The younger, who 
was named John, had resolved to follow his father’s profession, but 
was drowned in 1763 on a voyage from Greenock to America, at the 
age of twenty-three years. James Watt, who was then in his twenty- 
seventh year, was thus left the only surviving son. 


WATTS CHILDHOOD AND EDUCATION—SETTLES IN GLASGOW 
AS A MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER. 


Regarding Watt’s childhood and the course of his early education, 
we have not much information, From the extreme delicacy of his 
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health when a child, he was able to attend the public school at 
Greenock only irregularly and at intervals; so that much of his 
elementary instruction was received at home. His mother taught 
him reading, and his father writing and arithmetic; and in his 
confinement to the house, of which his almost constant indisposition 
was the cause, he acquired those habits of inquisitiveness and 
precocious reflection so often observed in feeble-bodied children. 
“A gentleman one day calling upon his father, observed the child 
bending over a marble hearth with a piece of coloured chalk in his 
hand. “Mr Watt,” said he, “you ought to send that boy to school, 
and not allow him to trifle away his time at home.” “Look how my 
child is employed before you condemn him,” replied the father. The 
gentleman then observed that the child had drawn mathematical 
lines and circles on the hearth. He put various questions to the 
boy, and was astonished and gratified with the mixture of intelligence, 
quickness, and simplicity displayed in his answers: he was then 
trying to solve a problem in geometry.’* In this way, not by means 
of regular lessons, but by incessant employment on some subject of 
interest or other, Watt in early years acquired much of that general 
information for which he was in after-life remarkable. His father 
having, as a means of amusement, presented him with a number of 
tools such as are used in cabinet-work, he became exceedingly 
expert in handling them, and began to exhibit his mechanical taste 
in the fabrication of numerous toys, among which is mentioned a 
small electrical machine, with a bottle, probably for a cylinder. 

An anecdote related of him when he was about fourteen years of 
age, indicates the extreme restlessness and activity of his mind as a 
boy. Once having accompanied his mother on a visit to a friend in 
Glasgow, he was left behind on her return. The next time, however, 
that Mrs Watt came to Glasgow, her friend said to her: * You must 
take your son James home; I cannot stand the degree of excite- 
ment he keeps me in; I am worn out for want of sleep. Every 
evening before ten o’clock, our usual hour of retiring to rest, he 
contrives to engage me in conversation, then begins some striking 
tale, and, whether humorous or pathetic, the interest is so over- 
powering, that the family all listen to him with breathless attention, 
and hour after hour strikes unheeded” This wonderful faculty of 
story-telling, which robbed the Glasgow lady of her sleep, Watt pre- 
served throughout his life to a degree unparalleled perhaps except in 
Sir Waiter Scott. 

As he advanced into youth, Watt began to occupy himself with 
the sciences. The whole range of physics had attractions for him. 
In excursions in all directions from Greenock, and especially to the 
banks of Loch Lomond, he studied botany, entered eagerly into the 
geological speculations then beginning to awaken interest, and 


* Arago’s Life of Waitt. 
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collected traditions and ballads—all with equal enthusiasm. At 
home, during his hours of less robust health, he devoured books 
on chemistry and general science, among which was Gravesande’s 
Elements of Natural Philosophy. Medicine, surgery, and anatomy 
obtained their share of his attention ; the detailed descriptions of 
diseases given in medical works were familiar to him; and he was 
one day detected carrying into his room the head of a child recently 
dead, which he had managed somehow to procure, with the intention 
of dissecting it. In short, by incessant reading and mental activity, 
he had, before he entered on his nineteenth year, acquired and 
digested a vast mass of miscellaneous scientific information. 
Whether from the prevailing bent of his genius towards mecha- 
nical contrivance, or from some other cause connected with the 
nature of his father’s trade in Greenock, the profession which Watt 
chose was that of a mathematical and nautical instrument maker, 
To learn this art, or rather to perfect himself in it, he went to London 
in 1755, and placed himself under Mr John Morgan, an instrument- 
maker in Finch Lane, Cornhill. Thus, says M. Arago, ‘the man 
who was about to cover England with engines, in comparison with 
which the antique and colossal machine of Marly is but a pigmy, 
commenced his career by constructing with his own hands instru- 
ments which were fine, delicate, and fragile—those small but admir- 
able reflecting sextants to which navigation is so much indebted for 
its progress.’ After a residence of little more than a year in London, 
his continued feeble health obliged him to return to Scotland, where, 
in accordance with his own wishes and the advices of his friends, he 
‘commenced business as a mathematical instrument maker in Glas- 
gow. The date of his settlement in this city, where he was afterwards 
to work out some of his greatest triumphs, was 1757, when he had 
just passed his twenty-first year. At first, he experienced consider- 
able opposition, and a great deal of annoyance—one of the privileged 
corporations of the town regarding him as an intruder, and not 
entitled to practise the business which he professed, at that time a 
comparatively rare one in Scotland. Various means were tried to 
soothe down the offended parties, but without effect ; they would 
not even allow the young tradesman to set up a workshop on the 
smallest scale. At length, apparently through the exertions of the 
friends of his family, he was rescued from the dilemma by the autho- 
rities of the university, who gave him a convenient room within their 
precincts, and conferred on him the designation of Mathematical 
Instrument Maker to the College of Glasgow, a proceeding which 
was sufficient to quash all corporation enmity. In the workshop 
thus afforded him, Watt continued for a number of years to pursue 
his trade of making sextants, compasses, &c. for which articles he 
found customers both within and without the walls of the university. 
“There are still in existence, says M. Arago, ‘some small instru- 
ments which were at this time made entirely by Watt’s own hand, 
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and they are of very exquisite workmanship. I may add that his son 
has lately shewn me some of his first designs, and that they are truly 
remarkable for the delicacy and precision of the drawing. It was not 
without reason that Watt used to speak with complacency of his 
manual dexterity” This, as we have seen, was a gift which seemed 
to be hereditary in the family. 

At the time when Mr Watt took up his residence in Glasgow, 
there was a cluster of eminent men gathered together within the 
university such as is rarely to be found. Adam Smith was Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy ; Robert Simson of Mathematics; the 
illustrious Black filled the chair of Chemistry ; and Mr Dick, who, 
though less known to fame, is said to have been a man of great 
powers, held the professorship of Natural Philosophy. Robison, 
afterwards so celebrated for his attainments in physical science, 
which he displayed as a professor both in Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
was then a student. Watt’s position within the college brought him 
into contact with all these able men; and the shop of the young 
mathematical instrument maker soon became a lounging-place for 
both professors and students—the former of whom found in him a 
man equal to themselves in acquirements, and of a remarkable 
originality of mind ; the latter, a good-natured and willing assistant 
in their speculations and researches in physics. ‘I had always,’ 
says Professor Robison, referring to those days when he first became 
acquainted with Watt, ‘a great relish for the natural sciences, and 
particularly for mathematical and mechanical philosophy. When I 
was introduced by Drs Simson, Dick, and Moor to Mr Watt, I saw 
a workman, and expected no more; but was surprised to find a 
philosopher, as young as myself, and always ready to instruct me. 
I had the vanity to think myself a pretty good proficient in my 
favourite study, and was rather mortified at finding Watt so much 
my superior. Whenever any puzzle came in the way of us students, 
we went to Mr Watt. He needed only to be prompted ; for every- 
thing became to him the beginning of a new and serious study, and 
we knew that he would not quit it till he had either discovered its 
insignificancy or made something of it. He learned the German 
language in order to peruse Leopold’s 7heatrum Machinarum. So 
did I, to know what he was about. Similar reasons made us both 
learn the Italian language. When to his superiority of knowledge 
is added the zaéve simplicity and candour of Mr Watt’s character, 
it is no wonder that the attachment of his acquaintances was strong. 
I have seen something of the world, and I am obliged to say I never 
saw such another instance of general and cordial attachment to a 
person whom all acknowledged to be their superior. But that 
superiority was concealed under the most amiable candour, anda 
liberal allowance of merit to every man. Mr Watt was the first to 
ascribe to the ingenuity of a friend things which were nothing but 
his own surmises, followed out and embodied by another. I am the 
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“more entitled to say this, as I have often experienced it in my own 
“case, 

This and similar accounts enable us to figure Mr Watt during his 
early residence in Glasgow—a young, amiable, and ingenious man, 
a great favourite with professors and students, occupied during the 
greater part of the day in his workshop, but constantly engaged in 
the evening in some profound or curious question in mathematics 
or physical science ; quite aware of all that was going on in the 
scientific world, and taking an interest in all new discoveries, 
particularly those of his friend Dr Black in chemistry. As a 
remarkable instance of the extent of his theoretical research, and 
of his perseverance in whatever undertaking struck his fancy, it is 
mentioned that although he had no ear for music, and could never, 
all his life, distinguish one note from another, or derive pleasure 
from any musical performance, he astonished all his friends by 
constructing an organ, which, besides exhibiting numerous ingenious 
mechanical improvements, was particularly admired by musicians 
for its greatly superior powers of harmony. His only guide in this 
difficult achievement must have been the Harmonies of Dr Smith of 
Cambridge, a work treating of some of the extreme problems of 
acoustics, but so profound and obscure, that few persons in the 
kingdom could have understood a page of it. 

In the year 1763, Mr Watt married his cousin, Miss Miller, who 
is described as a person of much wit and accomplishment, with great 
sweetness of temper. At the same time he removed from. his 
apartments in the college to a house in town, in which he continued 
his profession, enlarging it, however, so as to include engineering. 
He accordingly began to be consulted in the construction of canals, 
bridges, and other works of large dimensions requiring science and 
skill, In the midst. of these engineering avocations, a circumstance 
occurred which exercised a more important influence upon his 
career than any of them. In the winter of 1763-4, Mr Anderson, 
who had succeeded Dr Dick as Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
and who is still remembered as the founder of the Andersonian 
University, Glasgow, finding that a small model of Newcomen’s 
steam-engine, which he had among his apparatus, would not work, 
sent it to Mr Watt for repair. The subject of steam-machinery had 
several times before come under Mr Watt’s notice. His friend Mr 
Robison had, in 1759, broached to him the idea of applying steam- 
power to wheel-carriages ; and in 1761-2, he had occupied himself 
with various experiments on a Papin’s Digester, with a view to 
measure the force of steam. These discussions and experiments, 
however, terminated in no particular result; and it was Professor 
Anderson’s model of Newcomen’s engine that begot in Watt’s mind 
the germ of those ideas respecting the use of steam-power which 
have led to such gigantic consequences. As Newcomen’s engine 
represents the point of progress to which steam-machinery had been 
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brought before Watt applied himself to the subject, this seems the 
proper place for introducing a sketch of the history of steam-power 
up to that period. The little black model on the instrument- 
maker’s table was the condensed epitome, as it were, of all that the 
world knew of steam-power before that time ; in the brain of the 
young newly-married instrument-maker, bending by candlelight 
over the model, lay, as yet undeveloped, all that the steam-engine 
has since become. 


HISTORY OF THE STEAM-ENGINE BEFORE THE TIME OF WATT. 


Steam, or, as they called it, ‘water transformed into air by the 
action of fire,’ was of course known to the ancients, and was: used 
for various ordinary purposes in the arts. The first description, how- 
ever, of the application of steam as a mechanical power occurs in the 
writings of Hero, a Greek of Alexandria, who lived in the third century 
before Christ. This writer, whose attainments in science were very 
great for his age, describes a toy called the Eolipile, the purpose of 
which is to produce a rotatory motion by the action of steam. The 
best familiar illustration of the appearance of such an apparatus in 
one of its simplest forms, would be one of those turnstiles, with four 
horizontal spokes, which are sometimes placed in by-paths. Were 
one of these revolving stiles made of iron, and hollow throughout, 
with a hole in the corresponding side of each of the spokes, and were 
the upright shaft to be fixed into a socket beneath, entering a boiler, 
then the steam rushing up the shaft and along the four spokes, 
would hiss out in four jets at the side openings, and the whole would, 
owing to the force of reaction, whirl round in the opposite direction. 

Here, therefore, nearly two thousand years ago, we find steam 
applied to produce a rotatory motion. By connecting the simple 
rotatory apparatus above described with additional machinery, mills 
could be driven, and other important mechanical effects producéd. 
Indeed, the construction of rotatory steam-engines has, in recent 
times, occupied much attention; and, under the name of Barker’s 
Mill, the principle of the Eolipile has been turned to account—the 
reaction caused by the escape of steam having been made in some 
instances to do the work of six or eight, or even fifteen horses. The 
principle of the Eolipile, however, and of the rotatory engines which 
are modifications of it, is evidently different from that of steam- 
engines usually so called, in which the power consists not in the 
mere reaction caused by steam violently escaping into the atmo- 
sphere, but in the prodigious expansive force of steam itself. Water, 
when converted into steam by the application of heat under the 
ordinary pressure of the atmosphere, occupies, it is well known, 1728 
times its original bulk; in other words, a cubic inch of water is, on 
its conversion into steam, expanded so as to fill a space of a cubic 
foot. ~This is nearly eight times as great as the expansive force of 
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gunpowder. Now, if by any means we could catch water in the act, 
as it were, of passing into steam, so as to obtain the use of the enor- 
mous expansive force for our own purposes, it is evident that we 
could produce most powerful effects by it. To do this—to catch 
water in the act of passing into steam, and turn the expansive 
force to account—is the purpose of steam-engines properly so called. 

Even this use of the expansive force of steam was in some degree 
known to the ancients. Often, as M. Arago observes, in casting the 
fine metal statues for which ancient art is so famous, a drop of water 
or other liquid would be left enclosed in the plaster or clay moulds 
when the molten metal was poured in; and the consequence would 
be an explosion, and, in many cases, a fearful accident, from the 
instantaneous conversion of the enclosed drop of liquid into steam: 
Arguing from such instances, the ancient naturalists accounted for 
earthquakes and submarine explosions on a similar principle, by 
supposing the sudden vaporisation of a mass of water by volcanic 
heat. Nor were the ancients afraid of handling the power which 
they thus recognised. In the images of the ancient gods were con- 
cealed crevices containing water with the means of heating it; and 
tubes proceeding from these crevices conducted the steam, so as to 
make it blow out plugs from the mouths and foreheads of the images 
with loud noise and apparent clouds of smoke. A more ingenious 
device still, and which represents the utmost extent to which the 
ancients carried their use of the expansive force of steam, is one 
described by Hero, the purpose of which seems likewise to have been 
priestly imposition. To accomplish this trick, Hero directs vessels 
half full of wine to be concealed inside of two figures, in the shape 
of men standing on each side of an altar. From these vessels, tubes, 
in the form of bent siphons, with the short end in the wine, proceed 
along the extended arms of the figures to the tips of their fingers, 
which are held over the flame of the sacrifice. Other tubes proceed 
from the same vessels downwards, through the feet of the figures, 
communicating through the floor with the altar and the fire. ‘ When, 
therefore, says Hero, ‘you are about to sacrifice, you must pour into 
the tubes a few drops, lest they should be injured by heat, and attend 
to every joint, lest it leak; and so the heat of the fire, mingling with 
the water, will pass in an aérial state through these tubes to the 
vases inside the figures, and, pressing on the wine, make it to pass 
through the bent siphons, until, as it flows from the hands of the 
living creatures, they will appear to sacrifice as the altar continues 
to burn” Here we have the expansive force of steam employed 
directly to raise a liquid, by pressure, above its natural height. 

From the time of Hero down to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, no advance appears to have been made in the application 
of steam-power. Passing over one or two casual notices of persons 
who about this time are said to have conceived the use of steam 
for mechanical purposes, it may be stated. that the process of 
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discovery was taken up exactly at the point where Hero left it by 
Solomon de Caus, a Frenchman of Normandy, who, after a residence 
in England, where he was employed in designing grottos, fountains, 
.&c. for the palace of the Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles I., at 
Richmond, returned to the continent, and published an account of 
these and other inventions at Frankfort in the year 1615. De Caus’s 
steam invention is a modification, in a more patent and distinct 
form, of the last-mentioned artifice of Hero. A hollow copper globe 
is filled to the extent of two-thirds or thereby with water, through a 
funnel-shaped pipe, which enters it, and which is furnished with a 
stop-cock. Besides this pipe, another descends nearly to the bottom 
of the globe, so as to have its termination beneath the water. It is 
likewise furnished with a stop-cock, and its nozzle is small. If now 
the vessel be placed over a fire, with the stop-cock of the first pipe 
shut, and that of the other open, it is evident that when the water 
begins to boil, the steam being enclosed, will press down the water, 
and compel it to rush up the second pipe, forming a jet. 

Such is the steam toy of De Caus, upon which many French 
writers have founded the claim that steam should be considered a 
French invention. If, however, the merit of a man, with regard 
to an invention with the origin of which he is concerned, is to be 
measured by his own perception of its importance, the merit: of 
Solomon de Caus, with regard to steam-machinery, cannot be 
compared with that of the Marquis of Worcester (known in political 
history as the Earl of Glamorgan), who, in his Century of Inventions, 
published in 1663, describes ‘an admirable and most forcible way 
to drive up water by fire, not by drawing or sucking it upward,’ 
_ but by a method according to which ‘one vessel of water rarefied by 
fire driveth up forty vessels of cold water.’ What value the marquis 
attached to this invention, appears from the striking language he 
uses with regard to other modifications of it. Of one he says: ‘I 
call this a semi-omnipotent engine, and do intend that a model 
thereof be buried with me.’ He also describes a water-work capable, 
he says, of raising water with the utmost facility to the height of 
a hundred feet, and which: will, therefore, ‘drain all sorts of mines, 
and furnish cities with water though never so high seated’ This 
he pronounces ‘the most stupendous work in the whole world—an 
invention which crowns his labours, rewards his expenses, and makes 
his thoughts acquiesce in the way of further inventions.’ 

It is ascertained that the Marquis of Worcester had actually 
constructed an apparatus such as he describes. Although, however, 
it would thus seem that steam-power, in one of its most imposing 
forms, was in actual operation so early as 1656, the invention does 
not appear to have taken root; and it is not till 1699, upwards of 
thirty years after the Marquis of Worcester’s death, that we find the 
steam-engine again pressed on public notice. In that year, Captain 
Thomas Savary exhibited to the Royal Society a model of an engine 
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for draining mines, and raising water to great heights. The 
difference between the Marquis of Worcester’s invention and 
Savary’s consisted in this, that whereas ‘the marquis’s model 
appears to have been placed on or below the level of the water to 
be raised, so that the water was forced up solely by the elastic force 
of the steam, Savary, on the other hand, erected his engine at a 
height of nearly thirty feet above the level of the water. 

The improvement of Savary consists in combining the force of 
atmospheric suction, as it is usually called, with that of steam- 
pressure; using the first to raise the water thirty feet, and then the 
other to raise it thirty feet or more additional; and when it is 
considered that, in the actual working engine, there was not only 
one receiver, but two, which could be alternately filled with steam 
and cooled, so as to prevent the loss of time, the value of the improve= 
ment will be seen to be very great. Savary called his machine the 
‘Miner’s Friend ;’ it seems, however, to have been used only for the 
purpose of raising water in houses. 

The next great contribution to the steam-engine came from a 
French engineer, Denis Papin, known for other important mechanical 
inventions. His important service to steam-power consisted in the 
idea of making it act through che cylinder and piston. In De Caus’s 
and in Savary’s apparatus, the steam pressed directly upon the 
surface of the water; but Papin conceived the idea of introducing 
the steam into the bottom of the receiver, so as to force up, by its 
elasticity, a tightly-fitting plate or piston, which would again descend 
by the pressure of the atmosphere as soon as the steam beneath was 
condensed. The importance of this modification can hardly be 
overrated, when it is considered that it amounts to the application 
of steam-power to produce the motion of a rod up and down in a 
cylinder. This was the great step, the conciliation of steam, as it 
were, into a regular moving power at the command of man 3 and, as 
M. Arago observes, the procuring afterwards, from the strokes of 
the piston, the power to turn millstones, or the paddles of a steam- 
boat, or to uplift the massy hammer, or to move the huge clipping 
shears—these were -but secondary problems. Papin, however, did 
not work out his own conception—did not perceive all its con- 
sequences, 

The next modification of the steam-engine, and its ultimate one 
before it came into the hands of Watt, consisted, it may be said, in 
the union of Savary’s idea with that of Papin. The authors of this 
invention—which may in reality be considered as the first working 
steam-engine—were Thomas Newcomen, an ironmonger, and John 
Cawley, a glazier, both of Dartmouth, in Devonshire. In the year 
1705, these two individuals ‘constructed a machine which was meant 
to raise water from great depths, and in which there was a distinct 
vessel where the steam was generated. This machine, like the small 


model of Papin, consisted of a vertical metallic cylinder, shut at the 
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bottom and open-at the top, together with a piston accurately fitted, 
and intended to traverse the whole length, both in ascending and 
descending. In the latter, as in the former apparatus also, when 
the steam was admitted into the lower part of the cylinder, so as to 
fill it, and counterbalance the external atmospheric pressure, the 
ascending movement of the piston was effected by means of a 
counterpoise. Finally, in the English machine, in imitation of 
Papin’s, as soon as the piston reached the limit of its ascending 
stroke, the steam which had impelled it was refrigerated; a vacuum 
was thus produced, and the external atmosphere forced the piston 
to descend.’* The only novelty in Newcomen’s engine, over and 
above what had existed either in Papin’s or in Savary’s model, was 
the mode of condensing the steam in the cylinder. This was effected 
not by simply withdrawing the heat from the bottom of the cylinder, 
as Papin had done, nor by dashing cold water on the outside of it, 
as in Savary’s apparatus, but in directing a stream of cold water 
into the inside of the cylinder at every rise of the piston. This 
improvement—an important one at the time—is said to have been 
made by accident, from the circumstance of water once finding 
its way into the cylinder 
through a hole in the pis- 
ton, and astonishing the 
onlookers by its results, 
The entire action of New- 
comen’s engine will be un- 
derstood from the annexed 
cut, representing a section 
of it. Bis the boiler, built 
over a furnace, and kept 
about two-thirds full of 
water; the quantity of 
water being regulated by 
means of two vertical 
tubes with stop-cocks 
(GG), which descend into 
the boiler, the one to a 
greater depth than the 
other, so that when the 
boiler contains its proper 
quantity of water, the 
longer tube shall dip into 
it, while the shorter does 
not reach it. When the ; 
boiler is heated, the pressure of the steam in its upper part will, 
if the proper quantity of water be in the boiler, force the water 


* Arago’s Life of Watt. 
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ap the longer pipe, while only steam issues from the shorter. 
Should both pipes emit water, then it is known that the boiler is 
too full; should both emit steam, that it is not full enough; and 
‘the supply can be regulated accordingly. Besides these gauge 
Pipes, there is in the boiler a safety-valuve (SV), loaded so as to lie 
tight until the steam in the boiler accumulates to a degree sufficient 
‘to force it up. From the boiler the steam passes through the con- 
necting tube, guarded by the regulating-valve (V), made so as to 
open and shut easily, into the cylinder (C). Up and down in 
this cylinder, which is open at the top, moves the piston (P), attached 
by means of the piston-rod (M) to a flexible chain, which is fas- 
tened to the top of the arch at the end of a beam, moving on 
the pivot (I). The end of the beam to which the piston-rod is 
attached is made lighter than the other end, so that when the 
engine is at rest, it ascends and pulls up the piston to the top of the 
‘cylinder. The piston thus lying at the top of the cylinder, lets the 
steam from the boiler be admitted through the regulating-valve (V). 
The steam rushing in expels the air which was in the cylinder 
through the swéfting-valve (H), which is at the bottom of the cylinder, 
and so constructed, that although it permits the escape of the air, it 
allows none to enter. The whole space of the cylinder underneath 
the piston being now filled with steam, the next operation is to con- 
dense it. This is done by turning a cock (R) in the tube (A), which 
‘descends from a cistern kept constantly full of cold water. The 
‘water, tending to rise to the height from which it has fallen, spouts 
into the cylinder, striking against the bottom of the piston, and falling 
‘down in a shower of drops, which cool the cylinder and condense 
the steam. This condensation of the steam produces a vacuum in 
the cylinder; and the piston, pressed down by the weight of the 
atmosphere outside, rapidly descends—the water which was thrown 
into the cylinder being carried off by the long eduction pipe which, 
having a valve at its extremity opening only gutwards, leads to a 
cistern (S), whence the boiler is supplied. The descent of the piston 
pulls down the piston-rod and chain, and the end of the beam to 
which they are attached. The other end of the beam accordingly 
rises, pulling up a chain which is attached to the pump-rod (N), 
working the pump by which the mine is to be drained. The purpose 
of the smaller pump-rod working parallel to N, is, by the action of 
the engine, to raise a portion of the water through the tube (EE) to 
the cistern from which the water is sent into the cylinder. The 
piston is now at the bottom of the cylinder, and would remain there 
by the pressure of the atmosphere on its upper surface ; but by open- 
ing the valve (V), the steam from the boiler is admitted under it, 
and the pressure of the atmosphere being thus counterbalanced, the 
Superior weight of the pump-rod end of the beam causes it to descend, 
elevating the other end with the piston attached to it. The cylinder 
being again filled with steam as before, the stopcock (R) is turned, 
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and the water spouts in; the steam is condensed; the pistom 
descends; the pump-rod rises; and so on, stroke after stroke. The: 
use of the small tube (T), proceeding from the cistern, is to pour a 
little water above the piston, to keep it air-tight. 

As may be supposed, much care and attention was at first required 
in Newcomen’s engine on the part of the person whose work it was 
to keep incessantly turning the stopcocks (V and R); the first for 
the admission of steam from the boiler, the second for the admission 
of the cold water for the condensation of the steam. -The whole 
action of the machine depended on the attention of the person who 
watched these two cocks. A curious accident, however, remedied 
this inconvenience. A boy of the name of Humphrey Potter being 
employed to tend one of Newcomen’s engines, found the constant 
watching so troublesome, that he set himself to contrive a way by 
which the cocks might be turned at the right time, and yet he might 
enjoy himself for an hour or so at a time with the boys in the street. 
Observing that the particular moment at which the valve (V) required 
to be opened for the admission of the steam was that at which the 
pump-rod end of the beam was raised to its highest, and that the 
moment at which the other cock (R) required to be opened was: 
when the piston-rod end was at its highest, he saw that, by attaching” 
strings to the stop-cocks, and connecting them with various parts 
of the beam, the rising and falling of the two ends would turn the 
cocks regularly as was necessary. Such was the scogging or skulking 
gear of the boy Potter ; so called because it enabled him to Scog or 
play truant from his work, and afterwards improved by the substi- 
tution of rods for strings. The steam-engine was now entirely self- 
working ; the only attendant necessary was the fireman to tend the 
furnace. 

Such was the atmospheric engine of Newcomén, used to a con- 
siderable extent for the purpose of draining mines, and upon which 
various engineers employed their skill during the first half of the: 
eighteenth century, with a view to render it applicable to other 
mechanical purposes, such as driving mills, &c. Among those who 
thus directed their attention to the steam-engine was the celebrated 
Smeaton ; and some of the finest specimens of Newcomen’s engine 
were of his construction. No improvement of essential consequence, 
however, was effected in the steam-engine until it came into the 
hands of Watt, whose successive contrivances to render it perfect 
we now proceed to describe. 


WATT’S IMPROVEMENTS ON THE STEAM-ENGINE AS A DRAINING 
AND PUMPING MACHINE, 


Watt was a man with whom, to repeat the words of Professor 
Robison, ‘everything became the beginning of a new and serious 
study ;’ accordingly, not content with merely repairing Professor 
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Anderson’s model, so that it should work as before in presence of 
the students in the class-room, he devoted himself to the thorough 
investigation of all parts of the machine and of the theory of its 
action. Directing his attention first, with all his profound physical 
and mathematical knowledge, to the various theoretical points in- 
volved in the working of the machine, ‘he determined,’ says M. 
Arago, ‘the extent to which the water dilated in passing from its 
liquid state into that of steam. He calculated the quantity of water 
which a given weight of coal could vaporise—the quantity of steam, 
in weight, which each stroke of one of Newcomen’s machines of 
known dimensions expended—the quantity of cold water which 
required to be injected into the cylinder, to give the descending 
stroke of the piston a certain force—and finally, the elasticity of 
steam at different temperatures. All these investigations would 
have occupied the lifetime of a laborious philosopher ; whilst Watt 
brought all his numerous and difficult researches to a conclusion, 
without allowing them to interfere with the labours of his work- 
shop.’ 

Leaving Watt’s theoretical researches into the mode and power 
of action by steam, let us attend to the practical improvements 
which he made in the construction of the engine itself. Newcomen’s 
machine laboured under very great defects. In the first place, the 
jet of cold water into the cylinder was a very imperfect means of 
condensing the steam. The cylinder, heated before, not being 
‘thoroughly cooled by it, a quantity of steam remained uncondensed, 
and, by its elasticity, impeded the descent of the piston, lessening 
the power of the stroke, Again, when the steam rushed into the 
cylinder from the boiler, it found the cylinder cold, in consequence 
of the water which had recently been thrown in; and thus a con- 
‘siderable quantity of steam was immediately condensed and wasted, 
‘while the rest did not attain its full elasticity till the cylinder became 
again heated up to 212 degrees. These two defects—the imperfec- 
‘tion of the vacuum created in the cylinder when hot, and the loss of 
steam in rushing into the cylinder when cold—were sources of great 
expense. Both defects, it will be observed, had their origin in the 
alternate heating and cooling of the cylinder ; and yet, according to 
Newcomen’s plan, this alternate heating and cooling was inevitable. 

Watt remedied the evil by a simple but beautiful contrivance— 
his SEPARATE CONDENSER. The whole efficacy of this contrivance 
consisted in his making the condensation of the steam take place, 
not in the cylinder, but in a separate vessel communicating with the 
cylinder by a tube provided with a stop-cock. This vessel being 
exhausted of air, it is evident that, on the turning of the stop-cock in 
the tube connecting it with the cylinder, the steam from the cylinder 
will rush into it so as to fill the vacuum ; and that this will continue 
until the steam be equally distributed through both vessels—the 
cylinder and the other. But if, in addition to being free from air, 
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the separate vessel be kept constantly cool by an injection of cold 
water, or other means, so as to condense the steam as fast as it 
rushes in from the cylinder, it is evident that a// the steam will quit 
the cylinder, and enter the separate vessel, to be condensed there. 
The cylinder will be thus left a perfect vacuum, without having lost 
any of its heat by the process; the piston will descend with full force ; 
and when the new steam rushes in from the boiler, no portion of it 
will be wasted in reheating the cylinder. 

So far the invention was all that could be desired 3 an additional 
contrivance was necessary, however, to render it complete. The 
Steam in the act of being condensed in the separate vessel would 
give out its latent heat; this would raise the temperature of the 
condensing water ;* from the heated water, vapour would rise ; and 
this vapour, in addition to the atmospheric air which would be 
disengaged from the injected water by the heat, would accumulate 
in the condenser, and spoil its efficiency. In order to overcome this 
defect, Watt attached to the bottom of the condenser a common air- 
pump, called the condenser pump, worked by a piston attached to 
the beam, and which, at every stroke of the engine, withdrew the 
accumulated water, air, and vapour. This was a slight tax upon 
the power of the machine, but the total gain was enormous— 
equivalent to making one pound of coal do as much work as had 
been done by five pounds in Newcomen’s engine. 

This, certainly, was a triumph; but Watt’s improvements did not 
stop here. In the old engine, the cylinder was open at the top, and 
the descent of the piston was caused solely by the pressure of the 
atmosphere on its upper surface. Hence the name of Almospheric 
Engine, which was always applied to Newcomen’s machine, the real 
moving power being not the steam, which served no purpose except 
to produce the necessary vacuum, but the atmosphere pressing on 
the piston with the force (supposing the vacuum to be complete) of 
about fifteen pounds to a square inch. This was attended with the 
inconvenience, that the atmosphere being cold, tended to cool the 
inside of the cylinder in pushing down the piston, which of course 
caused a waste of steam at every stroke. The inconvenience was 
avoided, and the whole engine improved, by entirely shutting out 
the atmospheric action, and employing the steam itself to force down 
the piston. This was accomplished in the following way. Instead 
of a cylinder open at the top, Watt used one with a close metallic 
cover, with a nicely-fitted hole in it, through which the greased 
piston-rod could move freely, while it did not allow the passage of 
air or steam. Thus the cylinder was divided into two chambers 
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quite distinct from each other—that above and that below the piston. 
Now, in addition to the former communications between the cylinder 
and the boiler and condenser, a tube was made to connect the boiler 
with the upper chamber, so as to introduce steam above the piston, 
This steam, by its elastic force, and no longer the atmosphere by its 
pressure, drove down the piston when the vacuum had been formed 
by the condensation of the steam beneath 3 and as soon as the 
descending stroke was complete, the turning of a cock could admit 
steam from the boiler equally into both chambers, thus restoring the 
balance, and enabling the piston to ascend, as before, by the mere 
counterpoise of the beam. The engine with this improvement Watt 
named the Modified Engine ; it was, however, properly the first real 
steam-engine ; for in it, for the first time, steam, besides serving to 
produce the vacuum, acted as the moving force. In this substitution 
of steam as the moving force instead of the atmosphere, there was, 
moreover, this peculiar advantage—that whereas the force of the 
atmosphere was uniform, and could in no case exceed fifteen pounds 
on every square inch of the piston’s surface, the force of the steam 
could, within certain limits, be varied. 

Another improvement less striking in appearance, but of value 
in economising the consumption of fuel, was the enclosing of the 
cylinder in a jacket or external drum of wood, leaving a space 
between which could be filled with steam. By this means the air 
was prevented from acting on the outside of the cylinder so as to 
cool it. A slight modification was also necessary in the mode of 
keeping the piston air-tight. This had been done in Newcomen’s 
engine by water poured over the piston ; but in the closed cylinder 
this was obviously impossible ; the purpose was therefore effected 
by the use of a preparation of wax, tallow, and oil, smeared on the 
piston-rod and round the piston-rim. 

The improvements which we have. described had all been 
thoroughly matured by Mr Watt before the end of 1765, two years 
after his attention had been called to the subject by the model of 
Newcomen’s engine sent him for repair. During these two years he 
had been employing all his leisure hours on the congenial work, 
performing his experiments in a delft manufactory at the Broomielaw 
quay, where he set up a working model of his engine, embodying all 
the new improvements, and having a cylinder of nine inches diameter. 
One would anticipate, as M. Arago remarks, that when the fact 
of the construction of so promising and economical an engine 
was made generally known, ‘it would immediately displace, as a 
draining apparatus, the comparatively ruinously expensive machines 
of Newcomen. This, however, was far from being the case. Watt’s 
grand invention and most felicitous conception, that steam might be 
condensed in a vessel quite separated from the cylinder, was com- 
pleted in the year 1765 ; and in two years scarcely any progress was 
made to try its applicability upon the great scale” Watt himself 
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did not possess the necessary funds for that purpose. ‘At length,” 
says Lord Brougham, ‘he happily met with Dr Roebuck, a man of 
profound scientific knowledge, and of daring spirit as a speculator. 
He had just founded the Carron iron-works, not far from Glasgow, 
and was lessee, under the Hamilton family, of the Kinneil coal- 
works.’ Such a man, so extensively employed in engineering, was 
precisely the person to introduce Watt's invention into practice ; 
and accordingly a partnership was formed between him and Watt, 
according to the terms of which he was to receive two-thirds of the 
profits in return for the outlay of his capital in bringing the new 
machines into practice. A patent was taken out by the partners in 
1769, and an engine of the new construction, with an eighteen-inch 
cylinder, was erected at the Kinneil coal-works with every prospect 
of complete success ; when, unfortunately, Dr Roebuck was obliged 
by pecuniary embarrassments to dissolve the partnership, leaving 
Watt with the whole patent, but without the means of rendering it 
available. 


WATT’S OCCUPATIONS AS A GENERAL ENGINEER—HIS PARTNER- 
SHIP WITH MR BOULTON OF SOHO. 


Watt, rather than apply to the money-lenders for funds, which 
they would very probably have been glad to invest in so hopeful a 
speculation, devoted himself for some time exclusively to the proper 
business of his profession as a civil engineer, allowing his steam- 
engine model to lie like mere lumber in the Broomielaw delft-work. 
Between the years 1769 and 1774, he was employed in various 
engineering enterprises of great importance—‘ the extensive opera- 
tions of which Scotland then became the scene giving, says Lord 
Brougham, ‘ample scope to’ his talents. He was actively engaged. 
in the surveys, and afterwards in the works for connecting by a canal’ 
the Monkland coal-mines with Glasgow. He was afterwards em-' 
ployed in preparing the canal, since completed by Mr Rennie, across 
the Isthmus of Crinan; in the difficult and laborious investigations 
for the improvement of the harbours of Ayr, Greenock, and Glasgow; 
in improving the navigation of the Forth and Clyde; and in the 
Campbelton Canal; besides several bridges of great importance, 
as those of Hamilton and Rutherglen”* ‘What Johnson said of 
Goldsmith, may with equal justice be applied to Watt—“ he touched 
nothing that he did not adorn.” In the course of his busy surveys, 
his mind was ever bent on improving the instruments he employed, 
or in inventing others to facilitate or correct his operations. During 
the period of which we have been speaking, he invented two micro- 
meters, for measuring distances not easily accessible, such as arms. 


* Memoir of Watt in Lord Brougham’s Men of Letters of the Reign of George III. 
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of the sea. Five years after the invention of these ingenious instru- 
ments, one Mr Green obtained a premium for an invention similar 
to one of them, from the Society of Arts, notwithstanding the 
evidence of Smeaton, and other proofs, that Watt was the original 
contriver. 

“In 1773, the importance of an inland navigation in the northern 
part of Scotland between the eastern and western seas became so 
great, that Mr Watt was employed to make a survey of the Cale- 
donian Canal, and to report on the practicability of connecting that 
remarkable chain of lakes and valleys. These surveys he made, and 
reported so favourably of the practicability of the undertaking, that 
it would have been immediately executed, had not the forfeited lands 
from which the funds were to be derived been restored to their 
former proprietors. This great national work was afterwards 
executed by Mr Telford, on a more magnificent scale than had been 
originally intended,’ 

At the end of the year 1773, Watt was left a widower by the death 
of his wife in Glasgow while he was absent on his survey of the 
Caledonian Canal. Two children, a son and a daughter, survived 
their mother. This event would probably have the effect of with- 
drawing his attention still more from his steam inventions. For five 
years his patent ‘for methods of lessening the consumption of steam, 
and consequently of fuel in the steam-engine,’ had been running, 
without bringing him any returns, the dissolution of his partnership 
with Dr Roebuck having thrown the entire risks of introducing the 
new machine into practice upon himself, and either his cautious 
temperament, or his actual want of means, preventing him from 
abandoning the certainties of his profession for the sake of pushing 
his steam-engine into public notice. This indifference is certainly 
in itself not entitled to be considered a merit ; we point it out merely 
as characteristic. 

At length, in 1774, Mr Watt entered into a partnership most for- 
tunate for himself and for the world. This was with Mr Matthew 
Boulton of the Soho Foundry, near Birmingham—a gentleman of 
remarkable scientific abilities, of liberal disposition, and of un- 
bounded enterprise, who, having his attention called to the improve- 
ments on Newcomen’s steam-engine effected by the Glasgow sur- 
veyor, immediately formed a connection with him, sharing the patent, 
as Dr Roebuck had formerly done. 

Almost the first business of the partners was to procure a pro- 
longation of Watt’s patent, which, having commenced in 1769, had 
but a few years to run. Whether because the value of Watt’s 
improvements had, by the mere course of time, become more gener- 
ally recognised than at first, or because the enthusiasm with which 
so well known an individual as Mr Boulton patronised them, roused 
many parties to a sense of their importance, it was only after a very 
keen opposition in parliament that the extension of the patent for 
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twenty-five years was obtained. At the head of those who opposed 
the renewal of the patent in the House of Commons was the cele- 
brated Edmund Burke; the opponents out of the house were the 
engineers and miners whom the patent would prevent from employ- 
ing the engine without paying the inventor for permission to do so. 

The extension of the patent having been procured, the partners 
began to construct, at their manufactory at Soho, draining-machines 
of the largest dimensions, which immediately supplanted New- 
comen’s engines in all the mining districts. The bargain which the 
partners made with those mine proprietors who applied for permis- 
sion to use the improved engine, was certainly the most reasonable 
that could have been expected. They stipulated for receiving ‘a 
third part of the value of the coal saved by the use of the new engine.’ 
Yet this agreement brought ample profits to the partners, as may be 
judged from the fact, that the proprietors of the single mine of Chase- 
water in Cornwall, where three pumps were employed, commuted 
the proposed ¢hzrd of the coal saved into £2500 a year for each of the 
engines. Thus the saving effected by one engine amounted to at 
least £7500, which had been expended formerly in waste fuel. As 
there was a possibility that, if the mine proprietors had been left to 
estimate for themselves the value of the saving, they might cheat the 
partners of their fair dues, Watt rendered himself independent of 
them by confiding the duty of rendering an account to a meter, 
invented on purpose, and which, kept in a box under a double lock, 
registered every stroke of the engine. 

As the engine was one of large dimensions, it was scarcely possible 
to pirate it secretly ; but so numerous were the attempts made to 
plagiarise it, or, by ingenious ways, to infringe the patent right, that 
Messrs Watt and Boulton were almost perpetually engaged in law- 
suits to defend their property. In several cases, the opposition 
which Mr Watt experienced on account of his defending his rights 
amounted to positive persecution—to attacks on his character. 
These attacks, however, failed; and in their lawsuits the partners 
were uniformly successful. ‘I have been so beset with plagiaries, 
says Mr Watt in one of his letters, ‘that if I had not a very distinct 
recollection of my doing it, their impudent assertions would lead me 
to doubt whether I was the author of any improvement on the 
steam-engine.’ 

As the foundry at Soho was one of the largest establishments in 
Great Britain, Watt’s new position, as a partner with Mr Boulton, 
was one of great wealth and consequence. He had hardly entered 
upon it, when, in the year 1775, after two years of widowhood, he 
married Miss Macgregor, the daughter of a rich Glasgow merchant. 

The first consequence of the introduction of Watt’s improved 
steam-engine into practice was to give an impulse to mining specu- 
lations. New mines were opened ; and old mines, which could not 
be profitably worked when taxed with such a consumption of fuel 
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for draining as Newcomen’s engines required, now yielded a return. 
‘This was the only obvious consequence at first. Only in mines, 
and generally for the purpose of pumping water, was the steam- 
engine yet used ; and before it could be rendered applicable to other 
purposes in the arts—before it could promise, even to the most 
sanguine expectation, to perform such a universal part in machinery 
as that which we now witness it performing, the genius of Watt 
required once again to stoop over it, and bestow on it new creative 
touches. 


IMPROVEMENTS RENDERING THE STEAM-ENGINE APPLICABLE 
FOR GENERAL PURPOSES. 


Any one, on considering the steam-engine, will perceive that the 
original motion in it, and the source of all others, is that of the 
piston up and down in the cylinder. It is by connecting the piston- 
rod with other pieces of machinery through a beam that the work 
is done. Now, in the draining-engine the piston-rod was attached 
to the beam by a flexible chain. Where the purpose was the mere 
pumping of water, the inconvenience of this was not so great; but 
to render the steam-engine useful for other purposes, it was necessary 
to do away with the flexible chain, and connect the piston-rod with 
the end of the beam by some rigid communication. Watt effected 
this by a beautiful invention, known as Zhe parallel motion. At the 
end of the beam of a steam-engine of the construction common 
some years ago,* may be observed a curious jointed parallelogram, - 
with the piston-rod attached to one of its angles. When the engine 
is in action, if the movements of this parallelogram be watched 
attentively, it will be perceived that while three of the angles of the 
parallelogram move in small circular arcs, the fourth—that to which 
the piston-rod is attached—is so pulled upon by opposite forces, 
that although tending to move in a curve, it moves in a straight 
line. This result depends on a very recondite mathematical prin- 
ciple ; the contrivance, however, practically, is one of the most 
simple imaginable. ‘I myself, says Watt, speaking of his first trial 
of the parallel motion, ‘have been much surprised with the regularity 
of its action. When I saw it in movement, it afforded me all the 
pleasure of a novelty, and I had quite the feeling as if I had been 
examining the invention of another,’ 

Another improvement, which, in point of the additional power 
gained, was more important than the parallel motion, and which 
indeed preceded it in point of time, was the Double-acting Engine. 
In the steam-engine, so far as we have yet described it, the whole 
force consisted in the downward stroke 3 in the depression of the 


* In engines of modern construction the beam is seldom used ;,the crank-rod is jointed 
directly to the piston-rod, and the piston-rod is made to preserve its parallelism by means 
of a cross-head moving in guides, 
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piston in Newcomen’s engine by the atmosphere; and in Watt's 
improved engine by the steam admitted into the upper chamber 
of the cylinder. When the piston had reached the bottom of the 
cylinder, it rose again by the mere counterpoise of the other end of 
the beam, just as the lighter end of a weighing-beam ascends when 
the pressure which kept it down is removed. Watt remedied this 
defect, by giving the piston an upward as well as a downward 
stroke; that is, by employing the steam to push up the piston as 
well as to push it down. After the whole cylinder is first filled with 
steam, a communication is opened between the upper chamber and 
the condenser ; thus the steam in the upper chamber is condensed, 
and a vacuum is formed, upon which the elasticity of the steam in 
the lower chamber pushes up the piston. This is the ascending 
stroke. To procure the descending stroke, a communication is 
next opened between the ower chamber of the cylinder and the 
condenser ; by this means a vacuum is formed below the piston ; 
steam is then admitted into the wffer chamber, and its elasticity 
pushes the piston down. And thus, by the alternate admission and 
condensation of steam above and below the cylinder, the double 
action is procured, giving a double power for the same size of 
cylinder, and there is no longer any necessity for one end of the 
beam being heavier than the other. 

Besides the double-stroke engine, Mr Watt also indicated an 
improvement, which he did not fully carry out, but which has since 
been attended with results so surprising as regards the economising 
of the steam, that its utility ranks as high as that of the separate 
condenser. This consists in shutting off the steam from the boiler 
before the whole length of the stroke, whether upward or downward, 
is completed, leaving the quantity admitted to perform the rest of 
the stroke by its expansive force. When the steam is shut off at 
half-stroke, it is found that the efficacy of the steam is increased by 
considerably more than a half; at quarter-stroke, the same quantity 
of steam—and therefore the same quantity of fuel—will do more 
than twice the work it would do if steam were admitted during the 
whole stroke. 

Watt had thus gone as far as it was possible to go in increasing 
the power of the steam-engine. ‘ Power, however, observes M. 
Arago, ‘is not the only element of success in the labours of industry. 
Regularity of action is of no less importance ; and what degree of 
regularity is to be expected from a moving power which is procured 
from the fire, under the influence of the poker and shovel, and 
supplied by coals of very different qualities : under the influence, 
too, of workmen often far from intelligent, and almost always 
inattentive. We should expect that the propelling steam would 
be sometimes superabundant; that hence it would rush into the 
cylinder with the greater rapidity, so making the piston work more 
rapidly according as the fire was more powerful, and from such 
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causes great inequalities of movement appear almost inevitable.” 
Watt’s genius provided a remedy for this, by an ingenious applica- 
tion of an apparatus called the governor, which should regulate the 
quantity of steam admitted from the boiler into the cylinder. The 
nature of this piece of mechanism 
will be understood by the annexed 
figure. A spindle or upright rod, 
with a pulley on its lower part 
by which it is moved, receiving 
motion through a strap attached 
to the shaft or axle, has two balls, 
which revolve along with it. These 
balls, by the means of joints, may 
be separated considerably from, 
or brought nearer to, the spindle. 
Two levers are connected with 
the rods to which the balls are 
attached, having a free movement on other levers similar in length 
and thickness, but which meet in a metallic ring movable upwards 
and downwards on the spindle. Immediately above the ring, a lever 
is placed transversely across the ring, fixed at one point, but con- 
nected to another which is bent, to the end of which the throttle- 
valve of the steam-pipe is attached. This valve, it may be here 
noticed, is intended to regulate the supply of steam, allowing it to 
escape when horizontal in full stream, and obstructing it proportion- 
ately as it assumes a vertical direction. When, therefore, the engine 
acts with increased speed or velocity, and the main shaft to which 
this spindle is attached is revolved with a proportionate degree of 
rapidity, the balls will recede to a greater distance from each other, 
and accordingly the levers, acting on the throttle-valve, will raise it 
So as to diminish the flow of steam. But if the shaft revolves slowly, 
the spindle also having its velocity regulated by it, the balls will 
naturally approximate each other, and the lever will now so act on 
the valve as to throw it completely open, and thereby permit the 
steam to enter in a full current to the cylinder, and accelerate the 
motion. Such is the efficacy of this apparatus, that by its means 
a steam-engine may be made to give motion to a clock which shall 
keep good time. ‘It is this regulator of Watt’s,’ says M. Arago, 
‘and a skilful employment of fly-wheels, which constitute the true 
secret of the astonishing perfection of the manufactures of our epoch. 
It is this which confers on the steam-engine a working movement 
which is wholly free from irregularity, and by which it can weave 
the most delicate fabrics, as well as communicate a rapid movement 
to the ponderous stones of a flour-mill.’ 

To describe all the other inventions of a minor kind connected 
with the steam-engine which came from the prolific genius of Watt, 
would occupy too much space. Rotatory engines, already alluded 
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to in the present Tract, and which have engaged much attention 
of late years, were not only thought of by Watt, but actually con- 
structed ; ‘he subsequently abandoned them, however, not because 
they did not work, but because they appeared to him decidedly 
inferior, in an economical point of view, to machines of double 
powers and rectilineal oscillations’ ‘There are, in fact,’ says M. 
Arago, ‘few inventions, great or small, among those so admirably 
combined in our present steam-engines, which are not the develop- 
ment of some of the original ideas of Watt. He proposed machines. 
without condensation, in which, after having acted, the steam is 
dispersed in the air, and which were intended for localities where 
large quantities of cold water could not readily be procured. The 
operation of the principle of expansion in machines with seyeral 
cylinders, was also one of the projects of the Soho engineer. He 
suggested the idea of pistons which should be perfectly steam-tight, 
although composed exclusively of metal. It was Watt also who 
first had recourse to mercurial manometers for measuring the 
elasticity of the steam in the boiler and the condenser ; who con- 
ceived the idea of a simple and permanent gauge, by whose assist- 
ance might always be ascertained, with a glance of the eye, the 
level of the water in the boiler, and who, to prevent this level ever 
varying injuriously, connected the movements of the feeding-pump 
with those of a float ; and who, when required, placed in an opening 
in the cover of the principal cylinder of the machine the indicator, 
a small apparatus so constructed that it accurately exhibits the state 
of the steam in relation to the position of the piston, &c. Watt was 
not less skilful and happy in his attempts to improve the boilers, to 
diminish the loss of heat, and to consume those torrents of black 
smoke which issue from common chimneys, however elevated they 
may be.’ The various improvements above alluded to had all been 
made and patented by Mr Watt before the year 1785. Suppose one 
of Watt’s double-stroke engines of that year’s construction, with alk 
the improvements: embodied in it, placed side by side with the 
Glasgow college model of Newcomen s draining-machine, which in 
the winter of 1763-4 had been: sent to Mr Watt for repair—in the 
contrast would be seen the value of Mr Watt’s labours during these 
twenty years. That which he had found a clumsy, weak, and 
boisterous apparatus, applicable only to the draining of mines, he 
had converted into a machine compact, calm, regular, resistless as 
an earthquake, yet docile as a child; capable of every process in 
manufacture or art. 

To express by any ordinary terms in our language the advantages 
resulting from Watt’s improvements of the steam-engine would be 
altogether impossible. We have only to look abroad on the world, 
and see what mighty applications of this wonderful engine are 
everywhere visible. Steam-navigation, railway travelling, automatic 
factory labour, steam-printing, mining, and hundreds of other arts, 
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have been brought to their present state only by means of Watt's 
discoveries. In its adaptation to mills and factories, steam is doubt- 
less more costly than water-power ; but, being independent of situa- 
tion or seasons, it is in general circumstances preferable. Its placid 
steadiness, and the ease with which it may be managed, are also 
great recommendations in its favour. As a motive-power in the 
arts, steam takes the lead of all others, and, viewing it as an 
economiser of labour, it must assuredly be pronounced the stay of 
Britain, 

It is in consequence of the improved mechanical arrangements, 
and employment: of inanimate forces in Great Britain, that that 
‘comparatively small country has hitherto been enabled to manu- 
facture goods cheaper, and with greater profit, than can be done by 
the largest and most populous countries in’ which mechanism is 
imperfect, and labour performed exclusively by living agents. 

The profits of manufactures so produced spread their beneficial 
influence over the whole mass of society, every one being less or 
more benefited. Thus, almost all the luxuries and comforts of life, 
all the refinements of social existence, may be traced to the use of 
tools and machinery. Machinery is the result of mechanical skill, 
and mechanical skill is the result of experience and a long course 
of investigation into the working of principles in nature which 
are hidden from the inattentive observer. Much of the present 
mechanical improvement is also owing to the pressure of necessities, 
or wants, which have always a tendency to stimulate the dormant 
powers of man. What are to be the ultimate limits and advantages 
of mechanical discoveries, no one can foresee. The investigation of 
natural forces is yet far from being finished. Every day discloses 
some new scientific truth, which is forthwith impressed into the 
service of mankind, and tends to diminish the sum of human drudgery. 
In this manner are we usefully taught that the study of nature 
forms a never-failing source of intellectual enjoyment, and that 
“KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 


MISCELLANEOUS INVENTIONS OF WATT—HIS CONCERN WITH 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE COMPOSITION OF WATER. 


Although it is with the steam-engine that Watt’s name is immor- 
tally associated, his inventive genius was displayed in various con- 
trivances totally unconnected with it. Residing in Birmingham, in 
the receipt of an ample income from the establishment of which he 
was a partner—left at liberty, by the superintendence which Mr 
Boulton exercised over the commercial part of the business, to 
devote his time to his own proper department, that of invention— 
and interrupted only by the calls which his lawsuits against those 
who pirated his machines made upon his patience—Watt was able 
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to maintain an acquaintance with all that was taking place in the 
scientific world, and to take an interest in all kinds of researches and 
experiments. Accordingly, besides being the author of the machine, 
now, with some modifications, used in every office for copying 
letters ; of the plan also in common use for heating buildings by 
steam ; and of an instrument capable yet of being brought to great 
perfection for multiplying copies of busts and pieces of sculpture ;. 
all of which inventions he was led to make by the interest which he 
took in the arts in general, Mr Watt was connected, according to 
the judgment of many, in a more direct and intimate way than 
perhaps any one else, with that grand discovery of modern chemistry 
—the composition of water. The following is a short account of 
Mr Watt’s share in the matter, drawn up from the statements of 
Lord Brougham and M. Arago, who first (about 1839) brought 
Watt's claims prominently before the public. 

Air and water were, until about the middle of last century, 
regarded as simple bodies, or, according to the ancient language, 
elements. It was at length shewn, however, by various inquirers, 
the principal of whom were Black, Cavendish, and Priestley, that air 
was not a simple substance, but a compound of two gases. Still no 
one thought that the same thing might be true of water; and water 
continued to pass for a simple body after the compound nature of 
atmospheric air was demonstrated. In the year 1781, however, Mr 
Warltire, a chemist, observed that when an electric spark was passed 
through a mixture of hydrogen gas (then called inflammable or 
phlogisticated air) and common atmospheric air, a deposit of dew 
took place on the sides of the vessel, which dew was found to be 
water. The same result occurred when the vessel contained a 
mixture of hydrogen gas (phlogisticated air) and oxygen (dephlogis- 
ticated air). Priestley, in 1782-3, repeated Warltire’s experiment, 
but discovered the additional important circumstance, that the 
weight of the water deposited on the sides of the vessel in which 
the detonation of the oxygen and hydrogen took place was precisely 
equal to the joint weight of the two gases. This result Priestley 
communicated to his friend Mr Watt, as well as to the Royal Society, 
in a paper dated the 21st of April 1783. Mr Watt, who had long 
been interested in the subject, and who had for some time entertained 
the idea that possibly air was but a modification of water or steam, 
instantly seized the true conclusion to be drawn from Priestley’s 
experiment, and in a letter to that philosopher, dated 26th April 
1783, expressed himself as follows: ‘ Let us consider what obviously 
happens in the case of the deflagration of the inflammable and 
dephlogisticated air. These two kinds of air unite with violence, 
they become red hot, and, upon cooling, totally disappear. When 
the vessel is cooled, a quantity of water is found in it equal to the 
weight of the air employed. This water is then the only remaining 
product of the process; and water, light, and heat are all the 
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products. Are we not then authorised to conclude that water is 
composed of dephlogisticated air and phlogiston, deprived of their 
latent or elementary heat ; that dephlogisticated or pure air is com- 
posed of water deprived of its phlogiston, and united to elementary 
heat and light ; that the latter are contained in it in a latent state, 
so as not to be sensible to the thermometer or to the eye; and if 
light be only a modification of heat, or a circumstance attending it, 
or a component part of the inflammable air, then pure or dephlo- 
gisticated air is composed of water deprived of its phlogiston, and 
united to elementary heat ?? 

This document—the first known assertion in writing of the fact 
that water is a composition of oxygen and hydrogen (dephlogisti- 
cated and phlogisticated air)—was communicated by Dr Priestley 
to various scientific men in London, and a copy of it was sent to Sir 
Joseph Banks, President of the Royal Society, to be read at a meet- 
ing of that body. Circumstances prevented the paper from being 
read, and in all probability it lay, with the other papers of the Society, 
in the hands of the secretary, Sir Charles Blagden. Nearly nine 
months passed, when, on the 15th of January 1784, a paper, com- 
municated by the celebrated Mr Cavendish, was read before the 
Society. In this paper the experiment of burning oxygen and 
hydrogen in a close vessel is described; and the conclusion stated, 
that in the process the two gases were converted into water. Later 
in the same year, a paper of the great French chemist Lavoisier was 
published, parts of which had been read before the Academy of 
Sciences in November and December 1783; and in this paper the 
same conclusion of the composition of water from oxygen and hydro- 
gen is explicitly stated. On the publication of these conflicting 
claims, a controversy naturally arose as to who was the real dis. 
coverer of the new truth—the rival claimants being Mr Cavendish 
and M. Lavoisier. Mr Cavendish stated that he had made the 
experiment of burning the two gases so early as 1781, and that he 
had mentioned it verbally to Dr Priestley ; he does not say, how- 
ever, whether, at the time of mentioning it to Dr Priestley, he had 
come to the grand conclusion, nor does he state at what time he first 
came to that conclusion. So far, therefore, this evidence, admitted 
to its full extent, only amounts to a declaration that Mr Cavendish 
early repeated Mr Warltire’s experiment. The only indication given 
by Mr Cavendish as to the precise time at which he formed the 
important conclusion capable of being drawn from the experiment, 
is contained in a further statement, that ‘a friend of his, in the 
summer of 1783, gave some account of his experiments to M. 
Lavoisier, as well as of the conclusion drawn from them, that 
dephlogisticated air is only water deprived of its phlogiston’ The 
person here alluded to as having told Lavoisier of the discovery 
made by Cavendish is Sir Charles Blagden, already named as the 


secretary of the Royal Society, and who was a very intimate friend 
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of Mr Cavendish. Sir Charles corroborates Mr Cavendish’s state- 
ment, and distinctly avers that he communicated the grand conclu- 
sion to Lavoisier in the summer of 1783. The claims of Lavoisier may 
therefore be considered as set aside. As between Mr Cavendish 
and Mr Watt, however, the question now would be, on the most 
favourable terms to Mr Cavendish, at what time previous to the 
summer of 1783 he had arrived at the conclusion. On this point, 
Sir Charles Blagden’s statement is less distinct. ‘ During the spring 
of 1783, he says, ‘Mr Cavendish shewed us that he had necessarily 
deduced from his experiments the conclusion that oxygen is nothing 
else than water deprived of its phlogiston. Adout the same time the 
news reached Birmingham, that Mr Watt of Birmingham had been 
‘led by some observations to a similar conclusion. Our readers, 
however, will bear in mind that Mr Watt's letter containing the 
announcement of the conclusion must in all probability have been 
put into the hands of Sir Charles Blagden at the time it was 
intended to be read before the Society. 

Whatever, therefore, may have been the merits of Mr Cavendish, 
and the degree of originality in his inquiries with regard to the point 
at issue, Mr Watt, it is argued, stands before them both, as having 
been the first person who expressed in writing his belief that water 
was a compound of two gases. It may be mentioned that Mr Watt, 
although he took no public part in the controversy, never renounced 
his claim to be considered the original author of the discovery, for 
the honour of which Cavendish and Lavoisier were contending.* 

Mr Watt, in a visit to Paris in 1786, undertaken for the purpose of 
inspecting the water-works at Marly, met, among other Frenchmen 
of scientific celebrity, the chemist Berthollet, who had just discovered 
the valuable bleaching properties of chlorine. . This discovery he 
communicated to Mr Watt, through whose means, accordingly, the 
process of bleaching by chlorine was introduced into this country ; 
his father-in-law, Mr Macgregor, being the first to apply it on a large 
scale. Another subject in which Mr Watt took much interest was 
the administration of the various gases for medical purposes. In 
short, besides his distinction as an engineer and inventor, Mr Watt 
sustained, by the universality of his acquirements, the general 
character of a British man of science. 


* The publication (1838) of Arago’s Eloge on Watt was the signal for a long and acri- 
monious controversy, which can hardly yet be considered settled, and which enlisted 
¢minent combatants on both sides. ‘The part of Watt was taken by Arago, Dumas, 
Brougham, Berzelius, Jeffrey, Brewster; while the claims of Cavendish were upheld by 
the Rev. Vernon Harcourt, President of the British Association (1839), Dr Peacock (in 
the Quarterly Review, 1845), and Dr Whewell. Dr George Wilson, in his Life of 
Cavendish, concludes against Watt, 
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MR WATT’S RETIREMENT FROM BUSINESS—HIS DEATH— 
PERSONAL HABITS AND CHARACTER. 


Mr Watt’s various patents expired in the year 1800, In that 
year, therefore, he withdrew entirely from business, leaving his share 
in the Soho establishment to his sons, James and Gregory; the 
latter of whom, his son by the second marriage, was cut off in 1804, 
at the early age of twenty-seven, after giving evidence of very great 
literary and scientific talent. Mr Watt survived this event about 
fifteen years—years spent in ease and retirement, and in the enjoy- 
ment of that genial social intercourse for which he always exhibited 
so great arelish. The activity of his mind during this retirement 
will be illustrated by the following anecdote, related by M. Arago : 
‘A water-company in Glasgow had established, on the right bank 
of the river Clyde, great buildings and powerful machines, for the 
purpose of conveying water into every house in the town. When 
the works were completed, it was discovered that, on the other side 
of the river, there was a spring, or rather a kind of natural filter, 
which abundantly supplied water of a very superior quality. To 
remove the works was now inexpedient ; but a question arose as to 
the practicability of drawing the water from wells on the left bank, 
by means of the pumping-engines then existing on the right bank, 
and through a main pipe to be carried by some means across the 
river. In this emergency, Watt was consulted; and he was ready 
with a solution of the difficulty. Pointing to a lobster on the table, 
he shewed in what manner a mechanist might, with iron, construct 
a jointed tube which would be endowed with all the mobility of the 
tail of the crustacea. He accordingly proposed a complete jointed 
conduit-pipe, capable of bending and applying itself to all the inflec- 
tions, present and future, of the bed of a great river—in fact, a 
lobster-tail of iron, two feet in diameter, and a thousand feet in 
length. He soon after furnished plans in detail, and drawings; and 
the design was executed for the Glasgow Water-company with the 
most complete success.’ 

The last years of the life of the great engineer present few incidents 
worthy of notice. His health, which was extremely delicate in his 
youth, and liable to be affected by violent headaches, to which he 
was subject, improved as age advanced, and his decline was calm 
and happy. ‘He preserved,’ says Lord Jeffrey, ‘up almost to the 
last moment of his existence, not only the full command of his extra- 
ordinary intellect, but all the alacrity of spirit and the social gaiety 
which had illuminated his happiest days. His friends in this part 
of the country never saw him more full of intellectual vigour and 
colloquial animation—never more delightful or more instructive, 


than in his last visit to Scotland in the autumn of 1817. Indeed, 
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it was after that time that he applied himself, with all the ardour 
of early life, to the invention of a machine for mechanically copying 
all sorts of sculpture and statuary—and distributed among his friends 
some of its earliest performances, as the productions of a young 
artist just entering on his eighty-third year,’ 

Watt died at Heathfield, in Staffordshire, on the 25th of August 
1819, in his eighty-fourth year ; and was buried in the parish church 
of Handsworth, where a monument to his memory, with a marble 
statue by Chantrey, was erected by his son, Mr James Watt. A 
second statue, by the same artist, was presented by his son to the 
college of Glasgow. Greenock, as the birthplace of Watt, has 
likewise a statue of her most illustrious son; and, not to mention 
others, the finest production of Chantrey’s chisel is the colossal one 
of Watt in Westminster Abbey, bearing an inscription from the 
pen of Lord Brougham. 

The task of describing the general demeanour of Watt, and of 
summing up his character, has happily been performed by one able 
to do it justice—his friend Lord Jeffrey. 

“Independently of his great attainments in mechanics, Mr Watt 
was an extraordinary, and in many respects a wonderful man. 
Perhaps no individual in his age possessed so much and such varied 
and exact information—had read so much, or remembered what he 
had read so accurately and well. He had infinite quickness of 
apprehension, a prodigious memory, and a certain rectifying and 
methodising power of understanding, which extracted something 
precious out of all that was presented to it. His stores of miscel- 
laneous knowledge were immense, and yet less astonishing than 
the command he had at all times over them. It seemed as if every 
subject that was casually started in conversation with him, had been 
that which he had been last occupied in studying and exhausting ; 
such was the copiousness, the precision, and the admirable clearness 
of the information which he poured out upon it without effort or 
hesitation. Nor was this promptitude and compass of knowledge 
confined in any degree to the studies connected with his ordinary 
pursuits. That he should have been minutely and extensively 
skilled in chemistry and the arts, and in most of the branches of 
physical science, might, perhaps, have been conjectured ; but it could 
not have been inferred from his usual occupations, and probably 
is not generally known, that he was curiously learned in many 
branches of antiquity, metaphysics, medicine, and etymology, and 
perfectly at home in all the details of architecture, music, and law. 
He was well acquainted, too, with most of the modern languages, 
and familiar with their most recent literature. Nor was it at all 
extraordinary to hear the great mechanician and engineer detailing 
and expounding, for hours together, the metaphysical theories of 
the German logicians, or criticising the measures or the matter of 
the German poetry. 
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‘His astonishing memory was aided, no doubt, in a great measure, 
by a still higher and rarer faculty—by his power of digesting and 
arranging in its proper place all the information he received, and 
of casting aside and rejecting, as it were instinctively, whatever was 
worthless or immaterial. Every conception that was suggested to 
his mind seemed instantly to take its place among its other rich ° 
furniture, and to be condensed into the smallest and most convenient 
form. He never appeared, therefore, to be at all encumbered or 
perplexed with the verbéage of the dull books he perused, or the 
idle talk to which he listened; but to have at once extracted, by a 
kind of intellectual alchemy, all that was worthy of attention, and 
to have reduced it for his own use to its true value, and to its 
simplest form. And thus it often happened that a great deal more 
was learned from his brief and vigorous account of the theories and 
arguments of tedious writers, than an ordinary student could ever 
have derived from the most faithful study of the originals—and that 
errors and absurdities became manifest from the mere clearness 
and plainness of his statement of them, which might have deluded 
and perplexed most of his hearers without that invaluable assistance. 

“Tt is needless to say that, with those vast resources, his conversa- 
tion was at all times rich and instructive in no ordinary degree ; 
but it was, if possible, still more pleasing than wise, and had all 
the charms of familiarity, with all the substantial treasures of 
knowledge. No man could be more social in his spirit, less 
assuming or fastidious in his manners, or more kind and indulgent 
towards all who approached him. He rather liked to talk, at least 
in his later years ; but though he took a considerable share of the 
conversation, he rarely suggested the topics on which it was to 
turn, but readily and quietly took up whatever was presented by 
those around him, and astonished the idle and barren propounders 
of an ordinary theme by the treasures which he drew from the mine 
they had unconsciously opened. He generally seemed, indeed, to 
have no choice or predilection for one subject of discourse rather 
than another; but allowed his mind, like a great cyclopzedia, to 
be opened at any letter his associates might choose to turn up. His 
talk, too, though overflowing with information, had no resemblance 
to lecturing or solemn discoursing; but, on the contrary, was full 
of colloquial spirit and pleasantry. He hadacertain quiet and 
grave humour, which ran through most of his conversation ; and 
a vein of temperate jocularity, which gave infinite zest and effect 
to the condensed and inexhaustible information which formed its 
main staple and characteristic. There was a little air of affected 
testiness, and a tone of pretended rebuke and contradiction, with 
which he used to address his younger friends, that was always felt 
by them as an endearing mark of his kindness and familiarity, and 
prized accordingly far beyond all the solemn compliments that ever 


proceeded from the lips of authority. His voice was deep and 
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powerful, though he commonly spoke in a low and somewhat 
monotonous tone, which harmonised admirably with the weight and 
brevity of his observations, and set off to the greatest advantage the 
pleasant anecdotes which he delivered with the same grave brow 
and the same calm smile playing soberly on his lips. There was 
nothing of effort, indeed, or impatience, any more than of pride or 
levity, in his demeanour; and there was a finer expression of 
reposing strength, and mild self-possession in his manner, than we 
ever recollect to have met with in any other person. He had in 
his character the utmost abhorrence for all sorts of forwardness,- 
parade, and pretension ; and, indeed, never failed to put all such 
impostors out of countenance by the manly plainness and honest 
intrepidity of his language and deportment.’ 

To these passages from the pen of Lord Jeffrey, we may add the 
following from Sir Walter Scott, as they occur in the preface to The 
Monastery ; ‘It was only once my fortune to meet Watt, when there 
were assembled about half a score of our northern lights.* Amidst 
this company stood Mr Watt, the man whose genius discovered the 
means of multiplying our national resources to a degree, perhaps, 
even beyond his own stupendous powers of calculation and combi- 
nation ; bringing the treasures of the abyss to the summit of the 
earth—giving to the feeble arm of man the momentum of an Afrite 
—commanding manufactures to arise—affording means of dispensing 
with that time and tide which wait for no man—and of sailing with- 
out that wind which defied the commands and threats of Xerxes 
himself. This potent commander of the elements—this abridger of 
time and space—this magician, whose cloudy machinery has pro- 
duced a change in the world, the effects of which, extraordinary as 
they are, are perhaps only beginning to be felt—was not only the 
most profound man of science, the most successful combiner of 
powers, and calculator of numbers, as adapted to practical purposes 
—was not only one of the most generally well informed, but one of 
the best and kindest of human beings. There he stood, surrounded 
by the little band of northern literati. Methinks I yet see and hear 
what I shall never see or hear again. In his eighty-first year, the 
alert, kind, benevolent old man had his attention at every one’s 
question, his information at every one’s command. His talents and 
fancy overflowed on every subject. One gentleman was a deep 
philologist—he talked with him on the origin of the alphabet, as if 
he had been coeval with Cadmus ; another, a celebrated critic—you 
would have said that the old man had studied political economy and 
belles-lettres all his life ; of science it is unnecessary to speak—it 
was his own distinguished walk.’ 

If to these eulogies it be thought necessary to add the honorary 
titles conferred upon Mr Watt, it may be mentioned that, in 1784, 


* At the table of one of the Commissioners of Northern Light-houses, 
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he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; in the 
following year he became a Fellow of the Royal Society of London ; 
in 1787, he was chosen a Corresponding Member of the Batavian 
Society ; in 1808, the university of Glasgow conferred on him the 
‘degree of LL.D:; and shortly before his death, he was added to the 
small number of English members of the Institute of France. 

In one of the public squares of Glasgow—the city which witnessed 
Watt's early struggles—a statue has been erected to his memory ; 


and thus has been expiated the narrow policy which originally offered 
an obstacle to his useful career, 
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LOUIS AND THE COMPASS. 


=< NE morning in the month of August 1789, a man and a 
child were walking through the extensive and beautiful 
park of Rambouillet—a royal residence, thirty-six miles 

| south-west of Paris. The man, though of a somewhat 

Roa bulky frame, was yet in the prime of life, and had a 

mild and distinguished countenance. His simple style of dress did 

not indicate the precise rank which he held in society, yet his 

aquiline nose, his majesty of air, as well as the broad blue ribbon 
visible between his white waistcoat and lace frill, marked him as 
one of the royal family. As for the child, he was remarkable for 
almost angelic beauty, and his clustering curls of fair hair which 
hung over his open neck and shoulders. About four years and five 
months old, but, like all precocious children, taller than usual at 
that age, he bore in his features an air of bright intelligence, shaded, 
however, as some would think, with a stamp of melancholy unsuit- 
able to his years. Gay and lively in the extreme, his animal spirits 
were at one moment in wild exuberance; in the next his mood 
changed to deep depression. His bright blue eyes had the irresist- 
ible charm of having their brilliance softened by a pensiveness of 
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expression, calculated to interest all who looked on his fair counte- 
nance, 

The man was Louis XVI., king of France ; the child was his son, 
Louis-Charles, the dauphin. 

‘Louis,’ said the king, ‘to-morrow is the queen’s birthday, and 
you must think of something new for her bouquet, and compose 
some little compliment.’ 

‘Papa,’ replied the young prince quickly, ‘I have a beautiful 
everlasting in my garden, and it will just do for my bouquet and 
my compliment too. When presenting it to mamma, I can say: 
“Mamma, I wish that you may be like this flower.”’ 

‘Very good, indeed, my child, said the king, pressing his little 
hand which he held in his. ‘ How much I wish that your conduct 
was always as satisfactory as your little sallies are pleasing and 
fullof heart! I grieve to have heard that while studying your lesson. 
with your tutor yesterday, you began to hiss. Was this as it ought 
to be, Louis?’ 

‘What would you have me do, papa?’ replied Louis with an arch 
smile ; ‘I said my lesson so badly, that I hissed myself’ 

‘ What was the abbé explaining to you?’ said the king. 

“It was the use of the compass, and I own to you, papa, that I am 
just now greatly puzzled about it. I scarcely heard a word he said. 
All the time he was speaking, I was thinking how the sun would be 
burning up my garden and my beautiful flowers, and I was longing 
to get out to water them; so Monsieur the Abbé will be very angry 
with me to-morrow, for I do not remember a single syllable. If you 
have time, papa, could you not tell me all about it while we are 
walking?’ j 

‘With pleasure, Louis,’ answered the king, ‘particularly as I 
happen to have a small compass in my pocket. Before, however, 
attempting to explain this curious instrument, I must tell you 
something of the magnet, from which its power and usefulness are 
derived. The only natural magnet with which we are acquainted is 
the loadstone—a mineral of a dark iron-gray colour approaching to 
black, found in great abundance in the iron mines of Sweden, in 
some parts of the East, in America, and sometimes, though rarely, 
among the iron ores of England. Now, the loadstone has a 
property of attracting iron, which it draws into contact with its own 
mass and holds firmly attached by its own power of attraction. A 
piece of loadstone drawn several times along a needle or a small 
piece of iron, converts it into an artificial magnet. If this magnet- 
ised needle be then carefully balanced, so as to move easily on its 
centre, one of its ends will always turn to the north. Now, Louis, 

_ look at this small case. You see in it the magnet, made like the 

hand of a clock, with that end which points to the north shaped like 

-the head of an arrow. You see that it is carefully balanced on a 

steel point, and beneath it is a card marked like a dial-plate with 
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north, south, east, west, such being the cardinal points ; also the 
intermediate points, as north-west, south-east, &c. By merely look- 
ing at the position of the needle when it settles to a point, the 
mariner can see the direction in which his vessel is sailing, and 
regulate his steering accordingly. The case, you see, is covered 
with glass, to protect the face from injury. This is a small compass, 
but there are large ones which are not so well suited for carrying 
about. Whether large or small, the compass is one of the most 
useful instruments in the world. Without it, mariners dare not 
venture out of sight of land, nor would the discovery of America 
have been made by the great Columbus. You will remember that 
the magnetic needle always points to the north? 

‘ Papa, tell me, is the compass as useful on land as at sea?’ 

‘Assuredly, my child. For example, suppose we were to lose our 
way in the adjoining forest: I know that the Chateau de Rambouillet 
lies to the north of the forest, and to find out the north I look at my 
compass, and take the direction to which the needle points—so.’ 
And the king shewed his son how the needle would act. 

The boy, who had been most attentively listening to his father, 
suddenly cried: ‘Do, papa, lend me your compass, and let me find 
my way by myself to the chateau? 

“And if you lose your way?’ said the king, a little startled at 
the proposal. 

* But the compass will guide me, papa’ 

‘You are not afraid, then, of being alone in the forest ?” 

‘Was a king of France ever afraid?’ replied Louis, proudly 
raising his pretty fair head. 

‘Well, be it so,’ said the king; ‘here is the compass, and'‘here} 
too, is my purse, for you may want money on your way. Now let 
us part; you, Mr Adventurer, may take to the right, I will keep 
to the left, and I appoint you to meet me at the chateau’ 

‘Agreed,’ said Louis, kissing his father’s hand as he took from 
: the compass, and then merrily plunged into the depths of the 
‘orest. 


LOUIS AND THE PEASANT. 


For about an hour the dauphin pursued his way, directing his 
course by the compass till He arrived at the borders of the forest, 
without finding himself nearer home. A large meadow lay before 
him, in which some peasants were mowing, and he advanced towards 
them, not to inquire his way—the idea of secking any other guide 
but his compass did not enter his head—no, he only wanted to know 
the hour. As he approached, a little dog began barking in rather 
a hostile way. His master called him back; but the dog did not 
immediately obey, and the peasant left his work, and with the handle 
of his scythe gave the animal several blows. 
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On hearing the cries of the dog, Louis ran to the peasant. ‘ Will 
you sell that pretty dog, friend?’ said he to him. 

‘Not so fast, my little gentleman, answered the peasant, who 
did not recognise the prince; ‘I would not sell my dog, do you see, 
for all the gold in the king’s purse. My poor Muff—my only com- 
panion in my poverty—my only friend !’ 

‘Then why do you beat. him?’ 

‘He that loves well chastises well, my little gentleman.’ 

‘Here, friend, said the child, taking a ‘piece of gold’ from his 
purse; ‘I will give you this, if you promise me not to love your dog 
quite so well.’ 

Astonished at this munificence in so young a child, the peasant 
said: ‘One would think you were the son of a king, to give away so 
much money at a time.’ 

“I.am the son of your king, answered Louis artlessly. 

‘Pardon, my prince; I ask pardon,’ said the peasant in great 
confusion. ‘Pardon me for having refused you the dog: it is yours, 
my prince, and all that I have besides. Take Muff, my good young 
prince—take Muff’ 

“I am much obliged to you, my good sir? answered the child; 
‘but you tell me he is your only friend. Now I have a great many 
friends, so I will not’ deprive you of yours. I only want you to teil 
me what o’clock it is,’ 

‘It is three o’clock, your highness,’ 

‘But how do you know ?—where did you see it?’ said the child 
with much surprise. ‘You did not look at your watch? 

‘If we poor peasants could not tell the hour without a watch, I 
do not know what we should do. Sure we have the sun? 
~' “And how do you know by the sun’?? 

's*Wellj indeed, ‘I! cannot’ tell you that’ very clearly, my young 

tince; it is, however, according to its height.’ ‘When as high ‘as 
it‘Wwill ¢o'nearly over our heads, and when it casts the least possible 
shadow anywhere, we know it’ is’ noon precisely.’ ‘According’ as’ it 
comes down lower, and our shadow lengthens, it is one o’clock, tivo 
@ clock, three’ o’clock, and so on. You'see we just’ judge’ by the 
shadows, my good little prince.’ 

©’Thank you, friend; for all’ you have taught me)'said thé child’; 
and’ then, notwithstanding the earnest’ entreaties: of! the peasant to 
be allowed to shew him the way—steady to’ his resolve: to ‘consult 
no guide but the compass—he fearlessly ‘struck again into the forest, 
and at length, after several hours’ of wandering, now finding now 
missing the track, he arrived at Rambouillet heated and panting, 
yet insensible to the fatigue he had undergone, from exultation at 
having, unassisted, reached the end of his journey. 

The moment the king saw him, he ran to him with an eagerness 
that betrayed what had been his anxiety. ‘I had almost begun 
to think you had lost your way, Louis.’ 
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‘Lost my way, indeed! How could I have lost it ?’ said the child, 
with a half-indignant look, 

‘Oh, I see your pride is up in arms; but if it had not been for the 
compass ’—— 

‘Papa, if I had had no compass, my heart would have guided me to 
you. 


FAMILY HISTORY, 


We must say something of the parentage and birth of our young 
hero, and shall commence with his father. Louis XVI. was grand- 
son of Louis XV., by whom, while dauphin, or heir-apparent to the 
throne of France, he was kept in comparative seclusion and ignorance 
of the knowledge required for his high destination. In consequence 
of this imperfect acquaintance with the world and of state affairs, 
as well as from temperament, he was indecisive, timid, silent, and 
reserved ; but full of benevolence, and of exemplary morals. In 
1770, he was united to Marie Antoinette, daughter of Francis I. of 
Austria and Maria Theresa ; Louis at the time being no more than 
sixteen, and Marie Antoinette fifteen years of age. Educated with 
great care, this young princess was highly accomplished, and 
endowed with an uncommon share of gracefulness and beauty. In 
a letter written by her mother, Maria Theresa, to her future husband, 
she says, among other things : ‘ Your bride, dear dauphin, is sepa- 
rated from me. As she has ever been my delight, so she will be 
your happiness. For this purpose have I educated her, for I have 
long been aware that she was to be the companion of your life.’ I 
have enjoined upon her, as among her highest duties, the most 
tender attachment to your person, the greatest attention to every- 
thing that can please or make you happy. Above all, I have recom- 
mended to her humility towards God ; because I am conyinced that 
it is impossible for us to contribute to the happiness of the subjects 
confided to us, without love to Him who breaks the sceptres and 
crushes the thrones of kings according to His own will” The 
departure of this young and fascinating creature from Vienna filled 
all hearts with sorrow, so much was she beloved. Conducted with 
great state through Germany to the borders of France, near Stras- 
bourg, she was there assigned to the care of the French nobles and 
ladies of honour deputed to receive her; but not till an important 
ceremonial, according to the usage of France, had been performed. 

In the midst of a pretty green meadow was erected a superb 
pavilion. It consisted of a vast saloon, connected with two apart- 
ments, one of which was assigned to the lords and ladies of the 
court of Vienna, and the other to those of the court of France, 
including body-guard and pages. The young princess being con- 
ducted into the apartment for the Germans, she was there undressed, 
’ in order that she might retain nothing belonging to a foreign court ; 
and with the slenderest covering she was ushered into the apartment 
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in which her French suite was in attendance. . It was a trying 
moment for a delicate female. On the doors being thrown open, 
the young princess came forward, looking round for her lady of 
honour, the Countess de Noailles ; then rushing into her arms, she 
implored her, with tears in her eyes, and with a heart-felt sincerity, 
to direct her, to advise her, and to be in every respect her guide 
and support. It was impossible to refrain from admiring her aérial 
yet august and serene deportment; her smile was sufficient to win 
every heart. Dressed by her tirewoman, the Duchess of Cossé, she 
became a. princess of France; and on presenting herself to the 
numerous retinue, she was hailed with loud and protracted acclama- 
tions. 

The journey of Marie Antoinette through France was like a 
triumphal march ; and when she arrived at Versailles, the entertain- 
ments given on her account were remarkably splendid.. On. the 
occasion of her marriage, the city of Paris also. gave a magnificent 
féte ; but greatly to her distress and that of her husband, the over- 
crowding of the streets caused a deplorable catastrophe—fifty-three 
persons were pressed or trodden to death, and about three hundred 
dangerously wounded., To increase the melancholy recollections of 
the event, a fire broke out in the Place Louis XV., by which many 
persons perished, and hundreds lost their all. The dauphin and 
dauphiness were so overwhelmed with grief at this second disaster, 
that they sent their whole income for the year to the relief of the 
Surviving sufferers. This and other traits of good dispositions 
seemed to endear Marie Antoinette to the French; but unfortu- 
nately she was from the first surrounded by mean factions, whose 
delight lay in misrepresenting all her actions, and rendering her 
unpopular. 

The dauphin and dauphiness lived chiefly at Versailles, or in the 
small palace in the adjoining grounds, known by the name_of the 
Trianon, where the princess had an opportunity of indulging in her 
Jove for flowers and gardening, and Louis could pursue unmolested 
the industrial occupations to which he was attached. Living much 
apart from state affairs, four years thus pleasantly, passed away, 
when the current of their lives was greatly altered by the demise 
of the reigning sovereign. Any one who had visited the. palace of 
Versailles at the beginning of May 1774, would have found the 
inmates ina. state of extreme consternation. Louis XV. lay ill ofa 
dangerous malady, smallpox, and a number of the courtiers catching 
the infection, died. At length, on the evening of the 10th of the 
month, the king closed his mortal career, The dauphin was at this 
time with the dauphiness in one of the apartments distant from the 
scene of death. A noise was suddenly heard by them; it increased 
like the rushing of a torrent, _It was the crowd of courtiers who 
were deserting the dead sovereign’s antechamber, to come and bow 
to the new power of Louis XVI. This extraordinary tumult informed 
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Marie Antoinette and her husband that they were to reign; and 
by a spontaneous movement, which deeply affected those around 
them, they threw themselves on their knees, and both pouring forth 
a flood of tears, exclaimed : ‘O God! guide us, protect us ; we are 
too young to govern.” q 

Marie Antoinette was now queen of France; but.the accession 
brought no real happiness.» For many years the court had been a 
scene of demoralisation, and full of jealousies and intrigues, which 
she found it impossible to quell. The queen was likewise harassed 
with perplexing ceremonies, for which, being bred in a simple 
patriarchal court, she had no taste. She was little else than a 
puppet in the hands of her attendants. If she wanted a glass of 
water, she was not allowed to take it herself; it must be given by 
a lady of honour. At table everything was presented on bended 
knees, as if she had been a divinity. In making her toilet, she 
durst not pour water on her own hands; every movement was 
performed by waiting-women, all members of the nobility. Some- 
times one trifling operation would require six persons : one would 
take an article of dress from a wardrobe and hand it to another, 
who would in turn give it to another, and so on, the last putting it 
on the person of the queen, who was all the time perhaps shivering 
with cold. Marie Antoinette spoke with satirical pleasantry of these 
useless ceremonies, and wished to abolish them; but this only 
Sained her enemies, and became the pretext for the first reproaches 
levelled against her. 

Louis XVI. and his queen were married eight years before they 
had any children. At length, on the 11th of December 1778, the 
queen was delivered of her first infant, a daughter, and great were 
the rejoicings on the occasion, although to a less extent than if the 
birth had been of a son. When the young princess was presented 
to the queen} she pressed her to her ‘truly maternal heart. ‘Poor 
little one,’ said she, ‘you are not what was wished for, but you are 
not on that account less dear to me, A son would have been rather 
the property of the state. “You shall be mine; you shall have my 
undivided care, shall share all my happiness, and console me in ail - 
my troubles.” A great number of attendants watched near ‘the 
queen during the first nights of her confinement ; and this made her 
uneasy, for it was contrary to the etiquette of the court that they 
should lie down in bed. With much kindly consideration, she 
ordered a number of large arm-chairs for her women, the backs ‘of 
which were capable of being let down by springs, and which served 
perfectly well instead of beds. It was thus that Marie Antoinette 
felt for all who were about her. Her daughter was named Marie 
Thérése. 

On the 22d of October 1781, the queen gave birth to a’son, the 
dauphin, and on this occasion the hopes of all classes appeared to be 
crowned with universal joy. Numerous were the congratulations ; 
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and. Versailles for some time bore the air of a perpetual holiday. 
In the society of her son and daughter the queen now spent much of 
her time ; and as they grew up, she endeavoured to cultivate in them 
every amiable quality. During the winter of 1783, when the poor 
suffered greatly from cold, she distributed large sums, saved from 
her allowance, among the most necessitous families in Versailles ; 
nor did she fail on this occasion to give her children a lesson in 
beneficence. Having met on the New-year’s Eve to get from Paris, 
as in other years, all the fashionable playthings, she caused them to 
be spread out in her closet, Then taking her son and daughter in 
her hand, she shewed them all the dolls and toys which were ranged 
there, and told them, that she intended to give them some handsome 
New-year’s gifts, but that the cold made the poor so wretched, that 
all her money was spent in blankets and clothes to protect them 
from the rigour of the season, and in supplying them with bread; so 
that this year they would only have the pleasure of looking at the 
new playthings. When she returned with her children into her 
sitting-room, she said there was still an unavoidable expense to be 
incurred, and that was paying the toyman for the use of his toys and 
the cost of his journey, and a sum was accordingly paid to him for 
his services. 

To the family of Marie Antoinette another addition was made on 
the 27th of March 1785, when Louis-Charles, the subject of our present 
memoir, was born, Immediately on his birth, which took place at 
Versailles, the king, his father, conferred on him the title of Duke 
of Normandy, which had not been given to the princes of France since 
the time of Charles VII. He was baptised the same day, his spon- 
sors being Monsicur, the king’s brother (afterwards Louis XVIII), 
and Madame Elizabeth as proxy for the queen of Naples... This was 
a happy event in the royal family of France, and served. to assuage 
the vexations in which the king’ was becoming involved with his 
state affairs. It was another bright moment when the Princess Sophie 
was born in 1788, but she died while still an infant; and shortly. after- 
wards the dauphin fell in a few months from a florid state of health 
into so weak a condition, that he could not walk without support. 
How many maternal tears did his languishing frame, the certain 
forerunner of death, draw from the queen, already overwhelmed with 
apprehensions respecting the state of the kingdom!. Her grief was 
enhanced by petty intrigues and quarrels among the persons who 
surrounded her. The dauphin died in 1789; and Louis-Charles, or 
Louis, as his father usually called him, became dauphin in his stead. 

To a naturally amiable disposition, Louis-Charles united an intel- 
lect premature in its development, with a countenance which bore the 
mingled expression of the mildness of his father and the lofty dignity 
of his mother. As he grew up in childhood, he shewed a most 
decided love for flowers ; and the king, who wished to cultivate tastes 
so simple and so conducive in their practical exercise to his bodily 
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health, had given him a little plot of ground in front of the apartments 
opening on the terrace at Versailles. There was the dauphin, da 
after day, to be seen with his little spade working away ; and thoug! 
the perspiration stood in large drops upon his forehead, he would 
suffer no one to help him.’ No,’ said he ; ‘it is because I make’ the 
flowers grow myself that mamina is so fond of them; so’ I’ must:work 
hard to have them ready for her.’ And’ every morning the‘ young 
proprietor of this little domain ‘came to pull his fairest’ toses, his 
most fragrant violets, to form a bouquet to lay on his mother’s bed; 
So that the first thing Marie Antoinette always saw on awaking was her 
boy’s early offering ; while from behind the curtain he watched her 
smile of pleasure, then sprang from his hiding-place to claim his 
reward—that reward a kiss—and that kiss was so sweet to him’that 
no severity of weather could hinder him ‘from going to’ his ‘little 
‘garden to pull the flowérs that won for him this prize. 

And here we would pause to say, if, in this elevated rank, it‘is 
found that when affection is to’ be eviliced, it is evinced in\a way 
common to all classes—evinced in the daily little attentions’ mis- 
called trifling—may not those in humble life who have perhaps felt 
inclined to murmur that all power to’ bestow large bounties, all 
opportunity to make splendid sacrifices in proof of love, has been 
denied to them, repress the vain wish that it had been otherwise, 
and rest satisfied in the recollection ‘that, however rare may be the 
occasions to save or serve, and vouchsafed to few, yet all may please. 
Let such, though they may not have even the flower in the bud to 
give, rejoice that a kindly look, the smallest office of’ patient love, 
the shrinking from giving pain, the bitter word repressed’) when 
rising to the lips, is no despicable offering, either in the eyes ofan 
earthly friend’ or in the sight of that heavenly Friend ‘who forgets 
not the cup’of cold water ‘given for His’ sake, and who'said ofther of 
small power bit'loving heart : She hath done what she could? 

The young princé was’ not always equally studious ‘or docile;and 
one day that he was ‘tobe punished for some misdemeanour, ‘the 
plan devised was’ to take from‘ him ‘his dear little dog Muff,-which 
the grateful péasant of the forest had brought as an offering to his 
young prince }-and ‘next 'to' his parents and his flowers all his’ care 
was for Muff’ On this occasion the! dog*was shut up inca‘ closet 


“ where' the dauphin might hear but could not see him—a privation 


apparentlyias great’ to Muff ‘as to his master, for! he never ceased 
howling and'scratching at the door.’ ‘The prince, unable to bear it 
any longer, ran with tears streaming down his cheeks to the queen. 
“Mamma,’ cried he, ‘Muff is so unhappy, and you know,’as it ‘was 
not he that'was naughty, he ought not to be punished. If you'will 
let hin’ out,°I promise to go into the closet instead of him, and‘ to 
stay ‘thera’ long as you wish. His petition was granted; Muff 
was Sét At ibérty, and the little dauphin remained ‘patiently in the 
dark closet till his mother released him, 
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Like most children of his age, he did not always make proper 
application of the maxims which he heard. One day that, in the 
exuberance of animal spirits, he was about to throw himself into 
the midst of some rose-bushes: ‘Take care,’ said the queen, ‘those 
thorns might tear your eyes out, and will certainly scratch you 
severely,’ : 

‘But, dear mamma,’ answered he in a most magnanimous tone, 
‘thorny paths, you know, lead to glory,’ 

‘It is a noble maxim,’ replied the queen, ‘but I see you do not 
quite understand it. What glory can there be in getting your eyes 
scratched out for the mere pleasure of jumping into a hedge? ‘If, 
. indeed, it were to extricate any one from danger, there would be 
glory in it, but as it is, there is only imprudence. My child, you 
must not talk of glory till you are able to read the history of true 
heroes who have disinterestedly sacrificed life and fortune for the 
good of others.’ 

On one occasion, his governess, uneasy at seeing him running at 
headlong speed, said to the queen: ‘He will surely fall 

‘He must learn to fall,’ replied Marie Antoinette. 

‘But he may hurt himself? 

“He must learn to endure pain,’ said the queen, who, with all her 
fondness, had no desire to make her boy effeminate. 


‘ 


REMOVAL TO PARIS. 


The love of rural pursuits evinced by the young dauphin was 
destined to be rudely broken in upon. While with his parents at 
Versailles in_1789, the revolution in France broke, out, and filled 
the royal family with alarm... It was the misfortune.of Louis XVI. 
to have fallen on, evil times, and, with all, his good qualities, to 
become the victim on whose head. the popular, resentment for long- 
endured injuries should be visited.,. It was another of his misfor- 
tunes to be surrounded by incompetent adyisers, and to, be deserted by 
the classes who might have been expected to rally round the throne, 

_ When tumults began to take place in Paris, it. was considered 
necessary that. the king should proceed thither to.shew himself to 
the people at the Hotel de Ville. He went on the 17th of July 1789. 
Everybody knows that. this: movement gave a trifling lull to the 
storm, When the sovereign received the tricoloured. cockade from 
the mayor of Paris in front of an assembled multitude,,a shout of 
Vive le Roi! arose on all sides. The king breathed again freely 
at that moment; he had not for a long time heard such acclama- 
tions.. During his absence the queen shut herself up in her private 
rooms with her family. She sent for several persons belonging to 
the court, but their doors were locked 3 terror had driven them 
away. A deadly silence reigned throughout the palace; fear was at 
its height ; the king was hardly expected to return. He did how- 
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ever come back, and was received with inexpressible joy by’ the 
queen, his sister, and his children. He congratulated himself that 
no accident had happened; and it was then he repeated several 
times : ‘Happily no blood has been shed, and I swear that never 
shall a drop of French blood be shed by my order, 

It is not our intention to relate the history of the revolution 
which had already commenced, but only to note a few particulars in 
the life of our young hero and his unfortunate parents. On various 
pretexts it was resolved by the mob of Paris, a large portion of 
whom were women of the lowest habits, to march to Versailles and 
bring the royal family ‘to Paris. This alarming movement took 
place on the 5th and 6th of October. The court, deserted by the 
host of nobles who might have been expected to rally round the 
throne, and with scarcely any friends left but their immediate attend- . 
ants and attached guards, were on this momentous occasion exposed 
to many gross indignities, and with some difficulty were able to 
save their lives. Carriages being prepared, they were compelled to 
go into them and proceed to Paris, attended by a rabble of many 
thousands. It was not the least of the many painful circumstances 
accompanying this removal, that the king was compelled to with- 
draw his son from the healthy breezes of the country to the compa- 
rative closeness of a city atmosphere. The boy, also, was inconsol- 
able. To be taken away from his little garden was a sore grief ; 
his beautiful flowers, the flowers reared with his own hands, would, 
he said, wither and die; and he was like to die at the thought. 
In order to console him, he was told he should have much nicer 
flowers at Paris, and as many as he could wish for. ‘They will not 
be my own flowers that I planted and watered, he answered ; ‘I 
shall never love any flowers so well as these.’ 

Clinging to his mamma in terror of the horde of wild-looking men 
and’ women who were shouting in demoniac laughter, the dauphin 
entered one of ‘the coaches ; the queen alternately trying to pacify 
his fears, and to look with calmness'on the terrific throng. Already 
blood had been shed.’ The’ mob, ‘in forcing the palace, had killed 
two of the guards who defended the queen’s apartments from out- 
rage; and with the heads of these unfortunate and brave men stuck 
on the end of poles, a party preceded the royal carriages to Paris. 
These wretches, with a refinement of cruelty which, we imagine, 
could scarcely be matched out of France, stopped on the way at 
Sévres, and compelled a hairdresser to dress the gory heads accord- 
ing to the fashion of the period. In the rear of this band slowly 
came the procession of soldiers, citizens, women—an indescribable 
crowd of the vilest beings on earth—some riding astride on cannons, 
some carrying pikes or muskets, and numbers waving long branches 
of poplar. It looked like a moving forest, amidst which shone pike- 
heads and gun-barrels. After the royal carriages came the king’s 
faithful guards, some on foot and some on horseback, most of them 
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uncovered and worn out with want of sleep, hunger, and fatigue. 
Finally came a number of carriages containing deputies of the 
Assembly, followed by the bulk of the Parisian army. 

In the course of the journey, which was protracted to a late hour, 
the king and queen were constantly reviled by the crowd of savage 
women who thronged about them. ' There was at the time a dearth 
of bread in Paris, arising from natural causes 3 but it was imputed 
to the king, and now that he was in the hands of the mob, they 
cried out that bread would no longer be either dear or scarce. « We 
shall no longer,’ they shouted at the windows of the royal carriages, 
“we shall no longer want bread ; we have the baker, the baker’s 
wife, and the baker’s boy with us. In the midst of all the revilings, 
tumult, and singing, interrupted by frequent discharges of musketry, 
might be seen Marie Antoinette preserving the most courageous 
tranquillity of soul, and an air of noble and inexpressible dignity. 

The departure of the royal family for Paris was so hurried that no 
time was afforded to make preparations at the palace of the Tuileries, 
which, since the minority of Louis XV., had not been the residence 
of the kings of France.’ Some apartments, however, were cleared 
for their reception ; and from this time may be dated the captivity 
of Louis XVI. in the hands of his people. 

On the day after the arrival of the court in Paris, a noise was 
heard in the garden of the Tuileries, which terrifying the dauphin, 
he threw himself into the arms of the queen, crying out: ‘Oh, 
mamma, is yesterday come again?? The child in his simplicity 
could not account for the revolutionary movements of which he, 
with others, was the victim ; and a few days after making the above 
affecting exclamation, he went up to his father to speak to him on 
the subject. 

‘Well, Louis, what is it you wish to say?’ asked the king. 

‘I want to know, papa, he answered pensively, ‘why the people, 
who formerly loved you so well, are all at once angry with you; 
what is it you have done to irritate them so much ?’ 

His father, interested in the question, took him upon his knee, 
and spoke to him nearly as follows : ‘I wished, my dear Louis, to 
make my people still happier than they were. I wanted money to 
pay the expenses occasioned by wars. I asked my people for money, 
as the former kings of France had done; the magistrates composing 
the parliament opposed it, and said that my people had alone a right 
to consent to it. I thereupon assembled the principal inhabitants of 
every town, whether distinguished by birth, fortune, or talents, at 
Versailles ; and that is what is called the States-General, When all 
were assembled, they required concessions of me which I could not 
make, either with due respect for myself or with justice to you, who 
will be my successor. Wicked men, inducing the people to rise, 
have occasioned the excesses of the last few days ; the people must 


not be blamed for them,’ 
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The dauphin had now a more clear idea of the position of affairs, 
and to please his father and mother, he endeavoured to avoid giving 
cause of offence to those about him. When he had occasion to 
speak to the officers of the National Guards, mayors of the communes, 
or revolutionary leaders who visited the Tuileries, he did so with 
much affability. If the queen happened to be present, he would 
come and whisper in her ear; ‘Is that right r’ 

The royal family were not permitted to consider the whole garden 
of the Tuileries as their own. The chief portion was claimed by the 
National Assembly, In that part appropriated to the king’s house- 
hold, the dauphin was given a small patch in which he might pursue 
his love for flowers ; but even this indulgence was clogged with the 
regulation that he should be attended by members of the National 
Guard. At first the escort was small, and courteously did the young 
prince invite his guards to enter, and graciously did he distribute 
flowers amongst them; sometimes saying to them: ‘I would give 
you.a great many more, but mamma is so fond of them.’ But the 
guard being gradually increased, he could no longer do the honours 
of his little domain to all, and once he apologised to those who were 
pressing round the palisades: ‘I am sorry, gentlemen, that. my 
garden is too small to permit of my having the pleasure of seeing 
you, allin it? ‘ 

One day a poor woman made her way into the garden, and pre- 
sented him a petition. . ‘ My prince,’ said she, ‘if you can obtain this 
favour for me, I shall be as happy. as a queen.’ 

The child took the paper, and with a look of deep sadness 
exclaimed : ‘Happy as a queen! you say; I know one queen who 
does. nothing but weep all day long.’ 


GLOOMY FOREBODINGS—IMPRISONMENT. 


The,|years,1790-and 1791. were passed. by the, royal family, insa 
state of constant apprehension., .Clamoured against by all, and in 
constant danger of assassination, the king appears to, have) sunk into 
a state of gloomy. despondency, from which neither the smiles of his 
wife nor the sallies of little Louis could raise him., ..For some 
months he scarcely spoke ajword.., The queen spent much of her 
time in, tears, Recommended by a few attached partisans, as, well 
as by his own fears, he made an attempt to leave the kingdom with 
his family, but as every one knows, they were stopped at. Varennes 
before they reached, the frontiers, and brought back to Paris... In 
their return they were under the charge of Barnave, one of the 
deputies appointed by the Assembly to attend the royal prisoners, 
At the time it. was customary for the revolutionists to wear buttons 
on which, was, the deyice : ‘To live free, or die.’ Observing words 
to that effect on the button of M. Barnaye, the dauphin said: 
‘Mamma, what does that mean—/o dive free?’ 
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‘My child,’ replied the queen, ‘it is to go where you please.’ 

‘Ah, mamma,’ replied the child quickly, ‘then we are not free !’ 

This attempt at flight considerably aggravated the condition of 
the royal family, who were now more carefully watched than ever ; 
the king and queen living almost continually under the eyes of 
sentinels, and all their correspondence watched. These things 
preyed on the mind of Marie Antoinette, and began to give her the 
appearance of premature old age. 

‘Mamma,’ said the dauphin one day shortly after the return of the 
family to the Tuileries, ‘how white your hair has grown !? 

‘Hush, my dear child, replied the queen; ‘let us not think of 
such trifles when we have greater sorrows, those of poor papa, to 
distress us.’ It is true the queen’s beautiful hair had grown white 
from the effect of grief. In a single night it had become as white as 
that of a woman of seventy, yet she was only about half that age. 
The Princess de Lamballe having asked for a lock of her whitened 
hair, she had a small quantity set in a ring and presented to her, 
with the inscription : ‘ Bleached by sorrow,’ 

On the 20th of June 1792, a lawless Parisian rabble forced the 
Tuileries, and rushed like demoniacs from room to room in search 
of the king and queen, who, though sufficiently alarmed, did not 
quail before this barbarous torrent. Placing themselves in a recess, 
with two or three attendants, they awaited what might be their fate. 
The queen placed the dauphin before her on a table. When the 
tumultuous procession advanced, a person of coarse appearance 
gave the king a red cap, which he put on his head, and a similar 
emblem was drawn over the head of little Louis, almost burying the 
whole of his face. The horde passed in files before the table, 
carrying symbols of the most horrid barbarity. There was one 
representing a gibbet, to which a dirty doll was suspended, with an 
inscription signifying that it was Marie Antoinette. Another was a 
board, to which a bullock’s heart was fastened, with the words 
inscribed : ‘ Heart of Louis XVI’ 

By the interference of several deputies, no bloody deed was 
committed on this occasion. The result was very different on the 
ensuing 10th of August, when the palace of the Tuileries was 
attacked and captured after a gallant and ineffectual defence by the 
Swiss guards, all of whom, to the number of eight hundred, were 
barbarously put to death. It would be too painful, even if it were 
necessary, to describe this terrible massacre. The poor son of 
Louis XVI., no longer heir to a throne, for the monarchy was 
abolished, shared all the perils of that day, evincing a degree of 
courage beyond his age. When the wainscoting of a secret passage 
in which the family had taken refuge appeared to be giving way 
under the repeated blows of the mob, and when the queen with 
suspended breath was listening to each stroke of the axe, the boy, 
gliding from the terror-relaxed hold of his mother, fell on his knees, 
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and putting up his little hands, piously exclaimed : ‘O God, save 
mamma !—Thou art able to do everything. Oh, send away these 
men !—a poor child is praying for his mother! O thou good God, 
wilt thou not hear him?’ As if in answer to this artless prayer, the 
noise suddenly ceased, and an announcement was made that the 
people demanded to see the queen—a fruitless interview, though 
affording a respite at the moment. 

The result is well known. Louis XVI., the queen, the dauphin 
and his sister, with Madame Elizabeth, the sister of the king, took 
refuge in the Assembly, whence, after a lengthened debate, they 
were transferred to confinement in the Feuillans ; from this place of 
detention they were soon taken to the Temple. 


THE TEMPLE. 


The Temple owes its name to the Templars, a military order of 
priests, who, in the twelfth century, devoted themselves to the 
recovery of the Holy Temple at Jerusalem from the Saracens. In 
1250 they founded this, the principal house of their order, and 
retained possession of it for 160 years. Like the other ancient 
fortresses, “it was surrounded by high and turreted battlements, in 
the middle of which rose a square tower, the walls of which were 
nine feet in thickness, and which was flanked by four other round 
towers. The church, of rudely Gothic construction, was built on the 
model of that of St John at Jerusalem. 

Within a courtyard in this gloomy edifice, as well as in the park 
at Versailles and on the terrace of the Tuileries, Louis-Charles was 
indulged with a small garden, a plot where the flowers might indeed 
want the sunshine, but still to him they were flowers—he still had a 
garden to cultivate. The large square tower was the prison of the 
royal family ; there for many months, to the very day of his death, 
Louis XVI., whose possession of all the virtues which constitute a 
good father, a good head of a family, is not denied even by. his 
enemies, devoted himself to the education of his son, It was his 
delight to develop and cultivate that youthful and naturally quick 
and powerful intellect. Often did his mirthful sallies, his playful 
wit, beguile the anxious parents of a smile. : 

Every morning the king rose at six o’clock, and prepared the 
lessons he intended giving to his son; at ten, the captives assembled 
in the queen’s apartment, and study began. Very sweet were these 
hours to the poor prisoners, and whilst the lesson lasted, each seemed 
to forget past greatness, and ceased to anticipate future perils ; but 
too often, alas! these calm domestic scenes were interrupted by 
clamorous shouts, nay, even death-screams, from without, which too 
plainly told the royal victims that the forfeiture of liberty and a 
crown was no security for life being spared. : 

It was in such hours as these that the courage of Louis XVI. 
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seemed to grow with the danger—that courage which consists im 
calm endurance. As soon as each new cause for alarm had ceased,. 
he endeavoured to lure his startled little circle into forgetfulness of 
it by some question to the prince—at times it might be a riddle, an 
enigma; and his. ingenious guesses often succeeded in checking the: 
tears of the fond mother and aunt. 

‘Louis, asked the king on one of these occasions, ‘what is that 
which. is ;white and black, weighs not,an ounce, travels night and 
day like|the wind, and tells a thousand things without speaking ?” 

“It must be a horse,’ answered the dauphin ; ‘it surely is a horse, 
A horse may be white and black, and-a horse runs races, and a 
horse does not speak.’ 

© So far so. good, my boy; but a horse weighs somewhat more than 
an ounce, and, I never heard of his telling any news.’ 

‘Ah! now papa, I have it; it is a newspaper, and the young 
prince’s, merry peal of laughter almost met a response from the 
sorrowful little group. 

¢ Another question for you,’ said the king. ‘Who is she, the most 
beautiful, the best, the noblest’ 

‘Who. but mamma?’ quickly interrupted the dauphin, throwing 
himself into the queen’s arms. 

‘You, did. not give me time to finish, Louis, pursued his father ; 
‘I ask you who is. the most beautiful, the best, the noblest, and who 
yet repels the greater part of mankind?’ 

‘It is Truth, papa; but to tell you the truth, I did not guess it 
myself; my sister whispered it to me.’ 

In. such little exercises of ingenuity, and at times in playing a 
geographical game invented by the king, were the boy’s hours of 
recreation passed. This game consisted in drawing out of a little 
bag the names of towns, which were then traced out upon the map 
and marked by counters, and the game was won by whichever player 
told most of the historical events occurring in the places the names 
of which they had drawn. 

Thus the autumn of 1792 passed and winter came on without 
bringing any alleviation, of the condition of the prisoners. One 
evening, after the candles were lighted, when the family were 
arranged round the table in their sitting apartment, the dauphin, 
with the inquisitiveness of youth, asked his father what book it was 
he was now reading and studying so carefully. ‘It is the history of 
an unfortunate king, Charles the First of England, answered Louis. 

‘How was he unfortunate, dear papa? Did his people put him in 
prison, as yours have done?’ 

‘Yes, my dear child, there is much resemblance in our lives, as I 
fear there will be in our fate ’—here the queen uttered a deep sigh, 
and looked with agony towards her husband—‘ but you shall read 
the memoirs of Charles when you are old enough to comprehend his 
history ; it is too intricate and difficult for a boy. See, here is a 
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book which I have sent for to amuse you, and I think you will like 
it better than the very melancholy memoirs of Charles the First.’ 

‘Thank you, dear papa. Oh! I see it is full of stories; shall I 
read one aloud ?’ 

‘Certainly, if you please. Take that pretty one near the beginning,. 
called Arthur; it teaches a fine lesson to boys in adversity.” The 
dauphin read as follows : 

‘A poor labourer, named Bernard, had six young children, and 
found himself much at a loss to maintain them; to add to his mis- 
fortune, an unfavourable season much increased the price of bread. 
Bernard worked day and night, yet, in spite of his labours, could 
not possibly earn enough of money to provide food for six hungry 
children. He was reduced to extremity. Calling therefore one day 
his little family together, with tears in his eyes he said to them: “My 
dear children, bread is become so dear that, with all my labour, lam 
not able to earn sufficient for your subsistence. This piece of bread 
in my hand must be paid for with the wages of my whole day’s labour, 
and therefore you must be content to share with me the little that I 
have been able to earn. There certainly will not be sufficient to. 
satisfy you all; but at least there will be enough to prevent your 
perishing with hunger.” The poor man could say no more: he lifted 
up his eyes to heaven, and wept ; his children wept also, and each 
one said within himself : “O Lord, come to our assistance, unfortunate 
infants that we are!—help our dear father, and suffer us not to perish 
for want!” Bernard divided the bread into seven equal shares ; 
he kept one for himself, and distributed the rest amongst his children. 
But one of them, named Arthur, refused his share, and said : “I cannot 
eat anything, father ; I find myself sick. Do you take my part, or 
divide it amongst the rest.” “ My poor child! what is the matter 
with you?” said Bernard, taking him up in his arms. “I am sick,” 
answered Arthur, “ very sick.” Bernard carried him to bed, and the 
next morning he went to a physician, and besought him for charity to 
come and see his sick child. The physician, who was a man of great 
humanity, went to Bernard’s house, though he was very sure of not 
being paid for his visits. He approached Arthur's bed, felt his pulse, 
but could not thereby discover any symptoms of illness. He ‘was 
going to prescribe a cordial draught, but Arthur said : “Do not order 
anything for me, sir ; I could take nothing that you should prescribe 
for me.” 

‘The physician asked him the reason for refusing the medicine, 
but the child tried to evade the question. He then accused him of 
being obstinate, and said he should inform his father. This dis- 
tressed Arthur greatly, and, no longer able to conceal his emotions, 
he said he would explain everything to him if no one were present. 

‘The children were now ordered to withdraw, and then Arthur 
continued ; “Alas! sir, in this hard season my father can scarcely 
earn us every day a loaf of coarse bread. He divides it amongst us. 
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Each of us can have but.a small part, and he will hardly take any for 
himself. It makes me unhappy to see my little brothers and sisters 
suffer hunger. Iam the eldest, and have more strength than they ; 
T like better, therefore, not to eat any, that they may divide my share 
amongst them. This is the reason why I pretended that I was sick; 
but I entreat you not to let my father know this !” 

“The medical attendant was affected, and said: “But, my dear 
little friend, are you not hungry?” “ Yes, sir, I am hungry ; but that 
does not give me so much pain as to see my family suffer.” 

*“ But you will soon die if you take no nourishment.” 

‘“T am sensible of that,” replied Arthur, “but I shall die contented. 
My father will have one mouth less to feed; and I pray God to give 
bread to my little brothers and sisters when I am gone.” 

‘The humane physician was melted with pity and admiration on 
hearing the generous child speak thus. Taking him up in his arms, he 
clasped him to his heart, and said: “No, my dear little friend, you 
shall not die! God, who is the Father of us all, will take care of you 
and of your family.” He hastened to his own house, and ordering one 
of his servants to. take a quantity of provisions of all sorts, returned 
with him immediately to Arthur and his famished little brothers. 
He made them all sit down at table, and eat heartily until they were 
satisfied. .It was a delightful sight for the good physician to behold 
the joy of those innocent creatures. On his departure he bid Arthur 
not to be under any concern, for that he would provide for their 
necessities ; which promise he faithfully observed, and furnished 
them every day with a plentiful subsistence. Other charitable 
persons also, to whom he related the circumstance, imitated his 
generosity. Some sent them provisions, some money, and others 
clothes and linen, so that in a short time this little family became 
possessed of plenty. 

“As soon as Bernard’s landlord was informed of what the generous 
little Arthur had suffered for his father and brothers, he sent for 
Bernard, and addressed him thus : “You have an admirable son; 
permit me to be his father also. I will employ you on my farm; 
and Arthur, with all your other children, shall be put to school at my 
expense.” Bernard returned to his house transported with joy, and, 
throwing himself upon his knees, blessed God for having given him 
so worthy a.child.’ 


As the winter of 1792-3 advanced, the situation of the royal family 
inthe Temple became more painful. It was resolved to suppress 
certain indulgences which they had hitherto enjoyed. Their food 
was to be more plain and less abundant, they were to eat off pewter 
instead of silver, tallow candles were to be substituted for wax, and 
their servants were to be reduced in number. None of these 
attendants, however, were to enter their apartments ; and their meals 
were a be introduced to them by means of a turning-box. The 
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carrying of these pitiful arrangements into execution was confided to 
a municipal officer named Hebert, This man had originally been 
check-taker at the door of a theatre, from which he was expelled for 
having embezzled the receipts. He was now the editor of a foul and 
slanderous print, and by the most odious arts as an ultra-revolutionist, 
had attained considerable power. A ruling passion with him seems 
to have been the vilifying and tormenting the royal family, and 
pursuing them individually to destruction, Empowered by, the 
Convention, he repaired to the Temple ; and not satisfied with taking 
away the most trifling articles to which the royal family attached a 
value, he deprived Madame Elizabeth of eighty louis which she had 
received from Madame de Lamballe. No man, observes M. Thiers, 
is more dangerous, more cruel, than the man without acquirements, 
without education, clothed with a recent authority ; if, above all, he 
possess a base nature, and leap all at once from the mud of his 
condition into power, he is as mean as he is atrocious. 

Rendered in every respect uncomfortable in circumstances by the 
miserable devices of this wretch, and agitated by the rumours which 
daily reached them, the royal family looked with apprehension to 
the future. Never had the dauphin seen so many tears; his most 
playful sallies could not extort a solitary smile. They did not tell 
him of the impending misfortune, nor could he have suspected it 
while gazing on the calm and firm countenance of his father. The 
poor child in his simplicity thought, and indeed said: ‘They will 
not do any harm to papa; for papa never did them any harm.’ 
The 20th of January 1793 came, and sentence of death was passed 
on Louis XVI.. When it was announced to him, he asked to see his 
family. This request was granted. The interview took place at 
eight o’clock in the evening. The queen, holding the dauphin by 
the hand, Madame Elizabeth, and Marie Thérése, rushed sobbing 
into the arms of Louis XVI. During the first moments it was but 
a scene of confusion and despair. At length tears ceased to flow, 
the conversation became more calm, and the king tried to console 
his heart-broken family. While the dauphin stood between his 
father’s knees gazing on his face, scarcely conscious of the full 
extent of the loss he was so soon to sustain, the public criers suddenly 
proclaimed under the tower the sentence of death, and the hour for 
the execution. The half-distracted boy tore himself from his father’s 
arms, rushed from the apartment, and endeavoured to force his way 
through the guards. 

‘Where are you going so fast?’ asked one of them, rudely repelling 
the poor child. ’ 

‘To speak to the people, gentlemen ; to implore them not to kill 
papa. Oh, do let me pass!’ All was in vain, and Louis-Charles 
had to retrace his steps, crying : ‘Papa, papa! oh, do not kill papa? 
as if his heart were like to burst. 

The king led his family to entertain the hope of a last interview 
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in the morning ;, but on consideration he thought it better that suctz 
should not take place. At an early hour, the roll of the drums 
announced that the unfortunate husband and father was led out to 
execution. The particulars of that dreadful event are too painful to 
be;minutely dwelt upon, At the, scaffold he addressed a few words 
to the people, saying in a firm voice that he died innocent of the 
crimes imputed to him; that he forgave the authors of his death, 
and prayed that his blood might not fall on France. He would 
have continued, but the drums were instantly ordered to beat, and 
their rolling, drowned the yoice of the king. In a few moments all 
was over,; As soon as the deed was perpetrated, furious wretches 
dipped their pikes, and their handkerchiefs in the blood, spread 
themselves, throughout, Paris, and with shouts even went to the 
gates of the Temple to display that brutal and factious joy which 
the, rabble manifests at the birth, the accession, and. the fall of 
princes.* 

Such was the fate of the unfortunate Louis XVI., a man of almost 
unexampled, benevolence of disposition, who ever endeavoured to 
act on his favourite maxim, that ‘kings exist only to make nations 
happy by, their, government, and virtuous by their example” Now 
called on. to expiate the political errors of his dissolute predecessors, 
an, angry word never escaped him in the depth of his misfortunes. 
In, his, will, written December 25, 1792, he says: ‘I forgive, from 
my whole heart, those who have conducted themselves towards me 
as enemies, without my giving them the least cause, and. I pray God 
to forgive them. And I exhort my son, if he should ever have the 
misfortune to reign, to forget all hatred and enmity, and especially my 
misfortunes and sufferings. I recommend to him always to consider 
that it is the duty of man to devote himself entirely to the happiness 
of his. fellow-men ;, that he will promote the happiness of his subjects 
only, when he governs. according to the laws; and that the king 
can make the laws respected, and attain his object, only when ‘he 
possesses the necessary authority” In the same spirit, on’ the day 
before his condemnation, he sent to. his faithful servants, who were 
ready to, risk all for him, this message: ‘I should never forgive 
you if.asingle drop of blood were shed on my account. I refused 
to; suffer any to be shed when, perhaps, it might have preserved 
to me, my,crown and my life; but I do not repent: no, I do not 
repent,’ 


SEPARATION OF THE YOUNG KING FROM HIS) FAMILY: 


Marie Antoinette was now a widow, and her children orphans. 
The prince was acknowledged throughout Europe to be king, under 
the title of Louis XVII. But, alas! this honour only aggravated 
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the sufferings of this unfortunate child. A short time after the 
execution of her husband, the queen was forcibly separated from) her 
son. The scene of her parting with her dear boy, for whose sake 
alone she had consented to endure the burden of existence, was ’so 
touching, so heart-rending, that the very jailers who witnessed it 
could not refrain from tears. 

The revolutionary tribunal, which had no little difficulty in finding 
pleas against Louis XVI. and his queen, was greatly embarrassed 
in its treatment of their infant son. Only eight years of age, he was 
too young to be either tried or guillotined. Not that the wish’ was 
wanting to put him to death along with the other members of his 
family ; but the spectacle of a child under the hands of the execu- 
tioner might have formed a somewhat dangerous provocative to 
public indignation. There was ove thing, therefore, which ‘the 
monsters who assumed the character of judges’ in that dreadful 
period durst not do; they durst not openly put an innocent’ and 
fair-haired child to a bloody death. _Undetermined as to what 
should be done with this youthful descendant of a hundred ‘kings, 
they readily yielded to the request of Hebert, who proposed that 
it would be highly expedient for the nation to give Louis Capet, 
as he called him, a sound sazsculotte education; that he should 
receive thorough notions of liberty and equality, and be at the same 
time taught a handicraft, whereby he’ might gain an honest liveli- 
hood. The means of instruction, he said, were already at hand. 
Simon, a shoemaker and a good Jacobin, was quite the man to 
undertake this weighty charge. Hebert’s proposal met with a ready 
assent, and the young prince was consigned to Simon and his wife, 
both of whom went to reside in the Temple, for the purpose of 
conducting their new duties. 

From anything which can be gathered from history, it does not 
appear that Simon was to be in any respect accountable for his 
treatment of the poor boy handed over to his care; and from, his 
conduct, it might reasonably be inferred, that the greater his cruelty, 
the greater would be his merit in the eyes of the Convention. The 
most correct mode of describing Simon would be to speak of him as 
an utter blackguard, a man lost to all sense of decency—ignorant, 
brutal, and habitually intemperate. Torn from the arms of his 
mother, and committed to the charge of such a personage, the 
youthful king was made to drain even to the dregs the martyr’s 
bitter cup. 

The whole course of life of Louis-Charles was now altered... Simon 
hated books, and tore and trampled in pieces those of his prisoner, 
substituting for them, as his only recreation, the perusal of a placard 
entitled Zhe Rights of Man. Simon hated exercise, and therefore 
would not permit the young king to walk any more in the garden 
attached to the prison. Simon hated birds, and. therefore took 


away from his little captive two tame canaries which his aunt, 
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Madame Elizabeth, had reared for him. Simon hated religion, and 
therefore expressly forbade his young charge ever to say his prayers ; 
and, one night having surprised the child kneeling with uplifted 
hands beside his flock-bed, he flew at him, crying: ‘What are you 
about there, Capet? tell me or I will be the death of you” The child 
confessed that he was repeating a little prayer which his mamma had 
taught him. Simon instantly seized the child by the arm, and flung 
him into a dark dungeon, where for several days he was allowed 
only, bread and water, 

But there was one)thing which Simon did not hate, and that was 
~-drink ;, and whenever he sat down to. it, he used to hold out his 
glass, crying : ‘ Here, Capet,; wine:here ; hand me some wine, I say, 
Hard was jit for the child to brook such an office to such a being ; 
but, the slightest murmur) was \so- severely punished, that he was 
obliged to submit to be a servant to: Simon, and to learn the duties 
of his new, situation from the cruelties of this tyrannical supporter of 
' equality and the rights of man. | Nor were his merry moods less try- 
ing. to the little sufferer; for then hé began to sing, and as he would 
not,sing|alone, and.as he knew only those horrible choruses howled 
around the, guillotine, the child had! to choose between joining in 
them.and_being severely beaten; and often did he suffer himself to 
be felled. to the earth sooner than comply. Not even at night had 
he respite from his tormentor. » Several times he was awakened by 
this, Simon (calling out; ‘Capet, are you asleep?) Where are you? 
Come. here till I look at you.’ The poor little victim used to ‘start 
from.his sleep, jump out of bed, and run almost naked to his tyrant, 
who, suffered him to approach till near enough to be kicked back to 


othe wife of Simon; however, at ‘times felt'some ‘touch of pity for 
the sufferings of the unhappy child) and tried, without the knowledge 
of|heryhusband, to procure: him! some! indulgences,’ She once ven- 
tured to remonstrate with his terrible jailer, representing to him the 
cruelty,of not giving the-dittle Capet a single plaything. ‘You are 
quite right,’ answered Simon; ‘children ought to be amused ; he 
shall haye a plaything to-morrow? 

On the morrow he brought him a little model ofa guillotine: the 
child, in horror, hhid his face in his hands, crying : “1 will die rather 
than touch it.’ Simon rushed upon him, poker in hand ; and had it 
not been for the interposition of M. Naudin, the surgeon;'who came 
in.at, that moment to see Simon’s wife, who was ill, the ‘helpless 
victim would for ever have escaped the brutal rage of his tormentor, 
who, however, when the surgeon had left, handed to the boy, as if 
shamed into indulgence, two pears in addition to his usual scanty 
supper: The child took them, and laid them aside for a purpose not 
to be discovered by such a mind as that of Simon, and began to eat 
his bread, which he held in one hand, while with the other he added 


another story to the card-edifice he was raising. Seeing the caution 
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with which the young prisoner was placing each card, Simon bent 
over the table and blew upon the castle, which instantly fell. 

“Eh, Capet, what do you say to my breath?’ said he, with a savage 
laugh, 


‘I say that the breath, of God is more ‘mighty still,’ answered the 
child 


MORE PRISON SCENES. 


The next day the surgeon repeated his visit ': but’ let us fora 
moment try to realise the scene which the ‘prisoner’s apartment 
presented... It was one of two compartments, the’ first’ of which 
served as an antechamber, communicating with!the next by an 
aperture in the partition ;, its only furniture a stove: “In'the second, 
which was lighted by a window secured with thick iron bars, were a 
large table, a small square one, some straw chairs, ‘and two beds 
without curtains, in one of which lay the sick wife of Simon: 

Several men were smoking» and’ drinking round ‘the larger table; 
and were already intoxicated. Arpoor little child, pale and haggard, 
was seated near the window. at, the smallest table. With his weak 
emaciated hands he was’ building’ a castle of cards, but his tearful 
eyes hardly followed the movement of each card’as it rose ‘or fell. 
His pallid countenance had but one expression, that of sorrow, and 
at times terror. Alas ! who could have recognised in this miserable 
little creature the once charming: child—so gay, so mirthful, so deli- 
cately neat, so graceful? Not only had his mourning, which he’ had 
worn since his father’s death, been taken off him, but his hair, his 
beautiful fair hair, whose clustering’ curls had) been'so often fondly 
stroked and carefully arranged by a mother’s hand, had fallen under 
the pitiless scissors, of theiwoman who deemed she was thus depriving 
him of the last) remaining: relic: of royalty. | A’ woollen shirt, ‘a coat 
and trousers\of coarse red cloth, had replaced the silk and velvet; the 
cambric and. lace, of days gone by. isiten 

“Well, Citizen Naudin,’ said one-of the municipals, as the! sur¢eon; 
with an-inyoluntary stolen glarice towards the place where'the ‘youn 
king was seated, approached the sick: woman’s' bed: ‘well; ‘Citizen 
Naudin, any news to-day ?? ty 11D 
j ‘You might have learned that fromthe cannonading,’ replied the 

octor. 

‘Ah, citizen, a republic is.a fine thing—always something stirring? 
said Simon, now so drunk as to be scarcely able to stand) “Apropos 
—is there any news of the ex-queen, the she-wolf 2” 

‘She was. removed from the Temple to the Conciergerie the’ 2d ‘of 
this month,’ was'the answer. 

The. name. of his mother having instantly brought the child to 
Simon’s side in the hope of hearing something of her fate, he said to 
him: ‘Do you remember your mother, Capet ?’ ; 

“Remember her!’ exclaimed he, tears springing’ to his eyes— 
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“remember her! I see her now: I have her before me yet, my poor 
mother. I hear her saying, as they were tearing me from her arms: 
“ Forget not, my child, forget not a mother who loves you better than 
life... Be prudent, gentle, and. virtuous.” Simon,’ continued: the 
child of Marie Antoinette, the hot tears falling from his eyes—‘ Simon, 
you may beat me, you may kick me ; I will do anything you wish ; 
Twill love you, if you will only speak to me of my mother, You 
never speak to me of her,’ 

“I would. desire nothing better, Capet,’ answered Simon ; ‘and as 
a beginning I will sing you a song that the Sansculottes. have just 
made upon her’. Then, with a hoarse discordant. voice,/he began to 
roar out a couplet, every word of which was a. vile slander, upon the 
unhappy queen. The poor child recoiled. with horror... But holding 
him fast,by the coat, Simon continued: ‘What ! you little cub, you 
ask, me news.of your mother, and. now. you. refuse to listen. . You 
shall not-only, listen, but sing too.’ 

‘Never; no, never! ,You shall, kill me first, said. the child, 
‘struggling to escape from his grasp. 

“Well, if you will not sing, you shall join in a toast. Citizens, 
fill your glasses ; it must be a bumper ;’ and as he spoke he filled 
his own glass and those of his companions. ‘The republic for 
ever!” 

‘The republic for ever!’ shouted every voice but that of the child, 
who.was now weeping bitterly. 

‘ Capet,’ said Simon, the moment he observed his silence ; ‘ Capet, 
cry “the republic for ever!” Come, let us have it’ 

‘No,’ said the child in a low but firm tone, 

_|£Oh, if you please, Capet,’ Louis made no answer, 
_yo'Lcommand, you, Capet.’,, The same silence on, the, part of the 
sboy. 7 ; 9 Sri lo 92 

a Will, you, obey, wolf-cub ?? cried, Simon, in a paroxysm of fury. 
“Tf you;do notyinstantly cry “the republic for ever!” I will knock you 
down, Capet;;. Iwill knock you down? P 

Without appearing the least, intimidated by, Simon’s preparing |to 
‘suit the action. to the word, the young victim dried. his tears, and 
gazing calmly and steadfastly upon, his.,persecutor, said :.‘ You, may 
do what you.please, sir; but.neverwill I utter those words.’.. Imme- 
diately a piercing cry re-echoed through the vaults of the dungeon. 
Simon had. seized, the unhappy child by the hair, and. was holding 
him up by. it, crying : ‘Miserable viper, I know not what hinders me 
from dashing you against the wall !? 

‘Scoundrel! what are you about?’ cried. Monsieur Naudin, indig- 
nantly ; and once more rescuing, the, child from him, he placed him 
gently on. his, chair, whispering in his ear some little soothing and 
caressing words. 

“Sir, said, the, child, ‘you shewed yesterday also, much kind 
interest in me, and I was thankful. Will you do me the favour to 
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accept those two pears? They were given me for my supper last 
night. I have no other way of shewing that Iam not ungrateful to 
ou.’ 
zi Deeply affected, Monsieur’ Naudin took the fruit; and as he 
respectfully kissed the hand of the little prisoner, his tears’ fell 
upon it. 

eethe Citizen Naudin must always have his joke, said Simon, 
sullenly. ‘I meant the child no harm, 

But neither suffering nor constant intercourse with these rude men 
had as yet had power to alter the noble disposition of the ‘child. 

‘If the Vendéans were to sét you at liberty,’ asked Simon one 
day, ‘what would you do?’ 

*T would pardon you, was the instant reply. 

Could the most determined’ party-spirit—that? spirit which has 
been well termed ‘a species of mental vitriol which men keep 'to let 
fly at others, but which, in the meantime, injurés and corrodes the 
mind that harbours it’—could the most determined party-spirit 
behold this poor child, and hinder its tears from falling? 


MARIE ANTOINETTE—THE SIGNATURE 


The queen survived her husband nine months, and they were 
months of the deepest sorrow. Separated from her'‘son in the 
Temple, and afterwards conveyed to the Conciergerie, a prison of 
meaner pretensions, she there was made to endure the greatest 
indignities. Lodged in an apartment unwholesome from its damp- 
ness and impure odours, she was waited on by a spy—a man of 
horrible countenance and hollow sepulchral voice. ‘This wretch, 
whose name was Barassin, was a robber and murderer by profession. 
Such was the attendant chosen of the queen of France. A few days 
before her trial he was removed, and a gendarmé ‘placed ‘in her 
chamber, who watched over her night and day; and'from whom she 
was not separated, even when ‘in bed, but ‘by'a ragged’ curtain, “In 
this melancholy abode Marie Antoinette had no'‘other dress than an 
old black gown, stockings’ with holes, which she was forced to mend 
frequently, and she was utterly destitute of shoes. 

To relieve the difficulty of substantiating charges’ against’ the 
queen at her trial, Hebert conceived the infamous idea of wringing: 
from her son revelations which would criminate his mother, As the 
boy was too young to admit of his appearing as a witness before the 
tribunal, and as‘it would have been impossible to make him charge 
his mother with imaginary crimes while in possession of his senses, 
it was resolved'by Hebert and Simon to induce him to drink by a 
show of kindness, and to effect their purpose when he should become 
intoxicated. This diabolical scheme was forthwith put in execution. 
A deposition full of the most revolting confessions and accusations 
was carefully prepared and brought to the Temple. All that was 
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necessary to complete it as an instrument to be laid before the 
tribunal, was the signature of the little captive king. 

On the morning of the 5th of October 1793, Simon and Hebert, 
with two municipal officers, were breakfasting together in the prison 
in the company of the prince, from whose thick and rapid utterance, 
unusual loquacity, and flushed features, it was easy to perceive they 
had succeeded in intoxicating him. When it was thought he was 
sufficiently stupified by liquor, Simon opened a large paper, and 
giving him a pen dipped in ink, he said : ‘ Come, Capet, my boy ; 
let us see whether you can write. Just try if you can put your name 
at the bottom of this paper,’ 

‘Let me read it first” replied the child, speaking quite thick, and 
hardly able to lift his head. 

“Sign it first, and read it after 3 but you must have a little more to 
drink. Here, take this one glass of Malaga’ 

“You make me drink too much, Simon,’ said he, putting up his 
hand to his burning brow; ‘it disagrees with me, and besides I do 
not like wine—you know I do not.’ 

“It is well to be accustomed to everything, Come, my boy, this 
one little glass of wine, and then you can write your name.’ ; 

“I would rather do it than drink any more, replied the child, 
taking the pen and writing Louis-Charles of France at the bottom of 
the sheet that lay open before him ; then letting his head fall heavily 
‘on the table, he was carried to bed by Simon, where he lay for some 
hours in a heavy slumber. 

Fortified by the instrument so basely fabricated and subscribed, 
the revolutionary tribunal proceeded to try Marie Antoinette. The 
accusations were so odious that the Jacobin audience, bad as it was, 
was disgusted. Urged to answer if she had not attempted to pollute 
the mind of her son, the queen said with extraordinary emotion: ‘I 
thought that human nature! would excuse me from answering such 
an imputation; but I appeal from it tothe heart of every: mother 
present.” This noble and simple reply affected all who heard it. To 
the general charges of interfering in political affairs, she shewed that 
there’ was no precise fact against her, and that, as the wife of Louis 
XVI., she was not answerable ‘for any acts of his reign. All was 
unavailing ; it had been determined to put her to death, and she 
was accordingly condemned. 

Being taken back to prison, she there passed in tolerable com- 
posure the night preceding her execution, and on the morning of the 
following day, October 16, she was conducted to the scaffold. Her 
long hair, now white as snow, she had cut off with her own hands. 
She was dressed in white ; and though depressed with a thousand 
conflicting emotions, she had an air which still commanded the 
admiration of all who beheld her; and she ascended the scaffold 
with a step as firm and dignified as if she had been about to take 
her place on a throne by the side of her husband. With the same 
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nobility of soul did this much injured woman submit herself to the 
hands of the executioner, and endure the stroke which deprived her 
‘of existence. 

The intelligence of the condemnation of his mother was not com- 
municated to Louis-Charles, nor did he know of her death till some 
hours after it had taken place. On the morning of the execution he 
rose earlier than usual, for, depressed with melancholy, he had spent 
a wretched night; and dressing himself, he sat down to wait the 
entrance of his keeper, who was later than usual at his post. Simon 
at last appeared with breakfast. As the door opened to admit him, 
the boy perceived a Savoyard with his back to the door smoking ; 
and at the moment Simon called to the man: ‘ Citizen, will you help 
me to put this room in order?’ 

‘Willingly, citizen, I was looking for a job, said the man with an 
air of affected indifference; and taking the offered broom, he began 
to sweep. 

‘Simon,’ said the prisoner to his jailer, ‘I cannot eat any|breakfast ; 
I am not hungry, 

There seemed to be something extraordinary about Simon himself 
this day ; a half-expression of remorse seemed, to have taken place 
of the usually unvarying harshness of his countenance, and he care- 
fully avoided meeting the restless glance of his victim. 

‘What is the matter with you ?? asked Simon. in. a more softened 
tone than he had ever yet been heard to.use., ‘Are you ill this 
morning ?’ 

‘ No, said the young king, ‘ but I have had such a horrid, dream ; 
it is the second time I have dreamt it.. The night before they took 
me from my mother, I dreamt that I was in the midst of a troop, of 
wild beasts which wanted to tear me to pieces. |I dreamt it again 

-last night, 

‘Oh, you must not mind dreams,’ replied Simon. , 

‘That may be; but, Simon, pray listen to me.;,,1 am so-frightened 
—I know not why—but I am terrified ; take me to your shop, teach 
me to make shoes, Iwill pass for your son; for.1 know,’ continued 
he, in a timid faltering voice, ‘oh, I Avow they will not spare me any 
more'than my poor father. They will kill me.’ 

Simon made no answer, but went out abruptly, slamming the door 
after him. 

As Simon closed the door, Louis dragged his failing limbs to his 
usual-seat in the window. |The poor child already felt the symptoms 
of the malady which carried him off. He now perceived, that the 
man introduced by Simon, instead of sweeping, was from time to 
time gazing at him, and manifestly with tears in his eyes. 

‘You weep as you look at me,’ said he, making an. effort to go to 
him, but again falling back upon his seat—you weep. Who can 
you be? No one here has any pity for me.’ 

“A friend, replied the man in the low tones of caution. 
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‘And are you come to tell me of my mother? Oh, where is she? 
What is become of her ?? 

‘Unhappy prince!’ said the pretended Savoyard with gasping 
sobs. 

‘Oh speak, sir, speak! Is she ill ?? 

‘They have killed her, said the man. 

‘My mother !—killed her !’ repeated the child with a cry of agony. 

‘Hush, hush, sir. This morning at half-past four, 

‘As they did my father, upon the guillotine—as they did my 
father?’ 

And as the tears of the man prevented his reply, the poor child 
went on: ‘She so good, so good!) O my God, have pity on me! 
But of what did they accuse her ?—what could they lay to her 
charge? She who did nothing but good to every one. Mother! 
mother !” 

‘They condemned her partly upon your testimony, sir ; upon what 
you told of her, 

‘I—I—accuse my mother !—I who would lay down my life sooner 
than a hairof her head should be touched. Believe me, sir, you are 
mistaken,’ 

‘Calm: yourself, and listen to me,’ replied the stranger. ‘Some 
members of your family yet remain, and you may ruin them as you 
did your mother; nay, you may destroy yourself. Doubtless some 
insidious questions have been answered by you imprudently ; and 
upon words uttered by you, it may be at random, they have founded 
a charge against the queen of having plotted with some of the 
municipal officers against the constitution, and of carrying on a 
correspondence with foreign states. On this charge she was con- 
demned, sir,’ 

The young king, who had almost held his breath as if the more 
distinctly to hear these killing words, now said, ina tone which 
despair rendered calm: ‘I'ama wretch: I have murdered my 
mother. Never again shall a single word pass these guilty lips.” 
So saying, he seated himself in his usual place at the little table 
under the window, and from that time till the end of eighteen months, 
and then only a few hours before his death, opened not his lips to 
utter a word. 


FATE OF THE REMAINING MEMBERS OF THE, FAMILY. 


When Marie Antoinette had been conducted from the Temple to 
the Conciergerie, she left in that prison, beside her son, her sister-in- 
law Madame Elizabeth, and her daughter Marie Thérése.. Before 
proceeding further with the history of the little captive king, let us 
say a few words of these ladies his relations. 

Madame Elizabeth, whose whole life was an example of the 
tenderest affection, gentleness, and female dignity, remained in a 
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cell in the Temple till the 9th of May 1794. On the evening of that 
day she was transferred to the Conciergerie, charged with the offence 
of corresponding with her brothers. The next evening she was 
carried before the revolutionary tribunal, and when asked her name 
and rank, she replied with dignity : ‘I am Elizabeth of France, and 
the aunt of your king.’ This bold answer filled the judges with 
astonishment, and interrupted the trial. Twenty-four, other victims 
were sentenced with her; but she was reduced: to: the horrible 
necessity of witnessing the execution of all her companions. © She 
met death with calmness and submission ; not a complaint escaped 
her against her judges and executioners. » Without being handsome, 
Elizabeth was pleasing and lively. Her hair was, of a chestnut 
colour, her blue eyes bore a trace of melancholy, her mouth was 
delicate, her teeth beautiful, and her:complexion of a dazzling white- 
ness. She was modest, and almost timid in the midst of splendour 
and greatness, but courageous in adversity, pious and virtuous; and 
her character was spotless. : 

The fate of Marie Thérése, the daughter of Louis XVI.,-was less 
cruel than that of her parents; her aunt, or her brother: «She 
remained in confinement in the Temple till December 1795 ; never, 
however, being allowed to share the sorrows of poor Louis-Charles, 
and remaining in a state of constant apprehension. ._ Undetermined 
what to do with the princess, the revolutionary government at length, 
at the above period, consented to exchange her for certain deputies 
whom General Dumouriez had surrendered to the Austrians. . She 
was accordingly sent out of France, and was carried to Vienna, 
where she resided with her uncle (afterwards. Louis XVIII.), by 
whom she was married to the Duke d’Angouleme.. She lived to 
return to France at the Restoration. ) 

The revolutionary tribunals, |which! destroyed: every one claiming 
relationship with royalty that fell: within: their! grasp, did not, even 
refrain-from taking the lives of servants and instructors of;royal 
personages. » Among thé number of blameless and defenceless women 
who perished ‘in this dreadful storm; was’ Madame de Soulanges, the 
abbess' of Royal Lieu, who had been an instructress to the aunts, of 
Louis XVI. ‘This excellent woman \and her’ numerous. sisterhood 
were led to the scaffold on the same day. While leaving the prison, 
they all chanted a hymn upon the fatal car. When they arrived at 
the place of execution, they did not interrupt their strains. One 
head fell, and ceased to join its voice with the celestial chorus ; but 
the strain continued... The abbess suffered last; and her single 
voice, with increased tone, still raised the devout versicle.. It ceased 
at once—it was the silence of death! 
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EFFECTS OF PROLONGED CAPTIVITY. 


From some cause not recorded in the history of the revolution, 
Simon was dismissed by the municipal authorities from his office of 
tutor to the young king ; but the change does not seem to have led 
to any improved treatment of the little prisoner. Hebert, likewise, 
was no more seen in the Temple: he had, like most of the revolution. 
ary leaders, taken his turn under the guillotine, and received the 
punishment due to his manifold outrages on society. 

About thirteen months after the visit of the Savoyard, three 
persons presented themselves at the Temple prison, as visitors from 
the committee of public health, to verify statements which the muni- 
cipal officers had deemed it their duty to make to it of the rapid 
progress of the disease of Louis XVII. The boy was in his usual 
place at his usual employment of building card-houses, his once 
expressive countenance now one dull blank. Even the heavy tread 
of the gentlemen as they approached him did not seem to excite his 
attention ; nor did the sight of such unusual visitors arouse him from 
his apathy. Monsieur Harmand, advancing before his companions, 
approached the prisoner. ‘ Sir, said he, taking off his hat as he 
stood before the innocent victim, ‘the government, informed of the 
bad state of your health, of your refusal to take exercise, to use any 
remedies, or receive the visits of a physician, and to answer any 
questions, nay, even to speak, has commissioned us to ascertain 
whether this is really the case. In the name of the government, we 
now renew the offer of a physician. We are authorised to permit 
your extending your walks, to allow you any amusement or relaxation 
you desire. Allow me to press upon you the acceptance of these 
indulgences. I await respectfully your reply,’ 

At the commencement of this address the unhappy child raised 
his éyes to the speaker, and seemed to listen with great attention ; 
but this was all—Monsieur Harmand did not obtain a single word 
in reply. 

“Perhaps I have not sufficiently explained myself, sir—have not 
made myself understood by you? I have the honour of asking you 
if you would like playthings of any description—birds, a dog, a 
horse, one or two companions of your own age, to be first submitted 
to you for approval? Perhaps you would like to go now and then 
into the garden or on the ramparts? Do you care to have sweet- 
meats or cakes, a new dress, a watch and chain? You have only to 
say what you wish.’ 

The enumeration of all these things, usually the objects of childish 
desire, did not excite the slightest sensation. The prince’s counten- 
ance wore a look of utter indifference to all that was offered, and 


when the speaker ceased, there succeeded an expression of such sad, 
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such melancholy resignation, that Monsieur Harmand turned away 
to hide his emotion. 

“I believe, sir, said one of the jailers, ‘that it is useless for you to 
talk to the child. I have now been nearly thirteen months here, and 
I have not yet heard him utter a word. Simon the cobbler, whose 
place I took, told me that he had never spoken since he made 
him sign some paper against his mother, 

This account, so simple yet so touching, went to the very hearts of 
the deputies ofthe commune. A child not yet nine years old forming 
and keeping a resolution of never again speaking, because a word of 
his had given,a pretext to the murderers of his mother! At this 
moment the young prince’s dinner was brought up, and on its appear- 
ance the visitors could scarcely repress an exclamation of indignant 
surprise. For the delicately-reared son of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette, for the child of royalty, the heir of France, was served up 
for dinner ‘a brown earthenware porringer, containing a black 
broth covered with lentils ; a dish of the same ware, with a small 
piece of black, coarse salt beef ; and a second dish, on which were six 
half-burned chestnuts ; one plate and no knife completed the dinner- 
service. 

Involuntarily they turned to look at the child; his face expressed : 
‘What matters it? Take your victim.” Was this resignation, or was 
it utter hopelessness? How could he have hoped for anything from 
the murderers of his mother? Alas! had he hoped for anything 
at their hands, he would have been disappointed. The representations 
of the visitors were disregarded. His allowance of fresh air was 
diminished, his window was narrowed, the iron bars were made closer, 
and washing, both of his person and his clothes, was thrown altogether 
upon himself. The door of his prison was, as it were, sealed, and it was 
through a narrow wicket that the pitcher of water, too heavy for his 
weak arms, was handed to him, with the sordid provision barely 
sufficient for the day. Not having strength enough to move his bed, 
having no one to look after his sheets and blankets, now nearly in 
rags, he at length was reduced to the extreme of wretchedness. 

Condemned to solitude—for though two guards kept watch at the 
door, yet they never spoke to him—his intellect was at last impaired, 
and his body bent as if under the burden of life; all moral sense 
became obtuse, and so rapidly did his disorder now gain ground, that 
the tardy aid of two physicians, sent by the municipal authorities, 
was utterly ineffectual to arrest its progress. One of them could not 
restrain his indignation when he saw the state of the poor victim, 
and as he was audibly and in no measured terms giving vent to 
it, the prince beckoned him to approach his bed. ‘ Speak low, sir,’ 
said he, breaking a silence which he had persevered in for eighteen 
months ; ‘I pray, speak low, lest my sister should hear you, and I 
should be so sorry that she should know I am ill, it would grieve her 
so much,’ 
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DEATH, OF THE LITTLE CAPTIVE KING. 


We have been telling no imaginary tale.” The sufferings of Louis 
XVII. in his foul prison require no picturesqie embellishment. Yet 
the mind of the compassionate reader may well be excused for 
doubting the truthfulness of these melancholy details, and will 
naturally inquire if no’ effort was made to rescue the unfortunate 
prisoner from his oppressors—if no humane hand interfered to point 
‘out his condition to the people. Nothing of this kind appears to 
have been done. A nation assuming itself to be the greatest, the 
most civilised, and the most polite, quailed under the despotism of a 
set of wretches elevated-to a power which they disgraced. As 
M. Thiers forcibly observes: ‘ People dared no longer express any 
opinion. A hundred thousand arrests and some hundreds of 
‘condemnations rendered imprisonment and the scaffold ever present 
to the minds of twenty-five millions of French.’ And thus the fate 
of poor Louis-Charles, if it did not escape notice, at least encountered 
no censure. 

The visit of the physician, to which we have alluded, took place 
only after the Reign of Terror had subsided, and. the nation had 
resumed something like its senses. But this resumption of order came 
too late to save the little captive king. The physician, on seeing his 
deplorable condition, had him instantly removed into an apartment, 
the windows of which openedon the garden ; and observing that the 
free current of air seemed to revive him for the moment, he said ina 
cheerful tone : ‘You will soon be able to walk and play about the 
garden.’ 

“1! said the prince, raising his head a ‘little ; ‘I shall never go 
anywhere but to my mother, and’she is not on earth’ 

* You must hope the best, sir, said the physician soothingly. 

The: child’s only answer was a smile ; but what a tale of withered 
hopes, of buried joys, of protracted suffering, was in that smile’! 

On the 8th of June 1795, about two o’clock, he made signs to those 
about him to open: the window. They obeyed, and with a last’ effort 
he) raised his eyes to heavén; as if seeking some one there; softly 
whispered, ‘ Mother !’,and died: 

Thus expired Louis XVIIL.at the early age of ten years and two 
months. He was buried ina grave so obscure that it has néver 
been identified. This. and: other circumstances, strangely enough, 
Jed various impudent individuals, in after years, to pretend that the 
little prince did not die in prison, but survived in their own persons. 
These impostors met with’ no respect from any but the most credulous, 
and they have ceased \to:be,thought of. Any one desirous to get 
full particulars of the captivity and death of the unfortunate Louis 
XVIL, may consult the carefully written work of M. A, Beauchyne 
(Paris, 1852). 
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aT could hardly have been expected that the more eager 
-g and enthusiastic partisans and admirers of the great 
religious movement in the sixteenth century, would 
remain content with such changes in ecclesiastical 
waeseg doctrine and government as satisfied the views and 
wishes of the royal and hierarchical personages who in this countr 

helped on the triumph of the Reformation. True, the change whic 

bound the nation to the pontificate of Rome was snapped asunder, 
and some of the dogmas to which they were chiefly opposed had 
been denounced and discarded; but more, much more; in their 
opinion, remained to be accomplished, before there could be any 
well-grounded hope of the establishment of pure scriptural rule in 
England. It was not, they would fain believe, merely to set up the 
spiritual supremacy of the crown that that of the pope had been 
abrogated ; and certainly, as regarded themselves, they, the Puritans, 
as many began to call them, were not one whit more disposed to 
submit to the yoke of Canterbury for having cast off that of Rome. 
Austere, impracticable fanatics, persons of less fervid zeal, less 
deeply rooted convictions, or more comprehensive charity, no doubt 
deemed them to be ; but none could deny that they were, as a body, 
thoroughly sincere, and terribly in earnest; men who held the 
pleasures of life and worldly advantages as nought—personal liberty, 
life itself, at a pin’s fee—if by their sacrifice the cause which they 
believed to be of God might be thereby advanced. And it was quite 
in bigs 0 our reforming monarchs, Henry, Edward, Elizabeth, 
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i ora who,‘onevafter!/another,'traced with their sceptres|,the exact 
«line:upon/the sand beyond-which thei rushing -and tumultuous tide 
should not !be permitted» toflow, had. recourse tothe discredited 
-oweapons' of /aiedefeated!) iritolerance jin |:vindication,-of chein| aur 
vinfallibility:o’Imprisonment,): torture, death; failed, to. subdue; or 
“sensibly: check, ithe stubborn! nonconformist spirit, which animated 
athe majority of the:middle classes) both in England and-Scotland ; 
‘cand Elizabeth’s’ reign hadi not closed; when it was clearly apparent 
ethat the fulminations of Lambeth; were.as impotent to; rebuke, or 
control effectually the progress of religious opinion,’ as had been 
the thunders: of the! Vatican. »-No-doubt, during the earlier, portions 
of the great queen's reign, when the independence of the realm, was 
menaced bythe haughty: and powerful Spaniard, devotion to| her 
‘anajesty, whose! throne seemed tobe the only barrier against the 
teimposition of ‘papal rule, absorbed! or: dominated,all, other and 
comparatively minor considerations.,, One, for instance, of the most 
forward’ and: istubborn’ of the: Putite.as; condemned by Elizabeth’s 
iniquitous) Court’ of High) Commission to lose, his righthand, the 
sinstant: it was Struck off waved his hat in'the air with the other, and 
shouted:! ‘God save the queen!’ «But after the magnificent Armada 
had, been destroyed; and the Low Countries had. finally triumphed 
in ‘their Jong! andoterrific- struggle with Spain ; »when Scotland 
especially, for centuries the unyielding, and, from her, position, and 
>the character of her population, one of the most dangerous enemies 
of England; was: about, by the accession of James) to. the English 
throne, to be united with her ancient antagonist, and all reasonable 
fear of successful invasion had consequently vanished, the fierce‘and 
prolonged struggle in behalf. of mental freedom, liberty, sanctity of 
icconscience, «commenced in» -real earnest. Yes, :mental; freedom, 
liberty and /sanctity: of conscience, albeit these principles were; not 
dnscribed upon the banners of the earlier: Puritans, who were, never- 
itheless, ‘unwittingly it may? be, itheir: first »and:only) indomitable 
champions:: “They began by» wrangling) against, formularies).in 
owotship—the - Book : of :\Common, Prayer, the suse iof-the, ring in 
marriagé; the- cross»in baptism, the, Aaronitic | vestments, .of the 
\spriesthood:; and if the:ablest, most»clear-sighted: amongst: them had 
been asked what.essentially they were contending for, the answeryif 
ean aumréserved and candid one, would doubtless: have,,been, as, the 
iafter-acts-of their zéalousleaders but too fully proved; that they were 
bent ‘upon. establishing and enforcing: the practice, or;at least, the 
profession, of purecspiritual religion, as: interpreted by Calvin;and 
therhselves fram the Bible, and rooting outallother forms and modes 
>of ‘Christianity—a despotism as: gross -and, detestable as ;any other 
that:in) any age: has: afflicted mankind. |/ But! the arguments they 
mused, the principles they appealed to, especially that, main) pillar-of 
their strength, the indefeasible right of private judgment in matters 
spiritual, could not, experience taught them,-be long dwarfed, and 
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“yestricted*to'such narrow lissuesvas! they would>have:imposed:> Two 
main’ irreconcilable »principles, in factyand they only; owere) in 
presence ofeach others-authority and) conscience. »There | was/no 
middle course permanently possible. © Either the stubborn noncon- 
formist must again/bow hisneck to authority, or, however reluctantly, 
concede to others that which it was his:aim to secure at any Ccost.cr 
hazard for “himself—inviolability and supremacy: of conscience: in 
things ‘spiritual. “This vital principle it is—lying at the very toot of 
Puritan dissent, but not, unhappily, for inany-years:embodied in:its 
practice—that has breathed enduring ‘life;and) vigour into | the: dry 
bones‘ of a sour; dogmatic theology ;\ this, the’ sacred. flame, the 
beacon-light; which, borne half-unconsciously; if you will; across the 
Atlantic to the shelter,jand for the guidance of ‘anew world by the 
Pilgrim Fathers, still hallows their footsteps, and! sheds’ a glory over 
their ‘history which conceals beneath its veil of light the faults, errors, 
crimes—for that <is the true word—which blot and: darken \thevelse 
bright; heroic record.As humble’ but faithful expositors ‘of truth; \it 
will be our duty to draw aside that veil, cértainly with no: irreverent 

“hand, ‘but>the less unwillingly that»we believe a) higher’ moral,ia 
greater, or,‘at allevents,a more needed lesson;*is: to’ be derived 
from those’ stained and ‘sorrowful leaves, than from the lustrous pages 
with which they so deplorably contrast; although these, we :at the 
same time entirely agree, will be pondered over with enthusiasmand 
delight, ‘as'-long) as lofty’ enterprise, unswerving | resolution, and 
unquailing’ self-sacrifice; have power! to arouse the:sympathies and 
command the admitation of mankind. 

Next' tothe House of Commons, in’ which: the Puritans had, in 
the latter days: of Elizabeth's ‘reign, a powerful and: growing party, 
they looked with hope, almost with ‘confidence; :to:the accession ot 
james ‘for relief fronythe vexations:and: persecutions to whichothey 
were exposed.” They were miserably disappointeédsio A conference 
was' ‘held! at/Hampton Court, ‘before the king, between the: Puritan 

‘Jeaders and°their' dignified opponents, atywhich:his majesty, after 
giving untisual vent to ‘the loquacious egotism itwas “his delight/to 

“indulge in, ‘plainly declaréd, that:if monconformists-of all: patterns 
and degrees did: not ‘submit to! -~what “he; im:the: plenitude of royal 
wisdom, deemed ‘to ‘be true «and orthodox; it» should’ be -worsesfor 
them. “I will: make them conform, were his words to Dr-Reynolds, 
‘or harry them>out cof thisdand, or worse.’ |His ‘acts ‘redeemed! his 
threats ; and) as) he: was) enabled for some years‘ to rule without a 
parliament,’ the only ‘potent: and -ever-hated foe of absolutism, ithe 
burning, hanging, torturing ‘of unhappy dissidents: from the Estab- 
lishment,* soon became ‘as common: :as'oduring the ireign: of |the 

“imperious! Elizabeth. '! Many bowed ‘their heads: invaffected: submis- 
sion, till the violencerofthe storm should have passed away ; others, 
of ‘sterner purpose’ and: lardier: mould, disdained | to>temporise, 
preferring rather to'seek:in foreign lands the:peace and safety refused 
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€o'them Saf hone A’ large? number had’ emigrated, Sothie years 
previously, to Holland, Switzerland, and parts of Northern Germany; 
andj amongst others who followed their example were ‘a! humerous 
body of reputed “Brownists? from the néighbouthood 6f Boston; in 
Lincolnshire?’ They were alled! Brownists for no'othér teason than 
that) like! theiRev!' Mi Brown, a beneficed ‘and eccentric: clergyman 
ofthe Establishment, they asserted ‘the Hight of free churches, and 
refused submission to Episcopicy and state rule. “Their first resting- 
place '(1606) was “Anisterdams but! schism having ‘ broken’ “out 
between two of their pastors'or elders, who mutually excommunicated 
éach otheryalarge portion ‘of them removed to Leyden, tinder the 
clerical eidance of the’ Rev. John Robinson, a Notfolk diving, and 
an amiable; jast mans! They now! assimed ‘the more appropriate 
designation of Independents; ‘and’ forabout' twelve years dwelt and 
worshipped in'péatein peacé, that’ is’ to say, inasmuch’ as’ they 
were Tot ‘molested from without ; but their héarts yearned for thé 
-accustomed haunts, the old ctistonis, manners, the familiar Accénts 
of their native land.“ The people about’ them were civil and helpful 
‘enough, but /strange—strangé’as the tongud they spoke! “This home- 
sickness’ grew ‘upon ‘thein ; and whilst anxiously pondering how to, 
‘deal with! it—for’ there “Was: yet ‘no’ safety in! England, except’ on 
condition of ‘conformity’—-Mr Robinson bethought him Of ‘the vast - 
neWw western ‘continent, where reputedly fertile Solitudés appeared td 
offer) soinviting a refuge’ to! fugitives from the oppressions of the 
Old Worldi'» The ‘Spaniard, the Frenchtnan, the Hollander, were, 
he knew, ‘already’ busy there, and: the plantation ‘of Virginia had 
been partially commenced’ in Elizabeth's time ; why might ¢hey not, 
then; hope''to found ‘another England in’ the Ainerican wilderness ? 
al News England, toWwhich ‘they would beat the language, ‘the 
mannetsy the-traditions; the self-reliant spirit; the passionate attach-' 
ment) ito brepresentative? inStiftitions;! the ‘indoinitable hatred of 
despotisiny) (the Magna’ *Charta,’ the jury-trial’ of OLD England 
reproduce, infact; inthe 'residns Of ‘the ‘setting sun, the’ England’ 
from which they were selfexiled ‘for ‘conscience’ Sake, in’ all but’ its 
persecution lof the ‘people of God! The reverend ‘gentleman Yost’ NO’ 
time:in imparting*the idea, which had’'so, forcibly! struck, him; to’ his’ 
congregation; by whom ‘it Was? recéived with enthusiasm. “Tt /was, 
they Said,’ a message from “God' himself, commanding ‘thelir’ to ‘go. 
forthoand ! plant His church 'in- the’ wildémess ; ‘and’ no ‘dread ‘of 
sufieting;» peril» death: itself, should idetet ‘them from’ ‘obeying the’ 
oie ecg These! were thé first Pirérim ‘FATHERS—the: 
forlorn-ope ofthe great! Puritan \emittation Which, commierciny in! 
1620;-andimainly concluded by the meeting Gf the Long Parliament, 
noti ohly founded and settled the ‘New England° states “of America,” 
butihas,sinsa wonderful degree, itpresséd its dwn’ political and’ 
religiviis policy and character, int their! ésSential attributes; ‘upon the” 
institutions, “ideas; itendeiities, Of tHe entite republic, one-third of 
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whose inhabitants. at. this ;day, pridefully; acknowledge .a -Puritan 
origin, Ate rocelisrt 19st i NH ot vlevoivotq 
: Unfortunately, these, founders, and Jawgivers ofa) mighty, empire, 
eager as they wereto set out, an, their great enterprise; had not;the 
pecuniary means necessary. for bansporoag themselves.across, the 
Atlantic, much less of purchasing the, implements, plants, /iseeds; 
indispensable to the attempt at jhewing. out;and, founding. anothes 
England inthe forests of the, New. World... But, difficulties, however 
great, usually yanish when grappled with by brave and earnest mens 
A joint-stock company, was, ultimately formed,.in, which, a number; of 
English merchants were. shareholders for, considerable.sums., The 
commercial principle. upon. which,the .association was, based, was. 
simple enough, though rather unfairly onerous, towards the emigrant. 
who had ‘no capital but his Jabour to offer,.,.. Each, of these, by. virtue 
of that labour mortgaged for seven years, during,which allwere:to 
work in community, was a. shareholder to.the,extent of £40 ;.so that 
upon the division of, profits at the.end, ofj.that, time, the capitalists 
who advanced £100 would be,entitled.to, just ten jtimes,.as;much:as 
a working emigrant, . It, was at. first thought.that-a grant;or charter. 
might, be, procured. from. the ,crown,, but. this was, quickly: found/to 
be, quite “out, of the) question: a, slight,. contemptuous. half-promisé 
that, they would ‘not be interfered with, being; all jin, this way their 
‘friends could, with, much difficulty, obtain—a,disappointment-of little 
moment, after all, to;.men who. firmly, believed themselyes)-to;-be 
acting under the direct. inspiration, of the .King of; kingso )/Dwo 
vessels, the Speedwell and. the; AZay/lower-—oneof 60,the othet of 
120 tons burden, were, taken; up.and prepared, for, the emigrants” 
reception); and_as many. of the Rev. John Rebinson’s congregation) 
as provision, could, be. made. for, eagerly, preparedi,to. embark, ” The- 
minister . himself. remained... behind, \ but., was, 40 | follow } withthe 
remainder of his people as.soon.as, the first detachmentchad ceffected: 
such a Jodgment in, the American, wilderness. as,would )justify.theit» 
ipyiting over.the feebler, remnant left reluctantly at Jeydens)E ey: 
were first. to, embark, at Delft _Hayen,-fon.Southampton|;iandron 
arriving at Amsterdam,.several Dutch,citizens,of, ample. means were; 
Cesirous,.of accompanying them,‘ Nays-nay,’jsaid):the: English) 
Pilgrims with one; voice. |‘ We, go.to. found a, New Englandsin-the 
Far West.;, and, none, but-men_of English blood,.and who speak thé: 
English tongue, shall help, jin.,that greatjwork,’ - Foremost |amongst? 
this band_, of, stout-hearted, :,prejudiced| Englishmen:owereriJohne 
Carver, William , Bradford, Edward.,,Winslow, William. Brewster}> 
Isaac, Allerton,, Thomas Prince, John ,Alden,;Samuel Rullery:and) 
John Howland, all ‘ pious .and-godly,men,;’:to which list ;ofsmemor= 
able names must |be added that of Miles, Standish, who, though not: 
a,member then or afterwards, of the..congregation; wasiia.-valiant! 
soldier, whose, military, experience and well-tried, sword omight;-he: 
and others shrewdly suspected,,proye of, great,service! in -acountry) 
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where it\was well known ‘salvages” existed im large inumbers,,and) 
might have to be encountered with the arm of flesh. ow 
~The embarkation at Delft’ Haven ‘(July 1620) must have. been 
an ‘affecting one.- ‘The’ Rev. Mr Robinson ‘knelt upon: the! beach, 
invoking, with uplifted’ hands’ and ‘broken voice, ‘the blessing ‘of the 
Most High God upon’ the faithful companions .of ‘thirteen years of 
éxile, now departing only‘to’prepare another ‘and °more genial home 
for all the brethren’ beyond the deep waters:°! These ‘prayers and 
blessings were echoed back by the Pilgrims, mingled! with:hurrahs 
from ‘the “more light-hearted? and youthfule amongsticthem, ) and 
followed by a rattling ‘volley of shot, and three pieces ofordnance? 
—a significant token that those strongly-practical, as'well as) deeply 
religious men “had not left themselves without the>means of:self- 
defence, should’ the ‘heathen,’ amongst ‘whom they» were: about to 
dwell, unfortunately prove’ insensible ‘tothe milder persuasions, of 
peaceful words and kindly acts. 

They were not! long’ in’ ‘reaching Southampton, where, | on/ the 
sth of August 1620°(0.S.), the Pilgrims, im number tol, including 
women and children, embarked in the J7ayflower and Speedwell for 
their final destination... They were scarcely'in'the Channel, when 
it was discovered ‘that the AZayflower'was greatly in need of repairs; 
and there was ‘nothing’ for/it but-to' run “into Dartmouth..( At: the 
end of eight days, they once more’ put ‘to’sea, only again’ tocsuffer 
temporary check and disappointment. °This'time tit was-the captain 
of the Speed wel? that obstructed the’ voyage!'’ He-could=not, at the 
last moment, nerve himself to encounter. the perils’ of the Atlantic 
at such a Season of the year, in°so ‘slight’ a vessel’ as that which: he 
commanded. It'was'perforce, therefore, that the indignant emigrants 
put into’Plymouth:'”’ There 'both the Speedwell and sits) captaim were 
abandoned, and’ all weit‘on board the A/ay/lower, which, oni the 6th 
of pada’ took’ its’ final departure from’ the shores cof England. 
The Pilgrims experienced much 'sympathyand kindness: at Plymouth 
from persons’ of ‘their own views and! convictions, many !of whom 
promised’ to follow’ as soon as news of the success) of this first 
experiment should’ reach ‘them. ‘“‘The''voyage yout Jasted: sixty-thvee 
days. ’ The‘intention was to settle ‘somewhere im the’ vicinity of) the 
Hudson River; but the captaiiiof the WZayflower ignorantly mistook 
his course, and‘ effected(November8)'a landing atoCap® Cod; the 
southern horn’ of the Bay of Pundy (Massachusetts), and considerably 
north of the intended place of settlement: - 

As the ‘adventtirers'had) ‘as it were, cast themselves loose: from: all 
regularly constituted authority; it was obviously necessary that'some 
‘definite form of civil goverment ‘should ‘be agreed «wpon, especially 
as there were some on’ board ‘not; it was? feared, * wellvaffected to - 
‘peace and concord,’ “With ‘this’ view, the’ following» document+the 
first American chatter of self-¢overntientwas drawn lup towards 
the ‘close’ ‘of the voyage, ‘and wtimately subscribed byctheavhole 
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{forty-one),ofithe: male emigrants: ‘In. the ,name).of God,,Amen, 
We, whose names-areounderwritten, the, loyal, subjectsof King. 
Jamés, having; undertaken, for the. glory.of God, andthe advance- 
ment» of» Christian: faith,;and honour of.,our, king .and.country, a 
voyage to’ plant the first, colony/in, the. northern parts, of Virginia, 
do by-these presents, solemnly.and mutually; in, the presence of God 
and ne :another,;:covenant and combine, ourselves together into, a. 
<ivil body: politic, for-.our,,better enduring.and.preservation and 
furtherance ofthe: ends aforesaid and.jby, virtue hereof, to, enact, 
¢onstitute;and:-frame such just and equal laws; and.measures, acts, 
constitutions, and ioffices, from time) to,.time, as shall. be thought 
most convenient: for the general, good of the colony... Unto which 
weall promise due, obedience’... Under, this constitution, John 
Carver was‘elected' governor for-one year, with five, and subsequently 
seven, magistrates) to; assist him: . Carver did not, liye, to fulfil his 
term of office, having died during the first spring ;, he was, succeeded 
by? William: Bradford, who. held, the. governorship, till his, death,in 
1051, except for three years, during two of wuich. Edward, Winslow 
filled the. chair,and.-one. when Thomas, Prince was elected. We 
may/also: ‘here mention, that, the ‘commons’ remained so, few_in 
number till/1631, that; they a/dmet.for legislative purposes. In that 
year, tepresentation of, the increasing commonalty was resorted, to. 
Butito return from this anticipatory digression; to. the forlorn band 
of New Englanders just-arrived at Cape Cod. 
The geographical blunder of the captain of the J7ay/flower may, be 
esteemed a fortunate one, inasmuch as the vicinity of the Hudson 
was crowded at the time with warlike savages, whereas the southern 
shores'of the Bay.of Fundy had. been swept. bya pestilence, which 
had: destroyed great: numbers of them, and driven, the, survivors to a 
considerable! distance: from) the | fatal, neighbourhood, When Stan* 
dish} Bradford; and. others+impatient, of the delay orsanionese ay 
theorepairs: required./for the) shallop;-in, which, it was. proposed to 
explore the: unknowm and-iron. shores of, the bay, in search of a 
secure (harbour»and 5a; decently eligible. location—attempted, an 
excursion inland, they met with nothing in the snow-covered, frozen 
wilderness’ but-deserted wigwams,/ Indian graves, anda few ears of 
maize: Finding it useless to persevere ina land, exploration at that 
séason) of the:year+ani unusually,.severe;,.one; .by-the-bye—they 
returned ‘with »somewhat-dismal) forebodings to, their,.companions. 
The shallop at length being,ready,Carver,, Winslow, ; Bradford, 
Standish; and others—in all, twenty, hands-—nothing daunted _by a 
second attempt »which. led'to. no ;result, embarked, on, the, 6th, of 
December-upon ‘a third-voyage of discovery... The first night they 
bivouacked! at) Namskeket,,or Great ;Meadow Creek,.and early. the 
next ‘morning continued their westward course along, the, shores. of 
the bay.«:/The weather was.intensely cold, and,they were, moreover, 
éxposed for several hours inthe open: boat to.a fierce storm of wind, 
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hailjiand snow, colns the) -afternoon; the | shallop’s,,. rudder, was torn 
away by the furious sea, and,they:steered|.as, well.as,they,could. with 
oars. | Im-conséquencé of. carrying: more, Sail than) was pradenty in 
order to:reach)the harbour they: had, heard of before nightfall, which 
was: rapidly falling, the,mast snapped in halves, and |the,sails avent 
overboard.; qomoaneie sath tide.was favourable ; and, after ;safely 
sweeping overt a dangerous [surfy: they, found, themselves,‘ in; a, fair 
sound;-and sheltered aunder:the ‘lee of a-small,islandj just, withinjthe 
entrance cf what: they) :afterwardsnamed; New Plymouth Harbour, 
Thé next dayowas Sunday but iprecious,as;time was. to, the;worn 
and ihatassed:explorers;and fully conscious as they, wvere, of how 
anxiously:their return was expected; the duties of the Sabbath might 
not ibe ineglected:; and! ithe) holy - day; was: passed; sin. devotional 
exercises; justoas if they were) still {assembled in. the,old ;meeting- 
house at Leyden. (Thesreturnto,Cape\ God was .effected.without 
accidents: the réport they brought was,deemed satisfactory; and.on 
thé! rth of: December 11621, thessea-weary-passengersof the.J/ay; 
flower leaped iexultingly ashore, and: tdok grateful -possession,of the 
promised! land; albeit! that land :wasa) frozen}; inhospitable, desert, 
hemmed tinoon one: side bythe, howling| wilderness; and,on, the other 
by theyraging seam Forlornioutcasts; upon; earth, as they, might, be 
considered; were they-not,yin thein own: firm:belief, favoured.children 
of the:cheaven whose blue vault clippedsthem-round, about there as 
inythé Old World, and«whencecnyriads, ofradiant) eyes were looking 
down withdove andosympathy wpon the holy mission to which they 
had: been |called—that»-of planting the! pure church-of,-God,amidst 
the savage fastnesses jof};a but) :recently.,revealed,.and;-heathen 
wilderness !:9‘Torsuch men, what could there beiof terror or dismay 
Snsthévaspect! iof <difficulty, danger, privation, or [even .of,intimely 
ideathssy evoivsxq oft 10 sonslitesq ont devodilA ~ .einemsosioseib 

coeThe: spot thus fixediarponayas!'¢alled) New) Plymouth, in remem- 
‘branee of thelast:place:in England where they had briefly, sojourned, 
-andithei kindness expetiencedstherey Tradition relates, that the first 
\todland omthesrock at«NeiwPlymouth was |Mary:Chilton, the eldest 
‘of twoy sisters; Marydand «Susannah» «hey! came -out -with, their 
father; Richard sCliiltony;swho:diedi-during the, first -winter;—It-is 
-added,:that Mary: Chilton! married| John Winslow,and Susannah,a 
‘Mp Latham.!)oThe:ditectodéscendants of ! the Winslows are jat the 
Iprésent day to! besfound dn :Bostongs thosevof:thesLathams,jare 
citizens of Bridgewaters::In:1775} when the;people of New! England 
avere2on thé eve: of! anytinequal: conflict ;withithe same despotic 
principle, though: dssumingsanother shapé, -from which>their, fore- 
fatliers fled: for refuge:to: the forestsoof -Americaj and it svasijudged 
expedient, to: reawaken: iim |the;aminds\-of sthe people the hereic 
‘meinories; connected with;the landing. of, the first, band,of ,Pilgrim 
iF athers, the: face: ofithe rock wasitaken: off, and-carriedsin,; procession 
.to: aspoti beside: the New-/Plymouth court-house; where it \yet- remains. 
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The béd’ of the rock is ‘still pointed "out ‘at thehead, ofthe longest 
wharPin the now’ busy and flourishing’ citys / int of} yd yews 
o: Phe first famt hectic breathings of the!infant) colony could have 
indicated to the ‘eyevof faith alone its:after-vigorous youthoand mar 
hood. “Phe! time® of sarrival—mid-winterwas! unpropitious 5: and, 
inland folle as''they all were, the long voyage, ‘cooped up as they:had 
eew ifi! the little’ AZayfower,venfeebled the-health ‘ofthe Pilgrims, 
and rendéred them much'less able; ‘inthe unhoused and precarious 
<dAdition ‘in which they found theniselvesto‘contend successfully, 
as they might’ otherwise: havedone, withsthe aigours) ofoa New 
England climate!) WithoMarch, mildériweather!came, and for |the 
first ‘time ‘the ‘birds sang pleasantlyam the/woods; ‘but ivery many 
wéfe! by-that ‘time in their’ graves §andewith the advance of ‘spring, 
thé! moftality°¢reatly increased. At the end of fiveiamonths >from 
their arrival; Ralf the emignantsowere dead. \Thisofrightful death- 
havoc’ did not!*imthe "slightest degree! dismay the osurvivors)-or 
dissuade them from their greatotask. .“Let it/not- grieve wus, they 
Wereowont to say to°each other, “that we ‘have! beeminstrumentssto 
break the ‘ice for others’: the:honour' shall’ be:ours ‘to: thes world’s 
end? °‘Notwas'the period of hardship and peril a briefoor transitory 
one! Once during the third: ycaroofthersettlement, they: were \so 
near famine} that only one pintvof corn, whiclvallowed just'five!grains 
to each individualpremained;;and for months together ‘a: piece ‘of 
lobster oY other? fishy without ‘corn ‘or-vegetables of any ‘kind, |was 
the’ sole, ‘and that oftem scantily, obtainable; foods “Ther/systemoof 
‘common "property; ‘stipulated for in the agreement with the:London 
‘€apitalists, bred’ grievous discontents, and it was found necessary to 
abolish it ; ‘after whichoa much’ greater alacrity:and (zeal -forrlabour 
‘began immediately ‘to. manifest itselfis'Thereowete iothercperils! and 
<iscouragements. Although the pestilence of the previous year had 
éleavéd the’ neighbourhood of «Plymouthy ofthe tribe iofe savages 
formerly dodcated therepthosmokeof aniinerousifiressim thécdistance 
Jeastified from: the firstto ‘the large:ntmber! of thenr thatrskirted)the 
JEnstish settlement ;!and dt'was not longbéfore aocconsiderable body 
“of Indiatis ‘was ‘see hovering: ati imtervalsabout! the colonyoy One 
ay—this was Jearlyoin the rfirst>springaw iidian [called’Squiculo 
suddenly! presented °‘hitself | before: «the !!colonists/ exclaiming: 
“Welconie? Englishmen! !?0 Hes hace beemokidnapped.osorite.lyeats 
He fore by ‘thesPortuguesé, andotakén ‘to Europes’ How He reached 
Baglandyweé do notoknow pbit lee was! metowithethete iby Siti PF. 
Gorges, governor of Plymouthpand sentiback by wtrading vessebto 
“Ris! owat!country.1i He -knew aosmatteringuof eEnglishj andgwasiof 
isonsiderable Services 'to the !colonists, by introducing then? to:Mas- 
Usateit, thé sachet of!a neighbouring! Indiam tribepwith whomothey 
e@ide la Mtréatys! which endured forsfifty tyéars, boLhe New2England 
“seeders; there can ‘be!no question; treated the Intians;! as! long das ‘it 
Was possible tocdo so, .with respectoand ‘Ikindhess';9andd tochaviny 
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done. so, the Plymouth Pilgrims, owed their, escape. from,.a great 
danger in the early and comparatively defenceless statejof the settle- 
ment. The Narragansets, a near and powerful tribe, were from: the 
first disposed to look upon, the pale-faced strangers with dislike and 
suspicion. The aged and ferccious, Canonicus, was. the patriarch; 
and chief ruler of this tribe ; Miantonimoh, their. prime, warrior and 
leader in battle. The latent enmity of this. tribe was.once so near 
kindling into open hostility, that Canonicus, by way, of declaration 
of war in form, sent the English a bundle of arrows enclosed.in the 
skin of a rattlesnake, The goyernor, William, Bradford, quite aware 
that the only chance of eluding the menaced attack,was. to appear 
fearless and ‘disdainful of it, returned -the Serpent's skin with a,stuffing 
of powder and: shot. . This significant ,message had the hoped-for, 
effect. The echoes of the English fowling-pieces. in. the woods, had 
already warned the Indians that. the new-comers. possessed weapons 
which it might be hazardous to encounter with clubs and bows: and 
arrows ; and the powder-and-shot response to, their hostile message 
would seem to have confirmed and deepened, that. impression. 
Friendly intercourse was renewed; and peace. with. the) Indian 
tribes generally might not for a long time have suffered the slightest 
interruption, but for occurrences over which the Plymouth, colonists 
had‘ no control. Thomas Weston, a merchant who. had taken a 
share in the outfit of the Pilgrim Fathers solely from commercial 
considerations, obtained a grant in 1623—from what source we shail 
presently see—of a tract. of land near where Weymouth,. New 
England, now’ stands, and arrived to take possession, with about 
sixty companions, in. the following year. Weston imagined that.a 
profitable fur-trade might be organised there; but neither he nor 
his ‘people were made of the stuif necessary to, the formation of men 
who would grapple successfully with the almost. incredible obstacles 
opera to early colonisation in the wilds of America. . After a brief 
struggle, the attempt, was abandoned, but. not till after some of his, 
men. had quarrelled with and ill-treated a party.of Indians, who 
naturally, threatened reprisals, . A confederacy was not only con- 
templated by several tribes for the purpose of suddenly attacking 
the Plymouth as well as’ Mr Weston’s settlers, but, nearly matured, 
when the gratitude of a sachem, whom Mr Winslow had succoured 
during a dangerous sickness, induced him to warn his benefactor | of 
what was likely to occur. There was not a moment to be lost ;. and 
Captain Miles Standish, taking with him only eight resolute men, 
marched at once. upon the chief conspirators, attacked them unhesi. 
tatingly, obtained a complete victory, and returned in triumph, 
bearing a sachem’s head, in token of ‘this capital exploit,’ as it.was: 
termed. A glowing account of the affair was forwarded.to the Rev. 
John Robinson, who was still at Leyden, anxiously waiting for means 
of reaching America with the remnant of his congregation —a, hope, 
by the way, never destined tobe realised. His answer, instead of 
“ Io 
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thé expected” gratulation,' was ‘a’ mild’ ‘rébuke. “How. happy,’ he, 
wrote—‘how happy a thing, if you had converted some before you. 
killed’ any !’" "The '‘ exploit, however, served’ to,intimidate greatly, 
the''Indians, ‘and that was an’ object of patamount. importance,., 
Thére was another abortive attempt at colonisation in Massachusetts. 
Bay—where’ the’ ‘town of ‘Quincy has’ since been ‘built—by Captain, 
Wollaston, and‘one “Merton, a lawyer of doubtful character, . The, 
failtite was ludicrous.’ It’ was not by such hands as theirs’ that, a: 
New England 'was'to arise ih the American wilderness. 6-4... 
Spite ‘of the’ severe ‘trials to which it was exposed, the coleny. of, 
New Plymouth’ took deep and permanent root in the unpromising» 
but!'tenacious’ soil’; and “by 1628, there was no. longer any. doubt. 
eritertained, either by the settlers themselves, or by their anxiously, 
observant ftiends'in England, that complete ultimate success: was. 
assured.’ “Out of smiall beginnings,’ one of them wrote about this. 
time; “great things have been produced; and as one small candle . 
may light a thousand, so'the light here kindled hath shone to many,.. 
yea, in some’ sort to otr'whole nation.” Yet so slow had been_the:, 
growth of the settlement, so scanty the emigration up to that period, , 
that it scarcely numbered 300 souls even then; and_it was not, till. 
that year'that'the first cattle—three heifers and a bull—were imported | 
into the ‘colony. ‘Now, however; the main. body.of the Puritan, 
Pilgrims’ began to prepare actively for following in the track of their. 
courageous and devoted advanced guard. But before more fully _ 
adverting to’ that important movement, and the politico-religious 
aspect of affairs in England by which it was hastened and confirmed, . 
it will be ‘nécessary to say a few words upon the English govern- 
mental ‘policy, as far as the king was concerned, relative, to the | 
colonisation of North America. ih ar: 
The natural timidity of James’s character—its prudential wisdom, , 
writers who display a ‘microscopic vision in the detection of such . 
qualitiés” in’ “rulers, ‘have''termed ‘it—prevented him from,‘ boldly ~ 
asserting and'enforcing'those rights over vast portions of the New. 
World, which, according to the law of nations, he might fairly claim , 
in= virtue ‘of ‘the discoveries’ of his subjects, or of former English-,. 
men; lest, peradventure, he might theréby come. into collision with, , 
foréigners':*with the Spaniard, who, not satisfied with more than. 
the lion’s share of the southern half of the new continent, had begun, . 
after’ a ‘brief struggle with the French, to settle so far north as, 
Florida, and was building St’ Augustine, which, by the way, is ‘the 
oldest town in the United States; with the Dutch, who were talking ; 
ofa New Netherlands in ‘the yast and fertile tracts drained. by the ; 
Hudson and’ Connecticut rivers ; or with ‘the French, already busy.,, 
in South Carolina.’ ‘Still, his ‘majesty, provided there was no. risk, ; 
and ‘a probable’ chance of benefit to the royal coffers, had no objec- - 
tion'to encourage, so far as words, wax, and parchment would serve, 
the’ natural anxiety of ‘his people to secure for Great Britain some 
ar 
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portion at lease Of the’ vast countries which*the “eénivs of Colimbus 
hadopéned :to'the efiterprise of Europe’ ‘With this! view, the 
Cotiiicil of Plymouth? Devonshire; ‘consisting oF forty noblemen and 
gentlemen) “forthe ‘planting; ‘rine, orderitig, “and governing New 
England in América! was ‘created bya royal patent, dated November 
3) 7620, Shortly after the depaiture” of the® Wayflower, “By “NEW 
Englihd4a phrase borrowed ' of ‘the PilgtimFathers“was meant 
€he Covititty extending from Yor 48 dedtees OF HOtth latitude {froin 
about New York to the Gulf of St Lawrence—and in westerly 
direction, fronrthe Ad anti? to the PACAt Oceaii''a Wide domain 
HO Uobt, but VF slight value to gentlemen disposed * to Tive lat *hothe 
at’ ease, unless they colild indiied a sufficient numiber oP entérprisi 
THdividuials to set CarHestly about 'Conyeitiny a nominal dnd ‘barteri 
ahve Plont pointe Mra and Frbithur oie? “The New Plynisiith Colony 
WAS for's tithe Ncinteniptioudly ishored) and! Weston’s ahd Wella: 
pene festiilted if’ 1688 "And faliltite’ ‘oly,’ the ‘Council 
ruigee da Dolder game iPvirtie OF their delegated’ royal préroga- 
tive, 


which; But for the! interposition ofthe parliament the King’s. 


(ecessitiés had! ObliGéd- “hit to! “SuMiioh, MUSE Have’ resulted” in 

deriots! imischiefe" One Francis West’was appointed admiral 5’ Robert 
Gorges, son 6f Sir'F. Gorgés, governor of ‘Plymouth, lieutenant? 
governor ; ahd Jaines Morrell, an episcopal élergymati, Spiritual 
chief of New England. The admiral’s "powers ‘ext aaa ‘from ‘Cape 
Cod'td. Newfoundland ? thé Tetitehant-governor and spiritual  chiet 
had jurisdiction’ over the “entire surface’ set forth’ in thé’ Council's 
atéent-as New England ; and’ those! naval, civil, andclérical officers 

were especially ehjoitied’*to drive away all intérlopets  froii” their 
delegated @minions.«“Phese ‘absurd: asstimptions' were,’ as might 
have been’ Expected, resisted by the? English ‘ships frequenting the 
Anieticdn: ‘td Se sear te nought bina te Pat an''settlérs.- 
When’fhe mitter’ ge rou efore thé House, of Cominions; it wis 
dedlired that’ the King’s patent was" att’ attempt to" override Magia 
Chart 7! = seas abnullédtl ‘the “natural “rights Cof’ British 
subjects, AS set forth atid dorsecratéd by that Celebrated fasttument, 
which, 7P would’ Seem from the°argurhentation of ‘Sir Bdward’ Coke 
andi others;" Been, with? marvellous /prevision} framed 10: she 
especial’ purpose” of mecting the! present ekigenty.?°¥otir'p fe t? 
said Sit Bawatd\ then Speaker ofthe Cothimons, addressing” = 
ae the 'stibjett? Te a8‘ 


fant gove nor Gorge Ta ontaingina 
dre: oo tinder eolout 


t6* Lietiti torsos 

cult ntiaty to’ the daws and ptivil 

monopoly, ai the ends'of priv e gait’ Are-ec 1 inter” colo’ 
of ‘plating! a ‘colénys! “What? exeliiiied the indigitahy Speaker 
4 dHsthersi ing, *Shdll “Hone Visit’ the Seakcdast’ fot fshi Pde 
you alone Are to Baek atid -Gty fish, 1 attentipt a’ mphopy x oF the 
wind! and, the, Sin?!" panies “Was! Uf coittse) tert “Wwroth,” aiid 
dthounded patllament¥ and parlidmmentariarts nidre bitterly than every 
but ‘his ‘anger availed’ nothing, aid’ the’ Cbimei’ soot’ domprstended? 
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that,one course only syas open to. them, »if.they; wished to render: 
their privileges at; all profitably ayailable, which was, to,abandon 
entirely their, preposterous, claim.to, vicarious) sovereignty, exclusive 
fishing-rights, &c,,,and.to.confer.on parties; really capable of carrying 
onthe, work of colonisation-and if jin fayour with, the, parliamentary 
opposition, sq. much the -better—a, title, to such lands jas, they, might 
be,able to,plant,andyoccupy, within a reasonable period. An oppot+ 
tunity of acting upon this sensible resolve was, not long, in presenting 
USelfecy ci bey ynoiwst j2 to, Woo sot 09 sHOY wot juods 
cHoroa long time,..the growing ferment,and, discontents,.of,.the 
English. Puritans, and their,anxiety, to,escape from.the ) persecutions 
to, which, they, were, exposed; \had, been, taken, advantage, of by. the 
Rey,,.Mx, White, of Dorsetshire, and other eloquent and, enthusiastic 
men,to urge, them,onvto a imighty effort.at founding a, great Englis 

Christian, nation, inythe,,dark,and, idolatrous) regions; of North 
America., |‘ Go,out.from, amongst, them, my people,’ the , apostles..of 
the Puritan, denomination. everywhere iterated to WHE audiences ; 
“bé.ye not partakers.of their plagues... Carry the) pure light of the 
Gospel to, the, benighted pagan, wilderness, where the, faithful ‘few 
that have gone; before, are, already prospering in; the, holy work,,..A 
change, of| times, in, England, predicted, by, some amongst. us,js,.a 
Yain..dream, ,and,, should you be beguiled thereby;, will prove,.a 
delusive, snare, ; In.this reigns, it, is admitted ;you. haye, nothing to 
hope ; ;and, what, better, may with reason, be ;prophesied..of that, of 
Prince,,Gharles, espoused. to a.Catholic wife, and, supported, as;,he 
will be, by, thenobility.and gentry of two, kingdoms.” Other, besides. 
religious feelings, were appealed to, .as, the, following extract from 
a,publication,.entitled Generall Considerations, in Answer lo several 
Objections, oi, the. Plantations of New England, feats testifies 3 


lence. it games te passe, that all artes and bade, 36 eAMoH on in 
thar SeretuHL MANS, and unrighteous, course, as.it is,al i 

sible, for. a,,good ‘upright, man..to, maintayne his, ,chardge. and. ve 
atory ing was 
L.an_extensive emigrative a: ciation, 
uritans of Dorset, Devon, an years 


qptained from. the Flymouth; Councils py wich. alli ARE ob 
orth, America..which lies and extends sbetween AMesrimar Biver 
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miles to the north of every part of Merrimac River, and all lands 
and~ hereditaments’ whatsoever lying within the ‘limits aforesaid, 
“north and south in latitude and ‘breadth, and in length and longitude 
“of and:within all the breadth aforesaid throughout the! main land ; 
‘thence’ from the Atlantic Sea; in‘ the’ east part, to’ the Pacific Sea, 
inthe West part,’ was “granted ‘for the purpose ‘of “planting and 
Settling,’ to Sir’ Henry Rowsell, Sir Jolin Young, Thomas Southcoate, 
‘John’ Humphrey, John “Endicot, Simon: Whitcomb—all ‘gentlemen 
of Dorsetshire ; and there’ were soon afterwards 2dded to the list of 
the directorial committee the Hames of Winthrop, Dudley, Johnson, 
‘Bellingham, ‘and others, all'‘influential’ and’ generally wealtlty “men. 
‘This patent’ was’ confirmed ‘undérthe ‘Great’ Seal’ on the 4th’ -of 
March 1629, by Charles I., a short’ ‘time’ only before that’ monarch 
proclaimed his intention to rule without'a parliament. 

Neither this nor ‘any other patent’ of the ‘time ‘conferred: political 
‘or judicial power’ on’ the’ companies to whom thé¢y were ‘granted. 
‘They appear to’ have ‘been’ merely viewed’ as’ trading, joint-stock 
associations, to whom, for the furtherance ‘of trade and commerce, 
‘it was ‘deemed advisable to ‘concede’ céttain ‘territorial rights-and 
privileges ; and yet, from the very first, the most exalted attributes, 
both legislative and judicial, were assumed, not only by the popularly 
elected’ governors’ of New ‘Plymouth,’ but by’ the ‘self-nominated 
‘magistrates of Massachusetts ' colony. The thoroughly oligarchical 
“constitution of Massachusetts, as concocted by those gentlemen, 
was, in its broad and simple outline, this :'That the ‘colony should 
be absolutely ruled’ by a ‘governor, assisted’ by thirteen councillors, 
eight of whom, including the governor, were to be nominated by the 
Patentee Council, three‘\others by ‘those’ eight, and’ two’ ‘by the 
general body of the colonists, This burlesque arrangement could 
mot, in the nature of things, be permanent; and as “it was not lone 
‘before the powers of the Home Patent: Government were! transferred 
tO ‘the stockholders’ resident in’ the ‘colony, ’a satisfactory settlement 
of the question’ ‘was''spéedily ‘and’ quietly brought about. “Much 
stress continued to be laid upon the desirableness, the duty, rather, 
‘of propagating ‘the Gospel among the’ American “aborigines. ‘Tn 
illustration of this aim and view of ‘the ‘association, the colonial seal 
«was an Indian erect, with arrows ‘In ‘his hand, and the words’: * Come 
and help me.’ It was ‘also ‘over °and ovér again’ declared, that’ the 
‘cornerstone, the’ vital principle, the very foundation’ of the colony 
“of Massachusetts, ‘was, ii” somewhat “tautological ‘phrase,’ “'the 
‘freedom of liberty of conscience.’ “In what sense this was under- 
“stood by the leaders, Jay and ‘clerical, of the Puritans, We Shall 
‘presently have to relate.’ Theré’was'quite''a tivalty at'the time in 
Bick high-sounding professions. ‘George’ ‘Calvert, Lord’ Baltimore, 
=a recent! convert to Roman Catholicism, having obtained a patent 
‘from’ the’ ‘crown ‘for- planting Maryland—the “name“ was chosel by 
Queen Henrietta-Maria, Charles's wife—as ‘a ‘refuge “principally ‘for 
et lIggbOvs 10 Thol fOMMOecoThi , { ) JET \s JeQOONIS JOM eS 
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his co-religionists, promised the) freest. toleration, to. all sects. of 
Christian, people,,. "Che, oath which Lord, Baltimore, framed tobe 
taken by himself and all succeeding governors of Maryland, pyasjas 
follows ; ‘I will _not\by myself;or any other, directly or indirectly, 
molest any one professing to believe in Jesus Christ,,on. account of 
his religion.’ This, no doubt, excludes, Jews and, infidels; but,.at 
all events, as far as it went, it was sacredly,4ep4, and hence Maryland 
became the asylum_not alone of Catholics driven out, of England, 
but of Puritans escaping from Virginia, d 
As.soon as the necessary means.of transport were ready, John 
Endicot, a man of singular determination, but of far too fierce a zeal 
in religious, matters, was despatched, with about 300. colonists. He 
owed the honour of this appointment, to the unanimous, opinion of 
his colleagues, that ‘John Endicot was a fit instrument to commence 
this wilderness work’? He landed with his companions towards the 
end of June 1629, on the neck.of land now called Charlestown-a 
bleak and dreary wild,at that time—where he found an independent 
English colony of four persons—three brothers of the name of 
Sprague, and Waldron, a blacksmith, already located in a miserable 
hovel, the only habitation visible for, miles around. John Endicot 
must haye immediately, perceived that if, as his. friends at, home 
flatteringly suggested, he had an especial aptitude for ‘wilderness 
work,’ there was unquestionable scope for the exercise of that precious 
gift before him, The first experience of the new-comers was nearly 
as disastrous as that of the earlier Pilgrims, notwithstanding that 
the Plymouth colonists afforded all the help in their power; but that, 
in a material sense, was of course trifling, poor, needy, and struggling 
as themselves, still were... By the following year, 80 of the 300, had 
died, yet did not those left behind abate one.jot of heart or hope. 
The work proceeded earnestly, though slowly ;, Salem, the first town 
in Massachusetts, and second in New England, was commenced, and 
no doubt was expressed, or, entertained of an_ultimately successful 
issue. to their high-reaching enterprise. In this spirit John, Endicot 
wrote home, urging, in strong terms, the folly, the unreasonableness, 
the danger, the guilt of further procrastination. jrionitt 
In the spring of 1630, the main body of the first Puritan emigrants, 
about 1600. in all, incliiding, 189, servants, were, ready for embarka- 
tion, A fleet of seventeen ships had been prepared, and nothing 
remained but to, goon, board, weigh anchor, and make, sail for the 
West. . Amongst this large draft from the English middle classes, 
there was_a_ slight sprinkling of English female nobility, as well as a 
goodly proportion of the, gentry, of, the kingdom, , Lady gingnic 
the wife of Mr Isaac Johnson, the richest) of the, colonists, was. th 
Sister of the Earl of Lincoln; andthe wives of John Humphrey, the 
Rey. Messrs Sharman, ,Bulkley, and. Whiting, were daughters, of 
noblemen : delicately nurtured as these ladies must have; been, it 
‘was not amongst éiem that doubt, irresolution, fear of encountering 
1s 
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tye perils, ofthe; great deep-differently, estimated; now,than, at, that, 
time-tbegan., to,/be, manifested jas. the ,hour, of departure, drew, near, 
Itwas/amongst the lending gen, that this. faint- “Reartedpesss appear a 
several of whom abandoned,the entcrnnay at, eee ast moment,,,, 

the.very-eve of embarkation, at the last, court held at, saa, 
itavas found.mecessary. to elect. ‘th ree Su eats Bh, in, the, place: of. 

same,number, ,of.-the ;Council £. de! faulters, andy 
piel _aisolytglin ps hoor tat had. Pe, shoe Re BRM HEE SRA 
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of Exeter, officiating at the initiatory service? Work ‘resolute work,’ 
was at’ once zealously ‘organised, and béforé! Jong; houses, villages, 
towns, ‘Cities, began to uprear’ theinsélvés an! all directions.“ “Where 
Boston now stands, one’ Williahy Blaxton—somewhat of an originak 
and impracticable sort ‘of than*_had previously located hitisélf and’ 
family : “he ‘lost no time! in’ “shifting his’ quarters after "Governor 
Winthrop’s ‘artival, out Of the range of the Massachusetts’ patent? 
*T left England,”said Blaxton, *to escape the! tyrany’6Pthe Lord 
Bishops, and I leave Massachusetts ‘to’ ‘be ‘free of ‘the’ disciplitie’6& 
the’ Lord Brethren?'"The ‘courage’ and’ perseverance of the New 
settlers were, as with' their’ predecessors;!sorely tried! °’ The mortality: 
amongst ‘them, previously ‘terrible, was “endrmotisly ‘increased by al 
famine which commenced inthe February following their arrival ih. 
America. “Very‘soon there was ‘not a’ particlé of bread left, saveoin 
the governor's house, and the sole’support of the Colonists was' clams 
mussels, ground-nuts, and acorns! Two hundted died; dne hundred 
Were permanently discouraged) and as‘ quickly as“ possible returned 
to England. “Had it not been for the opportine return (of ai vesset 
which ‘the ‘governor had despatched to the nearest’ port? of Trdland 
for provisions, the consequences ' must! ‘have been ‘irretrievably 
calamitous. \' Lady Arabella Johnson’ was ‘amongst’ the “earliest 
victims ; and-her husband° soon followed, froth ‘gtief, it is°said) at 
her loss, aggravated, no’ doubt, by' the ‘gloomy, dispiriting aspect’ of 
the enterprise upon which he had lavished ‘both wealth and persona? 
exertion. As ‘a’ gencral rule, however, the sufferings: and privations 
endured by the’ colonists'served only to inflame their ‘zeal and hatden 
their constancy. Even children seeth to have' catght thé enthusiastic 
Spirit of the timé, and ‘to ‘have whispered consolation with theif dying 
breath tb weeping parents, bidding them be of good hearty/*remiem2 
bering “why Sak ane ’ thither oThére’ thay” possibly? ‘be soine 
eNageeration in’ all this ;“butlit “i! at Jall events, abundantly cleat 
that the unaided ‘colonists bravely’ wrestled with: and triumphantly 
overcanie the apparently isuperable ‘obstacles Which béset them/at 
‘the outset of their giganti¢ undertaking’ So rapid pittdeed) was thé 

syoaress “of Pie New Englanders; and so" constant the immigration 
‘of the ‘Purita $from Old’ Enéland,’ thata Wish *to enlarge their 
borders” was very early ‘manifésted’ bythe citizenseof Massachusetts. 
‘Towards the Close of 1631, an application was made to the atithorities 
by an Indian sachém, eiitreating thei to establish settlementsion 
‘the ‘Connecticut “River (Quohehtacat “lone ‘river, principally, vit 
seemed, in order to assist, him and his tribe against the fierte and 
sconquering ¢ Pequod™ race of Savages,’ There was! much to tehipt 
‘and something to deter inthis project, “Otter aiel' bear skins tight 
2 POS ap great bait peice Sepiaos Bis ee 
deer, moose, fat ‘bears, ‘turkeys; parttiases, Ytiails; pigeons, widseons, 
Shida, eal lebsters pve i bird libueaere ‘peyondobelief. 
On the other hand, thé “Du ia had Begith to faundoawettleinent 
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there, an-incipient New Netherlands, and the Indians were numerous 
‘and ‘hostile, the Pequods especially.’ As*to the! Dutch, who, our 

Puritan’ Fathers coolly alleged,‘ were always’ mere intruders; whey 
might, itiwas believed, be successfully dealt with :and with regard 
to the:hostile savages, that wasia danger’ which’ wzzs¢ ‘sooner or later 
be confronted:and overcome, either by reason or by force—by'the 
former weapon, if possible ; but if not, assuredly by the'latter: 

( The proceedings of the: Counciliof Plymouth (Englan@) stithulated 
ithe ardour: of-the! colonists.) ‘f. hey, the Council; made a grant,on 
the: 19th: of March '1632;:to' the Karl of) Warwick, .of''so: much 6f 
Connecticut-as was; comprised within41? to 42° of north: latitude, 
and | 72°, :to—739:145/.0f| west longitude): “The: earb transferred) his 
patent to Lord Sayiand Sele; and there was-tio lack of settlers to 
convert the dead)parchment «fiction intoia living practical fact) It 
wasall to»no purpose that the Dutchmen pleaded the authority of 
their. High: Mightinesses of) Holland.-:Their High Mightinesses,!it 
was .replied;s\had>no, moreiright)to1 New England—and was’ not 
Connecticut indisputably a part’ of New England,’though as yet not 
formally, taken, possession: of ?—than they had | too Old: England 
By. way of a practical, protest against: the intolerable assumption 
of the: Hollanders, the governor of New Plymouth, Mr Winslow, 
despatched. William Holmes inva small merchant-vessel, manned by 
a) picked crew of valiant men of war—if reluctantly drivenito the-use 
of carnal weapons—with orders, to erect: the frame-house which ‘he 
took with him somewhere upon the-fertile banks: of the: Connecticut. 
The Dutch fancied they had sufficiently prepared: for:an attempt of 
this kind. by the erections of a: fort,» mounted with two. ‘pieces! of 
cannon, near the entrance:of the river:! Stout: William Holmes 
Snapped his, fingers, at the fort, sailed pastavithout»material damage, 
iandlanded, on. the west bank of the river,at a place subsequently 
named) Hartford. .; He next: purchased a quantity>of: land: of ‘some 
Andian jsachems,- who. declared, themselves:-the rightful owners 
thereof, in equity, at)all events, if not: in law. and fact—the allies! of 
the Dutch, the savage Pequods,-having forcibly dispossessed) theni 
some time) previously. ,,Under» stich circumstances, itiis not; we 
presume,,likely, that -the purchase-money could: have :!been very 
heavy; but ;be , that as: it. may, William’ Holmes completed: his 
bargain, took the contracting, sachems under: his|»protection; and 
immediately commenced erecting ‘his frame-house-upon: the newly 
acquired. property, which ‘he mamed ‘New! Windsor.\s:‘Ehe Dutch 
Sovernor, Jacob van Curten, protested against the re‘transfer of land 
purchased. by Dutch, settlers of his good friends: the Pequods ;<but 
finding. the. trespassers stolidly| indifferent, toi ‘protests,’ “he sent 
W ‘alter|,van _Twiller, in. command. of Seventy armed amen; against 
them....This force, advanced, towards, New Windsor with.‘ banners 
Sisplayed 3 but. when. within view. of, William, Holmes’s ipalisades; 
and, 


the protruding musket-muzzles from the loopholes of New 
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Windsor, Walter van Twiller and his friends decided, after consulta- 
tion, upon, returning to Jacob van (Curten for further-instructions, 
and did not think proper-to reappear.->In\ this:simple and-practical 
manner it was that the, Puritan, settlement \of Connecticut became 
an irreversible fact/; and this, notwithstanding that, as:some assert, 
other emigrants—amongst,; whom were Mr; Fenwick andothe:Rey. 
John | Peters—had, before successfully located themselves:on the 
disputed territory. t 
In, the: same. month and year! (September: 1633),:the Rev.! M 
Hooker, a renowned. preacher from Chelmsford, Essex, arrived in 
New England. .... Now, exclaimed. this exceedingly popular gentle- 
man—‘ Son. of Thunder’ he was called by:his more especial admires 
‘—addressing the: people' who: crowded to welcome -him—‘ now I live, 
if ye stand fast in the Lord!’?|) He: soon afterwards threw himself 
heart-and soul into,the Connecticut movement, and of course greatly 
inereased the feeling in favour!of that settlement: The Council of 
Massachusetts, sitting at Boston, now the recognised capital of the 
state, were, alarmed. at the prospect of so: large \a' defection, «and 
requested the Rev.| Cotton! Mather to preach against 'the scheme— 
the: ordinary resource with them in times of difficulty.» In this case, 
however, the expedient did not:produce the desired‘effect’: the’ emi- 
gration went on;)and' the: following year, Massachusetts’ consented 
to the establishment of Connecticut, on condition that it) should 
remain under, or at: least: in connection: with, the’ Massachusetts 
jurisdiction. Shortly after» this’ decision, ‘the Rev. “Mr ‘Hooker 
removed from Cambridge, Massachusetts, to Hartford, ‘in ‘Connec- 
ticut, accompanied through the intervening swamps and forests bya 
considerable numberof: settlers:and their families.’ Driving their 
cattle before | them, the hardy Puritans forced their’ fearless way 
through a: tangled and pathless wilderness, swarming with sayasés, 
rendering! the» woods vocalas they toiled along with thestrains"éf 
the) Psalmist, andyoccasionally halting to-listen'to the fervid decla- 
mation of their reverend» chief; who, although so ‘ill that he’ was 
obliged:to be carried onva litter, had still strength enough to thunder 
forth eloquent exhortations to press forward in the steep and thorny 
path: of duty and holiness, and fierce’ denunciations of God’s wrath 
upon «backsliders»'and lukewarm: adherents | of! the’ great’ ‘eatise 
intrusted to theirzeal. | Thus ‘sustained andencouraged, the journey, 
a painful and:exhausting one;'was accomplished not only in’ safety, 
but much’ more:speedily than had been-anticipated: sic bisa 
The Connecticut: settlement progressed with’ giant strides 3 bubit 
was not long: before the Indian danger’ became’ more’ and’ ‘more 
palpable and menacing.! Whatever’ may ‘have’ béen’ said’ ‘to? tie 
contrary, there‘can be no'reasonable' doubt in the minds of unpreju- 
diced persons, that' the New England Puritans were heartily disposed 
tootveat the natives’ of North America with kindness, forbearanée, 
and consideration,' and! were, moreover, fora’ Considerable time 
waV. to eslosdde Sf noi esissum-isaeus joiq oflé, Das 
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sanguine of converting a-goodly number, at least of the neighbouring 
tribes to Christianity... In 1633; when,the smallpox, broke. out ie 
gre: iii aa amongst them, nothing could SECeRG ABRs COR ind 
attention lavished BEAR. the, sufferers; by; the. Puritans, ofall ranks. 
But, the favour or indifference with. which, the; savages, confiding i 

their overwhelming numbers, had, looked upon, the, tiny settlement ot 

lymouth, changed, gradually, to. misgiving and -fear.as, the, rapic 

increase of the Pale-faces warned them, that, not, a few adventurers 
merely, as they-had at first supposed, but a.great nation, was settling 
upon their, sca-board... This inimical and growing feeling was espe 
cially.o SoH ANS cA ONESt the, Requods, a turbulent, race, who had 
established themselves, by conquest, over weaker tribes, from. Neham 
tugk to Narraganset Bay. ..[he Narragansets were also, very,numer; 
ous, but as yet friendly; so apparently, were. the Mohawks, andthe 
tribe of; Mohegans—spelt..Mohicans hy, Cooper—commanded by a 
celebrated)sagamore. of. the name, of Uncas. In, Connecticut alone 
there were. supposed to, be 20,000 Indians! ; And these were, only thé 
near, bordering tribes—the straggling outposts, as it ,were,, of the 
vast .masses which in, all probability peopled.the. interior of the huge 
American, continent...’ This, immeasurable péril--such; it,, literally, 
was--must haye: constantly. pressed with, terrible. weight upon ,the 
coungils.of New. England, well knowing as they did, that. their only. 
earthly reliance was--first,: on.their, own, prudence ;, next;_on, the 
deadly‘ feuds between the savage. tribes themselves’; and, in the last 
extremity, on) the, superiority of their. arms, and the. firm, resolution 
of every, man in the colony to wield them valiantly whenever the sad 
necessity, for, doing so, should, arise, As,to help, from England in 
any extremity, that, it was felt,in the then condition of the kingdom, 
couldnot.be hoped for,..., These considerations, should in. faiyness 
be borne in..mind, when we come, ‘as,.we) présently, shall, to some 
start RAPES ID the first War, waged; between‘ the Indi 11 


»#pology had been 
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colonists, The. expedition, proved ,a; failure; and. worse, ‘infinitely 
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expat or destroy the jntruding colonists? "A$ this’ datk’ riinour flew 
roth iiduth 6 motith, the 1 name of the only man who could’ ‘effectu- 
ally aid°them it stich ‘an extremity flashed: instantly across the 
ee ahd trembled | 7 thé! ips" of the’ ‘startled colonists “that 6 
ogeér Williams; of thé’ brave,’ g00 od’ man, whom ‘they ‘had Weakly, 
amely permitted’ their HHtOleRARE: wets to-hound forth of the coloi 
if a few ménths ‘préviowsl\y' "Where could he now ‘be found PA i 
if fotind “cbuldit be expect a that, retuiming good for duifohe would 
hasten't6 the ‘assistance of those sy Whom he Ha eet 50 apelin 
fully, cruelly treated?! Yes, “yes; Tet “him ‘only be" sptene ae and 
thie fs isiiess and loquent ‘apostle, of toleration, charity, for vehi SS, 
Love" to all Thankind, woulds no one fran instant wounds tistrafe 
by his‘own Bab ad ‘the divine’ teachings that had’ ‘occas foned fis 
Barbatoys: and illégal banishment 
The name" of Roger! Williamsthe¢ sredtest, noblest’ ab aie set 
giant Puritans, a tte herd‘in. the ‘highest’ ‘meaning of that” 
abused word—might ‘well ‘at’ suth a crisis ‘strike the minds ‘of the 
colonists with a Sense of! grief and'shame.”’ He was a‘ young Welsh’ 
preacher of singular gifts and remarkable ‘eloquence, who’arrived in 
the colony in 131, and found, to ‘his ‘infinite surprise! ‘and’ dismay, 
that ‘the'same “system' of religiotis persecution—“diffeting only in its 
Shibbdleths’ and watchwords—from whith hé' had fledto the shelter 
of thé ivilderness, was’ established there; in itS fullest intensity, undé 
lemocratic: sanction, ~ That thi$ is no exaggeration, a few Words Will 
Suffice’ to’ demonstrate. The actual ‘government’ of Massachuse 
including’ Plythouth ‘dnd ‘Conhnecticuf, was a democratic, ' pps R 
hierarchy: The malé adults of the colony who were church’ coin- 
municantsin’ actual; not suspended: cP aaehl the 
goveimor, magistrates) and Taw: givers annuall Ve irk Was ‘a fanda? 
ee ‘print rinciple, hat Alb Yaws «showed bein’ Accdtdandé with” Hee 
cripttire, 4s ihtetpreted by’ the’ ministers and dlders of the congte- 
zations; and any omissions ‘in’ the: Sttrled? cade \ were tobe stippliey 
from the same Sdutee, tinder. the saine “direc one: Yo ‘other? than 
# Puritai? form’ of Worship Was ‘on ‘any “pretenee to be Wess, 
thee oa m ‘divine’ service, Without' sod ands cient € exe 
ngerous. tenia ‘only, by-the: -bye—Wwas punishable by‘fin 
a3 Moret br di >The penalties’ ‘conseddenit pon ‘any infringe 
or, ont ‘or ‘déed,!of ‘any portion’ ‘Of this’ fi panied noice sonia 
Mera firs years of, the cdélony, fing, whipping, imp on 
: aft. “the's pirit of pi position’ ‘waxed ae 
an ngent! cpa ents, were” oles ed 10) fot the pi 
B He it down} fill dt last Sit’ § Almost incredibh 
shoul comp er ‘hs? ‘to, write | a. ing i iit cot a 
sentence’ af torture and DEATH Was provior no aiaanit 
tdo—upon stubborn heréti¢s to the He esti lishsieht : 
fitst year. of Governor V inthrops s SAY two ae 
Joni Browne, attempted to use the Book of Combion sony 
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thisiwas:at‘once pronounced to be anatrocious ‘heresy, atid Samuel 


and J ohn Browne were packed off to'England without delay: This! 
spirit of intolerance was as yet in its infancy when’ Roger Williams 
atrived: in’ the’ colony;:and' he= quickly ‘discerned and denounced; 
with | the: fervid: eloquence’ of which he was’ so°great a master, not 
only its/inherent wickedness, but» the’ frightful lengths’ to which, if 
persisted: in, itomust necessarily lead.) Itwas soon’ found’ that the 
young ‘Welshman: could not» be ‘treated in the‘ off-handed’ manner 
adepted towards ithe Brownes; crowds’ of colonists attended “his 
discourses,-and) applatided the fiercedenunciations which he hurled 
atthe blind and inconsistent:men who sought ’to re-enact in Amética 
thé-wery: tyranny from avhich they had’ fled’ there to escape.” The 
toleration: of ‘Roger ‘Williams: embraced “all ‘sects)’all classes, all 
nations+the Catholic, Episcopalian,/Socinian, Jew, infidel, all’ were 
included ;-nay, he had patience even with the/absurd idolatries’ of 
the: Indian savages, whose ‘earnest champion in’ all just claims “he 
soon became. And the worst of it was~in the estimation of the 
authoritiesthat» it would bequitesuseless, or worse,’ to: insinuate 
any charge of infidelity: against this: Roger Williams, whose influence 
increased so rapidly; that, in the words of ‘the’ Rev. Cotton Mather, 
a quaint historian of the colony, ‘the windmill inthe young Welsh- 
manis head» seemed» likely’ ‘to turn’ everything topsy-turvy in “the 
settlement’, The’ preaching of this gifted and fervent man seems to 
have ‘been but) a prolonged and varied paraphrase ‘of the eternal 
words inthe: sermon upon the) Mount’: ‘Judge not; that ye' be not 
judged!’ | ‘Enforce: attendance atichurch'!? he? on’’one  oteasion 
exclaimed’: ‘ why, that-is to’ mock God in His’ very temple by ‘the 
worship of hypocrites !' As well apparel'a corpse in new garments, 
and:think you ‘have breathed into-it'the breath of life, as force’an 
unwilling mind to-worship \its: ‘Creator | No one should be bound to 
attend—nay,: novonebe boundoto support any form of religion 
against his own consent,’ 

f Wat -ctied: his opponents, ‘is not the Jabourer worthyof his 
hire? : 

£¥esfrom: those that hire-him? 

Thisiwould never:do;/and the Bostom authorities, Winthrop ‘and 
others, who,in consequence of their great services, and high standing 
insevery respect in the colony, were possessed of ‘vast! moral, almost 
despotic authority, determined to finish with Roger Williams.’ The 
ministers were assembled, and they declared “that ‘whoever denied 
the authority: of :theccivil magistrate to extirpate ‘heresy! was! worthy 
of; banishment.’ ‘This project of:law was of course directed against 


the! popular::young Welshman, who! ‘immediately’ afterwards was’ ’ 
chosen sby|the people of Salem>to “be their preacher: This: was’ 
esteemed)a grievous affront to! the ruling body pand; as ‘a punish>” 


ment;.a considerable quantity of land to whicl Salem was ‘entitled’! 


was \withheld | from lit. --Severer measures were in’ contemplation ; 
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and, Williams took.the, bold~step: of! writing :torthe congregations; ! 
urging them.to ‘admonish’ their. representatives:as to the! folly and 
wickedness they: were about \to commit. -Accry of: ftreason'!? was): 
immediately, raised, .and,- Salem» was» disfranchised> till) it: should» 
repudiate. its preacher, which, after|ya |timeysitp was! intimidatedjy’ 
morally ;coerced;,into, doing: .; More-——Williams’s veryowifei'was ‘soo 
wrought upon,.as. for atime to.forsake-him; but nothing could) 
shake, much \less; subdue, the brave man’s constancy, and) it was’ 
finally resolved to send him by foree to Englatids: For this purpose: 
he was summoned before the Council’: -he disobeyed thessummons,!) 
and, an,armedpinnace was sent to/Salem to;secure him: |The bird's 
had) flown--had been. gone jthree’ days :when: the’ officers arriveds!! 
Williams was traversing |the jwilderness-alone on foot, through frost»! 
and. .snow—this occurred in, the-winter:of 1633—towards the Indiain« 
settlements, not,merely forthe purpose: of sheltering himself from* 
the vengeance of; the, New.,England magistrates, but: to’ procure! 
authority and means for accomplishing the prime object of his life 
the establishment. of an.American colony:‘ which should really bei a 
shelter, for, persons. distressed.-for| conscience’: sake.) ‘ For fourteen: 
weeks,’he ,afterwards) wrote, ‘avas1-tossed: in! aybitter season, not 
knowing what,bed jor, bread, did mean.) He was kindly: received; 
and, ;so, far, as their means-went, hospitably: entertained by ‘the 
Narragansets, and_he applied, himself diligently, whilst with them, 
to perfect himself in. their dialect.) ‘The ‘ravens,’ ‘he exclaims,‘ fed’! 
me,in. the. wilderness; and so: completely did» he win upon ‘the 
favour, of, his, savage. entertainers, ‘that! the: barbarous heart of. 
Canonicus. loved himas his:own.somtill his last breath: Williams, 
in pursuance, of his: cherished: purpose, first pitched his tent -at 
Seekonk ;; but hearing ;that itiwasoincludéd:in the New England: 
jurisdiction, .crossed!-over, to’ Rhode Island;;and> settled: on a spots 
which. he, named.‘ Providence?> Soon afterwards;cam Indian -deed?: 
from Canonicus and Miantonimoh transferred toohim the: entire: 
island>-of which now! populousnand prosperous state, this greatest 
of the Pilgrim Fathers thus became the founder and lawgiver. 
In the following winter (1636), the: breathless messenger of the 
Massachusetts //authorities; arrived at) Providence»: Would: Mr 
Williams; exert) his,-influence with. the Narragansetsito prevent-theo 
coalition between them and: the Pequods, by which the very existence” 
of.the colony |was,-menaced?’\-*Wouldohe?’ Ay, ‘surely: ‘so, ‘and) 
that, without, a moment's delay.) Itwas blowing ‘hard at’ the: time; 
but,Roger Williams. put off at-once inva poor canoe’ fromthe islandy: ’ 
reached the opposite shore|in: safety,/and ‘once more speeded through! 
the. frost-bound) wilderness. to: 'the camp of the’ Narragansets;(He: 
arrived. but justin time, for the Pequods were already there,'and 
both. Canonicus},and Miantonimohi had) received their advances: 
favourably... for three|days did Roger Williams ‘exert every faculty: 
of reasoning .and, eloquence that:;he possessed ‘to: dissuade’ the 
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Nartagansetsi fromiaccepting the:proposed/alliance--for three nights 
sleepicalmily within reach) of the:knives of, the exasperated Pequods. 
He‘ succeéded : the Narragansets; determined,-on, holding , fast, by 
their agreementie withs:thesi English: the ; bafiled,; Pequods 5 were 
dismissed, and Williamsireturned to Providenceinos 2ijoeurosees lV 

«MVNotwithstandiv¢é this ominous failure) the: Requods, emboldened 
dytheir greati fame: as svarriors; determined)to make, war-upon, the 
Pale-faces,: though they»should:stand palone, im the; contest. . With 
xtdeIndiam cunning, they contrived to-force: the, colonists to; attack 
themionotheir/own: territoryz where; from their necessarily superior 
Acquaintance with:the: ground, andother advantages, they, anticipated 
ancomparativelyieasyovictoryiy With) :this) view, twoy;more English- 
menyTillyiand Butterfield, ;wére smurdered, and) war, was; instantly 
xesolved upon;first by Connecticut,and quickly afterwards by, Massa- 
<husétts:’ |The: Sarmly of Connecticut was fixed; at-go;menj;of\whom 
MHartfordwwas:réquired:to furnisho42, New, Windsor 30, and, Weather- 
fidldy 18i20'Thé: Massachusetts fand)Plymouth;contingent |was,estim- 
_atediatabout 1rdo mens: but these were notiwaited for, .Om the roth 
of May 1636, the-Reve Mr/Hooker,:afteria:solemn appeal to the Lord 
of Hosts, placed ithexstaff cof icommand: inthe |-hands, of,-Captain 
Mason) ;:and\itheo expeditionary) forces: which, whens joined, by, [the 
ewhole lof its) Indianinallies} réachedsthe respectable numberof 359 
spresumably, fighting:men—90 English; 200) Narragansets,,,under 
‘Miantonimoh:; andio60;. Mohegans; commanded by, Uncas-sailed 
direct for Narraganset, Bay, the! object being ;to;jattack /Fort/Mystic, 
a‘strongholdiof the Péquodsiv As they neared) the fort; its formidable 
reputation, as-wellasithat: of: the.warlike | race| who. eccupied. it,told 
sensibly upon the-courage of the Indian-contingent;,and when, the 
ipush came} thé:colonistsrhadiallithe:fighting:partyofythe business -to 
ahemselveso: The ‘fort’was simplyia rude mud-wall,-enclosing-some 
dhundreth Indiamwigwams:: ithe! assault Atwo-hours:-before dawn, was 
Wigorous, ‘and cthoroughly-successful,:so far jas.penetrating {into the 
fenclosure:swent;;).but; itheychand-tothand encounter; (which; jensued 
-amidst the wigwams with 7omor 800, Péquod warriots; wasia desperate 
and: wnequal!one>:0Captaim Mason, with|-the ; readynand jxuthless 
dlecisionsofi-arsoldiér inosuch{ay crisis; exclaimed {Wie :must/burn 
ahem!” inthe ordetowasszobeyed, the!;English;at the same, time, 
sspreading themselves)in a circle ound the devoted: enclosures; The 
aweather walsvsultry,bthe jvigwamsy drryhastinder;-and, the; flames 
sgonseqiently Spread with terriblé rapidityce The) Pequods, -anable 
-tooarrest the progress) ofthe -flames;;burst/ through! themswith jone 
sotily! franticchope=+thabof escapesiicA vainjene fovRhe dark, forms 
wf thendndians; dsilthey -sprang)ioutoofythessmokelland :fitie, were 
fmercilessly ishotadownl; aids when ithe,ssun/ardse, 600>Pequods, 
.accoiding-to.Gaptaim Mason's teportylay:dead Aroundithe smoulder- 
4ingsembers ofitheit font: ahdudweHingsys2The women and djehildren 
éliat were taken ‘aliveswete cithen, with others:subsequently captured, 
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employed ‘as cdomestic ‘slavesqingthe! colony, :orseht:ifonssale st 
Jamaica. Abodyof 200 or 300 Pequods) thatoarrived: subsequently 
Within'view of the terrible scene, tore their hair with. grief and: rage 
abthe “unexpected Sight. 9Theit own! fate was! ay similarone. Ele 
Massachusetts contingent’ was oequally)suecessfuly and: stilleimore 
pitiless. It wasucommanded) by then Rev.<Mr Wilsoneand:ia/Mr 
Slaughter, andy by aidbofirsonie> Narragansets; managed ito! sur+ 
prise a -larseonumber! of Pequods2imlacswamptheBattlesof ithe 
Swamp” the fighe was! called+-in whichiall were shot:idowm butiéighty 
prisoners, thirtyof whom chbeihg malesy were; with: the sexceptiom of 
two Sachems, immediately »put to death) ‘The sachems were respited, 
beeatise they! prothised to lead thé victors: tovanother/ assuredoand 
easy triuniphy over their owm people 3 ‘but, the victors, finding; As they 
approached Guildford; that’ this' promise was)of no value;the sachems. 
were forthwith beheaded! «This is theoriginof themameé Of ‘Sachem’s. 
Head, by which the 'spot/where the! barbarous deed was) performed 
is now’ ‘called: “In ofine\ the /Pequod «ace was:autterly desttoyed-+ 
annihilated ; and the'terrific example so dismayed the Indian) tribes, 
‘that, till Philipp's formidable-war,' many |yeats vafter, not a hand was 
‘raised-by the aborigines against:the English-colonists.s¢ 2i20H jo 
“In orderito have done at’once with ali transactions that fall within 
the scope ‘of ‘this: paper: betweem<the:Indian | tribes and: thePuritan 
‘emigrants; we: relate here the circumstancesithati have givenrrise to 
so' many comments connected with the deathoof)Miantonimohis' In 
1642; /Miantoninioho quarrelled» with :Uncas, ithe»sagamore! ofothe 
Mohegans; and0a-battle'‘ensued, in. which’ the ‘Natragansets»were 
defeated: Stung by his:discomfiture, Miantonimoh ‘is: said to) have 
hired ‘a’ Pequod'to ‘assassinate: Uncasp ‘The: Pequod failed: -con- 
‘fessed' who eniployed ‘him j:and Miantonimoh,in order tonget ridsof 
‘his evidence) -contrived'to murdeijthe Pequodoon thé road, betweén 
“Boston/and 'Narraganset. /Allithisy bel it remembered; Miaritonimoh 
to the last! denied;jand the main facts rest upom no better authority 
‘thant that/of Uneas,/his'implacable enemys! In1643}Uncas applied 
to the * Commissioners of the United Coloni¢s,’in whose power-Mian- 
“tonimoh ‘then was; to deliver up his énemyyjin) ordercthat/ hes: Uricas, 
‘might put him todeathoThis*application, after omuchocogitatidn 
and’ delay, was compli¢d with! They reasons ofthe coniinissioners 
for thus 'acting; andthe stipilations they made as to how andbwhere 
the‘act-of vengeance'shouldybe performed, read strangely: “Thatas 
“Uneas could not be safe whilst Miantonimoh lived; he might justly 
put ‘sucha false:'and! bloodthirsty !ienémy toe death; 4u¢ theicony 
“missioners advise thatino fortures:be ‘usedylandyarsis¢ othaty ithe: 
execution ‘shall not! takd!place:withim the English settléménts’; In 
‘pursuance of this'decree,°Miantoninioh, theconstant friend iand 
protector of Roger: Williams, was deliveredsirito: the hands:of Uncas, 
“who;''the ‘moment’ he !sawvhisobouhds and: helpless -foe}:leaped 
vexultingly towardschimy:‘splithhis head iwithyancaxe,’ and then: cutia 
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farge pieceout of lhis shoulder,/and: até-it withogreat relishi!?)» The 
sanguinary savage merely obeyed -his ‘brittal instincts; but the 
<onductiof the:commissioners in this matter, spite of all theingeniotis 
excuses that ‘have been: suggested: in» their: behalf, sill : not; only 
remain forever ‘obnoxious’to ‘unqualifiedo censure for! its manifest 
illegality; but the-motive’ by which they. were animated:in-coming to 
sucha decision’ will always ‘appear: gravely questionable) to every 
man who carefully) ponders va//:the circumstances attendant» upon, 
and inextricably connected with it. 

Reverting to’ our brief outline of the civil progress of the Pilgrim 
Puritans, we find that»the) banishment/of: Roger Williams ‘has not 
{1636)irestored religious peace’ to’ New: England. ’! They prophetic 
warning of the eloquent exile seemed likely to be more quickly realised 
than he*himselfhad probably: anticipated.‘ Yow begin, he +had 
said; ‘by:reviling the ‘erring brother, you will end—by: hanging) him} 
for‘in that path’ therecis no’ halting-place.’:: Anne: Hutchinson—a 
woman of: courage, \cotisiderable force «of intellect: and) power’ of 
language, and ‘impressed’ with peculiar doctrinal views; of which we 
have nothing to say=was the next popular ‘exponent ofthe! anta= 
gonistic feeling growing up: amongst the colonists ‘against the intol- 
eranti ‘ establishment” of New England.) ‘Like Roger Williams; or 
worse,’ she was pronounced by the settled ministers of the colony to 
bé.! Oficourse; her strong, andj ina logical point -of view, impreg- 
nable' position, when ‘arraigned for “heresy.” before those ‘ushers; of 
persecutiony’ ‘as ‘she presumed to°call the lay and) clerical’ rulers of 
the ‘colony, was that furnished:by their own)example. >‘ If what:you 
sayoof the sin of schism be true,’ exclaimed: the: featless: woman; 
“why ‘did you not submit'to the prelates: of the English chutch?’ 
‘We. upholdtruth) ait wasoreplied: * God: forbid we should! beso 
weak as’to!tolerate’ error): Truth! error !’/rejoined Anne Hutchin- 
sonia! Isee-you arealready familiar with the devil's: horn-book! 
That has ‘been the language of :persecutors inalliages of the world? 
Itavas useless arguing. | "The: magistrates were predetermined to put 
down all heresies’ by force, since persuasion would not avail ; and 
Anne Hutchinson was ultimately banished, and» at: thessame time 
warned; that if! she dared ‘teturn, her punishment would probably-+ 
50 far’had they. gone already—be death!» There: is: no\vend toothe 
chameleon colours cin which sincere, well-meaning bigotry!strives ‘to 
conceal from the qvorld, ‘and chiefly from! itself, ‘its unchangeably 
hidéous' front.! ‘The exctse! offered:to themselves and: others | by: the 
New England inquisition in this' instance was, ‘ tiat:Anne Hutchin- 
son! had weakened the hands and hearts :of the people towards-their 
ministers.” °Theicelebrated Sir Harry: Vane wWas-in thelcolony about 
this time.o’He had been réeceived by allsclassés lim avery? flattering 
manner, and:invested with (chief office 5) but-his popularity. continued 
only “withthe lower classeso and: the» protesters: against religious 
persecution.“ He throughout sided.with-th¢e Anne Hutchinson party); 
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and as ‘tothe law: of banis':ment,hesdenotmced it inounmeasured’ 
terms.’ « ‘Seribes: and Pharisees,’ exclaimed: Sir Harry Vane; ‘and. 
allosuch; are not to be; denied ‘cohabitation, but:areto-be pitiediand. 
teformed : Ishmael shall dwell in the-presencesof his: brethren.» He 
might:as wellchave reasoned withthe winds; and it was not: 
long before he returned to:England; much to the relief of the!thorough- 
going intolerants~ of; the colony.» Mrs: Anne ‘Hutchinson, who, 
have omitted to mention, was) strongly «suspected! of witchcraft——a 
satanic propensity just then epidemical ini thevoldyas:welloas the 
New World—although perfectly’ decisive proofs thereof! could:not ibe 
obtained—took /refuge ‘inio Rhode: Island;:\where ‘she -for.ca, timé 
laboured) with Roger Williams’ in’ the: founding of that istate, the 
signet-seal of which they agreed should bea :sheaf\ of arrows—the 
“bundle of: sticks, sharpenedwith the! motto :) Amr -vincet omnda. 
One of her sons+she was married,and had a somewhat) numerous 
familyand: her son-in-law, Collins; was not so: fortunate!) They 
had: the audacity t0°remonstrate! with the -Boston: authorities; upon 
the ‘treatment Mrs Hutchinson:had-met'with, and: got ‘rewarded: for 
this filial'zeal by along and:rigorous imprisonment. ©) . 6d] 
It:will no doubt «strike the: reader as. remarkably strange that: if, 
as we'have/intimated, the feeling of the Puritan people was, inothe 
Main, opposed to’ such ‘outrageous: procéedings,: they could, under 
a-democratic system of government, have been ‘persisted ins) The 
explanation is:an easy one, and will be admitted to: be quite-sufficient 
by every man'that has had:an opportunity of estimating the potency 
of certain catch-words:upon the masses of mankind: -From the very 
first: establishment! of) Massachusetts,a ‘national’ feeling, \soto 
speak, was very apparent amongst the colonists; and :the ministers 
and chief men: of Boston, Salem, Plymouth; and: other)towns tole 
care to! identify themselves intimately and cordially -withites They 
framed whatawas 'called'‘ The: Freeman’sOathy byywhich all. candi- 
dates/for'' office -of!!any kind» swore ‘fidelity. to! the institutions (of 
Massachusetts 'ondy,: all mention of «any! authority beyond: the sea 
being studiously avoided»: The parties-punished) by, the» magistrates 
very naturally’ threatened) anvappeal’ to. the English: ctown, which 
had delegated nosuch powers—Roger Williams was the only ‘culprit’ 
who did wot dispute the /egal power of ‘the :colonial authorities—and 
an immediate cry of ‘treason’ against the ‘tights’ of the colony was 
successfully raised. || In the elections which tookyplace not long after 
Anne Hutchinson’s sentence, the!cries of “Toleratidn forrever!’$Let 
us allow ‘to: others what owe: claim for’ ourselves!’ ‘were «met/oby 
*Massachusetts:;and »independence forever }?/)‘ No» Star-chamber 
appeals !?/o"The ‘self-flattering, illusions | of a‘ -blind/and’ senseless 
nationality induced them, against ‘their»better féelings,|to take part 
with the) appeal-menaced authorities, ivho; were, though; by narrow 
majorities, confirmed ino their! functions; which, in consequence of 
ithe exasperation!sure to. be engendeted ‘by a powerful! andcirritating, 
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but unsuccessful opposition, they.abused;more recklessly-than before; 
and fining, imprisoning, whipping, and banishing, inthe names. of 
Truth, and Faith; went,-on,at,.a) great, rate, with, howeyer,.only,one 
visible effect—that, of .peopling ‘ contumacious Rhode; Island’ with 
many, of the best,citizens, of New England. Anne Hutchinson, her- 
self did not,long,remain.there,,|,, Fearing, for her, (family, much more 
than for.herself, that  they.,were not. safe.from the, ever-menacing 
clutch, of the, New, England rulers, she-remoyed to the Dutch settlers? 
territory... There, one fearful, night, her dwelling, with; others, was 
surprised and. fired; and herself. and,. family, all but one; child, 
murdered by ruthless’ savages. asitzindD moswisd testinos Innine 
The English votaries of freedom of conscience. seemed. determined 
to,allow -the .New.England, exiles for conscience’)-sake. no, rest; or 
peace. | One| lady,came, to |them all, the way, from London,..for, the 
sole purpose of remonstrating, against the persecuting, doings, in, the 
colony,., This. rashly) indignant person,received, twenty. stripes, for 
her),pains,.and an immediate. passage,home again..; Next, Mary 
Dyarand-Anne, Burder; two. of, the,sect; of Quakers,,and overflowing 
with, the fresh liveliness, the young enthusiasm.of.a newly,inaugurated 
mission,,.arrived jut, with,the yexpress,design of denouncing; the 
formalism of the Puritan. worship, and-defying, the,yengeanee, of -its 
ministers,» Anne Burder, after,the infliction,of a reasonable quantum 
of ‘wholesome discipline —yve, cannot, tell the precise amount,.but 
there is.no doubt Anne,Burder could_and, did for. sometime. after- 
wards—was.reconveyed,, unmistakably, endorsed itherewith,.to,the 
plague-teeming island | she had. unwisely, quitted. Mary.Dyar, was 
fortunately, caught and_secured, by her husband, just inthe verynick 
of time ; forcibly borne.off-inthe marital arms, and, safely; deposited 
in Rhode Island. , In.addition.,to} many less .notable; persons, Mary 
Fisher,and Ann-Austin, also two, of the.‘ accursed sect’+we, use ithe 
Massachusetts statute-phrase-applied to,‘ Friends’—were reported. to 
have. arrived, in, Boston Roads.,.,There was asyyet no law. forbiddin: 
Quakers.to land injthe colony, but,the ruling powers.at jonce resolyed 
to\-arrest the growing, mischief by;-any,.and, every, means, legal,.or 
legal, within their,reachs, The fair Friends were, forbidden, to.come 
on, shores| and duly.appointed officers, visited, the, ship,, with, the 
view, df, possible,'to, bring; them within. the iron. meshes,of the daw. 
Their, boxes were broken. open,:and, diligent, search.made, throughout 
their books and apparel, whilst the same process: was going,,on, elsé+ 
whereby female, hands, with. their persons, for, signs, or: marks, of 
witchcraft. - Witches, unquestionably they..were, there was,,no, doubt 
entertained,as,to,that, though, unfortunately,. the. marks were, not 
quite, so. discernible -as ; the. technicalities, of. the , statutes in, such 
cases made and provided.would, require,; This, being the case, the 
books were. burned,,.and the, persons.-of the delinquents, placed,.in 
solitary and. rigerous.,confinement,-for’ five weeks; at the expiration 
of| which an, opportunity offered of sending them. back, with eight 
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others int the’ Same pestilent category; to" the prolific! source of Jal 
heresiés_ England! "“Mary Fisher’ subséquently madé''a journey to 
Adtianople? where shé publicly rebuked ‘the sultan for his urireason’ 
ablé and «wicked adherence ‘to? Mohainimedanism.— "Fhe “grave 
Orientals thotight her crazy) ahd, difluenced by the ‘alinost? revers 
Sntial ‘Awe! with which Every Mussulnvai’ regards ‘persons that the 
hand Of Allah’ has’ s6'térribly afflicted, treated ‘her with’ ¢reat’ kind! 
ness’ and réspeét. » Mary’ Fisher could ‘not! “have andersteod? the 
Motive Gf “this 'coiifteots” behaviour! or ‘she would not! one would 
think, have so! constantly dilated} as she ‘did’ Subsequently, wpori ithe 
ainful contrast between Christian-mindéd' Turks and Paganaiinded 
ew England ‘Chiistiinis?*" to tio esrrstov deilgad od 
TO Torimneéet and check thoroughly this onslaught of Otakers,’a@pénal 
€ode' Was fratned)! and “resolutely acted Cupon,> of ‘Whieh the “brief 
provisions! were that? Whoever’ prestiimeéd “to entertain” any “of thé 
“accursed séct,” Should be finéd and imprisoned at’ the discretion! of 
thé ‘magistrates ‘ary Ottaker“or Quakeress ‘coming to/or°found'in 
the Colony) be whipped and’ banished; “atid ‘if he’ or'she returned 
from ‘batlishment; hanged.” “There was ‘also'a law passed, authorising 
the torture and mutilation of the ‘offenders; copied apparently from 
the codé of ‘the English’ Star:chamber ;“ but! this the indignant 
clamours of the citizens preventéd fronPbeing put’ in’ execution, and 
it was'sooneraséd from the stattite-book.— 911071) omioesiony* i 
‘Undet this' frightful! death-code, Marmadiike ‘Stephenson; Jolin 
Robitison) And Mary Dyar, who had ‘again’ éscaped from “her “hus+ 
band}'were ‘tried, found ‘guilty; ‘and’ sentericed to be hanged! °‘After 
Sefitence, Robinson mildly asked ‘the judges if’ they ‘thought 'God 
Would be blinded’ by their wretched ’sophistries} ‘Stephenson ifivoked 
aUcursé upon! theif heads; and’ Mary Dyar gently exélaimed)" The 
will of the Lord’ be done!’ and “rettirned full of foy't6 the prisén? 
Robinson aha Stephenson were exeetitedon Boston Conimon ;°Maiy 
Dyar was' algo led to/the scaffold; but the°appearance of the! young 
Aid “beautifl enthusiast; and; moreover, °a wife! anid! mother) 0 
Wrotight pon thé spectators; let’ us hope! the’ judges also, that she 
was °reprieved When the Halter was round ‘hef neck) sreatly, as-lit 
Seénied//to'her own disappointment. She had mildly, whilse walkisig 
tothe eallows, replied to a Coarse’ taunt/of the Rev: My Wilsén’s—the 
geitkéinan’ who ‘commanded at the * Battle of the Swamp that “she 
had béeenait Paradise matty days/o) Jeuitl HW AST 195 bas edtood ios 
lo Wary"Dyar was dfite more ‘banished ¥ ‘but tlie! coveted Crown Of 
inartyrdom Was "héts “at last!) She again’ returnedy was again cot 
smnéd’ “Vainily this: time did hér husband, séeénded by thousinids 
of Symipathisinig voices) entréat the! judges! to°spare her lifeofor this 
‘Once only?" Pity mes 1 bes ip with! tears? he wrote!’ Thesmegis2 
fratéswéteifiexorable—pitiless sand Boston Common was! the scene 
Of another judicial mirder.’ | Mary Dyar was hangedtherels 15)! \07 
/O-Phe néxt- Quakersentenced to did was Willian: Leddron, (Whilst 
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the solemn mockery was proceeding, Wenlock Churtsén, who had 
been ‘previously banished on pain, of death, suddenly entered the 
court, and confronted the dismayed and astonished judges! Where, 
‘with such men to deal with, wag this butchering work to end? _Led- 
dron was offered his life, if he would promise to leave the colony and 
not return. He refused to compromise, or barter away, even for life, 
his right as an English citizen, and was hanged! ' 
~_ Leddron was the last Quaker victim. The hideous doings of the 
‘court had become too monsttous—the contrast between such fright- 
ful tyranny and their own high-sounding professions—their glowing 
apostrophes to freedom! liberty!’ too glaring to be longer even par- 
tially concealed beneath the gloss of a vain and exaggerated nation- 
ality, and the whole murderous enginery fell to pieces. amidst the 
‘soul-felt rejoicing of every genuine and enlightened Puritan in the 
‘colony,!" Let us add, upon an authority which cannot be gainsaid— 
that of Roger Williams—that the great majority of those merciless 
magistrates were, in all the private, and with the exception only of 
their intolerance, public relations of life, the best, kindest, most 
excellent of men. ‘I know you mean well,’ Williams would fre- 
quently say. ‘I am sure you are earnest, sincere, naturally kind- 
hearted and godly men; that you verily believe you are serving God, 
whilst doing the work of the devil... And this is why I chiefly tremble 
for you : the measure and fervency of your zeal will be that of your 
cruelty and rage.’ 

The repetition of the high-minded founder of the state of Rhode 
Island’s name, reminds us that we have not yet stated that Roger 
Williams proceeded to England in 1643; and, backed by, the influ- 
ence of Sir Harry Vane, readily obtained an independent charter 
for Rhode Island, with which he returned in triumph to America— 
in’ real triumph, for the ship in which he came back had. not 
anchored, when a perfect fleet of boats, crowded with New England 
citizens, put off to welcome him—another proof, if any were wanting, 
of the sympathy of the great body of the’ colonists, dominated by 
habit and clerical influence as they to a great extent were, with the 
benign, tolerant, Christian’principles of which he was the fearless 
and eloquent expounder and champion. ‘The constitution of Rhode 
Island, many years afterwards confirmed, by Charles II.,\was a 
‘democracy, with this one proviso, that in matters of conscience the 
majority should have no power to legislate for the minority. Roger 
Williains was ‘still a banished man; but armed with the letters of 
which he was the bearer from the Long Parliament, he had ‘nothing 
to dread, as he passed through the streets receiving and reciprocating 
the ‘congratulations of the ‘citizens of Boston! ‘It was in this year 
that Miantonimoh was delivéréed up to the tender mercies of Uncas. 
~-We have’no inclination, nor is there any need, to dwell upon the 
witch-destroying propensity of the Pilgriin Puritans—a cruel and 
absurd mania they carried with them from Europe, in many parts of 
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which it flourished, long, after it had died out in New England,, We 
will only, quote the lamentation of the last witch-judge, as recorded 
by Increase -Mather—a bitter foe to witches—over the common- 
sense-compelled. cessation of the tragedies that had been enacted in 
Salem and other towns in New England. It reminds one very 
forcibly of the predictions indulged in bya famous ,English chan- 
cellor—that England’s sun, would infallibly set on the day that her 
parliament should decide,on doing justice and loving mercy.‘ The 
last court for the trial of witches sat at Charlestown, February 17, 
1493. The judge said ; “That who it was obstructed the execution 
of justice, or hindered those good proceedings, he knew not, but 
thereby the kingdom of Satan, was advanced, and, the Lord have 
mercy, upon the country!” Increase Mather, does. not give the 
name of this indignant justice; but the important part, of the 
business, that all the witches in, custody were discharged, and no 
moré prosecutions permitted, is duly and circunistantially set forth in 
his History of New, England Witchcraft, compiled at the request of 
the New England divines. A 

The material progress of the colony meanwhile was unprecedented 
—marvellous. “New England had attained a giant growth ; whilst 
other settlements on the same continent, with much greater advan- 
tages as to climate, soil, and previous organisation, were still in a 
condition of doubtful vitality.. The Puritan emigration amounted 
from first to last, according to Mr Bancroft, the historian of the 
United, States, to, 21,200,individuals, who, says the same authority, 
by the time the Long Parliament met in England, when the move- 
ment, asa peculiar and distinctive one, may be said to have ceased, 
had marked out and commenced fifty towns and thirty villages, 
built between thirty and forty chapels, begun to, export, furs, and 
timber, carried grain and cured fish to the West Indies, and in.1643, 
had ships upon. the stocks of 400 tons, burden!’ ‘The youth, and 
manhood of New anelane have, it is well known, amply realised the 
dazzling promise of its infancy. _ It was chiefly with reference to the 
astounding commercial enterprise of this state, that Mr Burke and 
others. in. the British, House of Commons. in..1775, uplifted, their 
hhands with astonishment, exclaiming : *What.in the world was eyer 
equal to it!” It was in Boston the flame burst forth which, kindling 
the rifle-flashes, of Bunker’s Hill, taught the astounded ministers of 
George III,, that the old spirit which, had, vindicated . English 
liberties, at, Marston Moor and Naseby—and in so doing, prepared 
‘the, way for the yet far-off, constitutional and beneficent monarchy 
under which the people of these islands have now the happiness to 
live—glowed as brightly as ever in the hearts, of Englishmen, wher- 
‘€ver upon the earth’s wide surface they might chance to, have been 
Dorn! ‘New England, too, was. the first. state, in America, inthe 
‘world, to declare the slaye-trade piracy—capital felony ; and her, free 
schools, set on foot in the early days.of the colony, were the, type 
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and precursors of the public Pag esta ablishments throughout 
the Union. — Neither can there be any Boleasicote although the 


Virginian city of Washington is the penil nd New York 
the commercial capital of th Ife Englar id is its intel- 
lectual_metropolis,: Above a, the col and (centre “of the great 


moral canbe hich in recent. years has pulled Ao huge 


‘enormity: ike the hideous intolerance whose ‘doings we have 
faintly rec ind inherited, let us never forget to acknowledge, 


from nie an 

‘with which it was associated, as Well as drowned i in its chain- 
igs and a and piriiered slave-curses the Ai Hi hymns 
and the natura itt oleh of = ity that resou cA thr) bey the 
vast, and, n so : ious. republic) 
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iT the eastern boundary of Paris, on the way towards the 
; cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise, we have occasion to cross 
| an open space, on which once stood the famous prison- 
| fortress, the Bastille. The name of Baséil/e or Bastel 
bemfemedy Was, in ancient times, given to any kind of erection 
calculated to withstand a military force; and thus, formerly in 
England and on the borders of Scotland, the term Bastel-house was 
usually applied to poe of strength-and fancied security. Of the 
many Bastilles in ice, that“at Paris, whosé. history we propose 
to narrate, andowl first-was. called t astille St-Antoine, 
from being erected-néar the’ St-Antoine, retained the name 

ly celebrity, was-erected under 


longest. This fortress, ofamelan 
the following circumstances. += 

In the year 1356, when the English, then at war with France, were 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, it was considered necessary by the 
inhabitants of the French capital to repair the bulwarks of their 
city. Stephen Marcel, provost of the merchants, undertook this 
task, and amongst other defences, added to the fortifications at the 
eastern entrance to the town a gate flanked with a tower on each 
side. The popularity which the provost acquired by this measure, 
and others equally judicious, was for some time considerable; but 
his secret connection with the king of Navarre, who laid pretensions 
to the French throne, proved his ruin. On the 31st of July 1358, he 
attramee to introduce that prince into Paris through the gate of 
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the Bastille, but his intention having 'transpiréd; he could not succeed 
in ‘having ‘it ‘opened, (His: enemies,| who were alike» fiérce|;and 
numerous, soon’ iréached» the »spot,iand surrounded! him.-|The 
provost, holding’ the: keys in his hand;-strovée to: defend -himselffrom 
his» assailants, -and,| ascending \ the ‘entrance-ladder, endeavoured>to 
takevrefugexincone of the towers biitoa’ maninamed»De ‘Charny 
having struck him: on» the!chead> with): hisioaxe, he fell, and was 
despatched by the: infuriated! crowd at the |foot of) that’ Bastille 
which he had himself'caused to be erected 

‘Hugh Aubriot, the next who,/after ‘Stephem Marcel, added)to the 
constructions) of the’ Bastille; proved: scarcely:more| fortunate. He 
was provost of: Paris: under: Charles :V.,, king of) France, whoj:not 
thinking: the walls of the Bastille sufficiently strong and-high, and 
wishing ‘to complete them, charged him to superintend the necessary 
extensions, / Inthe year 1369; Aubriot accordingly added two: towers, 
which; |being:placed opposite to those already existing on each side 
of the: gate,made of the Bastille a/square fort, with a tower at-each 
of the fouriangles, . Notwithstanding his great talents and integrity, 
ororather| on ‘accountof theseovery qualities; Aubriot had, acquired 
many enemies, by whom, on: the death of Charles ‘V., he was bitterly 
persecuted,» Although, owing to the influence ofthis friends at court, 
his life was spared, he :was condemned: to perpetual .confinement, 
and placed xin- the Bastille, of which, according to, some: historians, 
he ‘was ‘the first prisoner. -After some time; he was thence conveyed 
to: Fort)l’Evéque, another prison, whére he remained forgotten until 
1381. The Mazllotins; a band! of insurgents, so named, fromthe 
leaden ‘mallets with which! they were armed, then delivered. him, to 
place him«at/their head ; but-though) he! seemingly: joined/in their 
plans, Aubriot escaped from them the sameonight, and; safely reached 
Burgundy; hiscfative province, where he died within the:space,of 
a year. } 19wol bas 199 f 
): ‘After: the cinsutrection:of the | Maillotins:in'1382, the young king, 
‘Charles VE, still further'enlarged the: Bastille: by adding four towers 
tovit, ‘thus: giving it, instead of the:square form it formerly, possessed, 
the ‘shape of an: oblong or parallelogram. The fortress:now consisted 
ofseight towers, each ai hundred» feet high, and, like the:;wall) which 
‘united: them, nine: feet 'thick., ‘Four of those: towers looked: on) the 
‘city,and-four'on the:suburbof St-Antoine, Toincrease its;strength, 
the Bastille was'surrounded» by'a ditch twenty-five feet.deep, and)a 
hundred ‘and:'twenty feet: wide!) The road which’ formerly passed 
through it was’ turned on one:side, the old) gate| blocked. up,and)a 
new? one, which retained-the| ‘name ofsits predecessor, erected; on 
ithe left of the fortress.» The! Bastille; was now completed (1383), and 
though additions were» subsequently made: to: it, the» body, of the 
fortress underwent no important change. 

Each of the eight towers. which) composedothe: Bastille bore a 

different name. | One:of the two which had been erected by Stephen 
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‘Marcel was called the!Tower ofithe Chapel ; and the! other, the Tower 
ofthe Treasure, from they largersums: deposited in jit by, Sully, 
minister of Henri: TViie One of those added by Aubriot received:the 
name ofthe bTower of Liberty, and:\the - other( the;'Tower-de»la 
Bertaudiére } whilst of! the four towers which -Charles VI. caused:to 
be built, one was termed: the’ Tower of the Well, from the well:which 
was near it; the second, the: Tower lof) the: Corner, 6maccount :of 
its' position}! the third,-the Tower de la Bazinitre; froma! gentleman 
of that name who was confined in dt j:and>the> fourth; the! Tower 
de la’Comté, .|' Each of the-towers! was! four storiés high; besides the 
low and: horrible: dungeons situated. beneath the: level:of \the}-soil 
Nothing canbe! conceivéd rmoré: gloomy or wretched thamone :of 
these /noisome «dens: »'The> damp stone» walls -and ceiling were 
continually dropping water, and the slimy flooring swarmed: with 
ratsy toads, newts, and other‘kinds of vermins» A narrow slit: inothe 
wall, onthe side: of) the: ditchyadmitted ight, and: /too frequently, 
instead of ait, unwholesome: exhalations,| to this abode-of-misery; 
a few planks, supported by iron ‘bars fixed:in the wallyand: scantily 
covered with straw, formed ‘the prisoner's couch; whilst) ponderous 
double doors;each seven inches thick, and. provided with enormous 
locks and) bolts; shut -out:the: captive from the» world, andonever 
admitted ‘any other form than that ofia jailer. { 
° The first) three) floors above: this’ dungeon: ‘consistedeach; ofa 
single'room of! an’irregular’ octagonal’ shape; about» ¢ighteen: feet 
high, ‘and twenty feet'wide. -Most of the rooms had: double ceilings, 
a fact which'the prisoner’ De lao Tude’ discovered, ‘and turned: to 
advantage, by making use of this:vacant'space to conceal invit)the 
ropé-ladder through which he effected: his escape.» A’small! closet, 
made “ini the: thickness of ‘the walls, frequently accompanied. these 
apartments.’ ‘Thevroom) on! the:/fourth and; last’ «floor;! termed ria 
Calotte, was narrower and lower than the rest. It was so archedy in 
order to support a platform above; that the:individual confined in it 
could) not stand) upright’ in ‘any! other part: than? the» centres! The 
narrow windows! or! openings *which!gave light to! these: apartments 
afforded no prospéct ‘from without; not:only on ‘account of the:thick- 
ness’ of ‘the-walls, but also owing to the double’ grating of tiron bats, 
each'as’thick as» acman’s' arm, with which’they were provided:!iIn 
the lower'stories ‘of the!building these openings:were half filled up, with 
stone and mortar, /and’ even some of them could:not be reached save 
by ascending 'three' ‘steps: The floorings were: either: of! tiles vor 
stones, |and> the ‘chimneys were °secured ‘by! irom’ bars in‘ several 
places. ‘All’ the rooms, and) even the’ 'staircases leading :to) them, 
were ‘closed by ‘thick ‘doublevddors.:'! Previously to the year 1761, \it 
was in‘some*of' those’ apartments; them of’ course more comfortable, 
but the only official ones, thatithe governoriand his suiterresided:0) 
Both-as'a place iof military defence, and«as a'state-prison of great 
“strength, the Bastille was, even’ at an’ eatly period, very: formidable. 
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Duringnthe itroubled:-neigni of thecinsané Charles Wiipip frequently 
Seryed 2as a; prison andya-fortress ‘by turns; and iasstimed some 
dmportance inithe struggles of [the petiodss/Phe kingdom/ofiPrance, 
the,greatest; part evs apna imthé power oficthes English; was; 
moreover, distracted) byithesdissensions of [the Burgtindiansiand 
Ammagnacs.::; The King’s, eldest: sonjthe Dauphin, who cbelonged to 
‘the ‘last; party,-was in: possession’ of Patis}and:hisi ‘devoted: friendy 
Ti egub du Chatel, held the: Bastille witlva strong garrison, When 
Paris was, through »treachéry;idelivéred to\the: Burgtindidns sonothe 
aight of the 28th of; Mayo 8; TVanneguithad:batelyitime:to ran/td 
the youthful prince’sihatel snatéh‘him half-awake. frorihis bedj and 
‘wrapping, himoupyin othe! sbedclothés;icarry:him inchis rarnisito ‘thé 
Bastille;which he<fortunately reached» in ‘safety: Frony!the towers 
ofthe fortress, ) thei Dauphin, however, beheld the mbssadre sof 
almost ,allhis:adherénts-and:friends ; None of the Atmatnaids. were 
Sparedcby  theirovindictive sfoes)iarid: the streets of Paris literally 
flowediwith bloodis Tannegui soon abandonedthes Bastille; which 
1, into, the! powen cof ithe Burgundians}and tworyears afterwards 
was-held by: the English; then: masters-of Paris, which: they keptifor 
sixteem years: During this Space of. time, UIsleAdanh,a Birgundiaw 
nefal was the only! prisoner:ofothe: Bastille. - sWhen; i436) the 
auphin, now, Charles VEL.jcstormed: Parisy:the English governoty 
Willoughby, aretiréd {tod the Bastille! Anchonourablé! capitulation' 
‘having been offered to him, he in a few daysisurrenideréd:the fortressy 
ofwhich-he was the last Englishamilitary! occimpantod ened 19 iA 
sJUnder the reign-of:the tyrannical Louis Nisithé Bastille dsétanié a 
prison; iof -sonie:importance\-anddreceived: imahy .ofithe unfortunate! 
victims -of [that! modnarch’s| hatredsio Amongstthesep Cardinal Baluei 
and severab othérsvare worthy oftmentiono Dhe-cardinad wusialmani 
dfsabgseure -ofiging noted for shistirigratitudd towards: allithose 3#hor 
sonthibuted| tochis'elevation! With D/Hatancourt; Bighopiof Verduns! 
and without so mitch asthe:Shatlow of ancexbuse, he béttayedbLouis: 
XL whopmotwithstdnding hist suspiciois tentipersthadoconfitled ens 
tinely;iin him}»o/Dhe ecclesiasticalocharactér ofthe loffendérs! screeneqh 
their liyes,-but tycould not savévthenu-froml-the king’s venseanbe? 
Balueshelcausdd;to beishut-upcinonerof ithos@iroiy cages Of owhiehy 
the: cardinali/hiniself lisoshididto shave sbeem the ‘inventor, andswhich? 
Were soifearfully contrived that-the unhappy: beingsimmuredin-them! 
could, mots experiendes:even! one! moment's! ‘/reposd)s! Phes¢ardinal) 
remained, for élever|lyiears! inthe icaétlel ofsLothes;avhenée.(hé trash 
aecasionally-transfetned torithe:Bastille;invotderothat Louis might 
whien jin: Paniss enjoy the sightiofyhis itorments9" Ind 480,.thrée yearst 
before ithe, deathvofLoiiis Kiphe: was at JastVseb!fret) andi quietlys 
ended -his Aaysipseqoe. vilouia bas soiteuini ectodta aid wsqo1 of 
edtisi accomplice, D!Harancoutt, fated “still: worse? He swas: cond! 
ned: in the Bastille, where!a: cage was: constructed ‘expressly for hiny,! 
he framing of:thiss Cage,sivhich hwasi hades of. bmassive (beams! 
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fastened: together y:iron bolts, occupied nineteen workmen forthe 
space joftwenty odaysi11 Such awasidtssweightjithat! if was found 
necessarytoirebuild thé vault destined ito supportaiti« ‘In this gloomy 
abode! dd’ Harancourt spent fifteen yearsitohey was iset) atolibertyoat 
Louis’s:deathyand di¢d in F500; at-arbadvancédiagepiieibh sovoo1om 
| Fwoomembers of thesuhfottunate 'fahiily of Armagnac were also 
amongsbothes victims, of: Lotiso Xb?s-pitiless' policys*sThe first} 
Charles of Armagnac; was |punished: becduse,p though himselfswholl 
innocentyrhisbrothersJohn had»révolted:against!thevkings Afte 
having been: cruelly tortured, he: was’ thrownlinto ‘thé Bastille thé 
governor ofwhich,-L’Huillier, treated him withthe greatest barbarity? 
For dourteen years hei inhabited ron of'those mdungeons which swe 
haye already destribeds!; Whehothe son ofdhouis XH, Charles Vidi} 
drewhinr frony this witetchedvabode, andj reinstated hintiin his iproe 
perty,-thehapless) captivels reasom had fled}: he lingered 'for!a few 
years, and died in r497.ie His relationyJamesoof Armagnac, Duke oF 
Nemoursj\ having! niingléd:ins some intrigues against Louis xp} 
retired to the towm of Carlat; supposed to belirnpregnable4/hej‘low~ 
ever,surrendered, without resistance; toothe king’s general, ‘on'icon’ 
dition; that: his dife should be:spatedios ‘Fhis'was solemnly promised 
tojhinr;. yeti such Was the-tetror iofvhis wifethenrecently’confinédy 
om seeing hinicled away-a: prisoner; that Ishe diedrof grief within 
few idaysysoThe smelancholy. forébodings which hastened! ‘her end 
were justifiedbythe-eventsh wot s at od said ot borsiio meed gnived 
After having been:takem to: Pierre :Encise, the duke:was‘conveyed 
to the: Bastille; arid. :there; forthe space of twoltyears,! tréated with 
the greatest cruelty. y Louisvat lastibrought him:totrialj insuring; by) 
the most iniquitousomeans, his/condemnation to deaths: The revolt¥ 
ing:details, of shis cexectitionshewrthe charactersof'Louis sunder ‘its 
most fearful aspecty;oThe: chamber: ih whichicthes duke confessed 
himself tootherpriest: was: alk thing! with black,vand: housings! Of the 
same dismal /hue were:thrown overothe!-horse-whichiled himilite the 


* placebofiiexecitionzoqBut thisowasenot’ enoughi::aivstaffold) with 


Openings: between the planks, was »expressly-constructedifor ‘+him to! 
suffer,upon, and his|children,-of whom the youngest was.only ‘five! 
years,old, avere, placed -urnidérneath;: bareheaded, clad) dnswhite; and 
their hands bound,;in otdersthat, whenthis ‘head ‘had: fallen: beneath? 
the executioner’siiaxe, theyanight xéceive from)abovel ithe ‘blood of 
theirjunhappy father. (When this: fearfulvtragedy:wasjover (August 
43°1477),.they »were| taken) back=to'the! Bastillejoand placed! mua‘ 
noisome-and! narrow dungeon, whére:'they lhadoscarcely! room to 
move, about.o°They remained) theré ofor=fivetlyears;9 ands untiluthe 
accession of Charles VIII. to the thtanes ‘The! young :king;:wishing! 
to repair his father’s injustice and cruelty, swbsequently «restored? 
them some of|their-property. po But the twoudlder, whose:healtlr was 
destroyed, by confinement; died» soon» afterwards\|i)‘Pheoyoungest,) 
however, survived,|and inherited the title.of: Nemours, sit ofl 
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The ‘subsequent’ history of the Bastille, up to’ the middle’ ofthe 
Sixteénth ‘centuty, does not offer’ much’ that is rematkable:" {From 
the year 1553 to the year ‘1559, it was, ‘however, greatly enlarged. 
The additions ‘made’ to it’ consisted'in ‘a! ctirtain, flanked’ by a 
bastion’ surrounded ‘by a’ deep ditch: ’ Parallel with ‘it'was ‘anothér 
“curtain, and a demi-bastion with a similar ditch; “A standing 
‘bridge ‘was the’ only means of communication from the Bastille to 
; yar bastion, on which ‘a garden, planted with ‘trees, was’ ‘afterwards 
aid out. : ‘ 
Besides several ‘of the Protestant leaders who were ihcarcérated 
in it, the Bastille received, during the troubled sixteenth century, 
many prisoners of note. It was also, at the epoch of the civil wars, 
of great, importance, as; a -fortress, and was alternately :held by the 
weak king Henri III., or by his rebellious subjects. Bussi le Clerc, 
‘who had‘been madé’ governor of it’ by the Guise’ party, rendered 
“himself 'so conspictiotis ‘for“his harshnéss' and cruelty) ‘that‘éven his 
stern employers’ grew weaty of his repeated barbarities; and finally 
took his conimand’ from him: ‘Singularly ‘enough; Bussi, ‘whose 
behaviour tothe’ prisoners under’ his ‘care was’ anything’ but lenient 
or humane, once acted not only with ‘common’ kindness, but’ even 
With ‘generosity, towards ‘a Protestant prisoner named Damouts; for 
whom he contracted 'a ‘singular ‘affection| frequently declaring that, 
“Huguenot as he was, Damiours was ‘worth moré than ‘all those 
‘politicians, the presidents and counsellors, who were only hypocrites,’ 
Not satisfied with these protestations, he so’ effectually intércéded in 
behalf of Damours that he procured ‘his freedom. 
Bussi le Clerc was’ succeeded in thé government of ‘the Bastille 
by Du’ Bourg, a brave ‘and’ honourable soldier, partisan’ of ‘the 
Guises.” When, after 'thé assassination ‘of Henti' 17, in’ 1680, Henri 
TV., his’ successor, ‘for ‘the’ fourth ‘timé’ besieved Paris, Dir Bourg 
“vigorously” intrencheéd'! himself ‘in’ ithe “Bastille! Henti “EV. Was 
repulsed from the‘lwalls of’ Paris, ahd’ retreated’ with’ great 108s to 
Normandy.’'’ So ‘confident were the Parisians that’ he would ‘be 
“taken ‘by their general, Mayetine, that many of! them “hired windows 
in'the’street' of St“Antoine in order tose him ‘pass‘ on his way to 
“the Bastille.’ In’ this expectation they were, however, disappointéd, 
for the next year Henri once more ‘besieged them, and reduced them, 
through ‘famine, ‘to the’ direst extremities. His’ natural Compassion 
nore however, over his interest; ‘hé allowed bakers’ to ‘carry 
read to the’ ‘city, which’ they ‘entered’ by thé ‘gate ofthe Bastille. 
“In.1594, he at last ‘triumphantly entered the' capital; for the ‘giving 
“up of which Brissac, then’ governor 6f Paris, is’ said’ to’ have réceiyed 
nearly 1,700,000 livres.’ Du Bourg, however, remained incorruptible : 
after'defeating'a’plot ‘to ‘Seizé upon’ the Bastille, he''defended it for 
five days, and even turned his cannon ‘ipon the city.’ But having 
learned that it would be impossible for Mayenne to afford him any 
assistance; ‘heat ast’ consentet? to capittilate on very honourable 
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conditions ;,.and,after, again ,refusing the. money, which was offered 
to. him,,he. called Brissac.a,traitor,-and. challenged him to, mortal 
combat—a cartel which, the other did not, choose, to accept. } 

During, the earlier part of, Henri, IV.’s reign, the Bastille, owing 
to that monarch’s, natural, clemency,.,had. not ;many,.tenants... In 
1602, his minister, Sully, was appointed. governor of the fortress, 
and made one of its towers, a,receptacle for the, large sums. which 
his economical administration enabled him, to save in the, national 
expenditure. This, as we have already stated, was the origin of 
the.name of the Tower of the Treasure, given \to one,of the; towers 
“of the fortress, + 
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Like, all, fortresses, the Bastille was.under,the dominion of,,a 
governor, appointed by, the-king, and. bound by. his_oath,to.obey, and 
maintain. in .every,respect the regulations, of, the, castle; jhe was.also 
responsible for, the safety, of the prisoners under;his.care., The other 
officers, or members. of the household;of the Bastille were as follows: 
the king’s lieutenant,.a-major (who, acted_as secretary),.a -physician,a 
surgeon and his assistant, a, chaplain, two priests, and .a.confessor, 
four turnkeys, and a company, of invalids, besides several other indi- 
viduals, who held minor offices... The vigilance exercised in,guarding 
the fortress was.,excessive. ,. A wooden gallery, called,‘’The Rounds, 
and which, was, reached by two flights, of steps, had: been erected 
along the summit of the. exterior wall, of the ditch, sixty feet; above 
the bottom,)., This,.gallery was constantly, filled by sentinels, whom 
their, officers. visited every quarter, of an hour, No, soldier ycould 
sleep out, of the; fortress, without, first.obtaining. permission.of, the 
governor; andcfor, an, officer, the leaye, of the minister,was. necessary. 
‘The Fyrannigal method , of .capturing, and; placing ,prisoners.,in.the 
Bastille. may, now, be .described..;,The, usual, plan was) to,issue,a 
warrant, called dedtre..de, cachet, or. sealed letter, which;the, police 
officers were;sometimes, empowered to.carry into, effect, by conveying 
the person, therein mentioned to;the Bastille; ;whilst in.some, cases, 
where, unnecessary disgrace was ayoided, the indiyidual was. merely 
enjoined to. constitute himself, a prisoner, as will be.seen in.the fol- 
lowing document, addressed by, Louis XV..to the Prince of Monaco, 

then a brigadier in, his army: Rn ; idaalrtice 

My Cousin-—As I.am by no means, satisfied with your, conduct, 
I send you, this letter to inform, you, of my, intention, whichis, that 

as Soon. as, you, receive it, you.shall proceed to my castle jof the 
Bastille, thereto remain till you haye; my further orders, -On which, 
my cousin, I pray God to have you in his, holy keeping. Given,at 
Versailles this 25th of June 1748, , ov9 bits 2enb ovi 
y d Hrotts n _ (Signed), Louis, a di beret 
ate , .(Countersigned) .....,, VOYER. D’ARGENSON?. 
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iy The number of lettres de cachetsissued,at; one time was /enofmous. 
In,, the; reign.,.of Louis, XV4- on:.whom, popular, 'énthusiasmi shad 
bestowed, the, name of)‘ Well-beloved,’,-it :amounted:.to 150,000,;0r 
2500 annually, . Even, during, the: fifteen:-years,that [the benevolent 
Louis XVI. was on the throne,ias)many.as 14,009) lettres! 'de:cdchet 
were carried into effect.;; What: inereased) the evil, was, that) though 
signed by the king; those. lettres) de cachet (were ,often used without 
his sanction, it having been, thought. zecessary, for everyiministersor 
court, favourite to be, provided, with, aicertain number, “in! whichia 
blank was left,for the name ofthe, victim. --., , z100b 
‘The following abridged narrative of .an/individual anearcerated ith 
the Bastille, will. give a.,correct, idea, of, the mode of arrest «usually 
employed, and of the rules observed onthe, entrance: of.a prisoner 
into.the fortress. Ww 21981 + ITA 
»‘ At about five in the morning,/I was awakened from my/sleep:by 
a) violent. knocking.at, my, room door, and comimanded, in ithe king’s 
name, to, open it.) I obeyed, and-an. officer of the police, with thnée 
men and a.commissary, entered. -They desired me to!-dress myself, 
and. began to search the) apartment, They: took such of:my papers 
as they chose, and put-them.into.a box, which was»carried: to: the 
police-office...The. commissary’ then.asked me my: name, ‘my-age, 
the place where I was, born, how long I had-been atyPari§,-and the 
manner,in which,I spent, my..time. ». The, examination was written 
down by, him; .a list, awas made jof everything foundin the, room, 
which,, together with the examination, I: was desired to. read and 
sign. The officer then.told me to. take all my body-linen and‘such 
clothes as I chose, and, to come along with them... At the word! adé, 
J guessed where they were about to take mes }>-.. bris: ;t0 ju0 
« ‘Having shut,and.sealed/ the. drawersy)they:desired mesto follow 
them ;, in-going, out, they locked. the: room door,,and: took! the key. 
On coming, to; the street, I foundsa: coach, which-Iwas desired:to 
enter; the|others. followed, mei! The commissary toldimeé they avere 
carrying me to the, Bastilleg and, soon afterwards:I. saw'the: towers. 
‘They did,not.go.the shortest-andimost direct ‘road; which lsuppose 
was to,conceal.our,destination. ‘The, coach stoppedeatithe gatedn 
St-Anthony’s) Street,,,- saw the coachman make signs: to thensén+ 
finel, and soon afterwards) the gate: was} opened!pthe guatd was 
under arms, and, heard the ‘gate shut ‘again. <|On/| coming ‘to the 
first’, drawhbridge, yit :was det downs, the guard there; being jlikewisé 
under arms, “The;coach went;ony: andl entered the castley;where Ed 
saw another guard under atmsy\)It:stopped:at a flight of\steps-atcthé 
bottom ,of the|court, where; being’ desired: to go-out, Jiwas-conducted 
to,.a room, jwhich:]\ heatdinamed the council-chamber: { foundthree 
persons sitting) ;ata} table, who,.as)) was told were) the kking’s:lieus 
tenant, the major;jand,his' deputy, The:majoraskedime neatlysthe 
same questions which) the ;commissary had done}.and: dbservedi the 
same formalities;inidirecting me toread and sign therexaminationa id 
8 Sel 
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was them desired: to:empty' my pockets; and lay what I hadi them 
jon'the table! i My handkerchiéfand@ snufmbox' being returtied*to nie ; 


“my.anoney, watchyiandtindecd everything else, were piit/into’@ Bax, 


that was sealed tim! my:presence}! and an inventory having béeA fiade 
sofithempit wap likewise readvaride signed by méO The ‘major'theh 
called’ for:the turnkey whoseturniof duty itwas'y and havine® asked 
swhdti roonziwas ¢mptyy/he replied the Calottewde la Bertaudiéren “He 
swasthenordered to! convey mie! to 4tslanet6 learty thither my Tineh 
and iclothes.19The sturnkeychavitig’ done ‘so, left! me, and Téekedthe 
doors. The weather was still'extreniely ‘old; and Pwas ad toSEee 
cdhitmteturmsoonsafterwards with firewood! atinde-bex, anda éandle. 
‘Hevmadermy ifirepdbut t6ldome; on leaving the stihdesbo that! 1 
‘mightiin fulurecdo itomysélf whén soinelindd? 21) io bas .boyolgms 
All the prisoners were not, on their entrance inté"thel Bastille, 
treated2with sm imnuchotivilityas the individual whose narlative we 
Aravel quoted... Dhusy instead of. beihe requested toempty his Pockets, 
the! prisoner-was often rudely'searched deprived! of Kis"ptopertyand 
evensof hisi\clothes; which'he was compelled te: exchange |for filthy 
aags:¢ Theirodms entitled La Calottéandowhiciswe havecalréady 
adescribed;were.amehwitblechoughy butothe! captive mich? fare far 
wworseithanrevengin one lofithemi!) MisLinguct, another -prisofer OOF 
the [BastillesGvas placedsih lax chambér,owhichy “being Close 't6 tHe 
quitimonnve peri Beameiday oSiteet vdeda hudainn andes 
filled with pestilentialovapours. !cThefarniture of this apartinelit’ 
thus IdescribeS21!ébivceavorn-eaten mattresses ja"icane! clbdwichait, 
the-bottomeof! which was held! ‘together by pack-thread a! tottetine 
dablespa water4jugsitwo spots of delfware, one of whieh was todrink 
out of; and two flag-stones t0/ na 9 aera ap ee ihednven- 
‘tortyghbleast Suckaiasniines9 swascnd ébtedzonlyta'the Gerimisera- 
tion of th@durnkey;:aftersseverall months’ confintinent; far a palo OF 
torigsiand asfirelshowh .Ftowastnbt' possiblesfor me to’ preeure dég- 
drons joan d whether itarises from polieyt drinhimanit}¥ pl kaownse, 
butavhatrithe sgoternorvill notosapply, helwilb not! allowa prisotier 
tooprocutelatihishown Jexpénseo ml bwas sight aidnths rd 'P could 
obtaby permission toi-buy a teapot, twelve: before docowld procure 
tolerably strong echdiryandafifteem ae! owas! suffereee to (replace, by 
a-crdckery vebsel) the filthyrand disgusting pewter vesselp whichis 
tHe onlyromethat)is usedsinithe Bastillé) The sinvle article which 
deivasldt tho outset! allowed tdipurchase was anéiv -blankét,ahdthe 
Secasionsivas? asi followsits The: monthof ‘Septembdr, asreverylone 
dtowssis ithe séasém whenthe-nibthsthatiprey uporm wodllens vare 
transformedsintb winged insects.o) When the den iwhiclowasassigned 
toimmelwas) opened) thete- arose froni therbed)Iowilllnot’ say amnumber, 
nor la cloudpbutywvlatge) and’ dense Colummofsnioths, Whicht vert 
spreaid:the roonbin-aniinstant! 1 started back withthorrore!! “Pooh, 
poolb!rsait ohe sofs my doniuctorsawithoa sinil&; before you Have 
lainthereiitwocnightsythéreswilb not “be ron @ofi bhenrleftarro] aad 
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some me. oI manifested so violenta repugnance to suchia ‘populous 
flock-bed, that they, were: gracious enough ito allow:me to put ona 


‘As, feather-beds_ are prohibited articles! in- the Bastille~doubtless. 
because such luxuries are not suitable: for persons to! whom the 
ministry wishes, above all things, to. give lessons: of mortification—I 
ayas very-desirous that, every three months at least, my shabby mat- 
tress should have| the same kind of renovation: »- But though it would 
have |. cost him nothing, the, governor Opposed) it, on no other plea 
than. that beating the mattresses wears them out? 

Though..some of the rooms offered, superior accommodation, and 


panes to the barred windows—the- generality of the prisonets' fared 
no better than, M; Linguet. » The rooms! were numbered, and distin+ 
guished.by' their situation in the towers. On:entering his apartment, 
the prisoner received its name. Thus; the governor, if requiting a 
turnkey, to —produce/one of the prisoners under his care, would, if 
that. prisoner. were confined on the third floor of the Tower de Ja 
Bazinitre, have merely asked for No.3) de la Bazinitre) ‘The real 


within its precincts... He was given, on his:entrance into the fortress, 
a fictitious name, which’ he kept until he was set at liberty. Dela 
Tude was thus. called Daury; and the person known’ by the name 
of the Man with, the Iron Mask, Marchiali. ‘The wretched abode 


Besides,the malignity of enemies; and the anger of a'minister, I felt 
that,I. ran.the risk of being forgotten—the fate of many who have 
no one to protect them, or who have not particularly attracted ‘the 
notice. of the: public, Naturally fond | of society, I confess'D looked 
forward to, the abyss of lonely wretchedness which Ithought awaited 
me, with/a, degree of horror that cannot easily -be described. leven 
regretted, now what, I had formerly considered''as\ the greatest 
blessing—a shealthy constitution, that ‘had: never been affected by 
disease. 

»I recollect, with humble gratitude, the first gleam of comfort that 
shot. across, this gloom—it was the idea, that neither massive walls, 
nor tremendous, bolts, nor-all the vigilance of ‘suspicious keepers, 
could..conceal, from the sight of .God.o'This thought I “fondly 
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cherished; and it) gavé:me infinite consolation im the! course ‘of my 
imprisonment,;-and» principally contributed to/enable me to‘ support 
itn with; a, ;degree of fortitude:and> resignation’ that ‘I have since 
wondered; at. dino longer felt myself alone” ‘This prisoner's pious 
trust! in| Providence «was ‘fully repaid, for, ‘after a°short' captivity o 
eight: months, heavas setoat liberty: : 
The allowance'made-to the governor for the ‘prisoners’ food was 
very liberal. Thus, for an individual) of the: lowest class' it was 
equivalent, to half-a-crownsa day ; four shillings fora tradesman ; 
eight fora priest, a person in the finance department, or an ordinary 
judge ; twelve for a) parliament counsellor ; twenty for a lieutenant- 
general inthe army; one pound ten for a marshal ‘of Frances and 
twooguineas for a price of the» blood. “The following! account of 
the, ordinary food of prisoners is given’ by an individual who was 
longi ‘an inhabitant: of the: Bastille ; it will shew how, with all the 
means. of satisfying them, the avarice of the governor could retrench 
from)the slight comforts of the prisoners, : 
‘The,Sunday’s dinner consists of some bad soup, ‘a ‘slice ofa 
cow, which |they call beef, and’ four little péids> at night, a’ slice’ of 
roast veal or mutton, or a little plate of haricot, in' which bare bones 
and |turnips greatly predominate; to these is'added ‘a’ salad; ‘the 
oil,of which is: always: rancid) The suppers are pretty! uniformly 
the same, on flesh) days. Monday—instead of four patés, a haricot. 
Tuesday—at noon, a sausage, halfiapig’s foot, or a: small pork chop. 
Wednesday—meat generally either half-warmior burned.’ Thursday 
two very thin-mutton chops.» Friday—half a‘small carp, either fried 
or stewed, a stinking haddock or cod, with butter and mustard; to 
which, are added greens or eggs; at supper, eggs “with ‘spinach, 
mixed up: with milk and water. oSaturday—the same: And'‘this 
perpetual, rotation: recommences on Sunday? L ois 
To this indifferent-fare, some trifling dessert ‘anda bottle of bad 
wine a)day were added. The quantity!of meat’ given ‘toa 'prisoner 
was sometimes ‘so small that it-did not'weigh more than four ounces: 
The captive’s other comforts were supplied on the’ same scale! He 
was jallowed, in. winter-time, six small pieces: of wood ‘and a candle 
a, day, besides, flint, steel, and: tinder,'a broom) once a'week, anda 
pair of sheets every fortnight. ; me 
The only: bodily and mental recteations granted to the prisoners 
consisted, /in.a'walk in) the garden erected on the ‘bastion, on the 
platform ofthe towers, or in the principal court ; occasional attend 
ance-at mass in the:chapel; andithe perusal of a few books front 
the library, \The garden was laid sout with plots; hada walk of 
trees, and a small pond. Some of those prisoners who were treated 
with least severity were: allowed) to’ take a walkin it every day. 
The,court, as described by M. Linguet, was anything ‘but’ pleasant. 
“The walls which enclose it,’ says he, ‘are more than'a hundred feet 
high, without windows; so that, in fact, it is a largé well; where the 
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goldiis unbearable-in winter, because the northieast windypours ata 
i; and.in, summer the, heat: is |no:less..so, because:-there -being no 
sisulation of, air, the sun) makes an absolute, oven of ite ‘Lhis:is 
the sole lyceum where such of the prisoners-as;haye, permissions can, 
ch.in his,turn,-disencumper,his, lungsifrom, the: pestilential iair! of 
ye PURSE. «ro 9v ioe! jo ebordiom yasm bed svitqss yqqaday ort 
jpEvenj those slight enjoyments|iverer accompanied by{ manyrestrice 
Hons. ;id:he. person-who,, attended ;the -prisoneriin his; walk -on-the 
bastion, wasisirected, to; obserye-closely-his movements, but forbidden 
to. add ie8s, 0h answerchim. 2 Wiheniche was. allowed;.to, walk jn the 
oo jhe Wasito keep, within, sight /jof: the) sentinel! on duty;>who; 
though. also forbidden, to, exchange,even a word swith him,had {orders 
‘to.watch, if, he droppedjany, letter; or papery tio-—prevent: him from 
wating, onothe walls,-and; toomake, him vretire,to a dark passage-on 
€ aPpearance.of any other prisoner.,, (This walk, which was,seldom; 
xtended beyond jan hour, was, often: considerably, abridged -by- those; 
rge retreats ‘to, the passages: « The;chapel.was ajsmall-hole, seven 
of eight lect, square, under)a-pigeon-house, |, ‘Fhere, were five-niches 
% oscts in jt for;.the, prisoners whe were, allowed.to hearomass; 
4 hose niches,.,of which,,three werey in the wall, ;and two made, of 
‘wainscot, could. only, admit. one prisonerywho-was strongly locked. 
rf he..person, confined inithemcould neither-see-nor beoseen,: 

& doors age Hned pwithyiron; bars, ;andglazed,/but, hung; with)a, 
curtain, whic was ;drawn,, back,-at the Sanctus,; and) closed,at; ithe 
conc uding prayer. As only five prisoners,,could hear mass at -a! 
time, aan of those.to whom,this. indulgence swasjoceasionally 
ranted was. very, limited..,; ;The,;library,, consisting ,ofabout: five; 
WD; 7H Olu WAS founded sby,a foreign: prisoner; who idiedin; 
stille towards the beginning ofthe eighteenth. century.),.Some 

f the, prisoners were, -allowed,.to;xcad Any thesibrary itself but the; 
Tere MORE i|brought |to, them,-and: ‘Selected, by -the-turnkeyo 
hey were caratully examined, on being xeturnedy lest,.as frequently, 
happened, the prisoner should,haye written anything,on the marginy, 
On el ae thejlines.of the pagese «I he waiting, inssuch.a cases asi 
dines torn .outsomost jof, the; hooks, in. the, library, avere thus, 

EFS bogiojns crv. sllites@ osft of bodostis ely obivibar sd T 

ofS despair, frequently induced captives, to attempt. commnitting 
suicide, they, .were allowed, 310, istions pthe turnkey; who brought- 
Baty dneals carved. for;them,g the dishes, plates, forks»spoonsyand/ 
ots were: all of pewter., aMoLinguet wisheds during; his impfisen;5 

n fo-resume his geametrical.studies,and asked for mathematical; 
instruments. é\fter, somedelay the ‘eq uest was; granteds with the, 
qa ‘of Ao Paly| Ob icompasses, which; were not, given; to,shims- 

Prairie ihe: remonstrated ,.on ;,the|-subject, the syas igvavely- told, that; 
Arms were prohibited. in.the Bastille’, He: was at, length,chowevery ; 
Proyided with 2 pairof,compasses.made iof bona ockhis; caution, was 
not; HRvaHTANtEdy 12] B the -yeamd 780; One» of the, prisoners,;-Count> 
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Lallyfattemipted ‘tookillhimnselfawithod . pair "of compasses and iy 
the following \vear,/a°captive: named @Diohart/! havitig' succeeded in 
eoncéaling'a knife, destroyed himselfoafter having ‘first inflicted’ a 
mortal qvourd.onca tirnkey;moeriq oil} lo doue stor euusoyl sloa 903 
loBesides sthis:alreddy ‘sufficiently Harsh “treatment, the: jailérs° of 
the unhappy captive had many methods of heightening“‘his“inisery- 
Thuspwhenthe! éntered the “Bastille/ he twas tréated° with great 
severity.» It' was notiuntil he ‘had undergoné'a’sécond! examination, 
which did not often'take place for weeks, that he was ‘allowéd! to “bi : 
shaved, or suffered’to have’ books; pens, ‘or paper $ everything was 
devised to make chim’ feel! still) more''deeply the livinetomb itito 
which he‘had'been thrown ; he’seemed shut! out) not ‘only ORV CAT 
the pleasures ‘and enjoyments of the world; but ‘even’ from‘ thé world 
itself. The* silent turnkey, “who,” three! times:“a ‘day; ‘efitered’ his 
room, was’the only| human | being who met? his® sight! The imost 
unworthy stratagems were practised ‘to entrap him into’ some avowaP 
by which he might betray! himself and: his’ accomplicés, if he had 
any. ‘He was! threatened,-and' more ‘frequently sedtited “into ‘com> 
pliance;by the menace ‘of’ still greater “severity; Or “thé! sdlemn’ 
promise” of ‘instant. freedom.’ Woe! tohim “who trusted ih those 
deceitful words! * No‘soonér ‘had they ascertained What ‘they wished 
to'know, than°his ‘jailers informed ‘him! that! their power “did not 
extend’ to'settinge him free, but that they' would take steps to'proctire 
his liberty.°° Of course’ this Jast assertion was ‘as’true’as the’ promise 
by which it had been precededsiy ov) vino ©: “igen oS 5 
Another°of:the many’ evils which surrounded ‘the’ captive, even’ 
invhis' dungeon, was the consciousness that’all who’approached’ him: 
were-spies or ‘enemies! The turnkey,’'the’ invalidéd’'soldiét! whi 
attended-him, “and ‘the lieutenant ‘of ‘police himself, “were ever dn? 
thé! watch°to treasure “up any °mtirmtit’ of “cotnplainit “agathst h : 
oppressors, ‘or any hint which might lead ‘to: iniplicate him? “Some! 
times)with unparalleled ‘treachery, he was' informed! that his’ jaile A 
moved with compassion, ‘would allow hii a'‘companion to share 
his ‘captivity.”"° The! companion was*a" spy, instracted ‘to’ obtain’ the 
prisoner's Secrét, ‘and left with-him until that'objeet was attained!" 
The individuals attached to the Bastille were enjoined to’ dbset 
the greatest silence towards’ the “prisoners, whoni ithe officers’of the 
staffvand the’ turnkeys were alone allowed’ to°addréss‘or' ansiver. 
When workmen ‘were’ eniployed itt ‘the castle! séntinels’ wéte pat 
over*them, lest-they should! enter! ‘into! any ¢ommmiunication with the: 
inmates/°"If a captive wished to write to his friends, hé was'suj tnwd 
with all that) was necessary for ‘the purposé';°but?his letters névet! 
reached their» destination, and, if imprudently worded, “bechine? 
instruments against him. It was ‘seldom, ‘and’only by ‘great! favour), 
that/prisoners could receive’ any Visitors’s even then ‘they wéré ‘not 
allowed to’ converse freely with ‘them, but’ Saw them! in thé council! 
chamber, inthe presence” of two: officer's, who ‘stood! between! the" 
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‘prisoner'and ‘his friend. All conversation relating ‘to the’ captive’s 
imprisonment was strictly prohibited ; intercourse between prisoners 
was likewise forbidden, unless when, as it sometimes happened; 
through the compassion of the governor, and oftener through Want 
of room, two prisoners were placed in the same’apartment. : 

‘When once the captive had crossed the threshold of the Bastille} 
he became as it were enveloped by’ that’ atmosphere of mystery 
which invested this fortress with $o fearful a character. ' His appre- 
hension was conducted so secretly, that for the most part of the 
time his friends knew nothing about’ it.’ If they had, however, 
reason to suspect that he was immured in the Bastille, and there 
inquired after him, it was boldly declared that no such person’ had 
ever been heard of in the fortress. In every quarter they met with 
denial, until, wearied with vain inquiries, they ceased their’ efforts; 
and the unhappy captive was often allowed to die’ unknown and 
forgotten in his dungeon. When, by some happy chance, he was 
liberated, an oath never to reveal what he had seen or heard during 
his stay in the Bastille was exacted from him. 

The consciousness of hopeless captivity was but too freqtiently, 
and with uncommon malice, aggravated by the jailets, who’ seemed 
to delight in tormenting their captives. ‘I was frequently told with 
a laugh, says M. Linguet, ‘that I ought not to trouble myself any 
longer about what the world was doing, because I was believed to 
be dead : the joke was carried so far as to relate to’ me: circum- 
stances which insane rage or horrible levity added to my pretended 
exit. I was assured also that I had nothing to hope from the warmth 
and fidelity of my friends ; not so much because, like others, they 
were deceived with respect to my existence, as because'they had 
become treacherous, ‘This double imposture had for its purpose 
not merely to torture me, but at once to inspire 'me with a boundless 
reliance on the only traitor I had reason to fear, and' who was pérpé- 
tually represented as being my only''true friend, ‘and ‘to discover, 
from the manner in which I was affected by these tidings, whether 
Thad really any secrets which could lay me open for betrayal? 

In case of sudden illness, the captive had little assistance 'to hope 
for, unless it chanced to bein the day-time. If he was taken ill at 
night, even when he succeeded in making himself heard by’ the 
‘nearest sentinel, all that"he could do for him was ‘to ‘communicate 
the intelligence to one of his comrades, who repeated’ it to a’ third, 
and so on, until it’ reached the guard-house, and’ the’ turnkey was 
roused. By the time ‘that the keys ‘were procured, permission 
obtained, and the surgeon awakened, neatly two ‘hours’ must: elapse, 
Even then ‘the surgeon could not administer any relief to the patient, 
being only empowered to make a report of his case ‘to’ the governor, 
who was to summon the physician, often residing at a gréat distance. 
“In case of serious indisposition, the prisoner was allowed an ‘old 
invalid to’ attend upon ‘him;  but'‘as' the’ invalid; if he‘otice shared 
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his, captivity, could. no longer. leave him, it; was. necessary, to first 
purchase -his consent, and to submit, besides, to hear his constant 
reproaches for the sacrifice he had made... When the captive’s illness 
seemed likely to terminate fatally, the harshness of his jailers only 
increased, and it often happened that he was not even allowed to 
make, his, will, If, yielding beneath the accumulation of his woes, 
he died, none of his friends were informed of his death; but notice 
haying been sent to the minister of the Home Department and the 
secretary of police, the fact was ascertained by the king’s commis- 
sary, and the body interred at night in the neighbouring churchyard 
of St-Paul’s., Two individuals from the Bastille attended it, to sign 
in the parish register, where the death of the deceased was, entered 
under. a fictitious rank and name, in, order that no trace of him 
might, remain. A register containing his real name was, however, 
kept at the Bastille, but it was almost impossible to. obtain a sight 
of it... To all intents and purposes, the Bastille was indeed the tomb 
of the, living and the dead. 

Among the state prisoners confined in the Bastille in the early 
part.of,.the. seventeenth, century, the. Duke de Biron and. the 
Marchioness ..d’Ancre, were, the.. most. remarkable. Biron jwas 
accused, with. justice, of treason towards his indulgent sovereign, 
Henri, 1V,;.and, having been found guilty, was executed in the 
Bastille after,a certain period of confinement (1602)... The Marquis 
dAncre, one, of the court favourites of Louis XIII., having fallen 
into. disgrace—a far from unusual occurrence with those who build 
their fortunes on, court. favour—was assassinated by the command 
of the king, and his widow was cast into the Bastille with every mark 
of contumely (1617). Such was the superstition of the age, that it 
was generally believed that this unfortunate had practised sorcery in 
order, to obtain favour atthe court,, On her trial, she was accordingly 
asked by, what, magical, power.she retained her ascendency over the 
queen.:, ‘ By) that, power, she haughtily answered, ‘which strong 
minds, exercise, over, weak ones. .This answer. didnot satisfy her 
accusers, and she was condemned to be executed—a sentence which 
less, affected ,her than the royal mandate. for disennobling her. son. 
‘The marchioness;died with firmness and resignation; her only errer 
having been,an undue spirit of ambition. fait 

Thus, the Bastille held within, its dark bosom, for, a, short, period, 
warious individuals, who, falling under. the. capricious. dislike .of 
the king, the queen, or the ministry for the time being, were con- 
signed to itjas a preliminary of their extirpation. The, Bastille was, 
in fact, the ready means of quietly removing any person who. became 
objectionable to the ruling authority.. During the tyrannical sway-of 
Richelieu, the, prime-minister of the weak Louis XIIL., this horrible 
prison-fortress, was. filled with numerous, victims, of the, cardinal’s 
pitiless policy, _ For having displeased him, the Marshal de Bassom- 
pierre remained twelve years in the Bastille. Vitry, one of Concini’s 
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murderer 3, Spent six years, in. the same. fortress... Even_after the 
et fete ‘Bas sompietre and:'Vitty were, ‘only indebted” to 
ine ce for’ hee freedom... The ‘Cardinal, Mazarin | and 
id de ee ef who? cep an interest’ in the prisoners, Teprese el 
to-th sec that’ théy’ ‘gost him an dmmense, sum to keep, them 
inte Ba fille 7 So struck was Louis X III. with ‘this: “obséryation,. that 
ie it we Zt them’ to be Set at liberty} “But Amongst the 
ip a inured in nie Bastille bythe’ ¢ardinal’s orders, 
ae sit ed Suc ch? 2’ pr ed imprisonment _ as an indicat 
BS ed iit? Phe’ si tive “for which’ he wa incarcerated haye 
verb my a 4hm When’ he’ ha ‘been éleven years in ‘the Bastill c 
he léathed that nig heliew’ a ‘on is Renee ina Iette which he, 
ee a to. nae see wh hich te till extant 
h 


PD Reane such’ eart= -wrung plied 
ah of the’ ian ie placed _it within the power of one 
tt to linge’: any of his fellow-creatures into’ guch. an abyss. of 


My, lord; youl are! aware that for dleveh years you have subjected, 
rife’ ote Suffetings, and to enduring a thousand deaths in the Bastille, 
where’ the jnost disloyal and, wicked subject of the king would be, 

still ‘worthy, of pity and compassion. _ How much more, ‘then, ought 
they to be! shewn to-me, whom you have. doomed to rot there. for. 

having disobeyed your order, which, had I performed it, would haye. 
indemned My soul to. eternal torment, and made ‘me pass_ into 
et ut with: blood-stained hands? ie if you ould But hear the. 
2 ions,, and groans which you. extort. from, me, y U. 

woul ickly meat liberty, In the name of vi etal ay 

Q ‘wit Jude, you fin ell A me,, I implore vy ou, my lord, to, take pi ity 
of my,sutf erings. a ava ings; and if yo u wish that He, should 
hew, mercy to eek order my. chains, to be 

"eon mes ; ; for when, that. Arrives; you, will no Jonger beat leisure. 
" Co} ame that, Wine which T-must; require only from: you, and. You; 

wh pel me. even after you are no more, from, which God keep. 

Hieu will, Be mit yourself. tobe moyed by the most. humble 

rayer, of ama aa has Fis been a, loyal subject. to, the king. 
i ¢ istle, ay reache 


rokem before your death- 


the (dying. man,, which is, doubt ul, ; al 
remained Mahe Ut ‘effect. But i it. seems that it was not, to; Richeliew 
alone, that, ussault. ad. giv en ‘offence, for he remained ‘a a Hearse St, 
195, the eee ay years after his death. When, at.an eeugan 
@ was.at set free, ‘he had,been sixty-one. years. ry captive! 
“tie Tiew’s” great, ‘severity pineluce however, _Many., beneficial, 
results ; He it put Bc end. to. th abs ;and arbarous, fashion, of 
dye a en-at it Its, heigh aa ngst. the ; ‘ptisoners. incarcerated i In; 
mH le on, this a account, was aie ide, Bonteville,. Who, in the, space. 
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irchduche ) par 
OR. im, A Gillde i t ee Ist it “OTs -OF 
‘pardon is denied, I will fght in Paris—ay, and in the Place Royale; 
too!” 5 ‘ : : } I 


to 


h 


example which was made of them, and their melancholy end,, rei 
much influence in repressing the practice of, duelling, which, ha. 
risen to an alarming extent. ' sp BaF 
. Amongst the numerous victims of the cardinal’s yengeance, one, 
however, partly. merited his fate, which he drew upon himself hy a 
series of scandalous intrigues. Noel Picard Dubois, after following, 
for some time his’ father’s’ profession of a surgeon, abandoned it in 
ordet'to go to the Levant, where he spent four years in the study, ie 
magic. “On returning to Paris, he employed his time in the same, 
pursuits, chiefly associating with dissolute characters. A sudden fit 
of dévotion made’ him enter a, convent; but he soon. grew tired of 
the restraint’ he there experiénced, and, scaling the walls of his” 
treat. ‘effécted ‘his eScape.’ ‘Three years, after this, he, howeyer,. 
oncé mote resolved ‘to’ embrace a monastic life, took the vows, and. 


was! ordained a’ priest!” In‘ this new course he persevered for’ it 
Bsn vat tHe end df whith he fled into Germany, became a L ithéran,” 
and devéted Himself to the search’ of thé philosopher's stone. eee 
satisfied with this’ inode of life; he again visited Paris, abjured the 
saree ‘religion, and married under ‘a fictitious name. As’ he’ 
now 


tow boldly‘asserted that he had ‘discovered the secret of Making” 
ald, ‘he soon ‘gréw itito reptite; ‘And was at last introduced t Riche-" 
lieu andthe ‘king, who’ both, with ‘singulat ‘¢redulity, fully yélieved | 
in’ his’ promtises. ‘Tt was arranged: that, Dubois: should ‘perform the’ 
“oreat'work” in’ the Louvre, thé ‘king, the’ queen, He te ‘and ~ 
oiler illistribs personages’ of the cout being present. In ofder t8° 
loll ait eee Dubois requested that some one might be appointed’ 
to watch’ “his® proceedings.” “St‘Amour,’ one of the’ sa 
glare, Was) ‘Selected ‘for this’ ptirpose. “ Musket-balls, ‘given’ by a. 
suldiér, fogether with a grain of the powder of projection, were placed, 
if''a’ crucible ¢oyered with ‘cinders, ‘and the furnace’ fire ‘was 'S on.” 
raised toa proper pitch!’ When’ Dubois declared the transmutation | 
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to be accomplished, he requésted the king to blow off the ashes from. 


the ‘crucible: this Louis ‘did with so much ardour, that he nearly 
blinded the queen and the courtiers with the dust he raised. . But 
when his efforts were rewarded by seeing at the bottom of the crucible 


the lump of gold which, by wonderful sleight of hand, Dubois had 


contrived to introduce in it, notwithstanding the presence of so many 


witnesses, he warmly embraced the alchemist, whom he. ennobled, 
and ‘appointed’ President of the Treasury. Several. times Dubois. 


repeated the same trick with equal success. “But an obstacle which 
he ‘might from the’ first’ have anticipated occurred: he soon grew 
unable to satisfy the eager demands of his protectors, who longed 


for something more substantial than an insignificant lump of gold, 


Some idea of their avidity may be conceived when it is known. that 
Richelieu alone required him to furnish a weekly sum of. about 
£25,000. Though Dubois asked for a delay, which he obtained, he 
was of course unable to comply with these extravagant ‘demands, 
and was, in consequence, imprisoned in Vincennes, whence he was 


transferred to the Bastille. The vindictive minister, unwilling to* 
acknowledge that he had been duped, instead of punishing Dubois 


as an impostor, accused him of magic, and appointed a commission 
to try him. As the unhappy alchemist persisted in asserting his 
innocence, he was ‘put ‘to the torture. His sufferings induced him, 


in order to gain'a respite, ‘to offer to fulfil the promises with which. - 
he had formerly deceived his patrons. Their credulity was apparently _ 


not yet extinct, for they allowed him to make another experiment. 
Having again failed in this, he confessed his imposture, was sen- 


tenced to death, and accordingly perished on the scaffold (1637),'2_ 


melancholy instance of the superstition of the age, which he and 


others of his kind but too frequently endeavoured to turn to advant- — 


age, at the imminent risk of losing their lives in the attempt. 


‘During the troubled minority of Louis XIV., the Bastille was for ~ 


the last time used''as a fortress, The country was then divided 


into two parties—that of the queen-mother, and ‘of the king’s uncle, 


Gaston, Duke of Orleans, both contending for the regency. In 1649, 
the queen'was compelled to depart from Paris so precipitately that 


she neglected to leave'a’ garrison in the Bastille, then under the : 
command of Du ‘Tremblai, who was, in consequence, under the 


necessity of yielding it up to’ the Fronde, as thé Duke of Orleans’ 


party was called. Peter Broussel and his son, La, Louvitre, both ~ 
popular men, succeeded to him’ in the government of the Bastille, 4 


In'1652, it was’entirely confided to La Louvidre. On the 4th of July 


of the same year, the Duchess of Montpensier, daughter of the Duke. 


of Orleans, saved, by her presence of mind, the city from falling into, - 
the hands of the royalists, who had attacked Paris‘on the side of the a 
suburb of St-Antoine. At the most critical moment, she ascended — 


the towers of the Bastille; and directed the cannon to be turned on. 


the royal.troops, which it ‘effectually dispersed. Four months after ~ 
18. 
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this event, the Parisians, tired of the war, opened their gates tothe 
youthful king and his mother. La, Louvitre was immediately sum+ 
moned to give up the fortress under his charge ;, he prudently obeyed; 
and from that moment to the epoch of its destruction, the Bastille 
resumed its, peaceful though gloomy character. 

The superintendent of the finances, Fouquet, was. one of the first 
state prisoners of note who inhabited the Bastille under the reign 
of Louis XIV. The great magnificence and splendour he: displayed 
excited the jealousy and displeasure of the king, who. believed, or 
affected to believe, that he meant to render himself independent, 
and seize on the dukedom. of Brittany... The apprehension!;:of 
Fouquet was conducted with great secrecy at Nantes, whence+he 
was conveyed to the castle of Angers. . After, becoming the inmate 
of different prisons, he was finally taken to the Bastille... His trial 
lasted three years ; but, notwithstanding the efforts of the king and 
of Colbert, Fouquet’s mortal enemy, he was condemned, not to 
death, but to perpetual banishment, and the confiscation, of all his 
property. His boundless generosity in the days of his happiness 
and splendour had secured him many friends, some of whom, shared: 
his fate, whilst others endangered their safety to afford him. relief. 
Louis XIV. changed Fouquet’s sentence from. perpetual banishment 
to perpetual confinement, and called this.a commutation of the 
penalty. From the Bastille the hapless superintendent was sent to 
the fortress of Pignerol, where he was. very, harshly treated, and 
where he is reported to have died in 1680. 

The unfortunate Fouquet was not the only victim of Louis XIV.’s 
oppressive government. Besides the Chevalier de Rohan and his 
accomplices, who were imprisoned in the Bastille, where they» 
suffered for high treason in 1674, many unhappy beings-were like 
wise consigned, for the most. frivolous motives, to the, keeping of 
the gloomy, fortress.. A youth whose name is, not.recorded, but 
who was a student in a Jesuit college, haying composed..a) satirical!» 
Latin distich, in which he ridiculed his masters, and even, the, king, 
was, on being discovered, immediately sent to the Bastille. | When: 
he had been confined in it for a long while, he,was, taken: to; the!) 
island of St-Margaret, on the coast of Provence. | After, remaining 
there for several years, he was again conveyed. to the Bastille, from 
which he was ultimately delivered, after being thirty-one years as 
captive. 

The number of individuals imprisoned in the Bastille was some-« 
times very considerable, especially when we reflect how little accom= | 
modation the fortress afforded, notwithstanding its large size. In 
the year 1663, fifty-four persons were incarcerated, in -it;\and 
although the number was fewer in, some years, it arose in others/to! 
nearly one hundred and fifty. . In 1665, the Bastille was so full, that 
patt of the prisoners were removed to other. places of confinement. 
it not unfrequently, happened, that. the fortress was employed» by. 
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government as a:means/of extorting money. |from wealthy. individuals: 
who; to sdyithe truth; had mostly:acquired:their riches by, robbing 
the |public. -Massatjia tegistrarcof the council, was bastilled for 
remonstrating! dgainst-a) demarid)sof):six chindtedthousand!; livres 
from himself and three of his colleagues. Catalan, /a,/contractor; 
shated /the:same ofate;» and was, ieven ‘threatened with:death 55 but, 
afte a confinement of several months, he: ransomed: himself;for;six 
millions of ‘livres.:|: From another individual, nine-hundred |thousand 
livres;iand)frony three of :the streasurers| of! the: exchequer; -severak 
millions, were obtained :by: the same ipowerful: and:-¢ffiicient; means? 
Monopolies :likewise lent: their | aid. :to replenish: :thelsroyak ostores 
Niceron,ia grocer, wasi lodgéd)in‘ the: Bastille) for thaving; ventured 
to remonstrate:against:a projected: monopoly of whale-oil;; Poignant; 
airespectabley citizen of Paris, sharedthe-same fate for having:too 
fréelyospoken!6n‘:a' similar subject; and as femalesnamed-Madame 
dela) Trousse ‘was, for the isameocause,: prohibited, froms going) to 
the» town-hall; or 'tovany, other «meeting, qunder:-pain~of :corporak 
punishment: j d i in 2 > bonoziog 
‘The-money thus:extorted was spentin themost Javish:manner) by 
the king, who sometimes gaveias:much as} forty) thousand: pounds 
for the getting up ofa ballet. destined: to the:amusement of his:courts 
To:lvénturesto ‘blame: im-any) manner | the-royalomeasures, would; 
however; have: proved: highly:dangerous, and most likely; qualified: 
theiimprudent censurer for what Guy -Patin aptly tetmed:‘aystone 
doublet?) ‘Itswasi not, :indeed, always safe :even for }aiibarnisters to: 
perform his duty.: In: 1665;'M.:Burai, theoadvocate, tvas; committed 
tol :the:\Bastille for having) undertaken! the: defence: ofi-astreasuret 
prosecuted by government. » Freedom) of thought or:speech,-howeven 
innocent; met with severe punishments: The, fournal ides, Savants 
having iattacked | Charles: Patin, thé: was about tosréply, whemit was 
intimated to: him:|that if he wentured=to:dovso, ithe Bastile|would 
assuredly receive him—the Yowrnalibeing under-the protection of the 
minister. °:M!ide:‘Montespan} having: thought fit to blame: the: choice 
which the:king hadmadeiof M. de|Montausier iforthe Dauphin’s; 
tutor,:sufferedod long imprisonment» im consequerices;andca:spoor 
priestionamed> St-Severim expiated, by: years , of captivity ini nthe 
Bastille): the imaginary: crime of sorcery.) )iIm:short,:theré did) tot 
existdal charge, ‘however aunjust,: trifling, or labsurd;> by: which; any 
ihdividual might not, at the wilb-ofi his! tyrants:iorn enemies; be con’ 
signed! :to the! keeping» of) the) gloomy. prisons and: dinger, there: for. 
years without so much as obtaining/d:chanceiofiredress.i9 9) jasyvioe 
o(The’ next prisoners) of the: Bastille / whoscome> under» oun notice 
canilirspire) usiwith little or-mo compassion.\>,.We allude to; those 
celebrated poisoners whdse:crimes!shed such terror,in:the; minds of. 
alliduring:the reign of Louis XIVin/. Sint £ I9VO MoOzIO 
-(Madame-de Brinvilliers: concealed,:under an amiable) andi pleasing: 
aspect; an almost inconceivable perversity. of heatt./> ‘The! priest whe 
20° 
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attende@her: during ‘her!last«moments;iandowho-hasdeft aninterest= 
ine a¢count ofther, iseémSoto: think ithat Shé was «naturally virtuous, 
but that!shé was disposed to teceiveeeyil impressidés as/qwell «asi 
those! thatowerd !gdod) Un fortunately: for herselfiand: for: others the: 
Aisbprovailed..1slsis0 ..eougsolloo eid to so1dt bas Usemmid morn 
JM er ‘fathers. (Dreuxod!Aubrai,2avréspectable omagistratéohad 
somewhat arbitrarily dut not .without ‘sufficient motives, causedcan 
individual ‘nameddStsCroix:to! bé incarceratedoin' the Bastille; wheéne: 
hetspentiajyearwith! Bxiliy:the scelebrated chemtistiand) poisoner! 
wing! torthe lessons! 6fshisqfellowprisonér, St-Croix -soon became: 
anadept intthe! art of poisoning;'without so:muchasléavinig traces. 
éfthécrime;iand oni quitting! the Bastille; he imparted:his knowledgé 
torehe Marchionéss vofo Brinvilliersy withowhome he» yvasionz intimate) 
terinsivHe ‘gave! her several!podisons, which she:-resolved) totrysom 
homan beings, before she putiuinto’execution ithe hormible-praject ishe 
hadeconceived! of-sdestroying hermown father. 1 For this:purpdse; she 
madether firstiattemptcupon‘hermaid,'to whomcshe gave rlanpiecesof 
poisoned cake: the girl was seriously ill, but did not dieomSeéing 
thatithe quantityswas not sufficiently strong) Madame ideBrinvilliérs 
visited) theshhospitalso(for shecmaintainedsthesappearancenof amy 
eminently piouscand icharitable»person), atid: distributed ito such of 
thévsick asiwere:convalescent poisonedycakes and :delicaciesiis When 
goniestimethad elapsed; she! called bagain,:landy inquired! after) the! 
individuals» whom she had‘iseen.) ‘She was 1informed) that,shortly: 
afterher visits they had-all beenyaffected.withia strange,and unknowm 
maladyyifrom: the: effects: of which they hadsince succéssively died. 
Not the! least suspiciom attached! tocher,:nor:was'even poison’ thought 
of by’ the. hospitaldoctors!) ‘Madame: de Brinvilliers was now satise 
fieds'as cto the quantityoit hvas) mecessary;forn‘her to):administerpand. 
with unparalleled atrocityproceeded .toipdisom her fathers) Et would: 
Béwuseless ito detdil how, under)the!perfidious maskvof! affection; she: 
fie ceed herpurpost—tending with unwedridd—eare! oni:the unhappy: 
mundduritig his illness) and>bewailing hisdossiwithoalli the appears 
ancel of despair.1oHer-mainodbject in poisoning /het fathérshad:beem 
toescape fromthe: rigidccontroltherexercised ovet hefactions, and: 
tolinkerithis property What |was»herjrage: onvdiscovering from his; 
Wall that he diaditransntitted his»authoritytoyher two brothers, and. 
that theitivanagerment!of ‘heryportionjof| his inheritancewouldsbe: im 
their hands 19 Shecimmediately resdlved to getcrid iof:them!; andi 
Aftepallowing some time to elapse; Shesucceeded; withsthe helpsofa 
servant, in effecting: Her-detestable projects 2s dour of tvortiw e1s9y 
o°Phese 'isuccebsive crimes had as 'yetl attached: nocsuspicion ta! the 
miarchionessy When//her saccomplice, (St-Croix, (diéd vine 1672<-killed 
as sometsay, by amexplosion whieloccurredwhilst heavas preparing 
a new poison over a furnace. Amdngstthe different: objectsi fond: 
inthis Jaboratorjowas 1as boxditected) ito» the MarchionbssidebBrin- 
villierspandowhich?! he téquestedvinghis!willomight ibengiven: todier, 
ar. 
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without being, opened. > Madame:de Brinvilliers:no sooner heard of 
his, death than. she.asked: for that box with such: eagerness, ‘that, 
suspicions, being excited, it was opened: |-It «was found:ito contain 
different and deadly, poisons. | The»marchioness immediately ‘left 
Paris, and took refuge in a convent at Liege:  Means' were, however, 
found to draw her from her retreat she was: arrested, conveyed to 
Paris, and imprisoned in the Bastille. 

»} When brought to trial, Madame-de Brinvilliers behaved with extra+ 
ordinary) firmness and, courage, and: boldly asserted her! innocence: 
In,order to extort a confession from:her, it'was resolyed to: put her 
to the ordinary question or torture. This consisted in forcing down 
the throat of the accused an immense quantity of water.) On being 
introduced to the torture-room, and on noticing three large’buckets 
of water which were init, she observed with cool:irony: ‘This:must 
be, for the, purpose of drowning me, for they»can never! expect'a 
woman of my size to drink it all? 

After her condemnation to death, she, however, resolved. to con- 
fess her crimes, and behaved with apparently very sincere penitence; 
yielding with exemplary humility to the ignominious) inflictions 
which attended her end.. She was beheaded, and: her remains were 
thrown into the fire, and burned, on the 16th: of July 1676. Nearly 
two hundred, years\ which have elapsed: since her death: have not 
effaced \the memory of her crimes, and the name of Brinvilliers 
is still synonymous in France with that of poisoner. 

A few years, after her-execution, a fortune-teller named La Voisin 
was charged with vending a deadly powder, entitled ‘the Powder of 
Succession,’ and of which the object was to allow impatient heirs to 
enter speedily in possession of their expected property. No‘less 
than, forty individuals were accused. of being her accomplices, and 
imprisoned with her in the Bastille.” Besides: these, persons~of ‘the 
most eminent rank were, though not tried, asserted to be implicated 
in the whole affair, All were found guilty; but: La Voisin alone was 
sentenced to be burned alive on the Gréve.- The revolting details of 
her execution shew her to have been.totally devoid ofievery moral or 
religious feeling: 
>,Amongst/ the prisoners which: the Bastille -received during the 
latter part. of the seventeenth ‘century, one of the most; remarkable 
was the celebrated Man with\the Iron:Mask, whose history has been 
fully. detailed. in| No., 70. 0f this series.', Madame-Guyon, a religious 
enthusiast, likewise became for several:years an inmate of the. gloomy 
fortress, where she was very harshly treated. She was succeeded in 
this abode of woe by many equally unhappy individuals, and amongst 
the, rest by Constand de Renneville, a Norman-gentleman, celebrated 
for -his sufferings, and for being the first) captive who! venturedto 
reveal to public obloquy the iniquitous) mysteries of his prison-house. 
The real motive of his imprisonment is supposed to have been a 
satirical poem against France, which he wrote whilst exiled in 
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Holland for:his religious tenets : his enemies, however, accused him 
of being aispy-in foreign pay, and after first recalling him to France, 
caused him, with -unparalleled treachery, tobe imprisoned in| the 
Bastilles He was there treated with even-more than usual severity. 
The gloomy andsdirty chamber in» which he was’ placed swarmed 
with fleas; whilst»even ‘his> bed was overrun with vermin.’ He had, 
nevertheless, no great reason to°Complain of his’ jailers, until after 
the) escape of another prisoner, whom he was thouglit to-have assisted. 
QOnsthe mere»supposition /of| this offence he was thrown! into! one’ of 
the worst dungeons of the fortress, where he remained till ‘life was. 
nearly-extinct... He-tells us that his only sustenance was bread ‘and 
water, and that-his sleeping-place was the bare ground, where, with+ 
out straw, oreven' a stone on which to lay his head, he lay’ stretched 
in. the-mire and the'slaver of toads.: His “situation when’ he’ was’ at 
length removed from, this ‘horrible den was indeed ‘most pitiable. 
‘My eyes,’ says he, ‘were almost out! of my head; my nose’ was! as 
large as a-middling-sized cucumber ; more than half my teeth, which 
previously were very good, had fallen out by scurvy; my mouth was 
swelled, and:entirely covered withan eruption ; and my bones came 
through my skin: in) more than twenty places.’ Although, on being 
conveyed from his dungeon to another apartment in’ the: Bastille, 
more)cleanly:and comfortable than the former, De Renneville partly 
recovered, he continued to be treated by his jailers with’ great harsh= 
ness during the remaining years of his captivity, He: bore his’ mis- 
fortunes with much fortitude, and solaced his lonely hours by reading 
and composition. His pen was only a small bone, his inka little 
lampblack mixed with wine, and he wrote between the lines and on 
the'margins of books which he had succeeded: in concealing. Not- 
withstanding these great disadvantages under which he laboured; he 
composed» several works) of ‘considerable: length: Amongstthese 
productions,was a0 Zreatise.on the Duties of a’ Faithful Christian: 
They were: taken: away from: hinmy by his persecutors, and he éver 
deeply regretted their loss. After ‘having been ‘confined for’ no’ less. 
than eleven years, M..de Renneville was at last set at liberty, on con- 
dition that he should leave France for ever. To this he very willingly 
agreed; and accordingly sought an asylum in England, where 'he was. 
pensioned by George I. Inthe year 1715 he published a work entitled 
french Inquisition, or the History of the Bastille; which, from the 
harrowing pictures it gave of hitherto! unknown though suspected. 
tyranny, met with» great -success, and, after going through several 
editions, was translated into-various languages. / It was probably ‘at. 
the instigation: of those whom he had exposed in this book that he 
was, attacked: im the street by thrée ‘cut-throats, whom he, however, 
bravely repulsed. . De Renneville was. still living inthe year 1724, 
but)the time and place of his death are both unknown, 
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S197 gsugstesl nitst odt to vbute-sdi bas rorljom rrodi div ens itil 
Wendie Ast Hine THE BiCHrREN TH CENT iE 


yomuring thesregtncy-ofithée Duke! of Orleanszmanyindividdalsiere 
Ancarcetated inthe, Bastille: these were: mostly:guilt yofimeddling tin 
ipetty political intrigues, onowniting;lampodns) arid | ssabireS cow the 
government)and though their captivity was somewhat protractedyit 
owas néyen very rigorouss|}i Many diterary individuals, of cbothhsexds, 
avere thus|imprisoned, 2Thei mosbiremarkable/ amongst these iivas 
7 noiselle:de Latnay, better known! as Wtadame d® Staal (not ithe 
-celebrated;daughter of Necker) Madante:desStaél, fordwhoth shehas 
frequently; been -mhistaken); who; notwithstanding: ;hencgreatrwit and 
good,,sense, had;jbeemslédy by: hengattachment:ifor- mthes ambitious 
ADuchess-du, Sor morse anractive Share incthevabsurd:Cellamare 
‘plot;(1718)s0/The: object of thisyconspirabyiavas,withithesassistance 
f[Spain, to:deprivesthe;Duke of Orleans lofthe-regency,ityorder to 
bestow it on the Duke du Maine. As she was deeply implieatdéddn 
the. whole affair,and fivmilyirefiised cto} cconfessany cof >the ofacts sthat 
had, come;to her knowledge, and-by which Madanie du ‘Maine might 
deiinjuredy Mademoiselle:de Launay nemained>ferstwolyearsrinythe 
Bastille, -She wasp however, allowedothei society oftheér faithfultmaid 
Rondel ;,and the rigours.of her captivity, were: much:softénedoby 4Ke 
Kindness, of thesking's «lieutenant, ; Moride bMaison+Ronge,: ai <moét 
Amiable.and-worthyaman; who becamesde¢ply attached to heris! But 
though Mademoiselle de Launay:much esteemed thim,oshe unfortu- 
mately; could; not{irepayAhisaffectionyioLhe) Chevalierside:dfenit, 
another prisoner; ofthe Bastille, had likewiseebeenssmittem with her 
fascinating, witzand; mamnersy-andito hinw She -gaverthe fprefereince. 
jlime eshewed: herythesertoroshe had committed; vincprizing: the 
hsilkiant -accomplishments : ofiothei-chevalier! above thes simple:ibut 
moblevirtuescef shisorivalio«n Nd soonerisvasoM. ide: Meniliogtiof the 
Bastille; than The sproyed -faithléss;;ando marniédsandthersoiMade= 
selle; de, Launaylongyremained) inconsdlable;cbut! time shaving 
Be ighanonk ies of hen grief; sheisiesolved ito deward-the ‘ednstancy 
ob hers still devoted lover/by, an ‘offer joficher schanidl ' Ithvas teordate. 
The, excellent Maison:Ronge, swho;siice. she-shadiileft théoBastille, 
been,ae prey; torwasting sorrow, iwas;Om his sdeathbed,candysoon 
seased, tol exist, :ithe-victim)ofiaimequited) dove; oMademdistHeude 
Launay mourmedshisoloss for -severaladars’s) but,:being desiroiis!lof 
settling-in{ the pvorldyshe hat dengtl camartied -the BaténodeyStadlya 
Swiss Offices inthe F reneht Senviedenil tisd) odiinw mori nose oved I 
In the Memoirs of her life which she has left, Madani¢ dé Staal 
givesaminteresting accouht| of ithe: manner inswhich:she: spent her 
time, whilst) in; the oBastille.; (Phougb:-she!ihadialwaysifeltca great 
dislike-for;animalsy the,afats whith: infested her:roomi ocompelled thet 
Apj ask foray cat, Which; having: kittenedavhilst with | Herp became: 
Source: of inexhaustible -aitiuserhent:l eThergambels cof-thé young 
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kittens with their mother, and the study of the Latin language, were 

indeed Mademoiselle de. Launay's only. recreations during the.many 

tedious hours of her captivity. © neat 2 if 
coAnothervof ther prisoners iimplicatéd inthe Cellamare! conspiracy 


.offered) the:rare instance: of a*captive unwilling‘toleave his dungeon. 


This:individual,M: de: Bon/Repos;'a poor and aged officer, remained 
for -fiver years:im the > Bastille, forgotten! byvthe /goverhtnent;owho 
thought: that.alk the persons ‘connected with: the Cellamare-plot were 
atliberty: | When; by mere accident; itwas discovered’ that he was 
stillunjustly detamed, steps to procure’ his freedom were immediately 
taken!» But the oldman had:got lreconciled to his'prison, where he 
was secure from avant, and strongly objected to-éxchange it for liberty 
and) starvation—the ‘only prospect! his oldlage-offered..0-He was‘at 
length, but»not avithout much «murmuring ‘om his! part, induced! to 
leave-his:cell/in ithe Bastille for ‘room in the magiificent! Hétel of 
theo Invalids,: erected:'by Louis' XIV. tov receive? aged ‘and. disabled 
soldiers: i 199 >] M ob sofCG slic Lv 250 
ein he earlier part:of the reign of Louis XV., misguided and!extrat 
vagant fanatics, known’ under the! name, of Convilsionariesy were 
unwatrantably persecuted; and a great number of'them thrown! into 
the Bastille. ‘The tenets of these deluded votaries were ‘fraught ‘with 
the most abstruse and dangerous mysticism. | They delighted in self- 
denial: and torture; ‘and when’ they could not:suéceed in obtaining 
the latter by provoking! the anger ‘of ‘their judges, they orgahised a 
regular; system of torments for themselves, practising them atitheit 
meetings inidefiance of’ every:authorityy ‘Ay detailed! account ‘of all 
the atrocities: theirinsane rage Jed them®to ‘commit wauld| be“ alike 
uselessiand revolting.» : Toigive an idew of their monstrous doctrines, 
we may, however, mention that some of ‘them went so°far'as ‘to let 
theimfanatic:brethrenalmost/roast then alive;' whilst! others, in ‘their 
mad ampiety;: caused themselves to be nailed ‘ona wooden ¢rossaA 
imitationiof the:sufferings endured by our Saviour.>! These totnients 
theysgenerally: bore: with-an» extraordinary: degree of -fortitude;-sup: 
portediby ‘their enthusiasm, which Wassindéed oft the! 'fiercestoand 
sternest kind.i! ‘ Ihave iseenothemy ‘says! Voltaire) Owhen! thep were 
talking!of the: ntiracles) of St-Paris’ fa.very pious and harinless man. 
on whose, 'tombsthey performed. the:extravagant! antics’ which had 
causédthemitolbe termed) Convulsionaries|; — theated by derees 
till-their wholei-frame! trembled, :their faces were! disfigured by raed, 
and: theyowould:have' killed whoever dared to-contradict them, (Yes, 
I have seen them writhe their limbs, and foam; and cry out?!“ Phere 
must be bloodd?? ste! eed si fu Nl 19d Yo eomeM odd nt 
yo(These« unhappy “fanatios:iwere dividedinto: angreat inumber’ ot 
sects, animated: by:the:bitterest hatred towards !oné!atiother! ” Petet 
Waillatity oneof their Jeaders, was thought by the-Vaillantistes*té-be. 
thesprophet» Elijah; | whilst) Darnaudthe priest ‘boldly“assured Kis 
deluded disciples:thathewas Enoch»<!The sect’ ofthe Augustinians 
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also rendered itself noted for the extravagance of its members, whom 
the other ‘Convulsionaties ‘considered’ as heretics)’ As) they’ already 
looked upon themselves as martyrs, whonrthe tyranny of theirriflers 
“would soon call upon 'to-stiffer in what) they deemed ‘the true cause, 
they made'it a practice of walking every night in @ procession, with 
torches in their hands, and~halters round their necks; ‘tothe porch 
‘of Notre Dame, and thence’ to ‘the 'Place° de> Gréve; ithe! spot where 
‘criminals ‘then ‘usually ‘suffered! thus)°as: it’ were,;| rehearsing»othe 
‘circumstances which were to attend their supposed execution, 
“OUThe wisest‘ course would undoubtedly have been to leave to-public 
ridicule‘and contempt the ‘task of ‘awakening’ those misguided indi- 
‘viduals from their folly°' But-government shewed itself so! hostile:to 
‘them from the first, that what ‘originally was’a limited and’ obscure 
‘sect of fanatics, Soon grew by persecution into’a large-and’powerfal 
body of men, whose madness had still’enough method and reasonin 
it'to be highly ‘dangerous.’ It-was ‘in vain that the+harshest measurés 
were resorted to; that for no less than five-and+thirty°years‘the 
“Bastille was filled with Convulsionaries ; ‘and’that all their'adherénts, 
‘or those merely suspected’ of ‘being ‘such, were certain of utter ruin ; 
their numbers not only remained undiminished, but even consider- 
ably increased, and)‘men ‘remarkable for their talents, riches;>or 
rank in life‘were not unfrequently found amongst’ their most ardent 
Supporters. Oley bX IftSoet ' at 
>°oVThe ingenuity with which’ the “Convulsionaries defied’ the ‘utmost 
efforts of their persecutors, though it cannot inspire'us “withjany 
‘sympathy for their-cause} is’ still worthy ‘of notice’ ® Not only! did 
they hold their secret“meetings ‘in spite of the police, but’they also 
“contrived to disseminate in the capital’an immense number of tracts 
“and pamphlets’ in ‘defence ‘of ‘their doctrines;andeven to coverthe 
“walls of Paris ‘with bills ‘and’ caricatures, by which they-attacked the 
“highest personages of the ‘state! “To effect this, they employed: dif- 
“ferent stratageins, of which’ the ‘following one ¢enerally proved most 
‘successful :”A woman, raggedly ‘dressed; ‘and with»a-large! basket ior 
“pannier on? heriback, would leaiv her burden ‘against! the walljas 
“though'she wished to’ rest ‘herself “A child) who was)in the basket, 
when she stopped; immediately raised the'lid,‘and‘fixed-a billon the 
wall! When his task°was done, he drew Gown the ’cover; andsthe 
(woman, ‘resuming her load} would carry him’ to’some! other -conve- 
“nient ‘spot.’ An ‘innumerable quantity’ of bills were ‘thus every*year 
© placarded ‘in ‘the streets’ of Paris.) '«: eud Sot esw it isad 
But the inefficiency of the police: to repress the Convulsionaries 
Davas never so much shewh as inthe publication of oneof their lperi- 
‘odical' works“entitled ‘Zcclestastical News: For more ‘than twenty 
“years was’ the government foiledin its’ attempts ‘to ‘seize not only‘on 
the writers of this obnoxious production, but even onthose! who 
‘printed anddistributed it! Sometimes’ the printing-préss wasaworked 
in a boat ‘on the*Seine) or hidden aniong piles ‘of ‘timber, whilst ‘the 
a) . 
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printers were disguised.as sawyers. .On,one occasion it was sécreted 
under the'very dome-of the. Luxembourg, one. of the, royal, palaces, 
and a:spot where few were:likely to,seek for it. , When this celebrated 
paper was printed,in ithe vicinity of Paris, many, ingenious means 
were likewise:employed:to smuggle jit/into|the town., Amongst these 
stratagems) one! is worthy of notice, as being still frequently practised 
on thefrontiers,of, France-and|Belgium.,. Water-dogs, of;a, peculiar 
breed; having previously-been trained. for this purpose, were closely 
shorn ;;;the, papers, were wrapped round them, a large rough skin was 
¢arefully sewn over the whole; andthe sagacious animals then took 
their) way; unsuspected, to their several, destinations.),,, Such, was 
indeed the audacity.,of| the.Convulsionaries,, and, the success. with 
which) they baffled the lieutenant.of ,police, who.was: one,,of-their 
Ditterest/foes, that when he and. his satellites ;were on, one occasion 
searching a house which, they suspected of being a printing-office,ia 
bundle: of the papers, wet from the press, was thrown.into his carriage 
almost, before; his face, : $i 
Discouraged by those. fruitless efforts, which only fanned the flame 
into ablaze, government at, length allowed the Convulsionaries, to _ 
remain» unmolested,!,., From that time. they fell into. obscurity, and 
neglect; and soon ceased; to exist.as a body, though many-individuals 
amongst them (still. tenaciously, clung, to, the ;tenets,,of their. sect. 
The greatest punishment endured by the Convulsionaries. during, the 
period -of their, persecution, consisted: in heavy, fines and. protracted 
imprisonments. ft? tott 
Reter Vaillant, who had already been confined for three years,in 
the Bastille for an ecclesiastical offence, was again,sent thither,in 
1734 ;.and,, after spending twenty-two! years, in. this. gloomy, fortress, 
was thence transferred to the military prison. of Vincennes, where;he 
died, .\ Several of his. disciples, ;and. amongst the rest Darnaud-—he 
rwho-had,assumed the ;characterjof the prophet, Enoch-——were.treated 
swith! great rigour, and-likewise imprisoned in the Bastille, which, was 
literally thronged with \Convulsionaries,:, some of them, who had,been 
‘sentenced to: the: pillory, obstinately refused the pardon which, was 


sofieréd)to them., In.4775, when M. de,Malesherbes visited the prison 


of the| Conciergerie in Paris, he there, found, two; Convyulsionaries, a 
man; and;.a-woman,,who, had, been..confined -for the last) forty-one 
syears.; He proposed to procure them,their liberty, if they, would,only 
ask forit ;, but they replied that they were innocent of any,crime,.and 
that it was the business of justice to.atone for its, errors.,;,After,a 
‘short delay they, were released. wa 
These two individuals, in, whom age and. years of, captivity had 
been unable.to, chill either their, early enthusiasm. or, the..stern 
memory, of their, wrongs, were most, probably, the, last .of.the, Con- 
wvulsionaries, : siottrw act 
Besides - these. unhappy fanatics, many |individuals), innocent of 
‘crime;|and, at the most, guilty,of.very trifling offences, were treated 
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with ineonceivable-rigout. jcAniongst! thesé weineed <ohly:ahention 
Dela Tude,whosevname jis alréady familiar toour-readetsi byrthe 
dccountogiven of him:invanothermumber.lof this series.* “Eveh when 
ai mancobnoxious itovgdvernmentywas not, likeqDelasTide doomed 
to spend shisidays:in/a prison;:heqgenerallywas:that is:to sayplon 
every. occasiom when’ his slightest|imprudente:gave rise lrovsuispicion 
=saiconstant wisitor:to: the Bastille loriisomesother :place tof confines 
mentJo:Most , ofthe: literaryismienyof:the eighteenth: century :thus 
became, atione Aimes.or another;dnrhates ofthe sglodmy Parisian 
fortress. cAmonigst:its mosbfrequént visitdrs:was Lenglet-du'Fresno 

anyauthor! of/someirepute|inzhis iday+herwrote/nearlyithitty work 

and.edited'an equal:mumber+but:mow, notwithstanding the fertility 
ofi his:pen, almost: entirely forgottén. “He was ibormiin r6743;ands, 
fromthe year!1718 tol 1751, ‘was five! different: tinvesesentotouthe 
Bastille for slight» ory imaginary» offences. !o He vbecame! likewise, 
during that period, well acquairited:with Vincennes and» other ‘jails. 
So accustomed owas he} indeed; tov receive: lettres; de! cachety that 
whenyhe saw: M, ‘Tapin; the-officeriwho ‘uséd>todeliver themy enter 
hns:apartment, heigerierally-greeted ‘him witha ‘familiar nod; éxclaim+ 
ing «¢Ah,“M>‘Dapiny:good-day:'te oud «How do» you ‘do to-day Mi 
Papin? ol bhopecyou have! béen! quiteswell since’ brsaw! youdasp? 
And then: addressingchis servant: 4:Come} be quick piddn’tyow see 
Moe Tapin as:waiting?) ioMakeoup my little) bundle;and: my 
lineniand my snuff?) ‘And ‘when all was readygot Now;M../‘Tapin, 

am, atiyour:Service.’99!109 ido of doidw isolooswollsy 
ic Phe cause of Lenglet's frequent: imprisonments (may ‘perhaps ‘be 
traced im his \satirical: disposition, and in’ ancindomitable love? 6f 
independence, which:constantly: led him to»reject‘the offersbof-rich 
and influential personages: iy His! death, which took place ‘in /1'795, 
was: occasioned by \his:falling intoithe fire‘while, hewasasledp. 11911 
qLiterary ten! were mot, “however, ‘the vonly individualstwhom) the 
enmity:andycaprice of’a: minister cor-court favouritecould, for/some 
imaginary/!offence,: doomto imprisonmenti!) Meni who had shéd«their 
blogdiinsthe defence ‘of their ‘country, oridevoted théit lives!to»her 
glory and greatness, softensharédthe same! fate.o’ Arnongst !the 
numerous instances'!ofithis “kind ‘which ‘occur «it! the annals: of the 
Bastille-during theseighteenth century,:we willionly mention two— 
those, of La Bourdonnais the: general; and-La Chalotais'the! magis* 
thateoos vieni Ok esw of I ern OVLOeST, Ise ef 
0} Fhe conduct oftthe former; ias goyernot of the:Isles of Francecand 
Bourbon,sawas admirableiinvevery respect}: indsuch as? to! winofor 
him ‘theowarm) praise ‘of’ the “English, notwithstanding “that;\‘béing 
them atowareavith France; they» séverely! suffered by! his! military 
successes:0 But:(La! Bourdonnais unfortunately had:amenemy i 
Dupleix, ithe governor of Pondicherryy:who “compelldd him 6 
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surrender, the [command of | the: sle/of -Francesickai Bourdonnais 
immediatelyreturned toi/Europgsbut on shis: owayohomewatds! was 
taken by an English evéssel-iodmdingland; where! heowas iconveyed, 
heameb withTastecéptidn that shewedchimvhow;‘thereatideast;:his 
talents andi virtues:aere! dulyappreciatedy sAftera!short fstayz he 
avas i@dlowed sto: proceednonparolestolshis native! veountryo0 Arcfar 
different igreetiig theresawaited Hinesthis! enemies;'whoshadolong 
beén watching {for an :opportunitynofneffecting his ruin, had/not‘been 
idle idutinghiseabsence p-and:threerdays afterchis arrival inParis 
hisspapérs!were seized,,and heiwas hipriedly conveyed:torthe Bastille. 
Forotwentytsixi months-he retnained inisolitary confinement; déprived 
of thei méans: of: writing; andydenied the dnelantholy satidfactiow rof 
seeingvhis wiferand echildiidén. cAmongst; other) absurd: charges! a 
Bourdonnaisesvas accused) bya soldianywho Ladi been bribedotd 
commit! this perjury, of having csecretly:;conveyed: o1i2 board! bf2his 
wessehallargeisum ofsmoneyi from-Madras.s Invorderstpirefutetithis 
charge; and tos proveothatitherwitnessoctould> ots possibly)drony the 
spot where hevdsserted) himself to haves beenjshavel/Seenz anlyrsucth 
proceeding, even ifsit shad» really taken:place,sLasBourdonnais|drew 
from ahnemoty anyexact plan of Madras) and succeeded in having it 
‘onveyed toxthd comimiSsioners;whohdd-beeh :appointdd Ito investi- 
gate: the whole affair. »Thisiplan was:draavni dna whitb Ihandkerchiéf 
vofontheswasavhollf destitute ofpropermaterials++withe a mudel sdyt 
Of pencil, formedfromy!a:sliprof \boxwdodpard dipped in-browmrand 
yellow colours, which he obtained from coffeeand«theuverdigris 
scraped from coppereoinsiichhis singular andeintérésting document 
drew the |attention:iof; his:ijudges ‘towards: him, -and:quickened their 
Proceedings oThe question: was»! afters numerous wdelays)natjlast 
decided; sand; thoughonodt withdut: iaving-undergonés ansifiprigon= 
ment ofthreesyeaxs,oLa Bourdonnais: was'! finally pronounced innos 
séntsrand,releasedih nButievenlliberty caine too date forthe umhappy 
saptive {iso healtho was:destroyet iby grief, saniety)nandinthe 
ainwhodlesomeness,ofihis’ dungeon; and:his :persecutors-had contrived 
toddestroyiallihis prospects »Afterclingeringformsomb tiamerinbpain 
aad spoverty), he.,at}length sankbbentaths fhe .accumulations of :his 
gvoe$, aridrdiedoity the pearol755;/at ithelagelofififtyssixsieni evorsmus 
—da}Chalotais, Breton <magistrate, temarkable-for his-talentsiand 
integritysihadigivem offence: to»several powerfub personagesjavhoy sit 
is said, resolved to effect his ruin.. He was accordingly accused} 
amongst-other charges; of having writtemrtwd adionymonsidetters’ to 
ene ofthe secretariesyof. state, whichseentainediinsults upon thd zkinig 
and his ministersy;and likewise of having éntered:intora: conspiracy 
against the| regabauthorityis; Although severalipetsons;:accustomed 
tO examine: handwritings, asserted the deters! to haveél beemarritten 
by LajChalotais;:the incorrectrstylé and spelling:which characteriséd 
them render this very improbable. The accused himself energetic- 
ally denied this charge,; and although, thenimprisoned in the citadel 
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of '‘St-Malo, where he’ was ‘deprived of pen and ink, he nevertheless 
contrived to compose in his défence three eloquent memorials, and 
even to have them widely circulated. These memorials were written. 
on’ scraps of paper which he had found wrapped ‘round, his sugar 
and chocolate, with a pen made from a toothpick, and ink composed 
of soot, sugar, vinegar, and water. Such was the excitement these 
memorials created over all France, that although La Chalotais was. 
now in the Bastille, government did not venture to proceed with his 
trial; but though released from his prison, he was banished to the 
town of Saintes, and was not allowed to resume his seat in parlia- 
ment till after the death of Louis XV. ty 

‘During the reign of Louis XVI. less abuses existed ; but, even the 
monarch could not always restrain the tyranny of his ministers ;of 
this one striking instance will suffice. The king, wishing to learn 
the state of public opinion on different points of government, pri- 
vately instructed Blaizot the bookseller to forward to him, with great 
secrecy, all the political pamphlets written for or against the state, 
The Baron de Breteuil, one of Louis XVI.’s ministers, found this out, 
and had the audacity to cause Blaizot to be thrown into the Bastille 
by means of a lettre de cachet, Surprised at not receiving his 
accustomed supply of books, Louis made inquiries, and learned the 
truth of the case. Blaizot was immediately released, and the Baron 
de Breteuil severely reprimanded. This shews how inefficient the 
will of the monarch was in most Eases, and how fearful a degree of 
tyranny was exercised under his name. But the moment was come 
when this could no longer endure: the Revolution was at hand. 
The taking of the Bastille in 1789—a memorable epoch in French 
history—was the first prelude to this important event, 


gL THE TAKING OF THE BASTILLE. 


On the 12th of July 1789, it became known in Paris that Necker, 
the popular minister, had been exiled,.-and replaced by men 
obnoxious to the people. The capital was immediately in a flame, 
and a severe contest took place between the Parisians and the 
German military on the Place Louis XV. The crowd, though at 
first driven, back, soon rallied, and being assisted by the French 
Guards, was victorious. During the whole of the night, Paris was 
in a state of unusual ferment 3 and it being reported that on the 
eyening of the 14th the capital was to be attacked on seven different 
points, preparations. were made by the people to resist to the 
utmost. The position of the Bastille, commanding as it did a 
considerable portion of the city, was,a great impediment to the 
operations of the insurgents. “ 

_M. Delaunay, the governor of the Bastille, had received instruc- 

tions to defend himself to the last extremity: he was amply provided 

with arms and ammunition, but he had not provisions for more than 
3° 
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twenty-four hours. .The people at first,,only wished to secure, his 
néutrality, and M. Thuriot was, sent to preyail upon him to remove 
the’ cannon from the towers, M. Delaunay replied, that, without 
the king’s orders, he could not venture to do this, but that he would 
withdraw them, from, the embrasures. , Thuriot, who was allowed to. 
inspect, the summit of the fortress, vainly endeavoured to persuade, 
the soldiers to surrender; they. firmly refused, but promised not. to, 
be the first to fire. But though at first peaceable, the disposition. of. 
the, people, soon’ assumed _a threatening aspect ; from, eyery quarter 
of Paris, and especially from the populous suburb’ of St-Antoine,, 
numerous throngs of armed men, poured forth, in the direction of the. 
Bastille, shouting as they went ; ‘ Down with the troops! Down with 
the Bastille! ‘We, will have the Bastille !’ “d 

The first attack was made upon the guard-house ; two. of the. 
volunteers having ascended the roof, broke the chains of the great 
drawbridge with their axes. The assailants followed into the court, 
advancing towards the second bridge, and firing on the garrison 5. 
but they were repelled, and forced to seek for shelter: they, how- 
éver, kept up.a brisk and, incessant, discharge of musketry. The 
committee having intercepted a.despatch intended for the governor, 
and informing him that succour was at hand, sent another deputa- 
tion, in order to’ preyail upon him to admit the Parisian militia, 
The deputation having reached the outer court, was invited to enter 
by some of the officers ; but intimidated by the carnage of which 
this court still bore the traces, or mistaking the meaning of the. 
officers, it retired without,haying delivered its message. The people. 
immediately, recommenced firing, and the -soldiers, in the Bastille 
answered with deadly effect. The besiegers attempted to set fire, 
to the outer buildings with three wagon-loads of straw, but only 
succeeded in impeding their own progress. They were obliged to 
remove the straw, andein doing this received ardischarge of grape- 
shot from the only, cannon fired by the besieged during the whole of 
the contest. : arse 

‘At this moment the French Guards arrived with four: pieces of 
eannon, in order to take part in the attack. The besieged, who 
were aware of this reinforcement, were now very much discouraged, 
and required the governor to capitulate. M. Delaunay refused ;, 
and suspecting, doubtless, the fate which awaited him, he seized a 
lighted match in order to. set fire to the powder-magazine. He 
would thus have destroyed not only the Bastille itself, but a large 
portion of the neighbourhood. “Two non-commissioned officers. for- 
tunately opposed him, and compelled ‘him with their bayonets to 
leave the spot. : ae 

It was now resolved by the garrison to surrender ; the invalids 
beat_a_parley on the drum, and a white flag was hoisted on one of 
the towers. In spite of these Signs, which they perhaps did not 
perceive, the besiegers continued their fire ; but noticing at length 
Ae ! ié j if 
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the silence of their antagonists, they advanced towards the last 
drawbridge of the Bastille, and summoned the garrison within to 
lower it. A Swiss officer having looked out through a loophole, 
demanded that his comrades should be allowed to leave the fortress 
with the honours of war. This was refused. He then declared that, 
provided their lives were safe, they would submit. This assurance 
having been repeatedly given, the governor gave the key of the 
bridge, and the conquerors entered in triumph. 

No sooner, however, was the Bastille in their possession, than they 
began to massacre the soldiers. A young girl whom they found in 
a fainting fit, and supposed to be the governor’s daughter, they were 
on the point of throwing into the flames, when she was saved by 
the interference of a Parisian volunteer. Delaunay was forthwith 
taken to the town-hall, and after receiving innumerable stabs and 
wounds from his -hatbarous captors, he was put to death on the way, 
and his head, severed from the trunk, carried about in triumph. 
Five of his officers shared the same fate. 

Eighty-two of the besiegers were killed in the attack ; seventy-five, 
of whom fifteen subsequently died, were wounded; and thirteen 
crippled. Only seven prisoners were found in the Bastille—a fact 
which amply proves how much the number of lettres de cachet 
had decreased. towards the end of Louis XVI.’s reign. Of those 
prisoners, four had been confined for forging bills to an enormous 
amount; one, the Count of Solange, had been imprisoned at: his 
father’s request for his dissipated conduct ; and two, whose names 
were now forgotten, and unknown to the jailers themselves, were 
insane! . : 

_, Not long after its capture, the Bastille was demolished by order of 
the local authorities,,and a:grand ball! given on the place where it 
had formerly stood..,, As:long-as the Revolution lasted, the anniver- 
sary of the.day.on which it had been taken (r4th’of July 1789) was a 
festival throughout, all| France; and after'the accession to the throne 
of Louis-Philippe:in.1830; the handsome. Column of July was érected 
on the spot formerly,occupied: by the: bastion: * At the foot of this 
Column, are. buried thesremains| of ‘those patriotic’ ‘citizens who, ‘in 
the revolution of the three days:of July 1830, and’of February 1848, 
fell in the cause of freedom. 
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ANECDOTES OF. THE, BAR LY, PAINTERS. 
RN the thirteenth’ century,’ after long ages of neglect,‘ 
y7omy| taste for,paintings and other aban in'refinéd art Bebe : 
We. to revive in Italy; although not: for several ‘Cénturiés 
See) later was any improvement in this respect manifested 
as in England..,While:the: British) Islands’ continued the 
barbaric) ciyil wars; Italy was Sepa ieee cent $ 
cage. o-Lwo. things conspirédito assist art. in‘Tealy—the"éncour- 
yento of men, of  Jearming: and! wealth, and’ aie sacl a 
ALES er arin obseure:individuals; who: devoted fie pre 
2, the, profession of painting. »;'The demand for'pictures to embellish 
ae and churches was the! more immediate ‘cause ‘of vastinuinber 
of paintings, being executed, o: We propose metitioning ai ‘few of’ h 
gr 3 names, known. ..in, -conniection< with, art in? Italy’ and’ ot 
countries in early times, fnoboort Yo s2is3 oat m1 
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CIMABUE was born “ioveinest 
manifested a taste for drawing. Hi ig td see the works of 
some Greek painters, he was afte y an extraordinary desire to 
study under them : his wishes were agreed to ; 


d ; and so diligently did 
he pursue his profession, that he soon _excelled his masters. From 
No. 133. x 


d While still a child, 
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his performances a school of art sprung up in Florence, which thus 
took the lead in the revival of taste. Cimabue lived to the age of 
sixty, and died in’ 1300. A notice of Cimabue interestingly leads to 
the history of his successor. 

In the year 1276, in the town of Vespignano, about forty miles 
from Florence, there lived a poor labouring man named Bondone. 
This man had a son whom he brought up in the ignorance usual 
to the lowly condition of a peasant-boy. But the extraordinary 
powers of the child, uncultivated as they necessarily were, and his 
surprising quickness of perception and never-failing vivacity, made 
him the delight of his father, and of the unsophisticated people 
amon¢ whom he lived. At the age of ten, his father intrusted him 
with the care ofa flock. Now the happy little shepherd-boy strolled 
at his will over’ meadow and plain with his woolly charge, and 
amused himself with lying on the grass and sketching, as fancy led 
him, the surrounding objects on broad flat stones, sand, or soft earth. 
His sole pencils were a hard stick or a sharp piece of stone; his 
chief models were his flock, which he used to copy as they gathered 
around him in various attitudes. 

One day as the shepherd-boy lay in the midst of his flock, 
earnestly sketching something on a stone, there came by a traveller. 
Struck with the boy’s deep attention to his work, and the uncon- 
scious grace of his attitude, the stranger stopped, and went to look 
at his work. It was a sketch of a sheep, drawn with such freedom 
and truth of nature, that the traveller beheld it with astonishment. 

‘Whose son are you ?’ cried he with eagerness. 

The startled boy looked up in the face of his questioner. ‘My 
father is Bondone the labourer, and I am his little Giotto, so please 
‘the signor,’ said he. 

‘Well, then, little Giotto, should you like to come and live with 
me, and learn how to draw and paint sheep like this, and horses, 
and even men ?” 

The*child’s eyes flashed with delight. ‘I will go with you any- 
where to learn that. But? he added, as a sudden reflection made 
him change colour, ‘I must first go and ask my father; I can do 
nothing without his leave.’ 

‘That is quite right, my boy, and so we will go to him together, 
said the stranger. It was the painter Cimabue. 

Great was the wonder of old Bondone at such a sudden proposal ; 
but he perceived his son’s wish, though Giotto was fearful of 
expressing it, and consented. He accompanied his boy to Florence, 
and there left his little Giotto under the painter’s care. 

His pupil’s progress surpassed Cimabue’s expectations. In deline- 
ating nature Giotto soon went beyond his master, to whom a good 
deal of the formality of modern Greek art, which he had been the 
first to cast aside, still clung. One morning the artist came into his 
studio, and looking at a half-finished head, saw a fly resting on the 
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nose. Cimabue tried to brush it off, when he discovered that it was 
only painted, 

‘Who has done this?’ cried he, half angry, half delighted. 

Giotto crept trembling from a corner, and confessed. his fault. 
But he met with. praise instead of reproof from his master, who 
loved art too well to be indignant at his pupil’s. talent, even though 
the frolic were directed against himself. 

As Giotto grew older, his fame spread far and wide. .. Pope 
Benedict XI. sent. messengers to him, one day; they entered, the 
artist’s studio, and informed him of the pope’s. request that he 
should send a design for an intended church; for Giotto, like most 
of the artists of those early times, was an architect as well as a 
painter, He took a sheet of paper, fixed his elbow at his side, to 
keep his hand steady, and drew instantly a perfect circle. 

“Tell His Holiness that this is my design, said he ; and with all 
their remonstrances, Giotto refused to give any other... Pope Bene- 
dict. was a learned man;. he, saw that Giotto had given the best 
instance of perfection in his art; sent for him to Rome, and honoured 
and rewarded him. ‘Round as Giotto’s.O, became an Italian pro- 
verb. Giotto, as these stories testify, was a pleasant and humorous 
man. 

The talents of Giotto won him the patronage of the great of his 
country. He visited in succession Padua, Verona, and Ferrara. 
At the latter city he remained some time painting for the Prince of 
Este. While there, Dante heard of Giotto, and invited him to 
Ravenna, the abode then of the exiled Florentine poet. There also 
he painted many of his works, and formed a strong friendship with 
the great Dante. The poor shepherd-boy of Vespignano was now 
in the height of his fame. Admitted into the society of the Italian 
nobles, enjoying the friendship of the talented) men of his age— 
Dante, Boccaccio, and Petrarch—and admired by.all, his was indeed 
an enviable position. He was, moreover, a good man, as well, as 
great, loved by all his friends; and, as his. biographer Vasari says, 
‘a, good Christian, as well as an excellent painter’ He died at 
Milan in the year 1336, and was followed to the grave by the sorrow 
of his friends, his obsequies receiving those public honours which he 
so well merited, 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


OF all the annals of youthful.genius, there are none more remark- 

able than the history of Leonardo da Vinci. He was wonderful in 

his childhood for original genius ; in youth for the surprising versa- 

tility of those talents, both natural and acquired ; and in mature life 

he seemed able to do, everything, and, moreover, to do every- 
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thing well. He was at once painter, sculptor, architect, musician, 
poet, mechanist, chemist, astronomer : a man of science, and yet the 
ornament of a court, beautiful in his person, fascinating in his 
manner, and gifted with amiable qualities, which preserved the 
esteem which his exterior won at first sight, and prevented his com- 
panions from bearing malicious envy towards him for all those 
brilliant qualities which nature seemed to have lavished on him. 
Leonardo was born in 1452 at Vinci, a small fortified town in the 
Val d’Arno. From his birthplace he derived his surname, as was 
the custom with most artists of that period. His father was a 
notary of Florence, respectable, though not of high birth. Even in 
childhood, Leonardo was remarkable for his surprising talent and 
readiness in acquiring all that was taught him. He would propose 
questions in arithmetic to his master, who in vain puzzled himself 
‘to answer them ; and then the pretty laughing boy would astonish 
his old instructor by solving the difficulty with the greatest ease. 
His musical talents were not less remarkable; he studied it as a 
science with the greatest avidity and enthusiasm, played on the 
lyre, and sang the words and music, which were entirely his own 
‘composition. : 
But as he grew older, the great delight of Leonardo seemed to be 
_ the study of painting, At this time art was gradually increasing in 
fame and power, influencing all ranks of society in Italy. Lorenzo 
dei Medici, the most powerful of the nobles, encouraged and: pro- 
tected art in eyery way with so unbounded favour, that the gained 
the deserved title of ‘the Magnificent.” Lorenzo’s influence spread 
a taste for literature, and more especially for art, throughout. his 
native Florence, which extended. through all Tuscany,; It is probable 
that, this might have influenced Leonardo in his juvenile preferencei;« 
for it'is certain that, among all, the pursuits of his childhood; theo 
loved’ painting best.. Uninstructed as, he was, /his)designs and 
models. ‘soon ‘became excellent, and his\. delighted father!at;- last 
determined to shew these productions. to, Andrea Vertocchio; onesof) 
the cleverest artists of the day., Andrea saw in them the :dawnings 
of great power, and gladly received. Leonardo as, a pupil in -hisistidio, 


ere, by a combination then yery. usual, he followed the professions 


of painter, sculptor, architect, and even jeweller.y sods « 

“Time ‘passed ,on,-and._ the young ‘Leonardo, improved -so fastythat 
Verrocchio could not but, acknowledge to himself that the pupilswas 
littté‘inferior to the master, Partly, to, prove or. disprovelthis inward 
doubt, and partly from the generous wish, to, excite his{ pupils; dili- 
gence, Andrea desired Leonardo to. paint. a portion,-6f ja pictureson 
whith he was himself engaged, | The\subject was ‘St,Johm baptising 
our Saviour ;’ Da Vinci’s task was an angel supporting some-drapery. 
The delighted youth worked with redoubled diligence, !and the figure 
was ‘completed.  Verrocchio came, to. see,it; he looked at ita long 
time in silence ; it was infinitely superior. to the restvof the picture. 0 
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The artist's eye could not deny this, however grievous was the shock 


his pride sustained. 


‘Is this, in:trath, your own work? Noone assisted you?’ said he 


to Leonardo; who stood by, 


‘It is:indeed, Messer Andrea, eagerly replied the boy. 


‘Then: Iwill mot submit 


to be outdone by’a child’ I will never 


touch»a: pencil more,”>’ And’ Andrea Vetrocchio kept his word : jhe 


never painted afterwards, 
After this, Leonardo qu 


itted Andrea, ‘and pursued ‘his studies 


alone., He resided at Florence, where his father had an estate. 
There is a characteristic story of him in these youthful days, Signor 
Pietro ida: /Vinci shad’ a favourite attendant in’ the field-sports, in 


which he delighted. “One 


day he asked this man what mark of 


regard ‘would be most pleasing to him in return for his services. 
The: peasant answered that he would consider about it, One day 


he brought a piece of wood, 
that shis young master, 11S 


cut from a large fis-tree, and requested 
ignorino Leonardo, would paint upon. it. 


something to-adorn his little cottage. The father asked his son. to, 
accede to this rather strange request for a peasant, and the young 
artist agreed, only resolving to astonish his father by his improve- 
ment.) So:he-planed the wood smooth, filled up the little holes, and. 
began to paint. |His chosen’ subject was a Medusa’s head, with its 
serpent-hair.. “For models he brought from the fields toads, vipers, . 


lizards, and every kind of 


ugly reptile. From these he designed. 


such a fearful-looking monstey, that the boy almost shuddered at 
the work of his'own hands. When the picture was finished, he 


brought his father to see it. 
his eyes fell on the Medusa 
prise, and was about to run 


Signor Pietro glanced round the room : 
: he started back with horror and. sur- 
away from the vicinity of such a number, 


of poisonous ‘reptilesy when’ Leonardo assured him it was only...) 
picture—his° own work’ “And now,’ cried the’ delighted b his. 


eyes ‘sparkling with! enthusi 


donewwhat wished. “My picture has the effect I intended,’ 


A have, 


asm—‘now Tam quite satisfied : 


The proud: and°happy father lavished warm praise on his ‘gifted. 
boy} but he would not give a picture like. this to the peasant... It. 
was sold\toja Florentine merchant for one hundred ducats, which. 


is equivalent to about £22 


of ‘our money—a sum which, in those ~ 


days, ‘was considered|as much as £400 is now. Thé Duke of Milan , 
soon afterwards! bought it for’ treble ‘the sum for which it was first 
purchased. || The ultimate fate of this curious picture is unknown. 

In spite of his extreme youth, Da Vinci quickly attained to. fame. 


His universal talents gave 


a certain degree of unsteadiness to his 


character, inasmuch as he would now and then leave his painting 
for all sorts of desultory studies. But he always returned to the one 


great object, and devoted hi 
him in art. He was the firs 
in which his knowledge was 


mself to everything that would advance 

t artist who thoroughly studied anatomy, 

very great. His writings on this subject 
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are admired, and found most useful even in the present day. The 
sunshine of fame was now upon Leonardo wherever he moved: his 
extreme beauty and grace of manner, his wit and universal courtesy, 
made him the delight of all circles. He indulged in luxurious dress 
and equipages, and had a number of the finest horses, for he excelled 
in all equestrian exercises. Yet all these expenses were defrayed by 
his unwearied industry in his art. Leonardo had a wonderful genius 
for mathematics and mechanics. He made all sorts of curious 
models and scientific inventions. This bent of his mind led him to 
form some wild projects, which were never realised. 

About the year 1487, Leonardo left Florence, and settled at Milan, 
being received into the household of the Duke Ludovico Sforza, who 
gave to the artist the care of his son’s education, and appointed him 
president of an academy which he founded for the encouragement 
of art and literature. 

Leonardo followed his patron to Pavia, where he spent some time; 
and on his return to Milan, about 1497, he began the most celebrated 
of all his pictures—‘ The Last Supper of our Lord.’ It was painted 
for the refectory of a Dominican convent: the moment chosen is 
when Christ exclaims : ‘I say unto you, that one of you shall betray 
me. The calm dignity of the Saviour forms a beautiful contrast to 
the varied passions which agitate his disciples at his words; but it 
is next to impossible to speak in adequate terms of so sublime a 
painting. It has gradually faded from the convent walls, until now 
scarcely a trace remains; but there are some good copies, which 
have made the original well known. 

In 1513, Cardinal Giovanni dei Medici was elected pope, as Leo 
X. This noble patron of art made Rome the desired abode of its 
greatest followers, and thither came Leonardo da Vinci; but he 
found many competitors equa], and even superior to himself. Leo- 
nardo, now advancing in years, felt some anxiety froin the rising 
stars of Raffaelle and Michael-Angelo, both of whom he had before 
met at Florence. Feeling himself unable to compete with these 
luminaries, he retired to France, where he concluded his career 
under the patronage of Francis I]. In. intimate friendship with this 
great monarch, he died at Fontainebleau in the seventy-first year 
of his age. 

Da Vinci was a careful and laborious painter: he’ knew: that 
genius was nothing without diligence. He was long in painting: his 
pictures : on one portrait he spent four years. He neglected nothing 
that could add to his knowledge of art. It'was his ‘constant habit 
tocarry with him a book, wherein he sketched heads and figures 
that ataaris his attention. 
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MICHAEL-ANGELO BUONAROTTI 


- ON the 6th of March 1474, at Caprese or Chiusi in Tuscany, 


was born the child who was afterwards to become so renowned. 
Michael-Angelo was noble by birth ; his father was descended from 
the counts of Canosa. Probably his wealth did not equal his 
patrician ancestry, for the proud nobleman sent his son to a gram- 
mar-school at Florence. A public school is no unusual place for 
genius to develop itself, and here it was that Michael-Angelo’s soon 
shone forth. His facility in sketching—a talent always appreciated 
by schoolboys—made him popular among his young companions ; 
they encouraged him, and their praises fostered the love of art in 
his bosom. This passion for drawing, however, was pursued in 
secret; for his father used all his efforts to discourage the boy, 
thinking, poor man! in his foolish pride, that it would disgrace the 
noble house of Canosa to produce an artist! He did not know 
that, but for that great artist, his ancient house would have been 
forgotten ; and that now Michael-Angelo is remembered for his 
genius, not for his nobility. 

The first story of the boy’s progress in art is told of him in his 
thirteenth year.. He borrowed a picture from a friend, and copied it 
with such exactitude, that it could hardly be distinguished from the 
original. A plan for a boyish deception came into his head: he 
confided the secret to one of his playfellows, and the two boys, with 
grave faces and many thanks, brought to the lender, not his own 
picture, but Michael’s copy. He, worthy soul, discovered not the 
cheat put upon him, and was restoring with perfect composure the 
fac-simile to the place of the original, when Michael’s playfellow could 
resist his mirth no longer, and his irrepressible laughter revealed 
the jest... This story became known; his undoubted success encour- 
aged the boy, and, to his father’s horror, he declared his resolution 
to be. an artist. 

Most likely the incident of the borrowed picture influenced greatly 
Michael’s future life; for in his fourteenth year we ‘find him a pupil 
of Domenico Ghirlandajo, one. of the best painters of the day, who 
had studied under Giotto. Doubtless it was only after many struggles 
with his prejudiced father that Michael-Angelo obtained this favour ; 
but when gained, he profited by it in proportion to the difficulty with 
which he had secured it., When fifteen, he one day saw a figure on 
his master’s easel drawn in a style which he considered far from 
perfect. He made outlines of the incorrect portions of the drawing 
on its margin. These outlines were far superior to the picture itself; 
and his own consciousness of this, and a mean jealousy unworthy 
of the noble art he followed, made Ghirlandajo ever after strive to 
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depress andinjure; the bdld>and talented ib who: nea dared winlis? 
openlynto.compete sith his|mastenm 5 mm ti om 

Michael, pet te remained with } Ghislatidaja, drthpy sree cyeitsy 
during: which time his|improvementiwas dwing toilhis/own éxertions;: 
andonot, to, his} jealous mastery: whosscatcely: ever) conddscended/to 
give him.theJeastjinstruction:, Buti: perseveranceyoften fully: tones: 
for; the, want, of imparted. knowledges and; socitewas withyMichael? 
Before, he left the studio.-of Ghirlandajo, he: had zavailed himself/!of9 
permission given to the pupils; of Ghirlandajo, by Iaorenzo dei! Medici,» 
to, study, in an,academy, which thatoviseand générousinoblemani had) 
instituted. for, the advancement,of)sculptimmeps Here, Michadlostilb! 
continuedto improve himself, andiattracted ther:attention! of Lorenzo” 
the Magnificent by his beautifulcdrawings.|; The academy! was held;_ 
liketthose early ones; of ancient,Athens; | it» a gardensis Thisigardenis 
Lorenzo; supplied; with beautiful sculpture, chiefly bancient=+for/the 
moderns| were -very far {fromoperfection auntili Da Vinci's: times+ands 
hither,the, good nobleman often: walked amoigsthe: objects lof vhis: 
taste|,and, delight; supplied. by, his own munificent ‘hand, ‘or/amused 
himself.in watching the progréss of: the: aor ae mee a had | 
invited to: study|in this}grounds. |) o! 

dncthis, gardenof-art theiyoung Michbibdtdpels | one aon saw ait 
fellow-sttident modelling in.clay--acbranch: of iart-then veryuncom=: 
mon, He. felt, awish|to do) the same,andiattempted anamitation, 1 
which; Lorenzo, who happened to:pass: by, praised with such warmthy> 
that )}the young, artist: determined: ito itry)shisslall inomarble. He: 
beggediia, piecevof broken: marbleoandya-tool from«some workmen): 
who were employed: inornamenting! the palace}! and'cheerfully and 
eagerly, set to work.-.. He chose:as. his. model aamnaskiof:ai* Laughing! 
Faun whichiwas lying jim the garden, muchanutilatedby:timie, DBut« 
Michael remediedoallthese defects ; ini his! copy, andilikewiseiaddedl 
some improvements from his owm-powers of inventionod Thd:maskdo 
wasnearly ifinished,: specie ipa idays rafter, wear Ee eT 
hisgaedenai yiub yen ob y s* apm ods f 

*This is wonderful in a bbe 8 likevyou,:: slexiedls ches delaghocd 
nobleman. oHe:examinédi the work, comparedoitwithi ithe original, 
and praised the several additions ::which 1 has Sr — 
prompted. 0 Seuor eid of yistsibomearnr bon emi 

fBut,’ said this acute patron/and lover ofiarty with a god- omoured 2 
smile;)! ‘ there is one: thing: do»not quite approve; thoughtitas but a> 
slight-fault in'soi good a.work+you! have restored-allithe ‘old man’s 
teéth; agin ee ere Mg Na of! that age has‘ are some 
wanting,’ 

The young man ddquicsabat in this serrithid remarks andowhen 
Lorenzo-had departed} he ‘broke a tooth from the:upper jaw of the 
mask, and drilled'ia/ hole invthe gum, to shew'that! it had decayed; 
and! fallen.out»in coursevof natire.<)On‘Lorenzo’s next visit, he. was 
so délighted with the;ingenious way!'in!) which Michael-Angelo rah! 
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followed up his patron’s hint, that he gave the young artist an apart- 
ment in his house; made him a guest at his table; introduced him 
to the noble, wealthy, and learned that thronged the palace of the 
greatest of the Medici; and, in short, adopted him as his own son. 
When only seventeen, Michael-Angelo executed for Lorenzo a 
basso-relievo in bronze; the subject was the ‘ Battle of Centaurs? 
When very old, the great painter once came to see this work of his 
early youth, and was heard to say that he regretted that he had not 
entirely devoted himself to sculpture. His next work was a ‘ Sleeping 
Cupid.’ The wise of that age thought it impossible for modern art 
to produce anything equal to the antique; and they were not far 
wrong, for Michael-Angelo had not then arisen: so the dealer who 
purchased his Cupid had the cunning adroitness to stain it in imita- 
tion of the defacements of time, and bury it in a vineyard. He 
afterwards pretended to discover it by accident, and sold it as an 
antique statue to Cardinal San Giorgio. The praise it obtained 
induced him to reveal the secret; the deceived public generously for- 
gave the trick, and the artist was invited to Rome, where Pope Julius 
II. commissioned him to erect a mausoleum. Michael’s design was 
magnificent. When he shewed it to the pope, His Holiness inquired 
the cost of such a splendid work. Michael answered that it would 
amount to a hundred thousand crowns; and the pope liberally gave 
him permission to expend twice that sum. The mausoleum was 
commenced: Pope Julius was so delighted with it, that he had a 
covered way from his palace erected, that he might visit the artist 
at his work zcoguito.. This was too great a favour not to excite the 
envy of a court. Ill words and unkind slanders were spoken of 
Michael... They reached the pope’s ear, as it was intended, and he 
visited Buonarotti no more. Michael came to the Vatican, which 
had been atvall'times open to him; but it was not so now. A groom 
of the chamber stopped his entrance. 
‘Do you know:to whom you speak?’ asked the indignant painter. 
‘Perfectly well, said the man; ‘and I only do my duty, in obeying 
the-orders my:master has given’ ie 
‘Thenctell the pope; replied) Michael, ‘if he wants me, he may 


come and seek me elsewhere himself: einigq, Das 
The insulted artist returned immediately to his house, ordetedjhis* 


Sebvants: to -[selly his) furniture;-and/:follow: shiny) tos Floténce and 


left ;Romeiithat very nights -Greatowas) the pope’so consternation: 


Couriers were iminediately sent:after Michael.; Butaitwas too lates | 


he, had already:passed:the boundary: of tthe ‘pope’s jurisdiction, and: 


force was of no avail. The couriers reached F lorence, and delivered>w 


2, 


the pope's letters «-Michael’sianswér was! this:s ib haverbeen expelled 


from: the ante-chamber of yout) Holiness without mMeriting!disgrace:;).! 
therefore}I (have left) Rome to preserve imy veputationilin] will not. 


return,.as your Holiness: commands.»;Jf:l have-been deemed: worth: 
less:one iday,/how.¢ani/I be: valued the next; except bya icapricevalike o» 
9° 
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discreditable to’ the one'who shews it’and the one’ towards whom it 
is shewn ?’ 3 

| Julius’ next wrote to-the government of Florence, using these con- 
ciliatory words : ‘We know the humour of men like Michael-Angelo. 
If he-will return, we promise that none shall offend him or interfere 
with him,/and he shall be reinstated in’ our apostolic grace.’ But 
Michael was inflexible. Again and again the pope wrote, and still 
this proud and high-spirited man refused to heed him. At last the 
chief ‘magistrate of Florence became alarmed: “He sent for the 
artist; and’said :\“You ‘have treated the pope as the king of France 
himself would not have dared. We cannot bring him to‘war against 
the state’on your account ;’therefore you must obey his will’ The 
magistrate promised ‘also, if Michael feared for his personal safety, 
to send him as ambassador to Rome, in which case his person would 
be: inviolable: “At Jast’ Michael’ relented; and’ met the pope at 
Bologna. Julius glanced ‘at him with displeasure, and did not for 
some time deign to speak. ‘At last he said : ‘Instead of your coming 
to-us, you seem to have expected that we should wait upon you.’ 

Michael answered with a slight apology for his conduct, which, 
however, was'so haughtily expressed, that a prelate, who had ‘intro- 
duced him, thought it necessary to observe + One must needs make 
allowance for such men, who are ignorant of everything except their 
art. 

Wise, and generous too, was the popé’s indignant reply to this 
speech. He’ turned to'the prelate: ‘Foolish man, it is thou who 
hast vilified Michael-Angelo ; I have not. ‘He is a man of ‘genius, 
and thou an ignorant fellow.’ Depart from my sight this moment’ 
And the contemner of art was forcibly driven from the room. 
ocoMichael-Angelo’s first:commission after this was a statue of Pope 
Julius; It was the work of sixteen months, and worthy of Michael’s 
genius, | But’ its fame was ‘short : in'a popular’ riot this statue was. 
thrown ‘down, dragged through ‘the ‘streets, and ‘broken’ to pieces, in 
contempt of the’ pontiff whom it represented. |The head alone was 
preserved’ by ‘the Duke of Ferrara. After Michael had completed 
this) statue, he returned to Rome; and again set to work on the 
mausoleum. | But Julius had changed his mind, and determined ‘to 
build the Sistine’ Chapel, to othe memory of his “uncle, Sixtus’ TV. 
‘This chapel Michael was to adorn with fresco’ paintings. His first 
attempt shewed/how universal were his’ powers of mind. He began 
to! paint’ the ceiling ; but the only seaifolding which ‘the’ architect 
Bramante! could ‘contrive was suspended by ropes passed through 
holes in the roof. Michael-Angelo asked how he was to paint a 
ceiling thus pierced with holes.’ Bramante could arrange no other 
plan ; and Buonarotti invented some machinery so’ complete, that 
the ‘carpenter who’ made it under his direction realised a large 
fortune, through “Michael's ‘generosity in allowing him to profit by 


the invention. 
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; In, twenty months the frescoswere completed, to; the delighted 
wonder of his friends and the envy of his enemies ; all being -thé 
work, of | Michael-Angelo’s own hand, unassisted by any one. The 
pope had. almost daily climbed to the top of the platform to watch 
the artist’s progress; and, by his persuasions, Michael took down the 
scaffolding almost.before, the frescos were finished... Crowds of the 
learned rushed to the building to see this wonderful work. . But when 
the pope had gratified his impatience by viewing the painted ceiling 
from below, he began. to wish for more ornaments on the drapery of 
some figures—more gilding and, show. But. Michael’s reproof was 
not long wanting. 

‘I have painted,’ said he, ‘men. who were poor, nor wished for 
riches—holy men, to whom gold was an object of contempt. I will 
add nothing? 

The Sistine Chapel was, publicly opened on All-Saints? Day 1512. 
From that, time to the present, Michael-Angelo’s frescos have been 
acknowledged. the most glorious triumph of art in any age.. They 
consist of a series of colossal paintings, descriptive of the progress of 
the Christian religion from, the creation. of the world until the last 
judgment of, all. men. To particularise them, is impossible; and 
their praise has been ja universal theme... Most of them are painted 
on the arched ceiling; and it is said that many figures were executed 
by the artist lying on his back on a heap of cushions, this being’ the 
only position in which he could reach them. 

Three months. after the completion of the Sistine: Chapel, Pope 
Julius died... Leo X., who succeeded him, was by no means a warm 
friend to Michael-Angelo.... But, his fame was now too -well estab- 
lished to, suffer from, this lack of favour... He was now growing old; 
but his energy. and. talents were unwearied., Besides’ the Sistine, 
another chapel was erected, called the Paoline ; for this he painted 
two pictures—the ‘Conyersionof St, Paul’,and.the ‘ Crucifixion -of 
St Peter,” . At the age, of seventy-two, he, was nominated \architect 
of St Peter's... This undertaking had been begun, nearly a hundred 
years, before; but little progress .had, been made, and) every new 
architect, had proposed. a new design. :| Michael, designed. the: dome, 
and, had, the; satisfaction before his death of seeing it nearly-com- 
pleted,, His plans for the other parts of the building, were unhappily 
departed from. in many. things.,after his, death. ,. While labouring! at 
this work, the artist had to, contend with the poverty and illiberality 
of his, patrons); and once they endeavoured to. displace him.; He 
had, in their opinions, not given light enough: to the| church in, one 
portion of it. 

‘Three more. windows will be.placed there,’ said, Michael-Angelo. 

‘You never told us, of that, before,’ replied. a cardinal, 

‘Nor will I be accountable to.you. for declaring all, that ,I.do, or 
intend to do!’ cried the high-spirited painter. ‘Its yours to provide 
money, and keep off thieves : to build St Peter’s is mine !? i 
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_.. This. independent speech won.the favour, of the then pope, Julius 
TIl. From this time he. placed unlimited confidence and regard 
in the artist, often saying that should Michael-Angelo die before 
himself, his body should be embalmed, and kept in the palace, that 
his mortal form might endure as-long-as his works. But Julius 
died in 1555; and Paul IV. insulted the painter by wishing to reform 
the ‘Last Judgment’ in the Sistine... Michael sent this message 
in answer: ‘If His Holiness will undertake to’ reform mankind, I 
wih engage that_my, pictyre shall reform itself por svodd s2n3 44] 
x is pope plunged Rome into war, and. bloodshed, ..Michael- 
ie 


ese. perilous. times were over, It was with regret that he 


aad his quiet abode to enter again on the turmoil of the world, He 
lived ‘until the age of eighty-nine,,and then ,died peaceably,.and 
calmly, uttering his last will in these,words : ‘My. soul 1 resign, to 
oe my body to the earth, my worldly goods to my_next.of kin? ..,, 

ichael-Angelo’s countenance »was like his; mind—full. of noble 


grandeur, Straight.Greek features, a high. and_ rather, projecting 
forehead, with, clustering hair, and, beard, give his, portrait a_char- 
acter of sublimity which is like, his works. ‘These works were, the 
grandest in conception and execution, that mortal.man_, could do— 
not beautiful, but sublime,,. It is often a reproach, to a.great. man 
that his life is far inferior, to his works ; but Michael-Angelo was.in 
every way a noble. and good man, not winning, but austere in.his 
virtue and simplicity of character at an age when, the contrary was 
most in fashion. He was never, married, and, used to, say.that his 
works were his children, who must bear his name. to posterity... He 
lived in study and seclusion, never ceasing to seek after knowledge 
throughout his long life... In his old;age, he was, found one day, by. 
Cardinal Sarnite walking alone, in, the ruins. of the Coliscum., |The. 
gardina _ expressed, surprise, ‘I go yet. to. school,’ said Michael; 
that I may, continue to Tearny. oy oa : eer ae Tay 
5 phis. great artist’s,soul was full of, high principle: .he.scorned, 
everything mean and dishonourable, . His disposition, was, generous, 
and many, a kindness.did he shew. to.inferior artists.and., others who 
ne ded it. , Sometimes his, gifts were munificent. , Tio his, old .seryant 
Ur Dino he gave two thousand; crowns ;,.a, donation) in, those days: 
considered, worthy ,of,;a, monarch... This, man, died when, Michael 
was, eighty-two,, and his aged, master,.remained, with, him, day,and, 
ight in his last illness, and afterwards wrote,this of him; ‘Urbino’s: 
death has, been,a heavy loss.to,me, yet Also.,an, impressive; lesson. of 
the grace of God; for it has shewn,me,,that. he who in -his, lifetime. 
comforted. me in, the. enjoyment. of; icp Ovaen Bas taught me how 
to.die, not, with reluctance, but.even svith a desire for death,’ ere Rake 
His. poems, were numerous, and all breathe the; spirit of, purest 
Christianity. ~The sternness of his character won little affection from 
his contemporaries, yet none eyer breathed, a, word, against him. 
12 
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The'fame-of Michael An gelo’s works Will Ine fr't ‘ever, and With ‘thas 
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F eniluace ae RAPEARLIH poitkwieoe teeter 


IN 1483, there lived ‘in’ the! ittle city of Urbino = poor. “artist 
named ‘Giovanni Sanzio. “He had ‘Httle’s gentus AB fast, of, and less 
fame. “He lived in “a quiet’ humb le “Ww ayy not far removed fr 
poverty, yethé was'a good ‘man, and’ ‘his umility and simpl 
charactet prevented ‘his | being despised for his’ want of talent. Ke 
married a ‘worthy and loving Wife, but they tere long childless, A 
last,“in | 1483, the‘ year already” mentioned, ‘on Good-Friday, ‘there 
br borh to. this ‘worthy couplé a ‘S6ni'" This new addition to. 
happiness was, jo fu welcomed by the father and scat ~The 
christened the infant Raffaelle, afte¥ the angel Ra ee in the’ ce 
—a'naine'of good guar ; but little did 'the jo: j at arents, think 
the namé thus ‘given’ by ‘them would go do ro} posterity with’ tl 
glorious affix of Raffaele the Divine.” 
‘The father, Giovanni, had suffered much ih’ hig yoiitn ie oe 
Teftto brave! the’ world ‘alone, $0"he ‘would’ not part wit 
éven to a nurse.’ Raffaclle was" brought up in his parents" Noe 
his mother being his ‘constant’ niirsé, his! ather ‘his’ inst? aRiaIn tne 
5 never Sent to school, but spent his time in his father’s ‘st aio: 
living: amidiig “beautifil fortns,’ having for ‘his playthings’ rushes and, 
arate = thus imbibing a Tove. of art’ front his cradlé.’” Ng : 
mie 6" givite’ with hin] his parents? cate and. Affe Tae 
a5 ey as alls itie*to’ the’ pete ahd ae es {0r, ike 
av Raffa me possessed the ‘added’ tharm’ of ie cei 14 
beauty. Eyen j in manhood, his portrait}! with its’ ‘soft’ 
in ing fait hairs ds like the face of ‘bne! of his” own ieee! gif 8 
in! bod he must’ have: be n most 1veRpeD Das seomr Briidty’ mf 
“‘Strrounded! ‘by-art it isnot! Wwonderfl at’ olen awe 
beer! a painter wien a' meré boy. His father, ee to’ See? 
béntin Arling § Son, instractéd” int’ 'to the ti ost ‘of Se 
and Raf vel was’! ‘Soon'@ grdat assistante”to’ = in’ pictures white 
he frdm tithe to''time’ edttated’ for ‘the’ few irate whom ‘chk ig ti in’ 
his‘Wative Urbino. “'Phis’ good “ah@ Yovin “father Was“ not 
to’ sée'that his“Himited ‘powers “itt att were insufficient to" supply the? 
rising genius Of his Son} and ‘no Shathe ‘or mortified sélFlove in ered 
him froin acting upon this knowledge He went to' Perugia, where’ 
lived Pietro® Pert ind; an’ arti§t'who ‘had by his own” “unweati tied’ 
diligetice raiséd hifhself from low estate tintil he had’ become one'o 96 
thé best painte Sof the’day But Peruginio was ‘gote to’ Romie, an 
Giovanni Sanzio°Wad’ te Wait! lehe time for his’ return!” “At: “rast! 
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Pietro arrived, and the humble painter of Urbino obtained an inter- 
view with his higher brother in. art, Giovanni had.,.a., winning 
manner, and his reverence for Perugino turned the, latter's heart 
towards him. He listened to Sanzio’s frank and simple, account, of 
his son’s talent, and his own wishes to, place him under such,a 
master ; and at last consented to take the little Raffaelle. 

Giovanni returned home, having accomplished his. desire., One 
can well, imagine what a hard struggle it was for the father to place 
his boy in other hands, and how, many. tears the mother, shed, at 
parting with her only child, Giovanni, took his. son, to, Perugia, left 
him to the care of Perugino, who had conceived a sincere friendship 
for the father of his new pupil, and then returned to, his, lonely home 
in Urbino. 

Raffaelle had an excellent master in Perugino, as. far as kindness 
went; from his instructions, however, he did not profit much... Peru- 
gino’s style was hard and formal ;. now and, then his attitudes were 
graceful, but his works, though praised in his day, were very inferior 
compared to those of his successors, and his one great contemporary, 
Leonardo da Vinci. Raffaelle copied his master’s style, so, exactly, 
that his pictures at this period of his life cannot be. distinguished 
from those of Perugino’s. . Having never known. a higher style, the 
young artist went on calmly and, composedly in this beaten track, 
Winning much praise from the inhabitants of his native city, and. of 
Perugia, who had no idea of a loftier standard of perfection than 
Perugino’s. But a change was soon to come over the spirit of 
Raffaelle the Divine. 

He had a friend and fellow-pupil named Pinturicchio, who was 
chosen by Cardinal Piccolomini to ornament the pope’s library at 
Siena, ‘This young man invited. Raffaelle to join him, and the 
latter assented, as he had now left Perugino, though the friendship 
and affection between the artist and his pupil continued undiminished 
until the death of the former.  Raffaelle was only eighteen, when he 
arrived at Siena; there he, in conjunction. with his friend, Pintu- 
ricchio, painted ten large pictures, the subjects being taken from the 
life of Pope Pius II. While at Siena, Raffaelle heard continually 
of the wonderful works of Leonardo da Vinci and Michael-Angelo; 
then exhibited at Florence. He resolved to go thither, and judge 
for himself of their perfection, Great indeed was, his, delight and 
wonder when he beheld, with his own eyes these masterpieces of 
genius. Leonardo’s particularly attracted him, for Michael-Angelo 
had not then arrived at the zenith of his powers; and the inclination 
of Raffaelle was ever more to the beautiful than the, severe and 
grand, so that doubtless he felt more sympathy with Da Vinci than, 
with the giant Michael. He saw that he was yet but on. the threshold 
of art; he felt his own weakness, and the defects of his master, and 
from that hour he changed his style, and followed Perugino no more. 

His delight in these pictures which Florence contained, and his 
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fiking for the beautiful city itself, determined Raffaelle to remain 
there for some time. He formed many friendships with the young 
artists there, by whom his rising genius was much honoured. ‘His 
Steatest friend was Lorenzo Nati, for whom he painted a beautiful 
picture of the ‘Holy Family.’ The Virgin-mother holds in her lap 
her divine Son, to whom the infant St John is presenting a bird, in 
childish delight. This painting was preserved by Lorenzo during 
his lifetime with affectionate veneration and care, After his death 
it ‘was kept by his heirs. But a disaster took place: a falling of 
earth from 'the neighbouring mount, San Georgio, laid the house in 
tuins, and Raffaelle’s picture was buried under the rubbish. However, 
Battista, a son’ of Lorenzo, succeeded in saving the fragments, and - 
carefully restored them: The picture still exists. 

Raffaelle’s stay at Florence was sorrowfully terminated: He had 
news of the illness of his aged parents ; he went to Urbino, but both 
were no more. ‘They had seen only the daiwnings of their’ son’s 
glory; but doubtless’ that was reward sufficient for their unselfish 
and devoted afféction. — Raffaelle gathered together all the worldly 
goods which they had left him, and quitted his native place for ever, 
He staid some time at Perugia, where he painted a picture fora 
chapel, and another for the Camaldolian monastery. ‘One of these 
he left to be completed by his ancient master, Perugino, and returned 
to Florence in 1505. There he studied his beloved art with patience 
and enthusiasm combined, by means of which his reputation increased 
yearly. 

At this time, Bramante @ Urbino, a fellow-citizen and distant 


one of the artists who were employed in painting the Vatican: 
Raffaelle surpassed’ his competitors so much, that the pope imme- 
diately ordered all the other pictures to be effaced, and the work to 
be intrusted to Raffaele alone 3 and here the generous and grateful 


The pope, touched by this unselfish request, granted it, and the 
picture still remains untouched except by the hand of time. ‘G 

The death of Julius It, happened while Raffaelle was engaged in 
this great work; but his successor, Leo X., by equal encouragement, 
enabled the artist to continue with a brave heart, and the paintings 
were finished ‘at, the end of nine years. The rooms they adorn are 
called the Chambers of Raffaelle. They consist chiefly of Scripture 
subjects, and almost rival the works of Michael-Angelo in the Sistine 
Chapel. During these nine years, Rafiaelle found time to paint 
other pictures, and to study architecture under Bramante 3, So that, 
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onthe! death-of this relative, he was appointed architect,of St, Peters 
sisthis stead. ot djuoy sift tot sid parte Grds pike Sete iis sidan 
orl For! Leo: Xs,(Raffaelle, also ;executed :a -set. of, twelve, cartoons—a 
‘Speciessof'-painting ondarge sheets of | stiffened, paper— representing 
passages in the New Testament. -These cartoons were. designed to 
ibencopied: in; tapestry)insthe Netherlands,, Some.jof, them ‘are, still 
ypreserved at Hampton’ Comrt,;near Londons... 95) gyiecsioia yiove 
ooRaffaelle’s fame;was now, at its, height, and reached. the’ ears of 
sAlbert Diirer, the, great, German painter, and engraver, on copper. 
sAlbert sent his own portrait and, some. of his.engrayings to Rafiaelle, 
ewhowasso.delighted: with,them, that he, studied the art himself, and 
heausedoto ibe: engraved ;several, of, his, own. pictures, He, also,, 
-return;sent to Albert Diirer, some beautiful designs,of his own, which 
were held most precious: bythe; German. artist... jsf. oc, cas aT 
on /Raffaelle’s igreatest-work, and,.alas,!;his last, was ‘The Transigu- 
eration ofiChrist,’ which jhe painted, for Cardinal dei, Medici. , In. this 
he: put-forthall;his powers, and it remains ,a lasting, memorial of, his 
genius. While engaged upon, it, a.sudden fever. seized him, w es 
{for want of proper, treatment, proyed fatal, and terminated his,Jife in 
ithe prime: of youthjand, talent. Raffaelle.died on the day of his birth, 
(Good-Eriday,) in, 1520, aged, only, thirty-seven, His body was laid 
ofn:state: in jhis, own; studio, his.scarcely. finishedypicture of the ae 
ofigurationbeing placed aboye it, that, his. sorrowfu friends migh 
look from: the: lifeless-form: of the painter to his immortal work. ~ 
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XU BERT PURER 


Co eee 8 oals 
OmpaHys"ereab madrswasrthelfitst; iand)-probably ithe best, of German 
artists. His family originally came from -Hungary,;, they, settled in 
Nuremberg; wheteAlbert’s father followed the, business of a gold- 
!/smith®! | The! boy owas born! inht471,-in the merry, month. of Ma: and 
lepdiie time*received the usual, simple education ofa burgher’s son. 
Albert ‘learned readily allthat.was |taught | him, and from his: child- 
“hood? Was'accountedoa very clever /boy.|; However, in those early 
“times, it took! far less learning to-gain,a reputation for ability than in 
Deut days) “Martin Hapse was the name of Albert Diirer’s first master, 
sander whose careche studied a; little,of, drawing and engraving, $9;as 
%to qtialify ‘hiny for success in -his father’s trade, piengs oe he 
0 “When ‘his! slight; education was completed, Albert began ‘to. work 
2ogn' gold, under hhis(father’s direction,» But ,this eccupation was ‘little 
Dgited to one whose: mind .was,-already. full of art., Albert: soon 
®S pecame weary /ofvhis (trade, and longed to be a. painter... So, after 
25 some few strugglesqbetween the goldsmith, of, Nuremberg. and. his 
“\gefractory son, to ;whomcthe: precious metals,had no charin, it was, at 
oNjast agresdothat syounghAlbertshould be placed asa, pupil with 
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“Michael Wohlgemuth, an artist and” engraver; though! ofp inferior 
merit. With this man it was impossible for the youth to learm much’; 
“but ‘his’ talents réceived’a right directions while !at the’same timé he 
was’ instructed “in other needful “branches ‘of studys: suchoas» arith- 
reer ase Aer perspective, IaoatsieoT wo od} at eogseesq 
“In Germany then} as now) it was the 'ctistom for’ youngiamensof 
.every profession to complete théir studies’ by ‘travelling, that-they 
‘might learn from “Actital experience and’ by seéing ‘the avorld; before 
Séttling down into the ‘active life of manhood. Accordingly, Albert 
Diirer, "having remaiiied ‘three years with’ Michael Wohlgemuth, set 
‘out on his travels. “He! Went ‘from town’ to’ town) painting: forshis 
‘Jivelihood whenever he Cotild ‘get sitters! for portraits, and ccouldifind 
“purchasérs® for “the: fancy’ pictures Which ed executed omchisiway. 
‘The young artist must! have beth’ happy: iti’ this! course lof difesofor 
it was bhruier et no discredit; but the -coritrary, :and «a wandering 
student. found’ everywhere a “weleome) °/Alsos it must -haveobeen 
pleasant ta 'stroll' Iéistirély "through “his ‘own! and’ ‘foreign’ lands, 
“everywhere gathering up information frdin natire herself/ .evisoy 
“ Albert returned? hothe: when h® Was “about twenty-six years ‘old, 
“and then it was that he exhibited” his’ pictures for the !first timelin 
“public. The ‘one which’ is ‘mentioned ‘as ‘his! first work! ofany 
moment is) ©The “Threé' ‘Graces? depicting three ogracefub! female 
! 


figures, having’ a globe over'theit heads. "This picturetbearsthe 
date” 1497. Thus Albert Diirés talents! swere? by | no! means! pre- 
cocious, but matured by long study and observation. It was then 
customary for students of-all-professions to produce a chef-dauvre, 
each in his own line, for which they received a public reward, and 
| also a diploma acknowledging their-excellence, if successful. Albert 
_ Diirer, accordingly, painted a picture with the greatest care ; it was 
“highly praised, and the artist > gained ithe! wished-fon diploma ;with 


‘more than usual hondurs.10% 9% o ylintst eH“ ateftys 
-' After’ this’ triumph, [Albert lagaite'setrout /tootravelo; He,-vistted 
Holland, staid ‘some’ tithe there; andothem proceeded, tor Italy;,,, At 
Bologna ‘he ‘mét Raffaelle, for whomeheshadoalwayssthe greatest 
yadmiration. | They "had ' already corresponded) and! vexchangedy/pic- 
“tures, A pleasant fhecting it ‘must have ‘been! between :these two 
‘great men, whose Benius fornied2such iatstréngocontrast; ) Diizer at 
‘this time was tenownéd a9 Gf" engraveroom copper land: on, wood. 
He was probably’ the first 'wood-engraverlonrecdrdes Itds said, that, 
in executing his numerous désigns; he founch workingon copper, too 
“tedious a procéss, and theréfore coriceived the plan|ofengraving on 
“wood.” Fre’ desigticd ‘and’ éngravedoon wood) thirty-six; illustrations 
of the life of Christ, which were’so beautiful and:so muchesteemed, 
"that forgérs ‘dtésé to imitate thei® OnerMarci Antonio Franc a 
- Venetian, copied them, and! sald hisownospurious productions. as 
the’ originals of Albert’ Diet The German artist _hearing,of) this, 
immediately SeP6At6 Venieeeomplainedsto:the government ofthe 
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injury done him’ by Franci, and claimed redress. A lawsuit was 
commenced, by which the dishonest Franci was reduced ‘to beggary. 

He came to Albert Diirer, praying him to forgive the wrong, and 
excuse him from paying’ a fine which it was out of his power to raise, 
The generous artist not only pardoned, but assisted him, and /Franci 
erred no more. 

Albert: Diirer had a miserable home. To please his father, he 
had married a neighbour's daughter, whose violent temper ruined 
her husband’s peace. | She was a beautiful woman, and Albert painted 
her several times; particularly in his Madonnas. Her violence drove 
him from his own fireside, to seek elsewhere for the happiness which 
was there denied him. As we have seen, he travelled a great deal; 
when at home, it has been laid to his charge that he was’ prone: to 
intemperance, and to nightly carousals with his companions.: If 
so, itis sad to think that so fine a mind as Albert Diirer’s ‘should 
be thus degraded ; but; thinking of his domestic sorrows, he deserves 
our /pity as’ much’ as our condemnation. He’ lived in ‘a’ frugal 
manner at home, so that many considered him poor. He studied 
much ; and several works of his, written in Latin, were published at 
Nuremberg after his death. They were chiefly on subjects connected 
with art. 

Diirer was ‘ever/in high favour-with the great of his time: “He 
found ‘friends and patrons in the Emperor Maximilian, Charles V. 
of ‘Spain, and Ferdinand of Hungary. Maximilian gave him a 
patent of nobility, but there! is no account “of his ever assuming’ his: 
rank, Plain Albert Diirer, the goldsmith’s son of Nuremberg, is 
known to posterity as a great artist; no one ever thinks whether he 
bore a title or not. The emperor also gave hima pension, and 
loaded him with honours. ‘Thus in everything, except his cheerless 
home vand unhappy’ domestic’ life, Albert Diirer was happy. His 
paintings sare not very numerous ; his chief talent lay’ in ‘design; 
in which the fertility of his pencil was inconceivable. The ‘noble 
simplicity and grandeur’ of Albert: Diirer’s ‘ Apostles’ have passed 
into a proverb. 

» Excepting the love for-excess, which it is to be’ hoped ‘is’ exag- 
gerated ‘by his contemporaries, Albert Diirer was in ‘private life a 
good man, He was a strict Protestant, honest'‘and candid in’ his 
worldly dealings, and irreproachable in his principles... ‘He died at 
Nuremberg, April 6, 1528, 


CORREGGIO. 


CORREGGIO was) one of the many great: men to whom fame came 
only after: death. His life was passed. in) comparative obscurity; so! 


that those who would seek for his history must find it in! his works 
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alone, Even the date of his birth is uncertain ; but it was between 
the years 1490 and 1494. His real name was Antonio Allegri ; but, 
like most of the painters of his time, he took his:surname from the 
name of his birthplace, Correggio in Modena. , Nothing can be a 
better (proof of the unambitious stay-at-home career of Correggio 
than the impenetrable obscurity that rests over the details,of his 
life. .. He) had attracted | the notice of no authoritative: judges / or 
powerful patrons, and, almost nothing regarding him. is) on: records 
But when,the/merits, of the works he left behind him began. to be 
found, out,,a whole crop of legendary stories sprung up to fill the 
place,of genuine) biography. To begin with, he was represented)as 
haying) been, of humble, origin. and having lived. in poverty, often 
verging, on absolute ‘want, to the end. of his days ; and the: most 
pathetic incidents are related with minute circumstantiality.... Thus, 
in regard to his wonderful fresco on) the cupola: of theicathedral of 
Parma, it was gravely told that the mean and cold-hearted dignitaries 
with whom the artist.had to deal could not see its merits, and that 
when. Correggio came:to receive payment for his. finished work, that 
he might joyfully take home the price of his labours to his poverty- 
stricken family, the canons, found: fault with the picture, and finally 
refused to give him more than half of the paltry sum originally 
promised. Correggio’s necessities were too overpowering to allow 
him.to.debate the point. He took the money, which his mean patrons 
paid.all in copper coins.|/ Correggio| took the heavy burden on ‘his 
shoulders, . His home was six or eight miles from Parma, and he 
had to.walk that distance under the burning heat of an Italian sun, 
laden with the weight of the copper, his heart sinking with despond- 
ency. He reached his, cottage at last, and, thirsty and exhausted, 
drank, plentifully, of some water which ‘his children’ brought... He 
was' immediately seized with a fever, and lay down on his straw-bed,| 
from-whence he never rose. -In three days Antonio Correggio was) 
no more. 

Now, there are still in existence registered) documents) which 
completely disprove all this. From these records it appears that 
there. were, frequent conveyances of sums of money, houses, and 
portions of land among Correggio’s immediate relations ; in’ parti- 
cular, Pelegrino, Correggio’s father, who survived his son (Correggio 
died. in, 1534), left, among other legacies a considerable sum to his 
grand-daughter, and made his grandson his residuary legatee: 
Another of these documents reveals the very sum he received for 
his frescos in the cathedral of Parma—namely, a thousand ducats, 
5 apne perhaps to two or three thousand pounds at the present 

ay. 

It is not known with certainty who were Correggio’s instructors 
in, art. . In\fact, he is represented by some as never having hada 
master, or, been in a studio. He never had ‘an: opportunity: of 
studying the antique, and the works of his great contemporaries 
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were as unknown to him as he was to them. Nature was his only 
guide, and his art an inspiration. All this is manifest exaggeration. 
It has been pointed out that the city of Correggio was not altogether 
without a taste for thé arts} andi thad vhadiisome tolerably good 
painters before Correggio; and that if there were no specimens of 
the. actual antique; or! thes pictures) ofithe sgredt :moderns mastersy 
there:could hardly fail:torbe!:castsnof thexone, and tolerable | copies: 
ofthe other. |i There is éven axstory- of: Correggio having:seenzat: 
Bologna: Raffaelle’s i glorious: picture,-of /fSt)Ceeilia,)-and, jafter'con-} 
templating «iti for sdme time, exclaiming: Fhtoo-am a painter ¢? but: 
the:storys probably:a fictions: Beithat ds ibsmay, it seems; to:be} 
the truth that Correggio was less dependent on those-thatuient! 
before him: thamperhaps?any other great:painter; and ithat |his:style 
is) peculiarly: his owniseHel excelledin Icolotrings:not2gorgeous: or; 
dazzling; but sweets and2cool, and {harmonious) tints.;clHis:picturest 
Tookias if dippediin:the freshness ofsearly dawni ,Correggio painted’ 
children with: surpassing grace:and/ beauty ;: and: his:Madonnas, have 
aniangelic sweetness; awhbich no artistohas) excelled :except Rafiaelley 
Hfswebmay:judgevofia painter's: own disposition -by:the character: 
stdmped»uponrhis! works; Corregeio mustihaveibeén most gentlé:and 
lovable, withia mind) full of-everything thatishgood|andibeautiful, 
Oné:cam fancy: him/casoa ekind/ father playing ‘amonghis) childreng 
and:catching from them the natural, graces whichse aftenwardsofirtdd, 
imperishably lonchis-canvas.io 22s: dd ,equors isv odt to 

Annibal: Garacciy: who; fifty: iyears: after: visited Resmaganlicant 
the works of Antonio, says:: ‘ Everything: that: I: seesastonishes me, 
particularly :thei;colouring y and beauty: ofthe icchildreit, who:divey 
breathe, and-smile.avith!so much: sweetness and) vivacity, thatsitds 
impossible toirefrain from» partaking im their enjoymentaisMy HeantZ 
howéver)<is:ready! to ibreakowhemod refléct -oh theiunhappy fate! of 
pdér Coreggio,/and cto) think that:so-iwonderfulzai man; whesought: 
ratherstozbe called anangel,-should yhaverendéd chis;day$i miserablyi 
ixicd-country where: Hisotalentsaveré never known, Titianjswho saw 
the frescos! inthezcathedrakhof-Rarmaia fewnyears, aftexCorreggio’s 
death;is:ireported ito, ane Lenclasnaell 5 are linefobitamok would: 
be,Corteggio; + jaisq o3 5 2 yaisd. baslead 

In one of the most ‘diffieudt: alemgntil on ‘painting, Correggio, is 
considered névet’ to.have been excelled snatnely, iohédra-oscuroycas. it 
isstechnically called 5: ithatlisy:the axt) of:representing light, in, shadow. 
and:shadow: imdight»s$o ithatotheoparts,in shadow shall ‘still have, 
the clearness-and warmth of those, inidight,.and, those inlight the: 
depthand softness of thosecinshadow.| One) of theimost, admired: 
smalldpioturesioin the world, is; Bobeecea hBetpitento Magdaleng; 
well dehosuncto. albini engravingsie:A is .susdiq 52 teins off mr 
99 uyjoiq oni dtiw bsideilsb ba t 1svoozif 
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ocBDAN SeHiOL BEA Nis + 


FRom® theseogreat iItalianand Germanjartists we mow: tuin: to: one! 
whose life! works weomay almost<claim as English, though: he 
waschimselfyof foreignobirth+Hans Holbein iWhile,ounderdthe 
fostering ‘of. these great someone art waseadvancing! towardssperfed? 


tion inbtalyyin England it was'scaicely-heardof: Holbeiniwas; the 
fixst oartisbin ‘England, the! réstowere‘only! limiersoof caricatured! 
Human’! faces}2o1! tnsbasqeb « a gor10D: isd} divi oft 
o!Mans' Holbeiw-was'‘bornjatBaselin 1498; orj/according:to some, 
im 1495 \Hisifather,JohnoH olbéein, was himself*an artist, though of 
low orders! however, he instructed ‘his somas'far as lay: in Hisspowert 
Whenvery2young, Hans) paintetd a spicture ofors the ctown+halbcof 
Basel,and ‘two othersfor the fish=market cof ‘this his: native:place. 
They ‘wete!two unusual‘subjécts+a “Dance vof Peasants, and the 
renowned “Dance of Death? ‘This: strange picture: attracted> unit 
versal! attention! “It<figured Death as a grisly skeleton; leading:the 
dance with childhood; youth, and! old/age» the beauty ofivoman; the 
strength» of ‘manhood,: and’ the feebleness “of “old age; “being alike 
whirled along in the arms “of ‘Deathi':The vigour ‘and effectiveness 
of the various groups, the quaintness of-the‘idea,/and the ‘strange 
but-solemn moral conveyed, won-for the! young-artist great |praise/\ 
Not long) afterwards there’camean English nobleman to: Basel. 
He‘ saw Holbein’s pictitres; and ‘earnestly invited him ito ‘Englands 
where! att, such as’ itwas,-began’to meet with! great encouragement. 
But°Holbein, devoted to youthful folliess; cared ‘little xfor hisifuture 
welfaré, and-declined the offer: Some years)after; hémarried:y these 
new caresy with: his!'dww extravagance, kept him svery2poor, ‘He; 
listened! wine Spares Erasmus*wvhen ‘he.!advised hithtocseizeo:the: 
former rejected opportunity;/and proceed *to* England. 1 Holbein's! 
violent-tempered wife» madé hischome! miserable; so:that he felt less! 
reluctance! to! depart) oHé /left Basel, and °proceedéd tony his: way: to 
England, being so poor, that he was obliged to paint ‘at each town! 
to gai money for his\traveHing:expensesi onwards; orl} lo ono al 
'' Asstory-is-told ‘of Holbein like thatiof Giotto.0i While stayingsiat 
Strasbourg,' ‘he! came'tora-painter: there iforlémploymentandowas' 
desired ‘to shew what he could’ execute. ::Holbein swent away, ‘began 
and completed a'very good picture, then painted arbeecupom lit iw 
the! most conspictious part) Heleft the picture at this artist’s: house) 
procured ynoney’ ‘elséwhere;and went on this way from”Strasbourg? 
The artist seeing the picture, at first? took the bee for acrealvbney 
then discovering his error, and delighted with the picture, sent every- 
where for the unknown young man who could paint so well. The 
search was fruitless, for Holbein was far on his journey, leaving 
at 
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behind the,,clever picture, which; with :his: usual carelessness, he 
entirely disregarded. 

Arrived in England, after almost begging his way thither, Holbein 
presented to Sir Thomas! More the letter of his friend Erasmus. 
Lhis.great and good man. immediately received him into his ‘own 
house, where the artist resided, a contented and honoured inmate, 
for three years, Holbein one day, talking to his patron ‘about his 
early life, informed Sir Thomas how he had long before been invited 
to England by ai nobleman... The chancellor was’ anxious! to’ know 
his name, but Holbein had entirely: forgotten it. ‘However; said 
he, ‘I remember his face so} well, that I think I could draw his 
likeness from memory. He did so },and: More immediately recog- 
nised the noble and gallant poet, the young’ Earl of Surrey. 

Sir, Thomas now. thought, of introducing Hans) Holbein tothe 
king, Henry VIII.;. but) it) required»some ‘skill not to offend the 
capricious and self-opinionated monarch. \' More hungiall Holbein’s 
best works, disposed in the best order, round his own hallat Chelsea, 
and then invited the king to a grand entertainment. Henry was’ so 
charmed with the sudden view of so many good: pictures, that he 
inquired if the artist were alive. 

“He is here, so please your-Grace, cried the glad and kind-hearted 
Sir Thomas, pointing out Hans Holbein, whom the king immediately 
took into his service and especial favour, with: a salary of two 
hundred florins per annum. 

Holbein was now a courtier and favourite of the fickle Henry: no 
enviable position. His first patron, Sir Thomas, soon after fell a 
victim to that cruel monarch; yet, strange enough, it wrought no 
change in Holbein’s position aticourt. ‘Perhaps the real cause of 
this is best elucidated by an anecdote of Holbein at the time, which 
proves the opinion of Henry with: régard ‘to ‘him: Anobleman of 
high rank came ‘to visit the painter one day-when hewas particularly 
engaged drawing! from the life: «Holbein sent! to request that ‘his 
lordship would defer the honouv of his visit.- The nobleman, indig- 
nantiat what he considered am affront, went up-stairs and broke‘ open 
the door of\ the :painting-room.; Holbein met him, andin-a great 
rage pushed his intrusive visitor from the top of the stairs ‘to ithe 
bottom. Calm reflection soon shewed to the artist’ the danger in 
which he ‘stood ; he went immediately to the king and told the whole 
story. Soon after, the»exasperated’ nobleman /appeated,’ to’ claim 
vengeance for the wrong. Henry ordered the painter to ask pardon, 
which Holbein did; but nothing short) of ‘his life would satisfy the 
enraged patrician, He declared this ; upon which the king’s manner 
changed, and he sternly replied :-*My lord duke, you have now not 
to.deal with Holbein, but with me. Whatever you do: against him, 
shall fall tenfold on your own head. I can, whenever I please, make 
seven-lords out of seven ploughmen: but out of seven lords I cannot 


make-one Holbein,’ 
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After the death of Queen Jane Seymour; a new bride was proposed 
to Henry. Holbein was sent to Flanders to take her portrait ;' but 
she\was rejected by the king of ‘England.': He drew the picture of 
Anne, of Cleves, in which he flattered her so much, that Henry, 
charmed with her supposed beauty, married her: But the reality 
was found much inferior to'the portrait) and Holbein’s want of truth 
caused, the: death of his friend; Thomas Cromwell, who had’ urged 
the union 5: yet/still the fortunate artist kept the royal'favour.  — 

Hans Holbein was universal in his capabilities; he painted equally 
well in. oil, water-colours, and distemper, large pictures, or miniatures. 
He worked with great quickness, and his diligence was indefatigable. 
He, painted| many portraits of his) royal master, and of Henry’s 
numerous consorts, together with some historical pictures. ‘There is 
aiconsiderable collection: of his: paintings in the palace at Hampton 
Court,;. All his works! were executed with the left hand. 

Holbein ‘spent ‘the latter part of ‘his life entirely in England, and 
died.in) London: of the plague; before he had reached his ‘sixtieth 
year. What became: of his ill-tempered wife is not known. Hans 
Holbein. neverican be called a great painter;/there is a ludicrous 
formality even in his best pictures. They are valuable, however, as 
authentic portraits of the great in the stirring times in which his lot 
fell, Holbein has also the praise: of being in England, as Cimabue 
was in Italy,:the reviver ofvart. 


TITIANGOVEC ELLIO, 


THE, birthplace of Titian, or: Tiziano, as:his countrymen entitle the 
first| of Venetian. colourists, was Tai,a: village ‘on: the Piave; inthe 
Venetian States... His» father’s' name’ was Vecellio, but little» or 
nothing is known of his parents and his early life.. Even the-yeat 
in.which -he|was-born. is disputed, some ‘giving 1477; others ‘14803 
but, these: matters: are) of, lesser importance, \ Whether rich or'poor, 
of noble: \or- peasant lineage, Titian was one of’ the greatest of the 
Italian, painters; jod 
At ten years, of age, the boy was taken from the country to live 
with, an; uncle sat; Venice. This) worthy relative, struck with ‘his. 
nephew’s talent in painting, procured instruction for him. His first 
master was Sebastiano, Zuccati, of whose mediocrity: the fact that 
he) is only. remembered. by posterity as the early teacher of Titian, 
gives sufficient proof. Afterwards, the boy was placed under ‘the 
care of Giovanni Bellini, a name of higher note, though still not 
very celebrated, I 
This Giovanni Bellini was, one of three—a father and two'sons== 
who were the founders of the Venetian school of arty’ Of these; the 
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elder brother, Giovanni, was much the best artist. He was highly 
esteemed in his own country, and his fame even reached to Constan- 
tinople. The Ottoman emperor, Mohammed II., sent a request to 
him, inviting him thither; but the Venetian senate valued their 
painter too highly to part with him: they sent his elder brother, 
Gentile, to the Turkish sovereign. Mohammed courteously received 
his guest, shewed him all honour, and employed him to paint several 
pictures, Among these was one, the subject of which was the 
“Beheading of St John the Baptist” The emperor was one day 
looking at this, and pointed out to the artist some error which he 
fancied he perceived. To enforce his arguments, Mohammed had a 
black slave brought in and decapitated in his presence!. This very 
despotic mode of proving a disputed question in art so terrified the 
painter, that he never knew peace until he contrived to escape from 
his polite host, and returned in safety to his own country and his 
brother Giovanni. 

After this digression about Titian’s first instructors, we must return 
to the young pupil himself. He advanced gradually in his studies, 
surpassing his fellow-student Giorgione, though the latter was no 
insignificant rival, and even arousing the jealousy of Bellini himself, 
When only eighteen, Titian painted a portrait of a Venetian noble- 
man called Barbarigo. This work gained much applause for the 
young artist, whose name was the first known beyond the limits of 
the studio of Bellini. Another of his early pictures was ‘Christ 
Paying the Tribute-money.’ In this he competed successfully with 
Albert Diirer, whose style was so different to the one which Titian 
afterwards made his own. 

At this period of Titian’s life, he admired.so much the hard dry 
German style, that he invited artists from that country: to’his house; 
and became their assiduous pupil; but a time was soon coming in 
which a new light was to dawn upon him. \It;is said ‘that Titian’s 
friend and fellow-pupil Giorgione was the first to break through the 
trammels of Bellini’s formal style, which-both had hitherto‘so rigidly 
followed. However, fora long, time -he and 'Titian painted in con+> 
junction; thus laying the foundation of that gorgeoussmanner of: 
colouring in which;they haye neyer-been surpassed, and which! their 
pupils_ 
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Jaid the celebrated Venetian school. jo fi of enw 
But; jealousy :intervened, to pbreak, the union of cthese!twor 
masters, They quarrelled, and separated; andpwhile they lived; the: 


friendship thus. severed. was mever, renewed, | On .whosel-sidesthis«: 


great! 


imitated, creating upon,the; groundwork which’ Bellinijhad! 


) 


rivalry began cannot now be known); butitsisoprebable thatthe’! ' 


wrong Jay with.Giorgione,,.as,-he;was ;.certainly théoinferior’ artist OF 


3 


the two, and Titian..is.represented)as:-beinglin private lifeiaimostis 


amiable character,,.It is.always sad to have, tonote these rivalries U0 

and dissensions. between, men ,of jgenius; | While Giorgione lived hes 

was in agreat measure an, obstacle to Titian’s, rise! to fortune ;>but?s 
by 
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hedied! nrasai, and there was!no! longer any éomipetiter' to ‘share- 
therpalm WithbVeeelliouove sarsi 2id bas yilmuo9 awo Se ete 
Soom after,sAlfonso, 'Duketof'Ferraray invited the! artist’ thither?! : 
andrforthisy generousupatron of! /art!ché "paitited" the: celebrated ** 
‘Bacthus arido Aviadne? which “ds! new ie the! British “National 
Galleryso1 At Perrara, ‘too: Titiah formed a’strony frieridship' for : 
Atiostey: with) whom he ‘interchanged tributes “Of ‘adinitation ;’ the” 
pesticelebratingyhim inthe! Orlando Purioto, iw retuth for-a portrait’ 
which the artist painted of Ariosto(s 911) ailol tc to gaton sco” 
‘Titian’s:-fameawasinow established /'and yétwealth did ‘not ‘come 
inspropottion:toiréviownionHelwas’ stilla' poor man; ‘though ‘he was 
received as ai friend: by ‘nobles°and! princes.” ‘Perhaps' ‘he ‘hid “his 
poverty>through: pride, so‘ that) ib-wever’ camé't6 ‘the knowledge of 
theser this spatronso “Howevér, it! iso asserted” that in '1530, when 
Titidn’simameiwascknown! all over’Italy) thé /aitist himself was! in 
the deepest poverty. This was discovered by a friend, Peter Aretine,“ 
who:considerately ‘mentioned: the painter to the Etiperor Charles 'V. 
as,@ Subjectrfor: hissgenerositysi° Charles knew how to’ ‘assist’ zenius:” 
without wounding) its sdelicacyso' He employed Titian to paint ‘his’< 
portrait, for: whichihe paid“hint a'suni far above ‘any’ the artist ‘had’ 
evenideceivedonaV s to jisitiog 6 poe o ELS, ig ed Se sod 
Krom Bologna, where the emperor was, Titian proceeded to Manttia’™ 
and Romé,:being honourably received’at both edurts, aid using his) 
penciliadvantageously, chiefly in portraits of the great and noble of | 
the day, |i: He-then rejoinedCharles'V.; who had returted to Madrid; | 
in ayhich city! Titian passed: three! years. INGE OPO EUS Data 
One of the most pleasant things that we Havein Titian’s life ‘is’ 
theJongsand/intimate friendship that’ 'subsisted between him and. 
hisoroyal pdteon;: Charles, the ‘great emperor of Spain.” From’ he? 
time ofi the) painter's; first introduction ‘to ‘hiny at" Bologna, Charles 
evernregarded shimas:iai friend /anditréeated hint “4 “An ual, ® ot 
long after this firstacquaintance, whew the emperor h aisha ‘the! 
Jealihisy iof his icourtiérs:by’ placing Veeellio’ at ‘his ¥ight’ hand while’? 
riding, helmadejthei well-known ‘replys have many ‘nobles, but": 
only one ‘Witiangoou 2 ted} » mousbayvot ok gmt t : Eats A foi ea 
Another incident, which! aenioderi artist Has made thé’ Suibject! f° 
a fine! pictiire is recorded equally tothe praisé' of this Noble kings'¢ 
Charles was in the habit of payingo'T itian' frequent? visits in’ his” 
studio: watching! him while he! painted,°and ‘conversing with hit. _ 
Once; whilé thus <octupied, the! pencil fell from’ Titiah’s ‘hand; 't el 
empéroriteok tip, and presented it'to the wondering artist, saying = 
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much kindness to Titian. For him Vecellio painted the celebrated 
“Sleeping Venus.’ So highly did Philip regard this picture, that 
when his palace on the Prado was burned to the ground, his first 
anxious question was if the Titian Venus had been saved. He was 
answered in the affirmative. ‘Then,’ said the king, ‘every other 
Joss is trifling,’ 

Titian, now in the decline of life, at last left Madrid, and returned 
to his native Venice. Years seemed to abate nothing of his genius 
or execution, and one of his best pictures was painted at this time. 
It was a group of Ferdinand, king of the Romans, and_ his family. 
‘To paint it, Titian went to Innsbruck; but with the exception of 
this journey, during the remainder of his life the aged artist never 
left Venice. There he was honoured by all; so much so, that the 
Venetian senate had, by a public decree, exempted him from paying 
taxes. He was respected by his brother-artists, and was the friend 
of Michael-Angelo. The Emperor Henry III. paid Titian a visit in 
his old age. This personal honour was received with pleasure by the 
painter. He shewed his later works to the monarch, who admired 
one so much that he asked the price. Titian immediately presented 
it to Henry with the grace that one long used to courts well knew 
how to use. 

Thus Tiziano Vecellio lived to the age of nearly a hundred, 
practising his beloved art to the last, though his paintings at this 
advanced period of life, as might be expected, were inferior to those 
executed in the vigour of his genius. Nevertheless, there was much 
that was noble even in the worst of the productions: of Titian, He 
died of the plague in 1576, leaving behind him innumerable. testi- 
monials of his genius and diligence throughout, along life devoted 
to art. He was buried with public honours, such as.were due to the 
memory of aman like Titian Vecellio. 


SALVATOR ROSA. 


Inthe little village of Renella, situated. at) a short: distance from 
the lovely icity of Naples, lived-a, humble architect named Antonio 
Rosa.) At, the time; of which) we ,are writing, Italy .was) groaning 


ounder the’ tyranny -of foreign’ princes, who, levied taxes as. they 


pleased; and who kept the people in subjection) by;means.of foreign 
soldiers: and, domestic,spies.... Ignorance and. misery,. prevailed 
throughout, the’ land, agriculture.was, neglected,,.and trade,.and 


bcommerce were at a stand. ..No wonder, then, that Antonio Rosa 


suffered the most bitter poverty; his industry, was off no, avail, and 

his gains did not suffice for, the support-of his family, which consisted 

of| two -daughters.; \Towards,,the end, of, the year ;1615, our. hero, 
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Salvator Rosa, was born; and as the birth of a male child is, by the 
Neapolitans, considered an especial blessing, the parents regarded 
this event as an auspicious omen. Antonio’s next thought was to 
what trade he should bring up his boy. He had but one wish on 
the subject—namely, that his son should of be a painter; and 
effectually to prevent this, he yielded to his wife’s proposition of 
dedicating him to the church. Accordingly, he was baptised in the 
little church of Renella by the name of Salvator, or Saviour ; and 
as he became older, he was taught to recite prayers in Latin, and 
obliged to make his first attempts at reading in a book containing 
the Life of St Catherine. But all his parents’ teachings were 
unavailing ; the young Salvator could not master the difficulties of 
theology and philosophy, but bent the whole power of his mind to 
the study of nature. He rambled about the country, sketching the 
scenery around him on odd scraps of paper, and on his return home, 
was generally punished by a long task of Latin prayers, which he 
was desired to learn by heart. His biographer tells us, that once 
when he was forbidden to leave his room, he seized some half-burned 
sticks, and covered the walls with beautiful drawings, much to the 
annoyance of his mother, who condemned him to do penance by 
attending all the services of the church during Lent. It is said that 
he once carried his sticks instead of his prayer-book to church, and 
that he employed himself during service in filling every vacant place 
he could find with drawings, ‘The sticks were immediately burned 
by the priest ; and Antonio, resolving to place his son beyond the 
reach of temptation, sent him to one of the religious schools at 
Naples. The beauties of literature were now opened to him, and 
he devoted his whole attention to the study of the ancient poets ; 
but scarcely had he begun to enjoy these, when ‘he was obliged ‘to 
turn his thoughts to the history of martyrs and saints, andito the 
mysteries of theology. We do not know how he succeeded in these 
studies, but it is certain that he left college before his education was 
completed, and returned to the indigent home of his childhood. 
Salvator’s mind now took another bent. Naples was at this time 
the city of music. An English writer who’ resided there says ‘ that 
even the husbandmen played on the guitar, and took their fiddle to 
the fields with them, theréfore we cannot be surprised at finding our 
hero ‘following ‘the general ‘impulse.’ He >not’ only composed: the 
music, but also wrote the words’ of many songs\;/ and’ we findethat 
these were 80 popular, ‘ that even the spinners and’ knitters usédito 
chant them.’ His father and mother were! dismayed at:this’ newly 
awakened talent ; "but a yet greater disappointment was in-store for 
them, ‘for a‘ domestic ‘occurrence gave Salvator the opportunity of 
cultivating’ his nattiral talent, and“he became, what*his*father‘had 
determined he should’never be—a painter. © i Dovottwe 
The beauty of Salvator’ssister had captivated 'the heart ofia young 
artist named’ Francanzani, who, seeing signs of talent! inhis brother- 
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in-law, allowed him frequent access to his painting-room. Salvator’s 
future course was now decided: the obstacles which lay before him 
only served to excite his ardour; and in his eighteenth year, this 
peasant youth left his home to seek his fortune inthe world. He 
turned his steps towards the chain of mountains known by the name 
of the Abruzzi, in order to exercise his pencil among the recesses of 
these wild rocks. While wandering about here, he was taken prisoner 
by one of those troops of banditti which were at that time the terror 
of the neighbourhood. During his captivity, he is supposed to have 
exercised his pencil; and ‘there is at Paris a battle-piece, which 
shews, in its composition, that he certainly was not unacquainted 
with the mode in which these lawless people carried on their warfare. 
Whether Salvator escaped, or whether he was generously liberated 
from his captivity, is not known; but his Italian biographer informs 
us that he wandered about the country for some time, suffering the 
hardships of poverty. At length he returned home, and found his 
parents in a most miserable condition. A few days after, his father 
breathed his last in his arms, leaving to the young artist the task of 
supporting the family. Alas! his poverty was so great that he could 
not purchase the canvas on which to execute his designs: he was 
obliged to content himself with paper, and was accustomed to offer 
his productions to the keepers of stalls in one of the streets of Naples. 
The sum he received for them was hardly sufficient to buy bread for 
himself and his mother and sister; but nothing daunted, he steadily 
persevered, though too obscure to hope for the attention of any of 
the great painters who at that time flocked to Naples. At the head 
of these was Lanfranco, who had received an invitation to decorate 
the new church of Gesu. This man was one day riding through 
Naples, when he was struck by the beauty of a painting hanging at 
the door! of one of the small shops. He stopped, and ordered it to 
be ‘brought’ to him. The subject was ‘Hagar in the Wilderness ;” 
and the figure of the unfortunate woman was so’ beautiful, that Lan- 
franco’ was ‘convinced it was executed by a person of no ordinary 
talent. He inquired the name of the artist, and immediately com- 
manded his pupils to buy whatever paintings they found bearing 
the’name' of ‘ Salvatoriello,’ for such was the superscription on that 
of * Hagar’ 

The demand was now great for our hero’s pictures, and conse- 
quently his gains increased, and with these his industry and courage. 
But his path was not yet smooth. The pupils of Lanfranco became 
jealous of this new rival, and laughed at him for the poverty which 
had forced him to sell his pictures to so inferior a class of tradesmen. 
Salvator replied with bitter sarcasms: he wrote epigrams, and even 
set them to music, but only increased the number of his enemies 
thereby. He had but one friend, Falcone, a painter, whose talent 
lay in the representation of war-pieces. This man generously allowed 
Salvator to study with him, and even introduced him to the court- 
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painter, Spagnoletto: but all this did him no good; he could not 
obtain regular employment ; and famine attacked those for whom he 
was labouring. Determined to leave no chance of advancement 
untried, he resolved to go to Rome, and in his twentieth year he left 
the sunny town of Naples. He entered the ‘ Eternal City’ with his 
portfolio in his hand, and took up his abode in a small inn, with 
hardly money enough to defray his necessary expenses.- Here he 
remained for some time, taking sketches of the country round, which 
he sold to the Jews for a paltry sum. His spirits at last became 
damped, his hopes blasted, and a terrible fever laid him on a bed of 
sickness. He was kindly taken care of by one of the charitable 
institutions in Rome. His life was saved; but his attendants recom- 
mended his returning to his native air, as the only means of pre- 
serving his health. 

On reaching home, Salvator found that poverty had driven his 
mother to take refuge with her brother, and that his sister and her 
husband Francanzani were in the deepest misery. He resolutely 
determined to battle against misfortune; and, actuated by family 
affection, he entered with fresh zeal on his employment. The painters 
of Naples were, however, still his enemies, and their malice spared 
no opportunity of injuring him. Falcone stood his friend; but how 
could one person stem the tide of popular feeling? Salvator’s health 
and spirits were fast yielding ‘to the influence of despair, when the 
Cardinal Brancaccia sent to Naples for a young man to take charge 
of his household. A young fellow-student of our hero’s was appointed 
to this situation, and haying always, entertained a respect for Salva- 
tor, asked him to accompany him to Rome, and gave him an apart- 
ment.in,the cardinal’s house. Here he worked night and day,;, but 
for some, months after his, arrival, he did not succeed,in procuring 
the patronage of.any one able to. rescue him from his obscure situa- 
tion... Atlastyhe;was presented to, the cardinal, who, at.once discern- 
ing the talents of the artist, gave him orders. to,paint the portico, of 
the. Brancaccia, palace_in, fresco., He succeeded so, well, that-he-was 
employed to, paint an, altar-piece; forthe, church of Viterbo. }One:day,: 
while he was,at work upon.this, he attracted, the,attention-of Antonio, 
Abbati, one; of the fashionable. poets. of the, day, who, ever,remained; 
a steady friend to him, having been pleased not only with his. talents, 
but with-his modesty, and. gentleness. yoyo yon epw beech ofT 

_4\$,sggn.as Salvator had finished this,task, he returned to,Naples; 
where.he found his brother-attists still quarrelling, one with, another 
Meanwhile the ‘patrons of art) at)Rome.-had. instituted,(two public; 
exhibitions, of paintings. in, that city,.and,.a, picture, which, Salvator! 
had, sent,.to. a friend at Rome was, placed.~in; the jhall,-of,exhibition? 
It-decided this, fate > the, best judges placed.it,aboye-the paintings of 
Titian, in merit, and, nought,was heard but praises,;and} applause’ | 
No. sooner. did. these reach our, hero than -hequitted Naples, and) 
hired.a house,in Rome, where he received thejvisits, and: secured. the’ 
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friendship, of all the great men of the day. Not only as a painter 


was he admired, but as a poet, a musician, and a man of general 
knowledge and acquirement. 

In the midst of these happy days arrived the Carnival of 1639. 
The Carnivals of Rome were then, as now, very famous, and all the 
great men of the day contributed to the general amusement. Plays 
were performed, and cars were drawn through the streets, in which 
were men wearing masks, who danced, sung, and acted. Among 
these, at the Carnival to which we allude, was an. actor, who 
announced himself as a Signor Formica from Naples. He attracted 
the attention of all present by his wit, eloquence, and, above all, by 
his songs, which he accompanied with the lute, Various were the 
conjectures as to who or what this Signor Formica really was ; 
and what was the surprise of the people when, on the last day of 
the Carnival, he removed his mask, and displayed the well-known 
features of Salvator Rosa, the painter ! 

All Rome was now filled with his fame, and there was no longer 
any doubt of his obtaining that high rank which his ambition had 
so long desired in vain. No sooner was the Carnival past, than 
Salvator applied himself with increased diligence to his art, and 
numerous and beautiful were the pictures sent forth from his easel. 
Poverty was now unknown to him, and he became remarkable for 
the elegance of his dress and habits. Men of talent flocked around 
him, and his musical acquirements procured him admittance into the 
highest society. Orders for pictures increased in number, and he 
was at the height of his fame, when he received intelligence that his 
countrymen, the Neapolitans, headed by the fisherman Masaniello, 
had. rebelled against the foreign tyrants who had so long held them 
in subjection. Shutting up his dwelling, he started immediately for 
his native city, and joining the insurgents, became one of Masaniello’s 
best: soldiers. The rebellion was quelled by the death of its leader, 
and Salvator and his friend Falcone escaped to Rome. 

No sooner was his return made known, than his friends crowded 
around him, and he detailed, without any regard to prudence, the 
events in which he had borne a share. With his mind: heated by 
ideas of liberty and patriotism, he published several satires, and ‘even 
painted and exhibited two pictures in the highest degree satirical, 
and even libellous. One of the cardinals took offence, and had. it 


not’been for the intervention of a friend, Salvator would! have been 


thrown into'a dungeon. This friend, Giovanni dei Medici,.offered 
him an abode at Florence, and thither he fled. That city was the 
residence of most of the celebrated men of the age, and Salvator 
found himself received with triumph by all.» He still continued: his 
professional labours, and the prices of his pictures became exorbitant. 

At length our hero became weary of Florence, and in the year 
1652 he returned to Rome: his enemies were either dead or dis- 
persed, and he was again received with honour, and employed to 
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paint even by foreign monarchs; but fresh persecutions arose, and 
again he fled to Florence. While there, he turned his attention to 
etching, and produced some most beautiful engravings. 

Soon after this, Salvator returned to Rome to die. His faculties 
were becoming dimmed, his energy was gone, and he sunk into a 
state of complete listlessness. Disease was found to exist, and the 
case was declared incurable. He suffered fearful pain for several 
days, and at last, just as the priest was about to administer the 
sacrament to him, he breathed his last, aged fifty-eight. His body 
lay in ‘state in the church of Santa Maria, and was afterwards 
interred in the vestibule of that edifice. .A monument was erected 
to his memory, and his bust was placed upon his tomb. We will 
finish this short notice by a few remarks upon his character, given 
by one of his biographers. ‘He was a man full of warm affections ; 
tender to those whom he loved; charitable, gracious, and generous ; 
an enemy to falsehood, and eminent in whatever he turned his 
attention to.’ Here, then, we will take our leave of one of the most 
extraordinary men the world has ever produced; one whose life is 
an evidence to us of the power which determination and perseverance 
have in overcoming obstacles, and in leading man to even the 
highest pinnacle of fame. 


VELASQUEZMURILLO. 


DID space permit, biographic sketches and anecdotes of many 
other painters of eminence might be given. Among the great artists 
left unnoticed are Tintoretto and Rembrandt, but some account of 
these will be found elsewhere in this series.* Van Dyck, eminent for 
his portraits, Rubens, the great master of the Flemish school of 
painting, and Claude-Gelée of Lorraine, whose landscapes aré of 
unsurpassed beauty, might well also find a place in our list. Lastly, 
we might select for notice Velasquez and Murillo, who unitedly gave 
the highest reputation to Spanish art. 

Velasquez (born 1599) rose, like all great painters, by an earnest 
self-dependence and study of nature. In this latter respect his 
tastes led him towards the grotesque. He painted peasants at their 
occupations, beggars lounging about the city, and natural objects, to 
all of which his pencil gave truth and vividness, whatever might be 
said of the subjects. There is a picture of his, painted at this time, 
representing a ragged old aguwador, or water-carrier, giving water out 
of his barrel to a boy, which is much admired. Some of his friends 
tried to persuade him to pursue a higher style of art; but Velasquez 


* See Nos, 118 and 136, 
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always replied, that, in painting, the first requisites were strength and 
fidelity, and that delicacy would follow after. Velasquez devoted 
himself to no master in particular as soon as he had acquired the 
practice of his art. He adopted what was good in the style of others: 
bis defects were certainly his own. While thus educating himself 
for the profession he had chosen, the young man wisely did not 
neglect the cultivation of his mind. He read and studied deeply ; 
thus in the best manner qualifying himself for a high position in his 
art. Rarely, indeed, does an uneducated man make a first-rate 
artist, whatever may be his natural gifts. The paintings of Velasquez 
are little known in England, consisting chiefly of portraits and 
ecclesiastical pieces ; but they are highly valued in his own country. 
He died in 1660, 

Murillo, the greatest of all the Spanish painters, was born at 
Seville in 1618. He early manifested a strong taste for art, and 
having received a little instruction, he began to support himself by 
painting banners and small pictures for exportation to America. In 
that business he obtained full employment; but, inspired with 
higher desires, he resolved to go to Italy for improvement. His 
means, however, were totally inadequate to meet the expenses of 
such a journey. Yet, when does real genius fail in resources? 
Collecting all his means, he bought a quantity of canvas, divided it 
into a number of pieces, upon which he painted subjects of devotion 
and flowers, and, with the produce of the sale of these, set out upon 
his journey, unknown to his relations and friends. On his arrival at 
Madrid, he waited on Velasquez, who treated him with the greatest 
kindness, and procured him employment of the highest kind. He 
did not, therefore, require to go to Italy, but continued to work and 
study in his own country.. Many of the pictorial embellishments of 
the Escurial and other royal palaces were by his hand. Latterly, 
the career of Murillo was brilliant. His paintings, chiefly Scripture 
pieces, are full of inexpressible sweetness, and are now of the greatest 
value. One of his finest productions is in the gallery of paintings 
at Dulwich, near London, and is alone worthy of a pilgrimage to 
lovers of art. Murillo died in 1682, having shewn in his life that 
earnest perseverance, along with proper natural qualifications, will 
surmount all professional, besides many other difficulties. 
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wLEXANDER SELKIRK, the undoubted original of 
(§ Defoe’s celebrated character, Robinson Crusoe, was 
Py born in the year 1676, in the village of Largo, on the 
Ra) Southern coast of the county of Fife in Scotland. The 
t sameay Name of Selkirk (or Selcraig, which was the old mode 
of spelling it, and which the subject of our narrative did not exchange 
for Selkirk till after leaving his native place to go to sea) is not an 
uncommon one in the village, the population of which now consider- 
ably exceeds two thousand. John Selkirk, the father of Alexander, 
was a thriving shoemaker, who lived in a house of his own, which 
has since been pulled down, at the west end of the town. He appears 
to have been a man of strict temper, respected for his steady and 
religious character, and, like the majority of Scottish parents at that 
time, a severe disciplinarian in his family. The name of his wife, 
the mother of our hero, was Euphan Mackie, also, it would seem, a 
native of Largo, and reported by tradition to have been the very 
contrast of her husband in her parental conduct—as yielding and 
indulgent as he was rigorous. In the case of Alexander, however, 

there was a special reason why Mrs Selkirk should prove a kind 

and pliant mother. Not only was she considerably advanced in 

years at the time of his birth, but, by a chance not very common, he 

was her seventh son, born without an intermediate daughter, and 

therefore destined, according to an old Scottish superstition, to come 

to great fortune, and make a figure in the world. Mrs Selkirk, good 


easy woman, firmly believed this, and made no doubt that her son 
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Sandie was to be the great man of the family. He was therefore 
her pet ; and the greater part of her maternal care, in respect to his 
education, consisted in confidential discourses with him by the fire- 
side when the rest of the family were absent, and in occasional con- 
sultations how they should screen some little misdemeanour from 
the eyes of his father. 

Young Selkirk was a clever enough boy, and quickly learned alk 
that was taught at the school of his native town. Besides reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, he is said to have made considerable pro- 
gress in navigation—a branch of knowledge likely to be of some 
repute in Largo, not only on account of its being a sea-coast town, 
with a considerable fishing population, but also in consequence of 
its having been the birthplace and property of Sir Andrew Wood, a 
distinguished Scottish admiral of the preceding century, whose nau- 
tical fame and habits must have produced considerable impression 
on it. At all events, whether owing to the ideas he received at 
school, or to the effect on his mind of the perpetual spectacle of the 
sails in Largo Bay, and of his constant association with the Largo 
fishermen, Selkirk early determined to follow a seafaring life. Either 
out of a disposition to let the boy have his own will, or as thinking 
the life of a sailor the likeliest way to the attainment of the great 
fortunes which she anticipated for her son, his mother favoured his 
intention; his father, however, opposed it strenuously, and was 
anxious, now that his other sons were all settled in life, that his 
youngest should remain at home, and assist him in his own trade. 
This and young Selkirk’s wayward and obstinate conduct seem to 
have kept him and his father perpetually at war ; and a descendant 
of the family used to shew a walking-stick which the old man is 
said to have applied to the back of his refractory son, with the affir- 
mation : ‘A whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass, and a rod for the 
fool’s back? Notwithstanding the boy’s restless character, respect 
for his father’s wishes kept him at home for a considerable time: a 
father’s malediction being too awful a thing for even a seventh son 
to brave with impunity. 

The first thirteen years of Selkirk’s life coincide with the hottest 
period of the religious persecutions in Scotland. He would be about 
three years of age at the time of the assassination of Archbishop 
Sharp, which took place at not a very great distance from Largo ; 
and the chief subject of interest, during his boyhood, in Fife, as in 
the other counties of Scotland, was the position of the church, then 
filled by Episcopalian and indulged clergy, greatly to the disgust of 
the people. What part old Selkirk and his family may have taken 
during the time when it was dangerous to shew attachment to Pres- 
bytery—whether they professed themselves Covenanters, or whether, 
as is more probable, they yielded a reluctant attendance at the parish 
church—cannot be ascertained ; but the following entry in the parish 
records of Largo, referring to the year 1689, immediately after the 
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Revolution had sealed the restoration of Presbytery in Scotland,. 
will shew that if they did attend the parish church, it was not out of 
lukewarmness to the popular cause, or affection for the established 
clergyman : ‘ Sabbath, 1689.—Which day, the minister being 
obstructed in his duty, and kept out of the church by a great mob 
armed with staves and bludgeons, headed by John Selkirk, divided 
what money there was amongst the poor, and retired from his charge.’ 
John Selkirk, who thus signalised himself by heading the mob for 
the expulsion of the conforming clergyman, was the eldest brother 
of our hero, who, however, is reported himself to have testified his 
enthusiasm by flourishing a stick with the other boys. This outburst 
of Presbyterian zeal freed Largo from the unpopular clergyman, and 
in a short time in it, as well as in the other parishes of Scotland, the 
Presbyterian rule was re-established. 


SELKIRK GOES TO SEA—RETURNS TO LARGO—INCURS KIRK 
CENSURE FOR QUARRELSOME CONDUCT, 


One of the first youths in Largo to experience the stricter discipline 
of Presbytery, whose restoration he had celebrated, was Alexander 
Selkirk. His high spirits, and want of respect for any control, led 
hin, it would appear, to be guilty of frequent misbehaviour during 
divine service ; for under date the 25th of August 1695 is the follow- 
ing entry in the parish records : ‘ Alexander Selcraig, son of John 
Selcraig, elder, cited to appear before the session for indecent con- 
duct in church.’ This seems to have been more than our hero, now 
in his nineteenth year, could submit to. The elder’s son to appear 
before the session, and be rebuked for laughing in church! Within 
twenty-four hours after this terrible citation, the young shoemaker 
was gone ; he had left Largo and the land of kirk-sessions behind 
him, and was miles away at sea. When the kirk-session met, they 
were obliged to be content with inserting the following paragraph in 
the record : ‘ August 27th.—Alexander Selcraig called out; did not 
appear, having gone to sea”. Resolved, however, that he should not 
escape the rebuke which he had merited, they add: ‘ Continued 
until his return.’ 

The return which the kirk-session thus looked forward to did not 
take place for six years, during which we have no account of 
Selkirk’s adventures, although the probability is that he served with 
the buccaneers, who then scoured the South Seas. To have persisted 
in calling the young sailor to account for a fault committed six years 
before, would have been too great severity. The kirk-session, 
accordingly, do not seem to have made any allusion to the circum- 
stance which had driven him to sea; but it was not long before a 
still more disgraceful piece of misconduct than the former brought 
him under their censure. The young sailor, coming home, no doubt, 
with his character rendered still more reckless and boisterous than 
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before by the wild life to which he had been accustomed at sea, was 
hardly a fit inmate for a sedate and orderly household, and quarrels 
and disturbances became frequent in the honest shoemaker’s cottage. 
One of these domestic uproars brought the whole family before the 
session: the peace and good order of families being one of the 
things which were then taken cognisance of by the ecclesiastical 
authorities in every parish. The circumstances are thus detailed 
in the session records: ‘November 1701.—The same day, John 
Guthrie delated John Selcraig, elder, and his wife Euphan Mackie, 
and’ [his son] ‘Alexander Selcraig, for disagreement together; and 
also John Selcraig’ [Alexander’s eldest brother], ‘and his wife Mar- 
garet Bell. All of them are ordered to be cited against next 
session, which is to be on the 25th instant’ 

Agreeably to this citation the parties appeared—the father, the 
mother, the eldest son and his wife, and our hero. On this occasion, 
John Selcraig, the elder, ‘being examined what was the cause of the 
tumult that was in his house, said he knew not; unless that Andrew 
Selcraig’ [another of the old man’s sons who lived in the house, and 
who was but half-witted] ‘ having brought in a can full of salt water, of 

which his brother Alexander did take a drink through mistake, and 
he’ [Andrew] ‘laughing at him for it, his brother Alexander came and 
beat him, upon which he ran out of the house, and called his brother 
John’ [ John and his wife, Margaret Bell, would appear to have lived 
in a neighbouring house; and Andrew had run into it to call his 
brother]. ‘Being again questioned what made him’ [Selkirk the 
father] ‘sit upon the floor with his back at the door, he said it was to 
keep down his son Alexander, who was seeking to go up to get down 
his pistol. And being inquired what he was going to do with it, 
said he could not tell.” Such was the tenor of the old man’s evidence. 
On the same day the culprit Alexander was called; but he had con- 
trived to go to Cupar, to be out of the way. Directing a second 
citation to be issued against him for next session, the court proceeded 
to examine the other witnesses. The younger John Selkirk gave 
his evidence as follows: ‘On the 7th of November last, he being 
called by his brother Andrew, came to his father’s house ; and when 
he entered it, his mother went out; and he, seeing his father sitting 
upon the floor, with his brother at the door, was much troubled, and 
offered to help him up; at which time he did see his» brother 
Alexander in the other end of the house casting off his coat, and 
coming towards him; whereupon his father did get up, and did get 
betwixt them’ [Alexander and John], ‘but he did not know what he 
did besides, his’ [John’s] ‘head being borne down by his brother 
Alexander; but afterwards, being liberated by his wife, he made his 
escape. Margaret Bell, John’s wife, who thus courageously rescued 
her husband from the clutches of Alexander, was next examined. 
She declared that her husband being called out by his brother 
Andrew to go to his father’s house, she followed him, ‘and coming 
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into the house, she found the said Alexander gripping both his 
father and her-husband, and she, labouring to loose his hands from 
her husband’s head and breast, her husband fled out of doors, and 
she followed him, but called back: « You false loon, will you murder 
your father and my husband both?” whereupon he’ [Alexander} 
‘followed her to the door ; but whether he beat her or not, she was 
in so great confusion she cannot distinctly say, but ever since she 
hath had a sore pain in her head’ The last witness examined was. 
Andrew Selkirk, whose laughter at his brother’s mistake had been 
the original cause of the quarrel. Andrew, however, was able to 
say ‘nothing to purpose in the business,’ and the further investi- 
gation of the matter was adjourned until the next meeting. 

The session met again on the 29th of November ; and'this time 
the culprit was present. The following is the entry regarding the 
interview between the future Robinson Crusoe and his ecclesiastical 
judges : ‘Alexander Selcraig, scandalous for contention and dis- 
agreeing with his brothers, compeared, and being questioned con- 
cerning the tumult that was in his house, whereof he was said to be 
the occasion, confessed that he having taken a drink of salt water 
out of a can, his brother Andrew laughing at him for it, he did beat 
him twice with a staff. He confessed also that he had spoken very 
ill words concerning his brother; and particularly that he had 
challenged his elder brother John to a combat of ary nieves? [dry 
fists], ‘as he called it, else then, he said, he would not care even ta 


care even then to challenge his brother, but afterwards retracted 
the expression.] ‘Moreover he said several things ; whereupon the 


for his scandalous carriage.’ This punishment, the greatest disgrace 
which could be inflicted on a Scotchman of that day, the young 


face of the congregation for it, and promised amendment in the 
strength of the Lord, and so was dismissed.’ Did ever this scene 
of himself, standing abashed on a stool, and suffering a public 
rebuke before a whole churchful of people, recur to him when, a 
few years after, he was standing by his hut in his desert island, 
with his hairy cap on his head, and without a single human face 
to look round upon? Did he laugh, or did the tears come at the 
recollection ? 

Probably Selkirk would not have staid to undergo the punishment 
inflicted on him by the session, but would have gone off to sea, as 
on the former occasion, had the season not been too far advanced 
for him to find a ship. He therefore remained at Largo during the 
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winter ; whether assisting his father at his trade, or going about 
idle, we do not know. In the spring of 1702, he seized an oppor- 
tunity of going to England; and a short time afterwards we find 
him engaged to proceed with the celebrated Dampier on a bucca- 
neering expedition to the South Seas. That our readers may under- 
stand the nature of this expedition, during which that extraordinary 
event happened to Selkirk which has made his name so famous, 
it will be necessary to give a brief account of the people called the 
Buccaneers. 


THE BUCCANEERS—SELKIRK JOINS A PRIVATEERING EXPEDITION 
UNDER DAMPIER—ACCOUNT OF THE VOYAGE. 


As is well known, the Spaniards were the first to discover and 
take possession of the lands in the New World, including the 
choicest islands of the West Indies and the rich coasts of South 
America and Mexico. It was not long, however, before adventurers 
of other nations, especially French, English, and Dutch, pressed 
into the newly-discovered seas, and attempted to procure a share 
of the good things with which the American islands and shores 
abounded. The Spaniards, whose savage cruelties to the unfortunate 
natives of the lands they had discovered had made them absolute 
lords of every portion of American ground on which they had 
planted themselves, resisted the new-comers with all their strength ; 
attacked their ships, drove them out of the spots where they 
endeavoured to found their small settlements, and in a hundred 
other ways annoyed and injured them. The consequence was, that 
the English, French, and Dutch adventurers who had congregated 
in the West Indian Archipelago were unable to settle down per- 
manently in any place, but were obliged to keep up a continual war 
with the Spaniards, in order to maintain their existence. Hayti, or 
San Domingo, being the earliest and most flourishing of the Spanish 
‘settlements, became the principal haunt of these rivals and enemies 
of the Spaniards. A number of French adventurers, whom the 
Spaniards in their narrow jealousy had driven out of the island of St 
Christopher, took up their headquarters in the small island of Tor- 
tuga, adjoining the northern coast of San Domingo, and convenient 
as a station from which they could make expeditions into the latter 
island, for the purpose of hunting the wild cattle and swine with 
which it swarmed. This of course increased the animosity of the 
Spaniards, who resented these incursions upon their territory, and 
attacked the intruders without mercy whenever they surprised them 
in the woods of San Domingo. Compelled thus to associate them- 
selves for mutual safety in bands of considerable force, and joined 
by adventurers of other nations, the Buccaneers, as the French were 
called, from the custom of duccaning or drying and smoking the 
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flesh of the animals which they killed, became a formidable body. 
Many of them, tired of the miserable life which they led on shore, 
embarked in vessels, and sought a desperate but congenial occupa- 
tion in attacking and plundering the richly-laden ships which were 
constantly sailing from the Spanish colonies to the mother-country. 
Allured by the charms of this lawless mode of life, fresh adventurers 
arrived from France and England in ships fitted out for the purpose, 
with the permission of the French and English governments, both 
of which were eager to damage the Spanish interests ; and thus, 
towards the conclusion of the seventeenth century, the West Indian 
Archipelago and the shores of South America swarmed with crews 
of pirates, who, under the name of privateers, chased every merchant- 
vessel that made its appearance. When they came up with such 
a vessel quitting an American harbour, they boarded her with the 
most reckless audacity, either murdered the sailors and passengers, 
or made them prisoners, and shared the cargo according to their 
own rules of equity. In consequence of their ravages, the Spanish 
colonists in the New World became less and less disposed to risk 
their property in commerce, and the intercourse which had hitherto 
been kept up between the colonies and the mother-country was 
greatly interrupted. Disappointed of prizes at sea, the buccaneers 
did not hesitate to make up for the loss by storming and plundering 
the Spanish settlements on the American coasts. Landing in the 
night-time on the beach, close by some ill-guarded town or village, 
they would surprise the inhabitants while asleep, and either carry 
off all the wealth they could find, or sell back their own property: to 
the wretched inhabitants for a heavy ransom. The buccaneers were, 
in fact, a floating nation of robbers 3 a revival in more modern times 
of the Norwegian sea-kings. They had their own rude notions of 
justice ; they even professed religion in the midst of their licen- 
tiousness ; and many of them never gave chase to a flag without 
falling on their knees on the deck to pray God that he would grant 
them the victory and a valuable cargo. The more respectable 
among them defended their mode of life, by saying that the injuries 
they perpetrated upon the Spaniards were a just retribution upon 
that nation for their cruelties to the Indians, or sought shelter under 
the general usage of the time, which authorised the various govern- 
ments of Europe to grant licenses to private adventurers to harass 
and destroy the ships and ports belonging to nations with which 
they were at war. These excuses, joined with the love of adventure 
and the desire of wealth, the prospect of attaining which was so 
great in the buccaneering mode of life, operated as motives sufficient 
to induce a number of persons belonging to families of good repute 
to engage in the trade; nor did they incur disgrace by so doing. 
As we have already seen, young Selkirk, although he was the son 
of a stanch Scottish Presbyterian, and had been subject from his 
infancy to the wholesome impressions of respectable society, had 
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not scrupled to join the rovers of the South Seas. His experience 
of the toils and dangers of such a life had not cured him of his 
propensity to adventure ; and now, for the second time, he leaves 
his father’s house to become a privateer. 

William Dampier, the originator and commander of the expedi- 
tion which Selkirk now joined, was an Englishman, who had gone 
to sea at an early age, and for upwards of thirty years had been 
enduring the innumerable hardships and vicissitudes incident to 
the life of a sailor in those times. He was a man of ardent mind 
and great abilities, as the accounts of his voyages which he has left 
testify ; and he had gained more knowledge of the South Seas than 
any man then living. He had not, however, with all his energy and 
skill, been very successful in improving his own fortunes; and now, 
at the age of fifty years, he was planning another expedition, which 
he hoped would issue in the acquisition of immense riches for all 
concerned. He found little difficulty in persuading some merchants’ 
to fit out two vessels, the S¢ George and the Fame, each of twenty- 
six guns, the former to be commanded by himself, the latter by a 
Captain Pulling; and as war had just been declared against France 
and Spain, in consequence of a dispute regarding the succession 
to the crown of the latter, in which Great Britain, Holland, and 
several other countries ranged themselves against France, he easily 
obtained the necessary commissions from Prince George, then High 
Admiral of England, authorising the crews of the two ships to attack 
and plunder the French and Spaniards for their own profit. Thus 
entitled, so far as the Lord High Admiral’s warrant could entitle 
them, to grow rich by robbing Frenchmen and Spaniards all over 
the world, the adventurers listened eagerly to the plans which 
Dampier proposed as most sure to succeed, The first of these was, 
that they should sail to the south-eastern coast of South America, 
proceed up the river La Plata as far as Buenos Ayres, and earn 
£600,000 at one stroke by capturing the Spanish galleons usually 
stationed there. Should this plan fail, they were to sail round Cape 
Horn, and make a privateering cruise as far as the coast of Peru, 
where they would be likely to fall in with some valuable prizes ; and 
should they fail also in this, they could still find profitable occupation 
in plundering the Spanish towns along the western coast of South 
America, waiting for the ship which periodically sailed from the 
Mexican port of Acapulco, and which would be a splendid capture. 
Such were the hopes which Dampier held out to the crews. The 
vessels were victualled for nine months; ‘and the articles of agree- 
ment were 20 purchase,no pay; or, in other words, the merchants 
risked the vessels, and the crews their limbs and lives.’* 

All was prepared for sailing, and the vessels were already in the 
Downs, when, in consequence of a quarrel between Dampier and 
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Pulling, the latter went off alone, intending, he said, to make for 
the Canary Islands. Neither he nor the ship was ever heard of 
afterwards, Dampier, on Pulling’s departure, lost no time in pro- 
curing the equipment of another vessel instead of the Hame. The 
name of the new vessel was the Cingue Pords, of about ninety tons 
burden, with a crew of sixty-three, and carrying sixteen guns. This 
ship joined the S¢ George in the Bay of Kinsale, on the Irish coast, 
on the 18th of May 1703, and made all haste to proceed on their 
voyage. Still it was not till the 11th of September that they left 
Kinsale. The following is the list of the officers of the ships respect- 
ively as given by Mr Howell: In the S¢ George—William Dampier, 
captain; John Clipperton, chief-mate ; William Funnel, second- 
mate; and John Ballet, surgeon. In the Cizgue Ports—Charles 
Pickering, captain; Thomas Stradling, lieutenant; and Alexander 
Selkirk, sailing-master. The appointment of our hero to so respons- 
ible a situation as that of sailing-master indicates considerable 
confidence in his abilities and seamanship. 

On the 25th of September the vessels reached Madeira,’and here 
Dampier had the disappointment of learning that his delay, in 
consequence of Pulling’s desertion, had deprived them of the chance 
of capturing the galleons in the La Plata river, these ships having 
already arrived at Teneriffe. The crews then resolved to trust to 
the chances which the other plans proposed by Dampier might 
afford. Accordingly, they made straight for the South American 
coast. The only incident of consequence on the way was the 
disagreement of Captain Dampier with some of his crew. On the 
2d of November they passed the equator, and on the 8th they saw 
the coast of Brazil. 

On the 24th of November they anchored at the island Le 
Grand, in lat. 23° 30’ S._ ‘It produces, says William Funnel, 
the second-mate of the St George, who wrote a Narrative of 
the voyage, ‘rum, sugar, and several kinds of fruit, but all very 
dear, on account of supplying the inland town of St Paul with 
necessaries. Here we wooded, watered, and refitted our ships ; and 
nine of our men falling out with Captain Dampier, left us, and went 
ashore.’ Another incident which happened at Le Grand, and which 
exercised a bad effect on the remainder of the expedition, was the 
death of Captain Pickering of the Cixgue Ports, who was succeeded 
by his lieutenant, Stradling, a man of ferocious and quarrelsome 
temper. The death of Pickering, the appointment of Stradling, the 
frequent altercations between Dampier and his crew, the difference 
of views which began to be manifested among the sailors as to the 
best plan for rendering the rest of the voyage successful, all preyed 
upon the mind of Selkirk to such a degree as to render him disgusted 
with his situation. He hada dream, it is said, off the coast of Le 
Grand, which left the firm impression on his mind that the expedition 
was to be disastrous, and that he ought to take the first opportunity 
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of giving up all connection with it. It was not till some time after- 
wards, however, that he resolved finally to do so. 

Leaving Le Grand on the 28th, the vessels continued their voyage 
southwards ; passed the Falkland Isles on the 29th of December, 
and were encountered by such a storm in rounding Cape Horn, that 
they lost sight of each other on the 4th of January 1704. They did 
not fall in with each other again till the 10th of February, when the 
St George, anchoring at the island of Juan Fernandez, after a tedious 
voyage along the coasts of Patagonia and Chili, found that the 
Cingue Ports had been waiting there for her three days. ‘We 
anchored,’ says Funnel, ‘in the great bay, in thirty-five fathoms. 
At this island we wooded, watered, and refitted our ships, giving 
them a heel, to clean their sides as low as we could, which took up 
much time, and occasioned both companies to be much on shore. 
In this island there are abundance of cabbage-trees, which are 
excellent, though small. The cabbage-tree, which is a species of 
palm, has a small straight stem, often ninety or a hundred feet long, 
with many knots or joints, about four inches asunder, like a bamboo 
cane. It has no leaves, except at the top, in the midst of which the 
substance called cabbage is contained. The branches of this tree 
are commonly twelve or thirteen feet in length ; and at about a foot 
and a half from the tree the leaves begin, which are about four feet 
long, and an inch and a half broad—the leaves growing so regularly 
that the whole branch seems one entire leaf. The cabbage. when 
cut out from among the roots of the branches, is usually a foot long, 
and six inches in diameter, and as white as milk. From the bottom 
of the cabbage there spring out several large bunches of berries, 
like grapes, each bunch being five or six pounds weight. The 
berries are red, and about the size of cherries, each having a large 
stone in the middle, and the pulp tastes like that of haws. On the 
island we saw also the sea-lion, which is so called, as I suppose, 
because he roars somewhat like a lion, and his head has also some 
resemblance to that animal, having four large teeth in front, all the 
rest being short, thick, and stubbed. Instead of feet and legs, he 
has four fins, the two foremost serving him, when he goes ashore, 
to raise the fore-part of the body, and he then draws the hind-part 
after him. The two hinder fins are of no use on land, but only in 
the water. The animal is very fat; for which reason we killed 
several of them, from which we made a tun of oil for our lamps, and 
while at this island, made use of it also for frying our fish. They 
have short light-coloured hair when young, becoming sandy when 
old. Their food is fish, and they prey altogether in the water, but 
come on land to sleep, when five, six, or more of them huddle 
together like swine, and will often lie still three or four days if not 
molested. They are much afraid of men, and make off as fast as 
they can into the water. If hard pressed, they will turn about, 
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wide open; so that we used to clap a pistol to their mouths and fire 
down their throats. Sometimes five or six of us would surround one 
of these monsters, each having half a pike, and so prick him dead, 
which commonly was the sport of two or three hours.’* Selkirk 
little thought, while cutting the branches of the cabbage-trees, and 
hunting sea-lions with Funnel and the other sailors on the beach of 
Juan Fernandez, that in a short time this island was to be his solitary 
home. ‘ 

The life of comparative idleness which the crews of the two ships 
were leading on the island was not favourable to good-humour or 
harmony, especially as, hitherto, they had not succeeded in attaining 
the object of their expedition. The sailors of the Cinque Ports 
quarrelled with their captain, Stradling ; and the dispute at length 
ran so high, that forty-two men, or more than two-thirds of the crew, 
went ashore, and threatened to remain. Whether Selkirk, who, as 
sailing-master, was next in rank to Stradling on board the Cingue 
Ports, was one of those who revolted, is not ascertained ; but the 
sequel renders it probable that he was. At length Dampier suc- 
ceeded in reconciling the sailors with their captain, order was 
restored, and matters went on as usual. 

On the 29th of February, the idle crews were roused to activity by 
the sight of a sail. In their hurry to give chase, they left behind 
them one of their boats, their anchors, a quantity of oil, and other 
materials, and, what was more alarming, five sailors and a negro, 
who happened to be straggling in a part of the island distant from 
the beach at the time when the sail was seen. Bearing out to sea, 
they found the strange ship to be a Frenchman of thirty guns, 
After a long pursuit they came up with her next day, and engaged. 
her very close, the S¢ George keeping her broadside to broadside for 
seven hours. A gale then sprang up, and the Frenchman escaped, 
disappointing the privateers of their expected booty. Nine of the 
St George's men had been killed, and many more wounded in the 
action. The crews were, nevertheless, exceedingly anxious to con- 
tinue the chase; but Dampier opposed them, saying it was not 
worth while, and ‘they did not need to care for merchantmen, as he 
could get them a prize of £500,000 any day of the year’ They 
therefore returned, in no very good humour, to Juan Fernandez, 
which they came in sight of on the 3d of March. To their surprise, 
they found two French vessels at anchor off the island, each of 
thirty-six guns : a sight which made them glad to sheer off, leaving 
the boat, the anchors, the oil, and the six sailors to their fate. It 
afterwards appeared that the Frenchmen, on landing, had taken 
possession of all the stores they found on the island, and made 
prisoners of four of the six men, the other two managing to conceal 
themselves, 
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Prevented from again taking up their station at Juan Fernandez, 
the S¢ George and the Cizgue Ports bore away north-east for the 
coast of Peru, which they came in sight of on the 11th of March. 
* Coasting northward along the shore, says Funnel, ‘ which is the 
highest and most mountainous I ever saw, we were surprised, on the 
19th of March, to see the waves changed to a red colour for seven or 
eight leagues, though, on sounding, we had no ground at one hundred 
and seventy fathoms ; but on drawing up some of the water, we found 
the colour to be owing to a vast quantity of fish-spawn swimming 
on the surface.’ Keeping a constant look-out for vessels to attack, 
they saw, on the 22d of March, two at some distance, the sternmost 
of which proved to be the Frenchman which they had chased and 
fought off Juan Fernandez. They were very eager to capture this 
vessel, not merely on account of her value, but because, if she 
reached Lima—the port she seemed to be bound for—her crew 
would communicate the intelligence that two buccaneering ships 
were on the coast, and so prevent the merchantmen in that port 
from sailing. Captain Dampier, however, was averse to attack her; 
and she escaped, greatly to the discontent of the men, whose fears 
were in great part realised, and who were only kept from breaking 
out in rebellion by the capture of two considerable prizes a few days 
afterwards. Clearing these vessels of the valuable part of their 
cargo, as well as a bark laden with plank and cordage, which 
they fell in with on the 11th of April, they let them go, and began 
to meditate a descent upon some settlement on the coast north of 
Lima. Santa Maria was the town they resolved to attack, as they 
expected there to find a great quantity of gold collected from the 
adjacent mines. On their way to this town from the island of Gallo, 
which they left on the 17th of April, they captured a small Spanish 
vessel, on board of which they found a Guernsey man, who had long 
been a prisoner among the Spaniards. In high spirits with these 
omens of success, they sailed for Santa Maria, Captain Dampier 
telling them that, on a former occasion, one hundred and twenty 
pounds weight of gold had been carried off by a buccaneer from that 
town, and that, as it was now much larger, the quantity of gold in 
jt must be enormous. They reached the town, and commenced 
the attack in the night-time. ‘The design, however,’ says Funnel, 
‘miscarried, whether from fear, confusion, or the enemy having 
early intelligence of our motions, which enabled them to cut off 
many of our men. This is certain, that we became quite sick of 
our fruitless attempts before the Ist of May, and immediately 
re-embarked. We were now so short of provisions, that five boiled 
green plantains were allotted for six men; but when almost out 
both of hope and patience, a vessel came and anchored close beside 
us at midnight, which we took without resistance. This proved a 
most valuable prize, being a ship of one hundred and fifty tons, 
laden with flour, sugar, brandy, wine, about thirty tons of marmalade 
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of quinces, a considerable quantity of salt, and several tons of 
linen and woollen cloth: so that we had now a sufficient supply of 
provisions even for four or five years.” On board of this rich prize, 
to secure an equitable division of the spoil among the crews of the 
two ships, were placed William Funnel and Alexander Selkirk : the 
former on behalf of the crew of the St George, the latter on behalf of 
the crew of the Czzgue Ports. 

The buccaneers carried their prize into the Bay of Panama, and 
anchored with her under the island of Tobago on the 14th of May. 
‘Here,’ says Funnel, ‘Captains Dampier and Stradling disagreed, 
and the quarrel proceeded to such a length, that they could not be 
reconciled, so that at last it was determined to part company, all the 
men of both crews being at liberty to go with which captain they 
pleased. Five of our men went over to Captain Stradling, and five 
of his men came to us. It would therefore seem that our hero, 
Selkirk, had here an opportunity of changing his captain; and as it 
is certain that he had no special friendship for Stradling, his not 
availing himself of the opportunity would indicate that, bad as 
Stradling was, he preferred him to Dampier. Probably he thought 
that, by remaining with Stradling, who was more unhesitating in his 
measures than Dampier, he would sooner grow rich. At all events, 
he and Funnel, on quitting the prize, resumed their old stations in 
their respective ships. The prize was abandoned after all that was 
considered valuable had been taken out of her; and on the 19th of 
May 1704, the two ships parted company, never to meet again—the 
St George sailing away in quest of more prizes, the Cingue Ports 
remaining behind. It is with the fate of the latter that we are now 
to be further concerned; and as Funnel went with the St George, 
we have no longer his narrative to guide us. 


SELKIRK LEFT BY THE CINQUE PORTS ON JUAN FERNANDEZ— 
DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND, 


For three months the Czgwe Ports kept cruising along the shores 
of Mexico, Guatemala, and Equatorial America, like a villainous 
vulture watching the horizon for its prey. No ships, however, 
appeared to reward the greedy activity of the crew; and at length, 
in the end of August, Stradling resolved to turn southward, and 
make for Juan Fernandez, to take in provisions and refit. Mean- 
while, as was natural among so many men of savage character 
cooped up idle in a vessel, all was dissension on board. Stradling 
and Selkirk especially were, to use a common phrase, at daggers- 
drawing; now in loud and angry dispute below, now scowling 
sullenly at each other on deck. Selkirk resolved to leave the vessel 
as soon as an opportunity offered. Accordingly, when, in the 
beginning of September, they came in sight of Juan Fernandez, and 
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of March—when, it will be remembered, the S¢# George and Cingue 
Ports had been obliged to sheer off without being able to pick 
them up—made their appearance, healthy and strong as ever, and 
delighting their old companions with an account of how they had 
spent the seven months of their solitary reign, eating fruit in 
abundance, chasing goats, and hunting seals, the idea flashed across 
his mind that he would take their place, and leaving the vessel to 
sail away without him, remain the possessor of Juan Fernandez. 
By what process of imagination he flattered himself that such a 
life would be agreeable—whether he finally adopted his resolution 
in a fit of unthinking enthusiasm, such as sometimes leads to strange 
and whimsical acts, or whether his differences with Stradling, and 
his disgust with his situation on board the Czmgue Ports, were really 
such that escape by any method seemed advisable, cannot now be 
known ; but, at all events, the conclusion was, that when the vessel 
was ready to leave the island, Selkirk signified his intention of 
remaining. Stradling made no objections: a boat was lowered ; 
Selkirk descended into it with all his effects; three or four men 
rowed him ashore under the direction of the captain, the crew of 
the Cingue Ports looking on from the deck. Selkirk leaped on the 
beach ; his effects were lifted out after him by the sailors, and laid 
in a heap ; they shook hands with him heartily, the captain standing 
in the boat, and bidding them make haste. The sailors jumped in, 
and the boat was pushed off. Poor Selkirk! he had felt a bound, 
an exultation of spirit at the moment of stepping on shore ; but now, 
as the boat was shoved off, and the men sat down to the oars with 
their faces towards him, pride, anger, resolution, all gave way ; the 
horrors of his situation rose at once to his view, and rushing into 
the surf up to the middle, he stretched out his hands towards his 
comrades, and implored them to come back and take him on board 
again. With a jeering laugh, the brutal commander bade him stick 
to his resolution, and remain where he was, adding that it was a 
blessing for the crew to have got rid at last of so troublesome a 
fellow. The boat accordingly went off to the ship; and in a short 
time the Cingue Ports was out of sight. Selkirk remained on the 
beach beside his bundles, gazing after her till it grew dark. 

Juan Fernandez, the island on which our poor Scotchman was 
thus cast ashore, is situated in lat. 33° 45’ S., and long. 79° W., about 
four hundred miles west of the coast of Chili. The name is properly 
applied to a group of islands consisting of two larger and a few 
smaller ; and the name now given to that inhabited by Selkirk, and 
which is the largest of the group, is Mas-a-tierra. The island was 
first discovered in 1572 by a Spanish navigator, who conferred on 
it his own name of Juan Fernandez ; and for a short time it was 
inhabited by a small colony of Spaniards, who ultimately abandoned 
it, however, to settle on the mainland. Afterwards, as we have 
already seen, it became a resort of such buccaneering vessels as 
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required, during their cruises on the west coast of America, to put 
in to some safe harbour to victual and refit. Once or twice, by a 
‘similar accident to that which we have described in the case of the 
six sailors who were left by the SZ George and the Cingue Ports in 
their hurry to give chase to the French merchantman, the island 
had become the residence of a castaway buccaneer, who was after- 
wards picked off by a passing ship. Thus, says a voyager, whom 
we shall have yet to quote more at large, ‘ Ringrose, in his account 
of the voyage of Captain Sharp and other buccaneers, mentions one 
who had escaped ashore on this island out of a ship, which was cast 
away with all the rest of the company, and says he lived five years 
alone, before he had the opportunity of another ship to carry him off. 
‘Captain Dampier also talks of a Mosquito Indian that belonged 
‘to Captain Watlin, who, being a-hunting in the woods when the 
captain left the island, lived there three years alone, till Captain 
Dampier came hither in 1684 and carried him off? Whatever 
amount of truth there may be in these particular statements as to 
Juan Fernandez, it is certain that Selkirk’s solitary residence on 
this island was by no means the first instance of the kind. It does 
not appear to have been an uncommon thing for a buccaneer in those 
days to be either cast ashore on a desert island by the chances of 
shipwreck, or to be purposely left upon one by his captain, out of 
savage ill-will, or as a punishment for mutinous conduct. Perhaps, 
if the records of old voyages were thoroughly searched, instances 
might be found of the kind as extraordinary as Selkirk’s, if not more 
so. The magic touch, however, of the hand of a genius has conferred 
a celebrity on the history of the Fifeshire mariner which distin- 
guishes him from all other Crusoes. 

To proceed with our description of Juan Fernandez. ‘The island 
is of an irregular form, eighteen miles long, and about six broad— 
larger than the island of Bute. ‘The south-west side, says the 
voyager already quoted, ‘is much the longest, and has a small island 
about a mile long lying near it, with a few visible rocks close under 
the shore. On this side begins a ridge of high mountains, that run 
across from the south-west to the north-west of the island ; and the 
land that lies out in a narrow point to the westward appears to be 
the only level ground in it. On the north-east side it is very high 
land, and under it are the two bays where ships always put in to 
recruit. The best bay is all deep water, and you may carry in ships 
close to the rocks, if occasion require. The wind blows always over . 
the land, and at worst along shore, which makes no sea. Near the 
rocks there are very good fish of several sorts, particularly large 
crawfish under the rocks, easy to be caught ; also cavalloes, gropers, 
and other good fish, in so great plenty anywhere near the shore, that 
I never saw the like but at the best fishing season in Newfoundland. 
Pimento is the best timber, and most plentiful on this side of the 
island, but very apt to split, till a little dried. The cabbage-trees 
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abound about three miles into the woods, and the cabbage is very 
good ; most of them are on the top of the nearest and lowest moun- 
tains. The soil in these hills is of a loose black earth; the rocks are 
very rotten, so that, without great care, it is dangerous to: climb the 
hills- for cabbages ; besides, there are abundance of holes dug in 
several places by a sort of fowls called puffins, which cause the earth 
to fall in at once, and endanger the breaking of a man’s leg. Our 
summer months are winter here. In July, snow and ice are some- 
times seen; but the spring, which is in September, October, and 
November, is very pleasant. There is then abundance of good 
herbs, as parsley, purslain, &c.’* To these descriptions, written 
about the year 1712, we may add an extract from the account given 
in Lord Anson’s Voyages in 1741, in order that our readers may haye 
a pretty distinct idea of the appearance of the island which, for 
four years and a half, was to be the home of Selkirk. ‘The woods, 
says the author of Anson’s Voyages, ‘cover most of the steepest hills, 
and are free from all bushes and underwood, offering an easy passage 
through every part of them; and the irregularities of the hills and 
precipices in the northern part of the island trace, by their various 
combinations, a number of romantic valleys, most of which have 
a stream of the clearest water running through them, tumbling in 
cascades from rock to rock. Some particular spots occur in these 
valleys where the shade of the contiguous woods, the loftiness of the 
overhanging rocks, and the transparency and frequent falls of the 
streams, present scenes of wonderful beauty.’ 


SELKIRK’S RESIDENCE IN JUAN FERNANDEZ. 


For many days after the departure of the Czzgue Ports, Selkirk 
remained lingering about the spot where he was put ashore, unable 
to abandon the hope that Stradling would relent and come back for 
him. His constant occupation was gazing out into the sea. As soon 
as morning dawned, he began his watch, sitting on his chest; and 
his deepest grief was when the evening came on, so that he could 
see no longer. Sleep came upon him by snatches, and against his 
exertions to remain awake. Food he did not think of, till extreme 
hunger obliged him ; and then, rather than go in search of the fruits 
and game which the woods afforded, he contented himself with the 
shell-fish and seals’ flesh, which he could obtain without removing 
from the beach. The sameness of the diet, the want of bread and 
salt, and the sinking sickness of his heart, caused him to loathe his 
food, so that he ate but at long intervals. Weary, and with aching 
eyes, he lay down at night, leaning his back against his bundles, 
listening to the crashing sound of rocks frequently falling among the 
woods, and to the discordant bleating of the shoals of seals along 
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the shore. The horrors of his situation were augmented during the 
dark by superstitious alarms. Amid the murmur of the waves he 
could fancy he heard howlings and whistlings, as of spirits in the 
air: if he turned his head to the black and wooded masses behind 
him, they seemed peopled and in motion ; and as he again turned it 
to the shore, phantoms stalked past. Often he cursed himself for 
the folly of the resolution which had brought him here ; often, in the 
frenzy of fear, he would start up with the horrible determination of 
suicide; but a rush of softer feeling would come, and then he became 
calm. At length this gentler state of mind grew habitual ; thoughts 
and impressions which had been familiar to him in childhood again 
came up; and the years which he had spent with brawling and 
ferocious shipmates, in the lawless profession of a privateer, were 
swept out of his memory like a disagreeable dream. 

With the return of equanimity, Selkirk began to consider the 
means of rendering his residence on the island endurable. It was 
the month of October—a season corresponding in that locality to 
the middle of spring with us—and all was blooming and fragrant. 
The possibility of starving was not one of the horrors which his 
situation presented ; and when he recovered calmness of mind suffi- 
cient to take a view of his solitary domain, he found himself in the 
midst of plenty. Besides the fish and seals which swarmed round 
the shores of the island, there were innumerable fruits and vegetables 
in the woods, among which was the never-failing cabbage-tree ; and 
hundreds of goats skipped wild among the hills. Almost all the 
means of ordinary physical comfort were within his reach; and he 
had only to exert his strength and ingenuity to make the island yield 
him its resources. How he proceeded to do this ; the various shifts 
and devices which he fell upon to supply his wants, and to add 
gradually to his store of comforts ; the succession of daily steps and 
contrivances by which, in the course of four years and a half, he 
raised himself from comparative helplessness to complete dominion 
over the resources of his little territory ; and, along with this, the 
various stages which his feelings went through, from the agony and 
stupefaction of the first night which he spent on the island, to the 
perfect freedom and happiness which he ultimately attained—we 
have not sufficient materials to be able to describe in detail. It is 
needless to say that the matchless narrative of Defoe is almost 
entirely a fiction, so far as the details of his hero’s daily life in the 
desert island are concerned. Alexander Selkirk did not display 
such a genius for mechanical contrivances as Robinson Crusoe, or 
at least if he did, no record of his contrivances has been preserved. 
The island was not visited by cannibal savages, as is the case in the 
romance; no faithful Friday appeared to cheer the hours of the 
solitary ; nor is there any journal preserved from which we learn 
whether ever such an incident occurred as the discovery of the 
mysterious foot-print in the sand, All these ornaments of the story 
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the world owes to Defoe, whose object was not to write the history 
of Selkirk, or any other known castaway, but to describe, by the 
force of imagination, the life of an ideal hero on an ideal desert 
island. At the same time, there is no doubt that Defoe’s narrative 
fills up our conception of Selkirk’s long residence in his island with 
details such as must actually be true; and at all events there is a 
correspondence in some points between it and Selkirk’s own account 
of his manner of life, furnished after his return to England to Sir 
Richard Steele and others, through whom it was made public. The 
pestionincs of this narrative, so far as it extends, we proceed to 
relate. 

The stores which Selkirk had brought ashore consisted, besides 
his clothing and bedding, of a firelock, a pound of gunpowder, a 
quantity of bullets, a flint and steel, a few pounds of tobacco, a 
hatchet, a knife, a kettle, a flip-can, a Bible, some books of devotion, 
and one or two concerning navigation, and his mathematical instru- 
ments. Such were the few implements and substances from the 
great civilised world which Selkirk had to help him in the task of 
subduing to his own convenience so many square miles of earth and 
wood. Yet, in the possession of that small package, what strength 
lay in his hands, and how superior was he to the savage children of 
nature! Within the small compass of his chest was wrapped up the 
condensed skill and wisdom of ages, the ingenuity and industry of 
hundreds of men who had long gone to their graves. The flint and 
steel, the firelock, the gunpowder, the knife and hatchet, what power 
over nature was there not compact in these articles !—the mathe- 
matical instruments, of what knowledge were they not the symbols ! 
—and, above all, the Bible, and the books which accompanied it, 
what wealth of conversation, what health of spirit, did they not bring 
with them ! 

The first object that occupied his attention, besides the daily 
supply of such food as was necessary for his subsistence, was the 
construction of a dwelling to serve him as a shelter from the weather. 
Selecting a spot at some distance from the beach, he cut down 
pimento-wood, and in a short time built a hut in which he could 
reside. To this he afterwards added another. They were both 
constructed during the first eighteen months of his residence; but 
the task of improving them, and adding to their neatness, was a 
constant occupation to him during his stay on the island. The 
larger of his two huts, which ‘was situated near a spacious wood, he 
made his sleeping-room, spreading the bedclothes he had brought 
with him upon a frame of his own construction ; and as these wore 
out, or were used for other purposes, he supplied their places with 
goat-skins. The smaller hut, which he had erected at some distance 
from the other, was used by him as a kitchen, in which he dressed 
his victuals. The furniture was very scanty, but consisted of every 


convenience his island could afford. His most valuable article was 
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the pot or kettle he had brought from the ship to boil his meat in ; 
the spit was his own handiwork, made of such wood as grew upon 
the island; the rest was suitable to his rudely constructed habitation. 
The pimento-wood, which burns very bright and clear, served him 
both for fuel and candle. It gives out an agreeable perfume when 
burning. He obtained fire, after the Indian method, by rubbing 
two pieces of pimento-wood together until they ignited. This he 
did, as he was ill able to spare any of his linen for tinder, time being 
of no value to him, and the labour rather an amusement!?* The 
necessity of providing for his wants had the effect of diverting his 
thoughts from the misery of his situation; yet every day, for the 
first eighteen months, he spent more or less time on the beach, 
watching for the appearance of a sail upon the horizon. At the end 
of that time, partly through habit, partly through the influence of 
religion, which here awakened in full force upon his mind, he became 
reconciled to his situation. Every morning after rising he read a 
portion of Scripture, sang a psalm, and prayed, speaking aloud, in 
order to preserve the use of his voice. He afterwards remarked that, 
during his residence on the island, he was a better Christian than he 
had ever been before, or would probably ever be again. He at first 
lived much upon turtles and crawfish, which abounded upon the 
shores—his powder, with which he could shoot the goats of the 
island, having soon been exhausted: but afterwards he found himself 
able to run down the goats, whose flesh he either roasted or stewed, 
and of which he kept a small stock, tamed, around his dwelling, to 
be used in the event of his being disabled by sickness. One of the 
greatest inconveniences which afflicted him for the first few months 
was the want of salt; but he gradually became accustomed to this 
privation, and at last found so much relish in unsalted food, that, 
after being restored to society, it was with equal difficulty that he 
reconciled himself to take it in any other condition. As a substitute 
for bread, he had turnips, parsnips, and the cabbage-palm, all of 
excellent quality, and also radishes and water-cresses. When his 
clothes were worn out, he supplied their place with goat-skins, which 
gave him an appearance much more uncouth than any wild animal. 
He had a piece of linen, from which he made new shirts by means 
of a nail and the thread of his stockings ; and he never wanted this 
comfortable piece of attire during the whole period of his residence 
on the island. Every physical want being thus gratified, and his 
mind soothed by devotional feeling, he at length began positively 
to enjoy his existence—often lying for whole days in the delicious 
bowers which he had formed for himself, abandoned to the most 
pleasant sensations. 

Among the quadruped inhabitants of the isle were multitudes of 
rats, which at the first annoyed him by gnawing his feet while asleep. 


* Howell's Life of Selkirk. 
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Against this enemy he found it necessary to enter into a treaty, 
offensive and defensive, with the cats, which also abounded in his 
neighbourhood. Having caught and tamed some of the latter 
animals, he was soon freed from the presence of the rats, but not 
without some disagreeable consequences in the reflection that, 
should he die in his hut, his friendly auxiliaries would probably be 
obliged, for their subsistence, to devour his body. He was, in the 
meantime, able to turn them to some account for his amusement, 
by,teaching them to dance and perform a number of antic feats, 
such as cats are not in general supposed capable of learning, but 
which they might probably acquire, if any individual in civilised 
life were able to take the necessary pains. Another of his amuse- 
ments was hunting on foot, in which he at length, through healthy 
exercise and habit, became such a proficient that he could run 
down the swiftest goat. Some of the young of these animals he 
taught to dance in company with his kittens ; and he often afterwards 
declared that he never danced with a lighter heart or greater spirit 
than to the sound of his own voice in the midst of these dumb 
companions. 

Selkirk was careful, during his stay on the island, to measure the 
lapse of time, and distinguish Sunday from the other days of the 
week. Anxious, in the midst of all his indifference to society, that, 
in the event of his dying in solitude, his having lived there might 
not be unknown to his fellow-creatures, he carved his name upon a 
number of trees, adding the date of his being left, and the space 
of time which had since elapsed. When his knife was worn out, he 
made new ones, and even a cleaver for his meat, out of some hoops 
which he found on the shore. He several times saw vessels passing 
the island, but only two cast anchor beside it. Afraid of being taken 
by the Spaniards, who would have consigned him to hopeless 
captivity, he endeavoured to ascertain whether these strangers were 
so or not before making himself known. In both cases he found 
them enemies; and on one of the occasions, having approached too: 
near, he was observed and chased, and only escaped by taking 
refuge in a tree. 

As Selkirk was only about thirty years of age, and as he found 
his constitution, which was naturally good, improved and fortified 
in a wonderful degree by his mode of life, the only cause which he 
could fear as likely to cut short his days, and prevent him from 
reaching the old age which he might expect to attain to in his 
island, provided no ship appeared to carry him off, was the occur- 
rence of some accident, such as might very possibly befall him in 
his expeditions through the woods. Only one such accident occurred 
during his stay on the island: it had nearly proved fatal, however. 
It has already been mentioned that in many parts of the island the 
soil was loose, and undermined by holes, and the rock weathered 


almost to rottenness. Pursuing a goat once in one of these dangerous 
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places, the bushy brink of a precipice, to which he had followed 
it, crumbled beneath him, and he and the goat fell together from a 
great height. He lay stunned and senseless at the foot of the rock 
for a-great while—not less than twenty-four hours, he thought, from 
the change of position in the sun—but the precise length of time he 
had no means of ascertaining. When he recovered his senses, he 
found the goat lying dead beside him. With great pain and diffi- 
culty, he made his way to his hut, which was nearly a mile distant 
from the spot; and for three days he lay on his bed, enduring much 
suffering. No permanent injury, however, had been done him, and 
he was soon able to go abroad again. 

Four years and four months had elapsed since Selkirk was left by 
Stradling on the island of Juan Fernandez. It was now the month 
of January 1709; his reckoning enabled him to know the lapse of 
time, at least within a week or two. Four times had the January 
summers of Juan Fernandez passed over his head, and already he 
was looking forward to the coming of the fifth autumn and winter. 
The whole island was now familiar to him, with its appearances 
and productions at various seasons. Custom had reconciled him to 
it; had almost brought him to regard it as his home; had almost 
made him cease to. remember with regret the world from which he 
was an outcast. Occasionally, indeed, such thoughts as the poet 
has supposed must have occurred to him even now, after so long 
a period of acquaintance with solitude. 


‘Iam monarch of all I survey; 
My right there is none to dispute : 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl, and the brute. 
O solitude ! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place. 


I am out of humanity’s reach; 
I must finish my journey alone, 
Never hear the sweet music of speech ; 
I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts that roam over the plain, 
My form with indifference see ; 
They are so unacquainted with man, 
Their tameness is shocking to me. 


Society, friendship, and love, 
Divinely bestowed upon man, 
Oh, had I the wings of a dove, 
How soon would I taste you again ! 
My sorrows I then might assuage 
In the ways of religion and truth, 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 
And be cheered by the sallies of youth, 
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Religion ! what treasure untold \ 
Resides in that heavenly word ! 
More precious than silver and gold, 
Or all that this earth can afford. 
But the sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard, 
Never sighed at the sound of a knell, 
Or smiled when a Sabbath appeared. 


Ye winds, that have made me your sport, 
Convey to this desolate shore 

Some cordial endearing report 
Of a land I shall visit no more, 

My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me? 

Oh, tell me I yet have a friend, 
Though a friend I am never to see! 


How fleet is a glance of the mind, 
Compared with the speed of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind, 
And the swift-winged arrows of light ! 
When I think of my own native land, 
In a moment I seem to be there ; 
But, alas! recollection at hand 
Soon hurries me back to despair. 


But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest, 

The beast is laid down in his lair ; 
Even here is a season of rest, 

And I to my cabin repair. 
There’s mercy in every place ; 

And mercy, encouraging thought ! 
Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot.’ 


These thoughts, however, were not habitual. Even the idea of 
dying alone, and leaving his bones stretched out, to be found some 
day, at the distance of years, by those whom chance might bring 
to his mouldering hut in the woods, ceased to affect him sorrowfully. 
The religious impressions of his childhood had gained a supreme 
influence over him ; and. in comiunion with his Bible and with his 
own soul, the solitary man, clad in his goat-skins, became meek,,. 
thankful, and tender-hearted. How different from the rough young 
sailor who, not many years before, had been struggling in the grasp 
of his brother, his sister-in-law, and his old father on the floor of 
the cottage in Largo! Whether the change of character was per- 
manent, we shall now see, as we are about to relate the circumstances 
which led to his release from his solitude, and his restoration to 
society. 
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FATE OF STRADLING AND DAMPIER—EXPEDITION OF CAPTAIN 
ROGERS—SELKIRK RELIEVED, AND BROUGHT HOME. 


One hope of relief for Selkirk, even if other chances had failed, 
consisted in the probability that intelligence of his situation would 
reach England through some of the crew of the Cingue Poris, and 
that some vessel might, in consequence, be induced to pay a passing 
visit to Juan Fernandez, for the purpose of ascertaining his fate. If 
Selkirk, however, had relied strongly on this probability, he would 
have been disappointed. The Cingue Ports never reached England. 
Old, crank, and worm-eaten, she foundered off the coast of Bar- 
bacoas not long after setting sail from Juan Fernandez. Out of the 
whole crew, only Captain Stradling and six or seven of his men 
were saved; and these were long detained prisoners among the 
Spaniards at Lima. They were in captivity during the whole time 
of Selkirk’s residence on his island; and long after he had returned 
to England, most of them were captives still. Stradling at length 
obtained his liberty, but his ultimate fate was never known. 

Deliverance was to reach Selkirk from another quarter. Dampier, 
who, it will be remembered, had parted company with the Czngue 
Ports about five months before Selkirk had been abandoned by 
Stradling, had continued his voyage through the South Seas in 
search of Spanish vessels. Various success had attended him for 
several months ; a considerable portion of his crew forsook him ; 
and at length, crossing the Pacific to the East Indies, he and his 
companions fell into the hands of the Dutch, who seized his ship 
and all that he had. The expedition of the S¢ George and the 
Cingue Ports, planned by him, had therefore turned out a total 
failure. ‘ Dampier returned naked to his owners, with a melancholy 
relation of his misfortunes, occasioned chiefly by his own strange 
temper, which was so self-sufficient and overbearing, that few or 
none of his officers could endure it. Even in this distress he was 
received as an eminent man, notwithstanding his failings ; and was 
introduced to Queen Anne, having the honour to kiss her hand, and. 
to give her Majesty some account of the dangers he had undergone. 
The merchants were so sensible of his want of conduct, that they 
resolved never to trust him any more with a command,’* 

The bad success of Dampier’s expedition, however, did not prevent 
the fitting out of another with similar designs against the Spaniards 
of the South Seas; and about the middle of the year 1708, two 
vessels, the Duke and the Duchess, the property of Bristol mer- 
chants, set sail for the Spanish Main, having in all three hundred 
and thirty-three men on board. The Duke, a vessel of thirty guns, 
was commanded by Captain Woodes Rogers, a very able and 
prudent man; the Duchess, of twenty-six guns, by Captain Stephen 


* Kerr’s Voyages,—Funnel’s Narrative. 
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Courtney. Poor Dampier, who could not be intrusted with the 
command, and whose poverty obliged him to accept some occupa- 
tion of the same kind as that which he had all his life been accus- 
tomed to, was glad to sail in the Duke in the capacity of pilot to 
the expedition. Great care had been taken in the manning of both 
vessels, and regulations had been drawn up before sailing, to prevent 
disputes. 

Captain Rogers, whose proceedings during the voyage it is not 
necessary for us to detail, pursued the same track as the former 
expedition ; and after cruising along the Brazilian coast, rounded 
Cape Horn in the month of December 1708, bearing for Juan Fer- 
nandez, to take in water. The crews came in sight of the island 
on the 31st of January 1709, little anticipating the surprise which 
awaited them. What occurred as they approached is thus related 
by Captain Rogers himself in the account which he published of the 
voyage : ‘ About two o'clock P.M., on the 31st of January, we hoisted 
our pinnace out ; Captain Dover (second captain of the Die), with 
the boat’s crew, went in her to go ashore, though we could not be 
less than four leagues off. As soon as the pinnace was gone, I went 
on board the Duchess, the crew of which were astonished at our 
boat attempting to go on shore at so great a distance from land: it 
was against my inclination, but to oblige Captain Dover, I consented 
to let her go. As soon as it was dark, we saw a light ashore ; our 
boat was then about a league from the island. She stopped, and 
bore away again for the ships as soon as she saw the light. We 
put out lights for the boat, though some were of opinion that the 
light we saw was not on the island, but the boat’s light; but as night 
came on, it appeared too large for that. We fired one quarter-deck 
gun and several muskets, shewing lights in our mizzen and fore 
shrouds, that our boat might find us, whilst we plied in the lee of 
the island. About two in the morning our boat came on board the 
Duchess; we were glad it got well off, because it began to blow. 
We were all convinced that the light was on the shore, and designed 
to make our ships ready to engage, as we believed it to come from 
French ships at anchor, and that we must either fight them or want 
water. 

‘The next day we stood along the south end of the island, in 
order to lay in with the first southerly wind, which Captain Dampier 
told us generally blows there all day long. In the morning, being 
past the island, we tacked, to lay it in close aboard the land; and 
about ten o’clock, ran close aboard the land that begins to make the 
north-east side. The flaws came heavy off the shore, and we were 
forced to reef our topsails when we opened the middle bay, where 
we expected to find the enemy, but saw all clear, and no ships in 
that nor the other bay. We guessed there had been ships there, but 
that they had gone away on sight of us. We sent our yawl ashore 
about noon with Captain Dover, Mr Fry, and six men all armed: 
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meanwhile we and the Duchess kept turning to get in. Our boat 
did not return, so we sent our pinnace with the men armed, to see 
what was the occasion of the yawl’s stay; for we were afraid that 
the Spaniards had a garrison there, and might have seized it. We 
put out a signal for cur boat, and the Duchess shewed a French 
ensign. Immediately our pinnace returned from the shore, and 
brought abundance of crawfish, with a man clothed in goat-skins, 
who looked wilder than the first owners of them.’ 

Selkirk, the man whose appearance caused such surprise, had seen 
the sails of the vessels at a distance, but had avoided making any 
signals which could indicate his presence till he ascertained them to 
be English. As soon as he had assured himself on this point, his 
joy was extreme. When night came on, he kindled a large fire on. 
the beach, to inform the strangers that a human being was there. 
It was this signal which had alarmed the crews of the vessels, and 
deterred the pinnace from landing. During the night, hope having 
banished all desire of sleep, he employed himself in killing goats, 
and preparing a feast of fresh meat for those whom he expected to 
be his deliverers. In the morning, he found that the vessels had 
removed to a greater distance, but ere long he saw the boat leave 
the side of one of them and approach the shore. Selkirk ran joyfully 
to meet his countrymen, waving a linen rag to attract their attention ; 
and having pointed out to them a proper landing-place, soon had 
the satisfaction of clasping them in his arms. Joy at first deprived 
him of that imperfect power of utterance which solitude had left him, 
but in a little he was able to offer and receive explanations. Dover, 
the second captain, Fry, the lieutenant, and the rest of the boat- 
party, after partaking of Selkirk’s hospitality, invited him on board ; 
but so little eager was he to leave his solitude, that he was not pre- 
vailed upon to do so till assured that Dampier had no situation of 
command in the expedition—his former experience of Dampier’s 
mode of conducting a ship having given him no great confidence in 
him. When he was told that Dampier was only pilot on board, he 
made no further objection. He was then, as we have seen, brought 
on board the Duke, along with his principal effects ; and on the same 
day, by the recommendation of Dampier, who said he had been the 
best man in the Cizgue Ports, he was engaged as a mate. ‘At his 
first coming on board us, says Captain Rogers, ‘he had so much 
forgot his language, for want of use, that we could scarcely under- 
stand him, for he seemed to speak his words by halves. We offered 
him a dram, but he would not touch it, having drunk nothing but 
water since he came on the island ; and it was some time before he 
could relish our victuals.’ 

For a fortnight the two vessels remained at Juan Fernandez 
refitting, recruiting their sick, and taking in water and provisions. 
In this they were greatly assisted by Selkirk, or the ‘governor,’ as 
they used to call him; who, besides giving them all the information 
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necessary respecting the island, made it a daily practice to catch 
several goats for the use of the sick. ‘He took them,’ says Rogers, 
“by speed of foot; for his way of living, and continual exercise of 
walking and running, cleared him of all gross humours, so that he 
ran with wonderful swiftness through the woods, and up the rocks 
and hills. We had a bull-dog, which we sent with several of our 
nimblest runners to help him in catching goats; but he distanced 
and tired both the dog and the men, caught the goats, and brought 
them to us on his back. Being forced to shift without shoes, his feet 
had become so hard that he ran everywhere without annoyance ; 
and it was some time before he could wear shoes after we found him; 
for, not being used to any for so long, his feet swelled when he came 
first to use them again.’ Besides giving these particulars, Captain 
Rogers details at some length Selkirk’s mode of life during the four 
years and four months he had spent on the island, concluding : ‘ We 
may perceive, by this story, the truth of the maxim, that necessity is 
the mother of invention, since this man found means to supply his 
wants in a very natural manner, so as to maintain his life, though 
not so conveniently, yet as effectually as we are able to do with the 
help of our arts and society. It may likewise instruct us how much 
a plain and temperate way of living conduces to the health of the 
body and the vigour of the mind, both which we are apt to destroy 
by excess and plenty, especially of strong liquor, and the variety as 
well as the nature of our meat and drink; for this man, when he 
came back to our ordinary method of diet and life, though he was 
sober enough, lost much of his strength and agility. But these reflec- 
tions are more proper for a philosopher and divine than a mariner, 
In the middle of February 1709, the Duke and Duchess set sail 
from the island, to cruise along the western coast of America in 
quest of prizes, in which they were very successful, taking two prizes 
in a very short time. The second of these was fitted out as a pri- 
vateer to sail in company with the Duke and Duchess; and Selkirk 
was appointed to command her. During the remainder of the expe- 
dition, he acted in a prominent capacity under Rogers in the various 
enterprises, both on sea and on shore, in which the little fleet 
engaged. The occupation was certainly one by no means calculated 
to give play to the more amiable qualities of human nature; but 
even in the sacking of coast towns, and expeditions of plunder into 
the interior, which for months formed his chief employment, our 
hero seems to have mingled humanity in as high a proportion as 
possible with the execution of his duty. The expedition of Rogers 
was as remarkable for steadiness, resolution, and success, as that of 
Dampier’s had been for quarrelling and indecision ; and it excites a 
curious feeling of surprise when we learn that the Church of England 
service was regularly read on the quarter-decks of these piratical 
vessels, and all hands piped to prayers before every action. Selkirk 
proved himself, by his steadiness, decent manners, and religious turn 
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of mind, a most appropriate member of the corps commanded by 
Rogers, and was accordingly much valued by his superiors. At the 
beginning of the ensuing year, the vessels began their voyage across 
the Pacific, with the design of returning by the East Indies, and in 
this part of the enterprise Selkirk acted as sailing-master. They did 
not, however, reach England till October 1711, when Selkirk had 
been absent from his country for eight years. Of the enormous sum 
of £170,000 which Rogers had realised by plundering the enemy, 
Selkirk seems to have shared to the amount of about eight hundred 
pounds. 

His singular history was soon made known to the public ; and 
immediately after his arrival in London, he became an object of 
curiosity not only to the people at large, but to those elevated by 
rank and learning. Sir Richard Steele, some time after, devoted to 
him an article in the paper entitled Ze Englishman, in which he 
tells the reader that, as Selkirk is a man of good sense, it is a matter 
of great curiosity to hear him give an account of the different revo- 
lutions of his mind during the term of his solitude. ‘When I first 
saw him,’ continues this writer, ‘1 thought if I had not been let into 
his character and story, I could have discovered that he had been 
much separated from company, from his aspect and gesture; there 
was a strong but cheerful seriousness in his look, and a certain dis- 
regard of the ordinary things about him, as if he had been sunk in 
thought. When the ship which brought him off the island came in, 
he received them with the greatest indifference with relation to the 
prospect of going off with them, but with great satisfaction in an 
opportunity to refresh and help them. The man frequently bewailed 
his return to the world, which could not, he said, with all its enjoy- 
ments, restore him to the tranquillity of his solitude. “I am now 
worth eight hundred pounds,” he said, “ but shall never be so happy 
as when I was not worth a farthing.” Though I had frequently con- 
versed with him, after a few months’ absence he met me in the street, 
and though he spoke to me, I could not recollect that I had seen 
him : familiar converse in this town had taken off the loneliness of 
his aspect, and quite altered the air of his face’? What makes this 
latter circumstance the more remarkable is, the fact of nearly three 
years having elapsed between his restoration to society and the time 
when Sir Richard Steele first saw him. 

Besides Sir Richard Steele’s paper, various short accounts of 
Selkirk’s adventures appeared within a year or two after his return 
to England. Defoe’s romance of Robinson Crusoe was not published 
till the year 1719, when the original facts on which it was founded 
must have been nearly forgotten. There is no record of any inter- 
view having taken place between Selkirk and Defoe, so that it 
cannot be decided whether Defoe learned our hero’s story from his 
own mouth, or from such narratives as those published by Steele 
and others. 
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RETURN TO LARGO—RESIDENCE THERE—ELOPEMENT FROM IT— 
HIS SUBSEQUENT HISTORY. 


It was a fine Sunday morning in the spring of 1712 ; the kirk bells. 
of Largo had for some time ceased ringing, and the parishioners 
were assembled in church, when a handsomely dressed stranger 
knocked at the door of old John Selkirk’s dwelling. No one was 
within, and the stranger bent his steps towards the parish church. 
He entered, and sat down in a pew near the door. His late entrance, 
the fact of his being a stranger, and his fine gold-laced clothes, 
attracted attention to him, and divided the interest of the congrega- 
tion with the clergyman’s sermon. The service proceeded. Not far 
from the place where the stranger had stationed himself was the pew 
where old John Selkirk, his wife, and others of the family were 
sitting, and towards this pew the stranger continued to direct his 
eyes. The occupants of the pew returned the glance as discreetly 
as they could; old Mrs Selkirk especially several times eyed the 
stranger with curiosity over her Bible. At length the glances became 
a fixed gaze; the old woman’s face grew pale; and crying: ‘It’s 
Sandie !—it’s Sandie!’ she tottered up to the stranger, and flung 
herself into his arms. The clergyman stopped, the congregation 
rose in a bustle of excitement, and quiet was not restored until the 
whole Selkirk family left the church in a body, to give full scope at 
home to their mutual congratulations and inquiries. 

“For a few days,’ says his biographer, Mr Howell, who ascertained 
the particulars by industrious inquiry, ‘Selkirk was happy in the 
company of his parents and friends ; but, from long habit, he soon 
felt averse to mixing in society, and was most happy when alone. 
For days his relations never saw his face from the dawn until late in 
the evening, when he returned to bed. It was his custom to go out 
in the morning, carrying with him provisions for the day; then 
would he wander and meditate alone through the secluded and soli- 
tary valley of Keil’s Den. The romantic beauties of the place, and, 
above all, the stillness that reigned there, reminded him of his 
beloved island, which he never thought of but with regret for having 
left it. When evening forced him to return to the haunts of men, 
he appeared to do so with reluctance ; for he immediately retired to 
his room up-stairs, in his brother’s house, where he resided. Here 
he was accustomed to amuse himself with two cats that belonged to 
his brother, which he taught, in imitation of a part of his occupations 
on his solitary island, to dance and perform many little feats. They 
were extremely fond of him, and used to watch his return. He often 
said to his friends, no doubt thinking of himself in his youth, that 
“were children as docile and obedient, parents would all be happy 
in them.” But poor Selkirk himself was now far from being happy, 


for his relations often found him in tears. Attached to his father’s 
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house was a piece of ground, occupied as a garden, which rose in a 
considerable acclivity backwards : here, on the top of the eminence, 
soon after his arrival in Largo, he constructed a sort of cave, com- 
manding an extensive and delightful view of the Forth and its shores. 
In fits of musing meditation, he was wont to sit here in bad weather, 
and even at other times, and to bewail his ever having left his island. 
This recluse and unnatural propensity, as it appeared to them, was 
cause of great grief to his parents, who often remonstrated with him, 
and endeavoured to raise his spirits. But their efforts were made in 
vain ; and he sometimes broke out before them in a passion of grief, 
and exclaimed : “O my beloved island! I wish I had never left 
thee! I never before was the man I was on thee; I have not been 
such since I left thee, and I fear never can be again!” Having 
plenty of money, he purchased a boat for himself, and often, when 
the weather would permit, he made little excursions, but always 
alone ; and day after day he spent in fishing in the beautiful Bay of 
Largo, or at Kingscraig Point, where he would loiter till evening 
among the romantic cliffs catching lobsters—his favourite amuse- 
ment, as they reminded him of the crawfish of Juan Fernandez. 
The rock to which he moored his boat is still shewn.’ 

Selkirk at length resolved to abandon this mode of life; and the 
execution of his design was probably hastened by an attachment he 
had formed to a young girl named Sophia Bruce, whom he often 
met, tending her mother’s cow, in his wanderings through Keil’s 
Den. ‘He never, says Mr Howell, ‘mentioned the attachment to his 
friends ; for he felt ashamed, after his discourses to them, and the 
profession he had made of dislike to human society, to acknowledge 
that he was on the point of marrying. But to marry he was deter- 
mined, though as firmly resolved not to remain at home to be the 
subject of their jests. He soon persuaded the object of his choice 
to elope with him, and bid adieu to the romantic glen. Without 
the knowledge of their parents, they both set out for London. He 
left his chest and all his clothes behind; nor did he ever claim them 
again ; and his friends knew nothing and heard nothing of him for 
many years. At the time of this sudden departure from Largo, 
Selkirk was nearly forty years of age. 

In London, Selkirk seems to have lived some time. Nothing, 
however, is known of his movements till 1717, in which year we find 
him executing a will and power of attorney, by the hands of a notary 
in Wapping, in favour of Sophia Bruce, the object of his affection ; 
being then on the point of again going to sea. The will, which is 
dated the 13th of January 1717, runs‘as follows : 

‘In the name of God, Amen, I, Alexander Selkirk of Largo, in 
the shire of Fife, in North Britain, mariner, being now bound out 
on. a voyage to sea, but calling to mind the perils and dangers of the 
seas, and other uncertainties of this transitory life, do, for avoiding 
controversies and disputes which may happen to arise after my 
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decease, make, publish, and declare this my last will and testament.’ 
After one or two unimportant clauses, he continues: ‘I give and 
bequeath unto my loving and well-beloved friend, Sophia Bruce, of 
the Pall-Mall, London, spinster, all and singular my lands, tene- 
ments, outhouses, gardens, yards, orchards, situate, lying, and being 
in Largo aforesaid, or in any other place or places whatsoever, 
during her natural life, and no longer; and at and after her 
decease, I hereby give, devise, and bequeath the same unto my 
loving nephew, Alexander Selkirk, son of David Selkirk of Largo 
aforesaid, tanner, &c., and to his heirs or assignees. Item, 
my will and mind is, and I hereby declare it so to be, that my 
honoured father, John Selkirk, should have and enjoy the eastern- 
most house on the Craggy Wall in Largo aforesaid, for and during 
his natural life, and have and receive the rents, issues, and profits 
thereof to his own proper use; and that after his decease it should 
fall into the hands of the said Sophia Bruce, and so into the hands 
of my said loving nephew, Alexander Selkirk, in case he outlive my 
said loving friend, Sophia Bruce; and as for and concerning all and 
singular the rest, residue, and remainder of my salary, wages, goods, 
wares, profits, merchandises, sum and sums of money, gold, silver, 
wearing apparel, as well linen and woollen, and all other my effects 
whatsoever, as well debt outstanding either by bond, bill, book, 
account, or otherwise, as any other thing whatsoever which shall be 
due, owing, payable, and belonging or in anywise of right appertain- 
ing unto me at the time of my decease, and not herein otherwise 
disposed of, I hereby give, devise, and bequeath the same unto my 
said loving friend, Sophia Bruce, and to her heirs and assignees for 
ever ; and I do hereby nominate, make, elect, and appoint my said 
trusty and loving friend, Sophia Bruce, full and sole executrix of this 
my last will and testament.’ 

The only other known particulars respecting Selkirk’s life came 
to light in the year 1724, when a gaily dressed lady, named Frances 
Candis, presented herself at Largo as the widow of Alexander 
Selkirk, and claimed the property which had been left him by his 
father, including the house of Craggy Wall, mentioned in the fore- 
going will. She produced documents which proved her marriage 
with Selkirk ; a will, also dated the 12th of December 1720, entitling 
her to the property; and lastly, an attestation of the death of her 
husband, Lzeu¢enant Alexander Selkirk, on board his Majesty’s ship 
Weymouth in the year 1723. From the second of these documents, 
it is inferred that Sophia Bruce had died some time between 1717, 
when the first will was executed in her favour, and 1720, when the 
second will was drawn up in favour of Frances Candis. Having 
had her claims adjusted, Selkirk’s widow took her departure from 
Largo after a few days. So far as can be ascertained, Selkirk left 
no children either by her or by Sophia Bruce. 
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RELICS OF SELKIRK—PRESENT CONDITION OF HIS ISLAND. ~ 


The house in which Selkirk lived during his last residence at 
Largo has recently been pulled down and rebuilt ; it is still possessed 
and occupied by descendants of his brother John. His chest and 
his cocoa-nut shell cup are now in the Museum of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Edinburgh. His flip-can exists in the possession of 
another relation ; and his gun is the property of S. R. Lumsdaine, Esq,, 
of Lathallan, near Largo. ‘The flip-can” says Mr Howell, ‘holds 
about a Scottish pint [two quarts], and is made of brown stoneware, 
glazed. On it is the following inscription and posy—sailors being in 
all ages notoriously addicted to inscribing rhymes on such articles = 


* Alexander Selkirk, this is my one. 


When you take me on board of ship, 
Pray fill me full with punch or flip.” 


The handle of the jug is gone; its mouth is broken in two places; 
and a crack in the stoneware is patched with pitch, probably put on 
by Selkirk’s own hands.’ The representatives of the family retain 
the original spelling, Se/craig, which is a corruption of selch-craig, 
that is, seal-rock, so called from seals basking on it. 

The island of Juan Fernandez, which may also be considered as 
a relic of Alexander Selkirk, has passed through the hands of a 
succession of owners since he quitted it. For upwards of thirty 
years after his departure it remained in the condition in which he 
had left it—an uninhabited island, where ships, sailing along the 
western coast of South America, occasionally put in for water and 
fresh victuals. Once or twice, indeed, the chances of shipwreck 
gave it one or two inhabitants, who did not remain long. In 1750, 
the Spaniards again formed a settlement on it, and built a fort. 
Both were destroyed by an earthquake in the following year; but 
another town was built at a greater distance from the shore. It 
continued to be inhabited for about twenty years, but was then 
abandoned, as the former Spanish settlement in the island had been. 
Early in the present century, the Chilian government began to use 
Juan Fernandez as a penal settlement, transporting their state 
criminals to it; but in consequence of the expense, it was soon 
given up; and when Lord Cochrane visited the island in 1823, there 
were but four men stationed on it, apparently in charge of some 
cattle. The following description is given of the island by a lady 
who accompanied Lord Cochrane and a party on shore: ‘The 
island is the most picturesque I ever saw, being composed of high 
perpendicular rocks, wooded nearly to the top, with beautiful valleys, 
exceedingly fertile, and watered by copious streams, which occa- 
sionally form small marshes. The little valley where the town is, or 
rather was, is exceedingly beautiful. It is full of fruit-trees and 
flowers, and sweet herbs, now grown wild; near the shore, it is 
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covered with radish and sea-side oats. A small fort was situated 
on the sea-shore, of which there is nothing now visible but the 
‘ditches and part of one wall. Another, of considerable size for the 
place, is on a high and commanding spot. It contained barracks 
for soldiers, which, as well as the greater part of the fort, are ruined; 
but the flag-staff, front wall, and a turret are standing ; and at the 
foot of the flag-staff lies a very handsome brass gun, cast in Spain, 
1614 A.D. A few houses and cottages are still in a tolerable 
condition, though most of the doors, windows, and roofs have been 
taken away, or used as fuel by whalers and other ships touching 
here. In the valleys we found numbers of European shrubs and 
herbs—“ where once the garden smiled.” And in the half-ruined 
hedges, which denote the boundaries of former fields, we found 
apple, pear, and quince trees, with cherries almost ripe. The ascent 
is steep and rapid from the beach, even in the valleys, and the long 
grass was dry and slippery, so that it rendered the walk rather 
fatiguing ; and we were glad to sit down under a large quince-tree 
on a carpet of balm, bordered with roses, now neglected, and feast 
our eyes with the lovely view before us. Lord Anson has not 
exaggerated the beauty of the place, or the delights of the climate. 
We were rather early for its fruits, but even at this time we have 
gathered delicious figs, cherries, and pears, that a few days more of 
sun would have perfected. The landing-place is also the watering- 
place. There a little jetty is thrown out, formed of the beach 
pebbles, making a little harbour for boats, which lie there close to 
the fresh water, which comes conducted by a pipe, so that, with a 
hose, the casks may be filled without landing with the most delicious 
water. Along the beach some old guns are sunk, to serve as moor- 
ings for vessels, which are all the safer the nearer in-shore they lie, 
as violent gusts of wind often blow from the mountain for a few 
minutes. The height of the island is about three thousand feet.’ 

With all its beauties and resources, the island seemed destined 
never to retain those who settled on it—whether from its isolated 
position at so great a distance from the continent, or from some 
other cause, is uncertain. Not long after Lord Cochrane’s visit, 
however, it received an accession of inhabitants, some of them 
English, who settled in it under the protection of the Chilian govern- 
ment. It was afterwards held in lease by an American company ; 
and according to the latest accounts it was ceded in 1868 to a 
society of Germans, under the guidance of an engineer of the name 
of Robert Wehrhan, who intended to colonise it. On taking pos- 
session they found it overrun by countless herds of goats, some 
thirty half-wild horses, and sixty donkeys, In 1868, Commodore 
Powell and the officers of H.M.S. Topaze erected a tablet on the 
island commemorative of Selkirk’s solitary sojourn. It is firmly set 
into hard rock at a point near Selkirk’s outlook, ‘a beautiful spot 
about 1700 feet above the sea, having an extensive sea-view,’ 
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THE WOODEN SPOON 


ALTERED FROM THE SWEDISH,* 


HERE is silence in the forests. Nothing 
is more beautiful than on a fine sunny 
summer-day to wander in the vast fir- 
forests of Sweden, especially those 
which are here and there broken up by 
patches of light-green grass, covered 

. = over by pieces of moss-grown rocks and 

tall birch-trees. It is so solitary in these few open places, that, 
unless a trap is seen, set in the winter to catch foxes, one might 

believe no human being had ever been there. 

Every Swede feels a necessity for being alone at times with him- 
self; he indulges a fervent love for that quiet hidden nature, within 
whose shade he played when a child. Always, even in the most 
stirring scenes of life, he hears a voice from his silent forests, 
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* The beginning of this story is translated from a Swedish work by ‘Uncle Adam,’ 
Throughout the remainder, the original idea only has been preserved. 
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inviting him to peace and tranquillity, calling him back to all that is 
most beautiful, good, and holy in his experience. 

There lies near to the mountain-chain that separates Sweden from 
Norway, a narrow dale, bounded by high hills ; a light-green birch- 
forest spreads its shade round a small lake, which is so full of islands. 
that the water seems to be divided into several sparkling mirrors 
reflecting them underneath. This lake is hidden among the moun- 
tains and almost endless fir-forests of Norrland: few have heard of 
it, but those who once visit it will often think, amid the tumult of 
the world, of that wild, yet peaceful scene. Behind the birch-wood, 
the land rises in high terraces; fir and pine trees tower up there, 
and look like the forest’s head—so dark-green and tall, so grave and 
solemn. But still higher on the mountain come the birches again, 
for these trees form in the north both the front and rear-guard of the 
great fir-forests. High over all appears a peak of snow 3 and a 
hundred mountain-streams trickle through the dark trees, and carry 
their white foam over rocks and stones, to cast themselves into the 
lake, or join the river that flows from it. 

It is well this place is so little known, or so much forgotten ; were 
it otherwise, some speculator might erect a cottage on the banks of 
the lake, in Swiss style, in order to hire it out to an Englishman, 
who wished to get rid of his spleen by means of fishing. If I could 
guide you thither, however, you would immediately perceive one 
solitary red wooden house, which stands on the edge of the forest, 
and quite near to the lake. The ground at the back has been cleared, 
and is now divided into corn and pasture fields, the former of which 
sometimes yield more than the seed which was sown in them. One 
must not expect too much from good Mother Nature, up here in the 
north, for she is poor, good mother, very poor, and therefore, perhaps, 
all the dearer for what she gives. Almost the only communication 
which the inhabitants of this red wooden house had with the rest of 
the world was yearly, in the beginning of March, when ‘the house- 
father,’ its owner, had to travel between fifty and sixty miles off, in 
order to sell to ‘rich Erik,’ the farmer, a quantity of fish—a sort of 
char, which in these mountain lakes are of superior quality—and 
some hundreds of ptarmigan, which had been taken in nets, and 
were to be transmitted to Stockholm. This journey was a great 
event in the Norrland ‘ new-settler’s’ house : the two children, espe- 
cially, were long beforehand engaged in preparing father’s travelling 
necessaries, and in feeding up the two reindeer which should draw 
the sledge, with all its precious load, to its destination. On the 
present occasion, father’s journey had caused even more excitement, 
for he had gone so far as to the market-town—more than one hundred 
miles from his home. 

‘I think,’ said little Anna, one evening when they were looking for 
his return—‘ I think father will bring something grand for mother ; 
yes ; I think mother will get something,’ 
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“Ah, he may never think of that, said the mother, who well under- 
stood her little girl; ‘but perhaps you, child, may get something ; 
father thinks of his little Anna—he does.’ 

‘Does mother think so? Do you hear, Anders? Mother thinks 
that father will buy us something fine. How grand it must be down 
there! There are many hundred people, father says, and he was 
there even before we were born. He was a farm-servant down 
there with a captain—a captain who had such a fine uniform, and a 
sword, and all that,’ 

Anders, who sat and carved wooden spoons, looked up and 
laughed. ‘Anna! she wants to be so grand—she does. I wonder, 
now, what she will have—a necklace, or a ring on her little bit of a 
finger ?? 

Anna’s cheerful face took a shade of displeasure. ‘So Anders 
talks! But I shall get nothing, for I can do nothing useful. It is 
different with Anders, who can sit and carve spoons, and set out’ 
nets in the forest, and is quite like a man: he is past thirteen years 
old, and I am not ten; and so’ 

“You are both good, clever children, both of you,’ said the 
mother ; ‘if you would only read your lessons, which always go 
heavily on.’ 

“Yes, that is because I never can be at peace for Anders. Now, 
do not look at me, Anders. I say, don’t look at me, or I shall 
jumble the words altogether. Anna began to read ; the restless blue 
eyes wandered often from the crooked German characters of her 
book. She read a tale of a boy who was very good, and very poor. 
“Yes, that is a truly beautiful story,’ she said, hastily closing the 
volume ; ‘but does it not appear wonderful that he should not be 
happy when he was so good ?? 

‘Ah, child, do not believe that happiness and riches are always 
united, said the mother. 

The girl looked at her, as if she did not quite comprehend her 
meaning. ‘ Mother must know that it is happier to be great, and 
tich, and admired, than to be poor and never thought of by any one? 

‘Sister Anna is like the wooden spoon,’ said Anders, without 
stopping his work. 

“Like the wooden spoon! Am I like a wooden spoon? Well, 
that is amusing !’ 

“Yes. You see, Anna, there was once on a time a wooden 
spoon’. ; 

“I will not listen to you, Anders,’ 

‘That is no matter. There was once a wooden spoon ’——. 

‘I tell you, I do not hear you, Anders.’ 

‘That also is no matter. “Once a wooden spoon, that was so fine, 
SO neat, so pretty, made of the best wood, and carved in the most 
beautiful manner—one could never see a more delicate and tasteful 
wooden spoon ; and no one took it up without saying : “ Ack, how 
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pretty itis!” Thus the little spoon grew vain and proud. “ Ah,” 
.thought the beautiful wooden spoon, “ if I could only be like a silver 
spoon! Now I am used by the servants alone; but if I were a 
silver spoon, it might happen that the king himself should eat rice- 
milk with me out of a golden dish; whereas, being only a wooden 
spoon, it is nothing but meal-porridge I serve out to quite common 
folk.” So the wooden spoon said to the meat-mother :* “ Dear 
lady, I consider myself too good to be a simple wooden spoon; I 
feel within myself that I was not meant to be in the kitchen, but that 
I ought to appear at great tables. I am not suited to servants, who 
have such coarse habits, and handle me so rudely. Dear mistress, 
contrive that I shall be like a silver spoon.” The meat-mother 
wished to satisfy her pretty wooden spoon; so she carried her to a 
goldsmith, who promised to overlay her with silver. He did so. 
The wooden spoon was silvered over, and shone like the sun. Then 
was she glad and proud, and scorned all her old companions. 
When she came home, she lay in the plate-basket, and became quite 
intimate with the family silver, wished the tea-spoons to call her 
aunt, and called herself first-cousin to the silver forks. But it hap- 
pened that when the other spoons were taken out for daily use, the 
silvered wooden spoon was always left behind, although she took the 
greatest care to render herself conspicuous, and often placed herself 
uppermost in the basket, in order not to be forgotten, but to be laid 
with the rest on the great table. As this happened several times, 
and that even when there was company, and all the silver was 
brought out, the poor wooden spoon was left alone in the basket, 
she complained again to the mistress, and said: “ Dear lady, I 
have to beg that the servants may understand that I am a silver 
spoon, and have a right to appear with the rest of the company. I 
shine even more than others, and cannot understand why I should 
be thus neglected.” 

“ Ah,” said the mistress, “the servant knows by the weight that 
you are only silvered.” 

“Weight! weight!” cried the silvered spoon. ‘ What! is it not 
by the brightness alone that one knows a silver spoon from a wooden 
one?” 

“ Dear child, silver is heavier than wood.” 

“Then, pray, make me heavier!” cried the spoon. “I long to be 
as good as the rest; and I have no patience with the sauciness of 
that servant.” The mistress, still willing to gratify the desires of her 
little spoon, carried her again to the goldsmith. 

“Dear heart,” she said to him, “ make this silvered wooden spoon 
as heavy as a real silver one.” 

“To do that,” said the goldsmith, “ it will be necessary to put a 
piece of lead here in the handle.” 
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“Ah,” thought the poor spoon, “then must he bore straight into 
my heart”—for the heart of a wooden spoon always lies in the 
handle ; that is to say, when wooden spoons have hearts—“ but one 
must bear all for honour. Yes, he may even put a bit of lead in my 
heart, if he only makes me so that I shall pass for a real heavy 
silver spoon.” So the goldsmith bored deep into her heart, and 
filled it up with melted lead, which soon hardened within it. But 
she suffered all for honour’s sake. Then she was silvered over again, 
and brought back to the plate-basket. Now the servant came and 
took her up'with the rest of the spoons, and saw and felt no differ- 
ence ; so she was placed with the rest on the great dinner-table, 
passed for a real, beautiful silver spoon, and would have been as 
happy as possible, if she had not got a lump of lead in her heart. 
That lump of lead caused a great heaviness there, and made her feel 
not quite happy in the midst of her-honours. So time went on, and 
the wooden spoon continued to pass for a silver one, so well was she 
silvered, and so heavy had she been made. But the meat-mother 
died. At that, the silvered spoon, instead of sorrowing, as she once 
would have done, almost rejoiced; for every time she had lain 
shining on the great table, she had recollected that the meat-mother 
was the only person who knew that she really was nothing more 
than a simple wooden spoon ; and so, if her mistress took another 
spoon instead of her, she became quite jealous, and said to herself : 
“ That is because she knows all about me ; she knows I am a wooden 
spoon, silvered outside, and with a lump of lead within me.” But 
when the mistress was dead, she said to herself: “Now Iam free, 
and can enjoy myself perfectly; for no one will ever know now that 
I am not quite what I seem.” The goods, however, were now to be 
sold. The family silver was bought by a goldsmith, who prepared 
to melt it up, in order to work it anew. The unhappy wooden spoon 
was bought with the rest: she saw the furnace ready, and heard 
with dismay that they should all be cast therein. She was dread- 
fully alarmed, exclaimed against the cruelty practised towards the 
friendless orphans who had so lately lost their good protectress, and 
began to appeal to her companions in rank and misfortune, who lay 
calmly within sight of the furnace. “ They will burn us up!” she 
cried. “They will turn us to ashes! How quietly you take such 
inhuman conduct !” : 

“O no!” said an old silver spoon and fork, who lay composedly 
side by side—they had been comrades from youth these two, and 
had already gone through the furnace, I know not how often—“O 
no! they will do us no harm. They may willingly melt us: the 
furnace will do us good rather than harm, and we shall soon appear 
in a more fashionable and handsome form.” 

‘The silvered wooden spoon listened, but was not comforted. It 
did not comfort her to find that silver would not burn, for she knew 
well that wood would do so. 
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“Ah,” sighed the silly little spoon, “I see it is not by brightness 
-only, nor only by weight that real silver is known!” The silver was 
cast into the furnace ; but when the goldsmith came and took her 
up, she cried in great excitement, and with a trembling voice : “Dear 
master, I certainly am a silver spoon; that is seen both by my 
appearance and weight ; but, then, I am not of the same sort of 
silver as the other spoons ; I am of a finer sort, which cannot bear 
fire, but flies away in smoke.” 

“Indeed! What are you, then? Perhaps tin?” 

“Tin! Can the dear master think so meanly of me?” 

“Perhaps even lead?” 

“Lead! Ah, the dear master can easily see if I am of lead.” 

“Well, that will I do,” said the master, and began to bend the 
handle, when snap it went in two, for wood will not bear bending 
like silver, any more than it will bear melting. The wooden handle 
broke in two, and out fell the lump of lead. “So!” cried the master; 
“only a common wooden spoon silvered over !” 

“Yes,” cried the poor spoon, who, as soon as the lead fell from 
her heart, grew quite light and happy—“yes, I am only a common 
wooden spoon. Take away the silvering, dear master; cause me 
to be mended, and set me in the kitchen again, to serve out meal- 
porridge for the rest of my life. Now know I well how stupid it 
was for a wooden spoon to want to pass for a silver one !”” 

‘And so the wooden spoon should be me, said little Anna, pouting ; 
‘simply because I know that the rich live in gladness and joy, and 
the poor suffer sorrow and want.’ 

‘But we do not suffer want, dear child, said the mother. ‘We 
have all that is necessary, and even more. Wait a little: you shall 
see that father will have coffee and sugar home with him; yes, a 
whole pound of each sort, I doubt not.’ 

“But, mother, I heard father himself say that there are people in 
the world who drink coffee every day: they are certainly happier 
than we are.’ 

‘There is a doubt of that, my girl. God divides not so unequally 
as we think.’ 

‘God gives us always so much as ought to content us, but He 
cannot give us so much as that we shall be content, for thereto He 
will not constrain us,’ said Anders, as gravely as a judge. 

‘Hear Anders! hear him!’ cried his sister; ‘he talks like the 

riest.’ 
Yes ; for these words the priest said last year, when he preached 
down there at Bjérkdal, and we travelled to church’ 

‘That I do not remember,’ said Anna. 

‘Oh, thou wert but a little girl: and then the priest’s daughter 
was so grand that day,’ 

“Yes, so grand! she had a fine necklace of red stones, or of glass, 
or some sort of red berries, but they shone like glass stones,’ 
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‘And you sat and looked at that, said the mother, ‘instead of 
hearing God’s word!’ 

‘She was only a child, mother, said Anders excusingly. 

Just then the rapid sound of the reindeer hoofs was heard, and 
the jingling of the sledge-bells coming over the frozen lake, as if 
keeping time to that regular sound, while the hoofs struck one 
against the other in their hasty progress over the hardened snow. 
A few minutes more, and the house-father was at home. ‘Good- 
evening, old woman; good-evening, Anna. Thank you, Anders; 
yes, you may drive the reindeer to the shed. Well, all goes right 
at home?’ 

“Yes, dear Jacris, all is well.’ 

‘You may believe, mother, there were people down there, con- 
tinued the good man, as he threw aside his great goat-skin pelisse, 
and sat down to his supper ; ‘ yes, it is amusing to see folk at times, 
but I was glad enough to get away. Thank God, I am at home 
again !’ : ; 

_ ‘That you may well say, Jacris ; and I say so too.’ 

‘But do you know, mother,’ said the husband, who all the time 
loved a journey well—‘do you know, I must make a long journey 
again this winter?’ 

‘Where, then? A long journey! Where to?’ 

‘Well, you see, there is a German, or an Englishman—it is all 
the same—who has bought up twenty-five reindeer, which he will 
have taken to Stockholm, in order to be sent out—where, I know 
not, but that is all the same. They must then export the mountain, 
and forest, and moss also, I said to the agent. And he laughed, 
and answered : “Rightly said, Jacris; but that is not our concern. 
Will you conduct the creatures to Stockholm?” So I agreed, for, 
you. see, he would not trust them to any but a respectable person.’ 

‘What a long journey! It will be a dreary time,’ the wife replied. 

‘Tt will soon go over, little wife. It will be better for thee, who 
wilt be at home; worse for me, who must go out into that villainous 
world, which I have not seen for so many years—not since I lived 
with the captain, and followed him once to Stockholm ; but I shall 
be well paid ; and——-_ Yes, mother, now comes the knot. I shall 
take Anna with me ; you must have the boy at home, but some one 
must also be with me.’ 

Anna flew to caress her father, kissed her mother, and clapped 
Anders. ‘Ack, but Iam glad! I shall then see the king, and the 
king’s wife—the dear little queen. I shall know them all directly, 
for I know already how they dress themselves.’ 

‘ How, then, is that?’ Anders slightingly inquired. 

‘ The king wears a red frock down to his knees, with gold seams, 
and stands always beside a table, on which a gold crown lies on a 
red cushion. The queen wears a red petticoat, also with gold 
seams ; and has peaked shoes, with heels so high—so high !’ 
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‘And how knows little Anna all that ?’ 

‘Because there’s‘a picture therein in the lid of mother’s clothes- 
chest, and the king and queen are painted there just precisely as 
they stand and go here in this world. Yes, I know all that; and 
I shall get to see it soon,’ 

‘Provided you do not first drop your little eyes out, said the 
father, laughing. 

Eight days afterwards, Jacris and his little daughter set out with 
the drove of reindeer for the capital. The mother wept when she 
embraced her darling child ; but the thoughtless little girl was so 
elated with the prospect before her, that she scarcely felt grieved at 
her mother’s tears. 


TT: 
KAMRER MILLER.* 


‘It is six years this day since the death of our dear girl,’ sighed 
Mrs Accountant Miller, as she drew from a drawer some small 
precious articles which had belonged to her only child. ‘To-day 

. she would have been sixteen years old: a great girl she promised to 
be—but God willed it otherwise’ 

‘Six years to-day,’ the accountant echoed, ‘and still’—— 

‘We miss our girl. It is just childish, Miller, she added, with 
a sorrowful smile, for she knew her husband missed the child even 
more than she did. 

“You should be reasonable, dear Emily. See me now, I took it 
calmly and reasonably from the beginning,’ 

‘I do not grieve, Miller; but I love the child’s memory,’ 

‘Yes, yes ; but that memory is—is Come, now, little Emily, 
let us drive out and take the air; the fresh air is always a good 
remedy.’ 

The Accountants drove out in their comfortable sledge, up Drott- 
ninggatan, and out by Norrtull. They met a herd of reindeer, and 
stopped to look at them. Bundled up in the sledge sat little Anna; 
in her little goat-skin frock, a dark fur-cap on her head, with ears 
tied down at each side of the cheeks, which the winter frost left as 
red as a rose. 

‘ Now, just see! is she not like our Annette?’ said the Accountant, 
‘What is your name, little girl ?? ; 


* The love of titles which pervades all ranks in Sweden, and the total abolition in 
discourse of that useful pronoun ‘you,’ lead to the absurd practice of addressing persons 
» by the title of their office or employment, instead of their simple names ; and these titles 
have their feminines, which must also be used. Kamrer, or Accountant, makes, in the 
feminine, Kamrerska, or Mrs Accountant; the feminine of Kapten is Kaptenska, or Mrs 
Captain ; a priest's wife is Prostinna, or Mrs Priest; or, more precisely, Priestess; and 
so on. 
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* Anna—Jacris’s dotter, was the reply. 

‘Anna! Do you hear, Emily? Our little girl was Annette; 
quite the same thing. How old are you?’ 

‘Ten years, within a few weeks,’ 

‘Ten years! Emily, what do you say now?’ 

‘ The girl is truly not unlike our Annette,’ she replied. 

The truth was, that the Accountant had long wished to follow a... 
fashion very common in his country, and adopt a child for his own ; 


~ he had never found one quite to please him; but Norrland’s Anna, 


as he called our little friend, was precisely to his taste. Her lively 
blue eyes, her quick concise answers, took his fancy at once; and 
he thought it perfectly unaccountable, that on the anniversary of 
Annette’s death, he should meet an Anna who so entirely resembled 
her. Thus his decision was made, and communicated to his wife, 
who willingly acquiesced in it. The Accountant opened a nego- 
tiation with Jacris for his daughter; the Norrland settler at first 
plumply answered ‘No;’ but when he came with Anna to visit 
Accountant Miller at his house ; when he saw all the comfort and 
even wealth that surrounded him, and was assured that he would 
bring up the girl as his own child, and eventually make her his 
heiress ; and then thought of his own poor house in the mountains 
of Norrland, and of all the fortune he could hope to leave her—a 
couple of reindeer at the most, and a few rix-dollars—he doubted if 
he ought to oppose the child’s good prospects. Anna’s emotion was 
very lively ; her cheeks were crimson; her bright eyes trembled in 
tears and sparkled in joy; she could scarcely speak, but the round 
red lips seemed to utter the same mixed language of smiles and 
tears. The decision, however, was made; and in its confirmation 
little Anna pronounced a tearful, yet unhesitating ‘Yes.’ The new- 
settler of Norrland left his child with Mr and Mrs Accountant 
Miller; and Anna, of her own free-will, remained. 

It became a happy house to the old couple when the little girl 
grew reconciled to her strange and grand abode—grand to her at 
least — when they heard themselves once more called papa and 
mamma, and were caressed by the child, whom they soon loved 
almost as their own. And into that little heart, guileless as it yet 
was, came another love, dormant till then—the love of the world— 
and mingled with all the love that was felt for Papa and Mamma 
Miller, and obscured the love that had been felt for the poor father 
and mother away in the hills of Norrland. 
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III. 
EIGHT YEARS AFTER, 


‘Who is that girl dancing there, in the gauze dress—that light 
pink gauze—with white roses in her hair ?’ 

‘Which? there are so many pink gauze girls here? 

‘That very pretty girl with the fair curls, who is dancing with that 
fine-looking lieutenant,’ 

‘Oh! with Hjalmar. Yes, I see now: that is Accountant Millers 
foster-daughter; not a relation, I believe—in fact, there is a strange 
story about that—some noble—it is easy to see she zs noble, on one 
side at least.’ 

“I should say the lieutenant has intentions.’ 

“Intentions! he may have them if he will. A girl like that, 
and the heiress of that old Miller, who is, at all events, well-to-do 
in the world! That would be something too good for Lieutenant 
Hjalmar,’ 

‘Who is he, then, this Hjalmar ?” 

‘He is nothing but what you see—a good-looking fellow enough; 
but for the rest, he is lieutenant in some land-regiment—up there in 
Norrland, or Helsingland, or perhaps in Lapland’ 

‘Ha! in that case, such a girl could never think of flitting off 
there: so fair a flower must adorn the capital. Yet one might feel 
envious of that lieutenant too.’ 

This conversation passed between two young men in civil uni- 
forms, and with glasses stuck into one eye; they were looking on at 
that furious dancing which a ball-room in Stockholm displays during 
the winter season. Their remarks came to a stop here, for the young 
pair they were observing whirled out of the dancing-circle, whirling 
still, quite through the bystanders, into the clear space beyond. 
There the girl stopped to breathe, and the young lieutenant to wipe 
his hair with his handkerchief. 

‘Well, if he has not intentions, what makes him look with those 
earnest, serious, questioning sort of eyes, so fixedly into hers? And 
she—yes, just see now !—does she not seem to be under a conjurer’s 
spell while he looks that way ?” 

‘Serious or gay,’ replied the other young man, ‘J tell you the girl 
is too ambitious to think of him: he may look as he pleases, but she 
will aim at being Grivinan, or Friherrinan at least?* 

‘You think so? Now, I think he will propose, and that she will 
consent; yes, perhaps this very evening,’ said his companion, direct- 
ing the glass-covered eye after the lieutenant and his partner, as 
they retreated to an ante-room in search of a seat. They found the 


* Countess or baroness. 
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seat; but in Sweden no young girl can sit alone with a gentleman, 
even for a few minutes, and whether it were for this cause, or from 
any other, the lieutenant did not propose. 


‘What makes you so silent, dear child?’ asked Mrs Accountant 
Miller, as the sledge glided homeward from the winter-ball. ‘Were 
you not amused ?? 

*O yes, mamma.’ 

‘You might well be contented, Annette’—— 

“Contented? Yes, mamma, certainly I am contented. Dear 
mamma must not imagine that I am not contented.’ 

‘You were perhaps the brightest flower of the ball-room,’ said 
Mr Accountant: ‘it was truly amusing to see how the butterflies 
gathered round our pretty rose’ 

“Ack, he is not a butterfly!’ sighed Annette—as Norrland’s little 
Anna was now called—and she coloured highly, and was glad that 
the stopping of the carriage at the Accountant’s door prevented the 
words she unconsciously uttered from being heard. Out of all 
the assemblage, one alone dwelt in her thoughts; and Lieutenant 
Hjalmar was not a butterfly. 


IV. 
ANNETTE’S ROOM. 


It was a tasteful room, the pretty Annette’s chamber: the walls 
decorated with engravings, and some paintings ; the prettily dis- 
played toilet-table, with all its little elegances for use or ornament; 
and the many windows of a Swedish apartment, shaded with thin 
muslin curtains, as white as the scene that lay glittering beyond 
them. But what was rather curious, was to see, in a hidden spot, a 
pretty sketch of the lake and red wooden house in Norrland of which 
we have already spoken in the commencement of our narrative—the 
scene where the story of the wooden spoon was related. It had been 
put up to please the Accountant, who had got a travelling artist to 
make the sketch, and had presented it to his foster-daughter on her 
name-day ; but it was almost hidden, and kept as much as possible 
out of sight. 

‘Why do you keep that little picture so out of sight?’ asked the 
good man once. bea 

“It is so dear to me,’ said Annette, colouring, ‘I wish no one else 
to see it’ 

: a ea sentiment!? murmured the foster-mamma, much 
moved. ~ 

‘ A pretty thought, said the foster-papa gravely. 

It is now the morning after the ball. The young girl sat on a 
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sofa, just before the open door; she had sat down there in a moment 
of sudden thought; and thought had followed thought, so that she 
forgot to rise. Her unemployed hands, interlaced in each other, 
rested on her knees, her eyes looking earnestly forward, only fastened 
on the floor of the room. Annette was much prettier in this thought- 
ful mood than when she laughed and talked; she was much prettier 
in a simple morning-dress than in ball-room attire; there was 
something about her appearance that suited with simplicity better 
than finery ; and there was more sensibility in her face when it was 
serious than when it was merry. Perhaps the reason of the latter 
was that, when she was serious, she thought of things which drew 
out all the hidden sensibilities of her nature. ‘What does he think 
of me? Does he think of me at all?’ Annette was now mentally 
asking. ‘Does he think of me more than of others? If not, why 
does he look at me so earnestly, so inquiringly, as if there were 
always some question in his mind concerning me which he longed 
to make, or which he wished himself to answer? What if he should 
know all ?—if he should know that I am not really the person I 
seem to be ; that my position is a false one; that I am only a Norr- 
land new-settler’s daughter? How that thought haunts me! He, 
so elegant, so refined, evidently highly born—though that I have 
never heard; but it is so easy to know. Ah! if any were to see my 
brother beside him, or my poor father! I used sometimes to dream 
of my old home with pleasure, with tenderness at least ; but now 
how ill-placed should I find myself there—how unsuited to it I should 
be. Yes, I was happy there once,’ she said to herself, nodding to 
the picture of the Norrland lake and dwelling; ‘happy and glad; 
and I thought of it once with pleasure ; but now, now I fear ‘con- 
tinually ; I fear when he gazes at me with those questioning, serious 
eyes, which seem to reach my very heart: I fear he may be thinking 
of this. And now, if my father should come here—the good, rough 
new-settler ; or my brother, with his long hair down the sides of his 
face—if he should come up and embrace me—the common peasant ! 
ah, I should die of shame. And yet he zs my father; and I have a 
mother too. How the memory of childhood will return; it is strange 
that it does not quite die out; once it would come like a butterfly, 
fluttering round the soul, to draw some honey from its flowers. 
Alas! I believe the flowers are dead; there is no honey for memory 
to feed on now. How happy I used to be when Anders brought 
home some fish in the basket, or a hare that was taken in the snare; 
then we had a feast in the house ; and none of the great parties I 
mingle in now make me happier. Now I hear many whisper my 
name, and I fancy they may be saying: “ She is only called so; she 
is nothing but a labourer’s, a new-settler’s daughter.” And if he 
should say that—if he should hear it! But my mother, my poor 
mother! I loved her once so inwardly, so warmly ; I can remember 


sitting on her lap and learning to spin, when she was at the spinning- 
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wheel; and when I so often broke the thread, how patiently she 
would join it! Ack! And at the weaving-loom, also, how she used 
to make me believe I was weaving the piece for my own frock, or 
for father’s or Anders’s wear. Yes, all that I could think of once, 
and without pain; but now that I have gone out into the world, that 
I have been presented in society; now—yes, Annette, be sincere 
with thyself—now, since thou hast known 27, since thou hast seen 
his eyes fastened upon thee, since thou hast wished to be his equal 
—his’—— The girl’s thoughts dared not to syllable to herself the 
word; she started from it. 

But Mademoiselle Annette had not been at all aware that for one 
full minute at least she had been intently, perhaps admiringly, 
regarded through the open door. Lieutenant Hjalmar had come 
into one of the adjacent rooms, and when introduced into one room 
of a Swedish dwelling, you generally have a view of others; he 
stood and looked at the young girl, sunk in deep and serious medita- 
tion, and looking so unlike his pretty and lively partner of the 
evening before. Never had she seemed so pretty in Hjalmar’s eyes, 
and never had she felt so dear to his heart. ‘ How lovely she is : 
how sweet, how earnest, while she sits there alone, communing with 
her own good heart. Yes, with such a face, such a brow, such eyes, 
there must be heart: she cannot be trifling, worldly, ambitious.’ 

Now, had good Lieutenant Hjalmar pursued his reflections for five 
minutes instead of one, he might possibly have acted less precipi- 
tately than he did; but just at that instant Annette, starting away 
from the thought, or the word, that brought a blush to her cheek, 
looked up to meet the very eyes whose expression dwelt continually 
in her mind, regarding her just as if asking if such indeed were the 
current of her thoughts. Hjalmar advanced, making one, two, three, 
profound bows; he could not enter the room where she sat ; but her 
extreme confusion, her deep blushes as she came tremblingly forward 
to meet him, her sudden, involuntary exclamation, shewing that he 
himself had been the subject of those ‘ communings with her own good 
heart, which he imagined made her look so full of sensibility and 
loveliness—this pushed the lieutenant’s resolution to the point ; and 
forgetting the caution, the reserve, he meant to practise, he seized 
her hand, exclaiming : ‘ Annette, dear Annette, let me speak to you ; 
I have longed, anxiously longed to do so” ‘Tears dropped from 
Annette’s downcast eyes, and fell down her burning cheeks ; it was 
well they did so, or surprise and emotion would have overcome her. 
Hjalmar loved her; Hjalmar asked her to be his wife; and—she 
consented.—This was the way in which she understood his eager 
request to be allowed to speak. A faltering ‘Yes’ was pronounced 
in answer to that request, and she could have wept many tears upon 
his breast, for her doubts, her fears were over. f 

But Hjalmar’s mind had stopped far short of Annette’s conclusion. 
He was anxious to speak with her, for he had long desired to give 
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her a brief history of himself; but he had intended to do so more 
cautiously, and in a manner that should ascertain what her own 
mind was on a subject of doubt and anxiety to him. He had only 
led: her into the outer room, when the door of the great salong 
opened, and Mrs Accountant Miller, who had been hurrying out to 
receive him, entered it with a troop of visitors, who had just encoun- 
tered her. By the barbarised word salong, for the French word 
salon, is meant the large and more public room of a Swedish dwell- 
ing, round which the other apartments usually congregate ; it is 
the room of first entrance, and generally commands a view of some 
others, so that privacy in such a home is nearly unattainable. The 
young couple sat on thorns for the space of nearly half an hour; but 
the visitors seemed not at all conscious that they had given them 
the thorns to sit on. Their stay was the more provoking, because 
the lieutenant had to announce that some military duty called him 
out of town that afternoon, and he should be absent for a week or 
ten days: he looked at Annette when saying this, as if he would 
imply that his half-told tale must remain in that unsatisfactory state 
until his return ; and then he rose, to make a great many bows, and 
retire. 

Annette’s cheeks were very red ; but when her blue eyes glanced 
for one instant at his, they grew bluer and darker than before ; for a 
whole stream of love, and hope, and happiness, poured over her heart, 
and those pretty eyes were suffused by emotions that deepened 
their colour. 

And Lieutenant Hjalmar went on his way, strong in hope, and 
deeply in love. He loved Annette truly, passionately ; but he loved 
her as a man ought to love: he would not, if he could, make her his 
wife, unless he knew he could make her happy in all respects, even 
by means of his circumstances and position in life ; neither would 
he make her his wife, unless he was persuaded she possessed the 
qualities calculated to render him permanently happy. He had had 
doubts in each of these cases. The truth is, that Lieutenant Hjalmar, 
elegant, polished, fascinating, as Annette considered him—as indeed 
others as well as Annette might consider him—was himself a 
peasant’s son. It is true his father was no longer poor, and had 
already been twice elected to serve as member in the Peasant’s 
House of the Swedish parliament ; thus he bore the highly honour- 
able title of Rix-man, or Parliament-man, conferred on all such 
members for the term of their natural lives, and by which they are 
always addressed. But though this was the case, he lived just as 
peasants do: he worked for his daily bread, and his good wife did 
so likewise. They were a worthy couple, and brought up their son 
well ; spared no cost to advance him in life, and now were reaping 
a reward of their parental care and love, in the honest pride they 
felt in seeing him. Lieutenant Hjalmar loved and honoured his 
parents ;. it was still his greatest happiness to visit them in their 
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humble but comfortable home, and to roam with his good father 
through the fields, where he had often worked at his side when a 
child. Hjalmar’s wife must love and honour these good parents, 
even as he himself did; without this, she could not make him happy ; 
and this was the doubt he felt when he gazed on pretty Annette, 
and felt his love for her growing stronger and stronger the longer 
he knew her, and the more frequently he was in her society. People 
chose generally to say, that the adopted daughter of Accountant 
Miller was the child of noble parents ; there was some mystery 
about her birth, and they solved it thus, Annette, at times, was 
changeable : on some occasions, warm sensibilities, simplicity, and 
generous feeling, would raise his love almost to its climax ; at others, 
an air of haughtiness, a contempt for lowly life, an extreme tenacity 
in the observance of all the usages of what is termed good society, 
would cause it to sink to a lower point than it had been at before. 
Then he went to see her, thinking it should be his last visit—that it 
should determine him in his belief that Mademoiselle Annette was 
quite unsuitable to his peasant parents, and, consequently, not suited 
to himself; but he came away rather more in love than ever. He 
had long wished to speak to her of his own life, his circumstances, 
his parents, and resolved to do so without declaring his love. He 
had been thrown off his guard in his first address, when such an 
unlooked-for opportunity presented itself 3 but he should soon have 
recovered his self-possession, and Annette might have been saved 
from falling into a great error, had not that ill-timed interruption 
broken up their conference, and prevented the very sensible discourse 
he had meditated, Still he went on his way in hope and love, for he 
felt he was loved ; and with such a conviction, was it possible not to 
hope—to hope all things? 


V. 
THE OLD HOME IN NORRLAND. 


How goes everything up there in the old red wooden house, on 
the edge of the fir-forest in Norrland? The new-settler had gone on 
well; the cleared land had become productive ; old Jacris possessed 
three cows and a horse, besides his reindeer ; there was no want, 
no poverty, in the red wooden house; there was a good deal of 
industry, and industry had its reward. Some Stockholm traveller 
had at first brought tidings there of the child that had left it : the 
parents had heard how well, how happy, how charming, their little 
Anna was; and the mother had wept—whether tears of joy or of 
Sorrow, no one said which—and Anders had laughed, and said the 
wooden spoon would be well silvered; and the father had looked 
grave, but remained silent. 

The girl, however, did not write to them, and it was now long 
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since they had ceased to hear anything of her. Mrs Accountant 
Miller was jealous of every shadow of doubt existing as to the reality 
of her own mothership ; she wished to forget that another possessed 
a truer claim, and therefore she never dreamed of reminding the 
adopted girl that any love or duty was owing to the peasant parents 
who dwelt away in the far north. The Accountant, indeed, had 
given her the picture of her childhood’s home ; but that was only an 
evidence of the sentimental turn which forms, more or less, a part 
of a true Swedish character, and which caused him to be rather 
pleased than otherwise to see that the girl still preserved some 
sentiment regarding her childish days—still possessed some love 
for that wild northern nature which she saw no more, but the 
whisper of whose silent forests she still heard in her secret heart, 
where the picture impressed in childhood’s early hours was yet 
distinct, and perpetually appeared, even amid the allurements of 
artificial life, bringing up thoughts of pain, because bringing thoughts 
of a home she now wished to abjure. 

But the old house-father, the hardy, laborious Jacris died. Anders 
was now its head. A short time after the funeral, the old mother 
said to him: ‘ But I know not how it is: I never can cease thinking 
of my little girl. Certainly she is happy; but surely she also thinks 
of her home—she must long after her parents.’ 

‘God knows, mother, said Anders; ‘it seems she has forgotten 
us altogether,’ 

“Nay, Anders, that is impossible. God has not bound up family 
hearts so loosely. Do you know, Anders, I wish to see little Anna 
once more before I die? Dear heart! I cannot die before that : so 
much do I know.’ 

‘Well! but it is a long way off, and mother cannot go alone.’ 

‘Nay, that is understood ; but you may find some goods to carry 
down there, and then I can accompany you.’ 

‘But, mother, if I were now to find you a good and kind daughter, 
who would take care of you in old age, and be altogether in Anna’s 
place? You need not in that case undertake this journey? 

‘A daughter, Anders? How can that well be?’ 

‘Yes—I think mother guesses.’ 

‘What then ?” 

¢ That I will marry’ 

‘Marry ! a child like you marry?’ 

‘A child of twenty-one years, mother, can well give you a good 
daughter? 

‘Well—yes. Anna I may certainly never have again; still, she 
is always my child; and how that was—though God bless thy father 
where he lies ! it never was quite the same between us after he left 
the girl down there.’ 

* But it was for her own good, 

‘Yes; but I am the girl’s mother, and God has not forbidden a 
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mother to miss her child. There is no use in setting a strange 
branch in an old tree; that I said many times to Jacris; and though: 
he cast it to the winds, it came at the last to his heart.’ 

‘That I never could remark,’ said Anders. 

‘But see now, Anders; I know that better. Yes, see now; the 
night before he died, when I thought he slept, he called me to him,. 
and said: “I can get no peace if you think I did wrong in leaving 
the girl down there. Perhaps now, in pride and overabundance, 
she may lose her eternal salvation. But, mother, tell me now, you 
believe also that I did that for the best?” What could I do but say 
the comfort-word? If he did wrong, he shall have no hard doom 
for that ; for he meant well, and God looks at the intention, and not 
at the result.’ 

‘We shall think of this, mother—we shall think of it” said Anders, 
and clapped his mother on the shoulder ; ‘for thou shalt not le 
there and say so, when thou shalt come one time to die.’ 

‘God bless thee for that word, Anders; and so can I say to 
sainted Jacris when we meet up there; thou wert always a good 
boy. And so it is Hilda, Henrik’s daughter, thou wilt have ?’ 

‘Yes, mother,’ 

* And she has two cows, and a good fifty rix-dollars beside ?” 

“Yes; but the best of it is, that she is a good and industrious 
girl’ 

i ‘Yes, yes, my son. And we shall travel to see Anna, good 
Anders ?’ 

‘Yes, mother, if you wish that.’ 

‘Thanks, Anders, thanks. . Thou wilt not marry for a year to 
come, I think ?” 

‘Not unless you want a daughter sooner, good mother,’ 

‘Wait, wait a bit, good Anders,’ said Gumman Jacris. 


VI. 
THE OLD MOTHER FROM NORRLAND. 


‘You have not, then, forgotten me? You have not quite forgotten 
the old mother in Norrland?’ said a little elderly peasant woman, 
gazing with tearful eyes into the pretty face before her. 

‘Nay, mother, nay; certainly not, mother dear, was Annette’s 
reply. ‘Certainly not; but—yes, mother knows, mother can well 
understand, that the Accountant does not like”. 

‘Nay, Heaven keep us, child! No need to say that; he need 
not fear; I came not here to prevent your happiness, or to take 
you from your fine friends. No, even if you despised me, Anna—so 
that you were happy ; but that you could not do—no, no; you could 
not despise your poor mother, 
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Annette was moved. ‘ Despise you! No, dear mother, that can 
never be.’ She pressed the good woman’s hand. ‘ Mother will not 


think so; that were sinful, miserable in me. Despise my mother ! _ 


No, no!’ 

The mother held the small fine hand in her dry fingers, and 
smiled and nodded her head. “Yes, I knew that. Anders said 
otherwise, but I did not believe him. Anders said—know you what 
he said, Anna ?—he said you were the wooden spoon that wished to 
be a silver spoon, and so must have got a lump of lead in the heart, 
Do you feel any lead in the heart, child?’ Annette trembled. ‘ Nay, 
nay; there is no lead there. Anders was altogether wrong,’ 

‘Anders was right, thought Annette: ‘the lead is here’ She 
would not say so, but she felt that, like the silvered spoon, she had 
only an imaginary value. She trembled lest the reality should 
appear ; and as she trembled, the lead was felt within. The girl 
cast herself on her mother’s breast, and wept. Ah, if she had lain 
there longer! lain there till the good and wholesome feelings then 
awakened had ripened into steady and fixed principle—or, rather, 
until they had turned back into the principle implanted in her heart 
by God himself, when she lay first upon that mother’s breast ! 

‘ Grieve not, my child—grieve not, my little Anna,’ said the mother 
soothingly. 

Those words, ‘ Little Anna, it was so long since she had heard 
them! In a moment the whole circumstances returned—the house 
of the Norrland new-settler, the rude employments, the coarse 
dresses ; she looked at her mothers—the decent silk handkerchief 
plainly tied over her head; the homespun woollen gown; the thick 
wooden-soled shoes. She thought of Hjalmar—the handsome, ele- 
gant young officer—if he were to see that good woman, and know 
she was Annette’s mother—if he should return before her departure! 
Annette raised herself from her mother’s neck ; she resolved to be 
reasonable, to act sensibly. The sudden change chilled the old 
woman’s kindly affections; her ‘ Little Anna’ was now ‘ Made- 
moiselle Annette’ again—the reasonable, advising, sensible Annette, 
She spoke reasonably, sensibly, very sensibly indeed, to her poor 
mother ; every word fell cold and chill, and convincing upon the 
good woman’s heart. She was persuaded, or said she was persuaded, 
that all Annette said was right : it was much better she should not 
come to visit her daughter—much better that she should leave her 
quite to herself. They might write to each other, they might think 
of each other. Annette might—yes, it was just possible that she 
might soon marry, and then—but they must wait ; and, meantime, 
the sooner mother travelled home the better—the better for both. 
And so Annette loaded the old woman with a quantity of fine little 


things, which certainly had no value in the estimation of the receiver, _ 


except that they were given to her by her only daughter. 
And the peasant-mother from Norrland went obediently away, 
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leaving a thousand blessings on the head of her pretty daughter, and 
on those of the second parents who had brought her up so well—so 
grandly, at least, she added; and taught her a whole heap of beauti- 
ful things. The Accountant and his wife took a hearty leave of the 
good old creature, and were delighted to see how content and 
thankful she was, and how clearly she understood their conduct. 

Just that sort of commendation they bestowed on her mother, hurt 
Annette the most; she /e/¢ what they did not perceive—namely, that 
the mother, full of self-sacrificing love, had appeared satisfied with 
all that was satisfactory to her child. 

‘She has gone away quite content,’ said the Accountant, rubbing 
his hands. 

‘Now you are mine, wholly mine!’ said Mrs Accountant, embracing 
her foster-daughter. ‘The old woman from Norrland has quite 
given you up. Now the lead made itself felt in the heart of the 
silvered spoon. Good Mrs Accountant saw the shade on the young 
brow. ‘ But, dear heart! I forgot. There is an invitation to Presi- 
dent K——’s for Friherrinan name’s-day. It will be quite a festival, 
and a ball in the evening.’ 

Annette looked up. ‘A féte at the president’s ! that will then be a 
most brilliant society ?’ i 

‘Yes, child’ whispered the foster-mamma; ‘and between our- 
selves—let it be between ourselves—Papa Miller and I said when 
the invitation came, little Annette shall go there. Poor little Annette! 
she requires some restorative after these trying days. So papa went 
himself to get something quite new. Well, child, be not curious; you 
shall soon see.’ 

In the evening came Accountant Miller, and brought a beautiful 
dress and some new ornaments. Annette forgot her troubles, her 
home, her mother; she forgot all but one thing—her love. In the 
fulness of her heart, she whispered it to her foster-parents ; she told 
them of Hjalmar’s ; she obtained their consent. The lieutenant was 
not rich, but his partly self-elected bride would not be poor; and 
good-heartedness and a little sentiment influenced both the man- 
ner and conduct of our worthy accountant, when called upon so 
unexpectedly to act the father’s part on so important and interesting 
an occasion. 


, 


VII. 
THE PRESIDENTS FETE. 


It was the morning of the president’s féte—a fine bright winter 
morning. The roads were in good sledging order: the snow lay 
deep and hard. There was to be a sledging-party out to the royal 
domain of Drottningholm, a dinner there, and a dance at home in 
the evening. The dance was a matter of course; but it was to be 
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a day of pleasures, to Annette at least, for Lieutenant Hjalmar was: 
to come to Stockholm purposely for the occasion, and was to drive 
her in an open sledge to Drottningholm—an island in the Malar, 
where the king of Sweden has a palace, and the people of Sweden 
have a good many restaurants. The plan was arranged by the 
gentleman who acted as master of ceremonies on the occasion, and 
who happened to be a friend of both parties. Annette was ready 
dressed, in a very pretty and becoming winter costume. — It wanted 
still an hour to the time fixed for setting out; but Hjalmar had 
written to the Accountant, to say he would call some time previously, 
in order to ‘solicit leave to conduct Mamzell Miller in his sledge.’ 
Now, this ‘solicitation’ was looked on by all the party as a mere 
harmless artifice ; they every one thought the solicitation would 
have another object. ‘To conduct Mamzell Miller through the 
journey of life,’ said the Accountant, and laughed at his own wit. 
Annette opened the square of glass which is sometimes made to 
open in the winter double windows of Sweden. The Accountants 
were terrified at the rash experiment. She quickly pulled in her 
head again. Though the day was fine, the sensation is not agree- 
able when a head is projected from the amazingly warm rooms 
into the clear cold air. A sudden memory crossed the girl’s mind : 
there was another, a very different sledging-party moving onward 
that day ; a drive on such a day would be pleasant, a journey very 
trying ; and her mother, her aged mother, was travelling homeward, 
her long and dreary way, through snowy forests and frozen lakes, 
back to the house which she had not left from the time of her 
marriage until she left it to travel down to Stockholm to see her 
child. That child thought of the wearisome days, the long cheerless 
nights, her mother must pass on her road, and she shuddered; a 
pain shot to her heart—she tried to think of something else. 

The Accountant thought she was impatient, and remarked that 
she was ready too soon; that people were never so precise—an 
observation which Mrs Accountant corrected, by reminding him 
that he used always to be before the appointed hour when he came 
to see her before their marriage. The Accountant admitted the 
charge ; and while some tender memories of five-and-twenty years 
ago were thus awakened, and brought tears into the good man’s 
eyes, and plump Mrs Accountant clapped him, after the Swedish 
fashion, and said: ‘Dear thou! dear thou!’ the foster-daughter 
sat plunged in thought, in which anticipated pleasure tried hard 
to overcome a repressed but ever-awakening sense of pain and 
remorse. 

Nearly at the appointed time, not too late—a wonderful thing for 
a Swede—and certainly not too early, Hjalmar arrived. He looked 
perhaps a shade graver—more earnest than usual; there was nothing 
of elation, eagerness, scarcely any perceptible tenderness in his 


manner, Mr and Mrs Accountant were surprised, and not altogether 
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pleased ; Annette, however, was satisfied, and deeply happy. When 
the lieutenant took her hand, and looked into her eyes, she felt that 
she held his happiness in her keeping—that his gravity, his earnest- 
ness, arose from the fact, that he had come there more than ever 
determined to seek it only from her. She was not wrong: con- 
sideration had deepened both Hjalmar’s love and fears. That he 
loved Annette, with all her defects of character, more than he should 
probably ever love another woman, he was more thoroughly con- 
vinced ; that he would not marry her, even if she would marry him, 
unless he found in her a mind accordant with his own views of life, 
and his own position in society, he was still more resolved. With 
such a state of mind his manner accorded ; but that manner was 
rather perplexing to the worthy Accountant and to his wife—his 
better-half in most senses. His most hearty and father-like recep- 
tion had been ready; her part, as the gracious yet dignified mamma, 
had been prepared ; but somehow there was something so unlike 
the son-in-law expectant in the manner and address of young Lieu- 
tenant Hjalmar, that the parts of the kind consenting parents were 
involuntarily suspended, and the actors only felt confused and awk- 
ward, not knowing exactly how to fall in with the unexpected 
changes that had been made in the piece. They were each silently 
ruminating on the propriety of retiring for a few minutes from the 
scene, until the hero and heroine had decided on the plot, when, 
somewhat to their relief, and to Hjalmar’s annoyance, an almost 
unknown visitor entered the room. It was a little, fat elderly lady, 
made almost as broad as she was long with wadded petticoats ; who, 


-having deposited a variety of outer clothing in the Zambour, or 


entrance-hall, came courtesying, apologising, speaking very humbly, 
and looking very important, into the salong, where the party sat. 
It is rather disagreeable to enter a room where people are comfort- 
ably seated on sofas and chairs, and casting a surprised and inquir- 
ing glance at the intruder. Lieutenant Hjalmar was the only one 
of the party who spoke to the visitor, for he was slightly acquainted 
with her, and greeted her by name. 

‘T have not the honour’. said Mr Accountant. 

‘We have not the honour’ repeated Mrs Accountant. 

‘T have not the honour of being acquainted here,’ said the little 
woman, taking up the speech herself. 

Annette took on herself the office of hinting, that Mrs Accountant 
wished to know why she had the honour of a visit from Kaptenska 
Weinberg. 

Yes, that was soon told: Kaptenska had called with compliments 
from mamzell’s mother. Annette turned pale as death. Yes, Kap- 
tenska was now sorry that she had not made the dear mamzell’s 
acquaintance sooner; but the dear mamzell would certainly know 
that she never could have guessed that Karin Jacris was the dear 
mamzell’s mother. Yet so it was that Jacris, Mamzell Annette’s sainted 
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father, had lived as farm-servant with her sainted * husband, when 
the sainted Weinberg was Kapten of a land-regiment in Norrland ; 
and Karin—a good, kind, sweet little human being—had nursed her 
daughter, who thus proved to be Mamzell Annette’s own foster-sister ; 
and—she would not just say it of her own girl—but the sainted 
Weinberg used to say that Karin Jacris”. ; 
The Kaptenska’s disclosures were interrupted by a deep sigh or 
sob, The dear mamzell fainted! Poor Kaptenska! She had long 
desired to get acquainted with her neighbours, the rich Accountants, 
who had such pleasant parties, to which her daughter might be 
invited ; and when the ‘old Karin from N orrland,’ never imagining 
that Annette kept her birth and origin a profound secret, had called 
to see her old mistress on her way home, and had drunk coffee with 
her, and related to her the cause of her long journey, and told her 
the wonderful history of her beautiful child, the admired Mamzell 
Miller, her astonishment was only equalled by her delight ; she 
beheld the door of Accountant Miller’s house at once opened to her 
and to the foster-sister of their adopted daughter. It is customary 
among the Swedes, when they have met with a friend of the person 
they visit, to present that friend’s compliments, although they have 
not been sent; so Kaptenska Weinberg felt no embarrassment in 
making her first speech. She was the friend of mamazell’s parents ; 
her sainted Weinberg had been a good master—she and her daughter 
must naturally be mamzell’s good friends; and all that Kaptenska 
Weinberg had to do,,was to lament that she had not known long 
before that the sweet mamzell’s mamma was not F tu Kamrerska 
Miller, but good Gumman+ Jacris. ‘ 
Alas, the vanity of human expectations! Annette was laid on 2 
sofa, and Kaptenska was almost turned out of doors by the enraged 
Accountant. Mrs Accountant was nearly distracted. Lieutenant 
Hjalmar—calm, but very pale with apprehension, emotion, and an 
uncertain sort of joy at finding his beloved was rather below than 
above the station of his own respected parents—hung over the arm 
of the sofa, wondering at the agitation that laid her there, at a loss 
to account for it, and unwilling, if he were able, to release the hand 
which Annette had almost convulsively clasped when he had caught 
her in his arms and carried her there. A burst of tears relieved her; 
the Accountant then drew the young man away, and the girl was left 
to weep her tears upon the bosom of the sympathising and indignant 
Mamma Miller. Hjalmar gently pressed the hand that held his, as 
he drew it away. Annette felt and understood that pressure ; it 
went to her heart; it redoubled her tears, but it did her good. She 
recovered; she sat up; she said to herself: ‘ Hjalmar will not 
change ; his love will overcome all. Though I am in other eyes only a 
peasant’s daughter, in his I shall be all I ever was—Annette Miller.’ 
* Swedes usually use the term sainted when speaking of a dead husband or wife. 


+ Old woman—a term used to peasants, 
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Ah, poor Annette Miller! while consoling herself thus, her lover, 
thrown into a great chair, was listening with an aching heart to the 
angry words and painful disclosures of the Accountant, who walked 
up and down the room, utterihg words which were like death-strokes 
to the good lieutenant. It was not until the first ebullition of wrath 
and denunciation was over, that Hjalmar could clearly understand 
the language that pained him so deeply. 

“Yes, that is all true; she is the daughter of these poor people up 
there in Norrland; she is ashamed of them—naturally. We have 
brought her up as our own: who has a right to come and say she is 
not so? She wishes to have no other parents: she denies them, 
looks down upon them—naturally. She is above them in all respects ; 
poor little dear’ 

‘She is ashamed of them!’ said Hjalmar in a very deep-toned 
voice. 

‘ Naturally. See now, my best lieutenant, I will conceal nothing 
from you—naturally, after what little Annette has let us understand. 
But see now, the girl has always passed for our own; we have edu- 
cated her—how? that is not for me to say; you see what she is; 
certainly, she is not suited to these honest folk. What could she do 
up there in such a home as that? She could not put her foot within 
it. But what do you think? After more than eight years’ separa- 
tion, comes the old mother from Norrland—the father is dead, thank 
Heaven !—but the mother, it seems, cannot forget the girl, and away 
she must come down here to see her. You may think, my good 
lieutenant: poor little Annette! a mere good-natured, coarsely 
dressed peasant woman, coming and calling her daughter, and 
wanting to embrace her, and weep over her, and make quite a scene: 
a girl who does not wish to have any parent but ourselves —no 
peasant parents at least! And here she sat, and held a long dis- 
course to the girl about having God before her eyes, and not forget- 
ting her eternal salvation, because the world was good and pleasant 
to her; just as if we had not brought up the child as well and reli- 
giously as we could. And she clung to us, and loved us so inwardly ; 
she never could hear of that poor old home without shame. But 
now, the mother must come and disturb us all, saying she only 
wanted to see her child before she died—coming five hundred miles 
in mid-winter to see a girl who does not wish to have any parent but 
ourselves! Annette was anxious to get her off as quickly as possible 
—naturally: what could she do with her here? She could not pre- 
sent her even to the servants, and say: “This is my mother—this 
worthy Gumman from Norrland.” So she gave her a little money, 
and sent her back again directly: she did not wish to have her here. 
That was most natural 

‘Pardon me, best Accountant, said Hjalmar, when he came to a 
stop: ‘I cannot think it was most natural.’ 

‘The lieutenant, then, does not admire Annette’s conduct ?? 
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© That I cannot do.’ 

‘The lieutenant, then, does not love our girl so highly as she 
believes ?” 

Hjalmar’s face flushed deeply. ‘I have never spoken of my love,’ 
he replied, ‘to her, to her foster-parents, to any one. I believed it 
was known to myself alone—its existence, its degree, its nature. I 
wished to speak to her; but it was of another, at least of a pre- 
liminary subject. With the Accountant’s leave, I will now write 
to Mamzell Annette ; I will not now detain the Accountant longer 
from her’ 

Annette was better—her colour had even returned. She came 
into the room, prepared still to go on the sledging-party, and expect- 
ing then to have a full explanation with Hjalmar, for which a drive 
in a sledge might afford a sufficiently convenient opportunity. After 
that pressure of the hand, she felt she could meet him as usual. So 
she came into the room; but Hjalmar had gone away She was 
displeased at his precipitation ; her sledging must be given up: but 
she would go to the president’s ball in the evening; she would meet 
him there, and be very distant and cold towards him, and much 
more agreeable to her other admirers. She had no opportunity of 
thus revenging herself for the loss of her sledging-party : Hjalmar 
was not at the ball. Friherrinan K. had received his excuses je 
he was obliged to return to the place he had left. 

To smile, to look pleased, to dance, with a load of lead in the heart 
—this cannot be very easy. In the heart of the silvered wooden 
Spoon, the lead had grown very heavy. 


VIII. 
LIEUTENANT HJALMAR’S LETTER. 


‘ BELOVED ANNETTE—For the first, the last time, permit me to 
call you so—my beloved. Yes, even now, are you truly, deeply 
beloved. But I write, not to ask you to return my love, not to ask 
you to be my own—my wife. That I can never do. Yet it may 
console you to know, that one heart has beat for you alone with 
emotions such as those which now almost overpower my reason and 
my purpose. Annette, I love you, passionately love you; but I love 
others also. I love and reverence the parents who watched over my 
childhood, who made my boyhood happy, who toiled hard to supply 
me with the means of improvement and advancement in my youth, 
who rejoice now with honest pride over the prospects of my man- 
hood. These parents, Annette, are humble, hard-working, but inde- 
pendent peasants. Education and circumstances have raised me 
above them in the world’s estimation, but not in my own; yet I also 
feel they have made a distinction between us; I feel—perhaps I 
should blush to say it—that good, estimable, worthy of love as she 
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is, I could not choose for my wife a woman so plain, so unaccom- 
plished, as is my own mother. I own this; yet I truly honour and 
love my mother; and never would I marry the most refined, the 
most charming of women, who could not do so likewise. How often 
have I gazed on you, Annette, when this thought has been in my 
mind, when I have been asking myself: Could she despise my 
homely humble parents? Would she feel ashamed of her husband’s 
being a peasant’s son? Ah, Annette, if such were your disposition, 
all your beauty, all your charms, even that sweet simplicity which at 
times—at times only—was apparent, and had so much fascination 
for me—all, all would be vain! Yes, so have I been thinking, when 
you have raised those pretty eyes, and I have seen that you felt the 
earnestness of my regards, and were perplexed by it. And when yow 
have looked up so, I have forgotten all but my love. Again we have 
met; and some proof of vanity, love of the world, of its opinions and 
fashions, awoke my slumbering fears. At last love became too strong 
for silence, but not too strong for fear. I then resolved to trust in 
your sincerity, to speak to you of my own position, and to confide in 
the integrity of your nature, when, as I hoped, you should reveal to 
me something of your own heart in return. The moment for such con- 
fidence offered itself at one time when I was most off my guard. You 
know, however, how it was interrupted; but you never knew till now 
my motive in seeking it. It was not to declare my love; not to 
solicit yours; not to ask you to be my wife; but to let you know 
what my wife must be—to let you know that I was a peasant’s son, 
and could only seek the love of one who would not scorn to be a 
peasant’s daughter. 

‘ Was it not well for us both, Annette, that that confidence was inter- 
rupted? Subsequent events proved how unnecessary it was—proved 
how loath you were to be a peasant’s daughter—how loath you would 
be to be the wife of a peasant’s son. When I heard that you, too, 
were a peasant’s daughter, I rejoiced, for I thought our parents were 
equals. But I soon found—pardon me, still too dear Annette, it is. 
with pain to myself I write the words—I found you denied, were 
ashamed of your own parents, despised your own mother! And I 
had hoped—blinded as I was by love—that you would honour, love, 
respect mine, even as I do myself. 

© Now, then, still beloved girl, it only remains for me to bid you an 
everlasting farewell. I have promised myself never voluntarily to 
see you again; but I can promise you to think of you often, to pray 
for your good, and to desire truly and fervently, that you may make 
another man happier than, I am now at last persuaded, you could 
have made me. HJALMAR.’ 


The lead had sunk deep, very deep; its weight was well-nigh 
insupportable in the heart of the poor silvered spoon. The furnace 
was ready. é 
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- Hjalmar received two lines in return for his long letter. They 
were these: 
‘Only by one word you wrong me. That word is “ despised.” I 
have not “ despised my mother.” ANNA,’ 
‘Anna?’ said Hjalmar to himself, as, in spite of all his resolutions, 
he kissed the billet: ‘ her name is Annette.’ 


IX. 
TWO YEARS AFTER. 


Two more years have passed. Two years can bring a good many 
changes—these two as well as any others. One or two of the 
changes we shall now mention. The first is a military one. The 
successor of sainted Weinberg, as captain of a land-regiment, is now 
a sainted somebody else to another mourning widow; and his official 
place is supplied by Lieutenant Hjalmar, who has for some two or 
three months been in possession of the ¢ Kapten’s Bostille’* in the 
same northern district. In Sweden, there is a sort of standing militia 
kept up, the soldiers and officers of which have land and houses for 
their pay—they unite the offices of farmers and soldiers, The navy 
also is supplied in the same way ; and the men, who are liable at 
any time to be called on to serve in it, have their allotted dwellings 
on the coasts. A captain’s bostiille, or farm-house, is an object of 
no small ambition to an under-officer. A man so young as Hjalmar 
still was, might account himself peculiarly fortunate in attaining 
such a snug position. We shall look in at him now, and see what 
he is about in the Kapten’s bostiile. * He is, at this present writing, 
sitting in the porch before his door, after dinner, engaged —notwith- 
standing his many virtues, we must confess it—in smoking. But 
no man is perfect. - Kapten Hjalmar’s eyes are so intently fixed on 
the vacant seat of the porch opposite to him, that one might imagine 
he is meditating the practicability of having a vis-a-vis in his 
delightful occupation ; but men do look so uninteresting when they 
are puffing smoke in each other’s faces—and the Swedes do so with 
such polite complacency—that I own I would rather see the other 
seat of that pretty porch occupied by some one who would prohibit 
the practice altogether. Whether the solitary Kapten knows what 
passes in his observer’s thoughts or not, he appears to act somewhat 
in accordance with those thoughts ; he rises, throws away the half- 
smoked cigar, as if resolving never to smoke another: the movement 
is so energetic, that he must be taking a resolution; and he goes 
into his house, calls the active young woman who, with her husband, 
forms its sole establishment—and telling her he is going northward 
to hunt, and will not be back for some days, slings a knapsack over 


* Bostalle—that is, the house and land allotted by government. 
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his shoulder, takes his stick in his hand, and sets out towards the 
distant mountains, whose heads rise above the dark foreground of 
forest lying between them and him. 

Captain Hjalmar is by no means a flighty or inconsiderate person ; 
he said he was going to hunt: a horse is not required for that in 
Sweden, but a gun or dogs usually are, and Hjalmar has neither. 
In fact, a letter, which the Stockholm post brought him two hours 
previously, appeared to be more a necessary accompaniment to his 
hunting expedition than either of these: it was a mere lengthy 
scrawl from a brother-officer, who sent him the gossip of the capital 
to amuse his solitude. A Swede seldom thinks of riding except for 
a half-hour’s gallop, just to tire a horse, and bring him in again. 
It answered the captain’s purpose to go on foot, rather than to take 
his gig ; but it was a tedious walk, more especially as, towards the 
close of the following day, a torrent of rain commenced. Evening 
had drawn on when he emerged from the gloom of the monotonous 
fir-forest, close to the banks of a pretty lake. On the opposite side 
stood a comfortable-looking red wooden house, at the back and one 
side of which were seen all the evidences of a tolerably thriving farm. 
The fire had been just kindled to dress the evening meal ; the large 
logs crackled and sparkled on the open hearth, their blaze danced 
in the many windows, and through the open door revealed an inviting 
scene to the wet and weary pedestrian, who came slowly over the 
soft grass that lay between the house and lake. In this region, 
during summer-time, the words spoken of a better land may apply : 
‘There is no night there.’ The light is not like that of the sun, nor 
yet of the moon: it is something between both—a light of poetry 
and dreaminess. But this evening a torrent of rain drew the 
mountain mists into the pretty vale, and the unusual gloom without 
rendered the interior of the red wooden house more distinct, lighted 
up as it was by the blazing logs on the elevated brick hearth, while 
it concealed the person of the spy who, with the top of his stick 
pressed hard on his lips, stood seemingly breathless at the porch. 

He saw the kitchen was occupied only by two women—an old and 
a young one. The first was preparing the supper; the girl was 
sitting at the spinning-wheel—an implement which, banished from 
other lands, finds refuge and employment in almost every Swedish 
home: the small hands and little foot were quite busily at work; 
but the pleasant hum stopped, and, looking towards. the old woman 
as she bent over the hearth, the spinner replied to what had been 
said : ‘Yes, mother, it was hard, very hard at first, for you see I was 
not used to it; I had forgotten all the old ways, and I had learned a 
heap of things, and a great many habits, that were just of no use up 
here ; and then, ack! yes, mother knows one must think sometimes; 
and perhaps I was a little dull, and seemed not quite as if I were at 
home here—but that goes better now.’ 

‘My heart’s child !’ said the mother, ‘thou hast always been good 
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and kind, and clever too ; and going or staying, thou shalt have thy 
mother’s blessing,’ 

‘But, mother, now that Anders is married, thou wilt not live here 
longer, I think: Thou wilt come with me, mother, where I can do 
more than I can do here ; I will work for thee, then, and thou shalt 
rest.’ 

‘Ah, child dear, I thank thee—heartily do I thank thee; but see 
now, my girl, how this is: Your sainted father brought me here 
when we first. married : he was a good man to me, and a good father 
too. He died here, dear, and was buried not so very far off, in the 
parish churchyard. Now, if our Lord so please, I will die here too, 
and will be buried with him, where he-lies in our churchyard—and 
so will I therefore live out my days here also,’ 

‘Then I will stay here too, mother—stay till God takes you to 
heaven,’ said the girl, and bent her head on the spindle, pressing her 
cheek on its soft burden, perhaps to wipe off a tear. 

‘God's peace!’ said a rather husky voice, entering the door with 
a salutation not yet quite out of fashion among the country-folk of 
Sweden. 

The old woman looked up to return it, and utter the customary 
word to the guest : ‘Be welcome.” But the young one uttered a low 
cry, sprang forward, and Hjalmar’s arms caught her to his breast. 
There were no questions asked, no explanations given ; the kiss he 
pressed on her forehead told her all—she was beloved, forgiven, 
happy. To find her there was enough for him. 

And wet, dripping wet, ran in Anders and his red-cheeked bride 
from their out-of-door employments, shaking their clothes, laughing, 
and complaining. 

‘But who have we here ? Good-evening, good-evening ; be wel- 
come. But—now well! is it not our new Kapten from Bjérkdal ?? 

‘ Kapten !’ said Anna, opening her eyes, and looking at Hjalmar. 

‘Yes, and neighbour also, my beloved,’ he replied. 

Anders stared amazingly at hearing the new Kapten apply the 
last word to his sister: he pulled his whiskers, looked odd, and 
ejaculated that all-signifying Swedish word ‘ Jasa!’ and then sat 
down to supper... .. 

There is a good deal of room in a peasant-farmer’s wooden house ; 
but Anna slept that night by her mother’s side, and ‘the new Kapten 
from Bjérkdal’ slept well and soundly in her neat little chamber. 
When he left it at an early hour next morning, he found her in the 
kitchen preparing the coffee: Anders and his active wife had 

already been two hours abroad without that customary morning- 
cup. 

Pow early thou art out!’ she said; ‘mother would have taken 
thee in coffee just now.’ 

‘Thou wilt give it to me thyself, my Annette, and then we will 


walk out together.’ 
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“My name is Anna, Hjalmar; I was baptised by that name ; and 
now I am here again, I am also Anna again.’ 

‘Ah, that name stands here,’ he said, drawing out her two-line 
billet, which he had received more than two years before. ‘ How 
often have I read these words, Anna!?—and he traced with his 
fingers the line, ‘I have not despised my mother’—‘ and each time 
I reproached myself with having caused them to be written, and 
each time almost repented of the promise I had made, never volun- 
tarily to see thee again. Yet I would have kept that promise if I 
had not learned, only two days since, that thou wert no longer with 
the Accountant Miller. Hope whispered the truth, and I came to 
-seek thee here.’ 

The girl bent down her head; a tear fell on her cheek ; it was 
kissed away. 

‘We will never talk of this again, Anna—never. Come, love, let 
us go out; see how charmingly beautiful it is out there !’ 

Anna tied the peasant-girl’s simple handkerchief over her head, 
and drew on her gloves. How pretty she looked with the soft black 
silk resting at the sides of her fair face—the bright glossy hair folded 
back so smoothly beneath it ! 

‘Where are your curls, Anna?’ Hjalmar asked, as they went out. 
« This pretty hair used to be all curls’ 

‘ Curls would ill become Jacris’s daughter,’ she replied, with some- 
thing between a smile and a sigh. 

‘But you must wear them again, dearest; I used to like these 
pretty curls so much! And a Kaptenska, you know, need not be 
quite a peasant-girl.’ The grave, earnest Hjalmar looked so smiling 
and so happy when he said this! but Anna blushed deeply. It was 
the first time that their marriage had been ever alluded to. The 
blush was understood. ‘Do you know, Anna, what was the first 
thought that came into my head this morning? Well, I must 
confess it. I thought how droll it was that I had never yet asked 
you to be my wife ; that you had never consented; and it would be 
curious to be married without all that! Ido not believe I ever yet 
asked if you loved me; I am sure you never yet told me you did.’ 

Smiles dimpled her cheek, as, glancing for an instant up to his 
face, she asked in reply : ‘ Was it necessary, Hjalmar?’ 

Then Hjalmar told his companion how that letter from Stockholm, 
which he had carried with him from his bostille, had contained, 
among other gossip, a story of pretty Mamzell Miller, who, after a 
serious illness, had disappeared from the capital, and never returned 
for the space of nearly two years, although the good Accountants 
persisted in saying, she had only gone to see some friends in Norr- 
land, and would return at the end of that time. 

And Anna told Hjalmar how, in that fearful illness, the first she 
had ever had, the consent of her foster-parents had been given to 
her returning for some time to her old and real home ; but only on 
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condition, that when she came back to them—if she chose to come 
back—she should have no parents but themselves: she must have 
no more scenes with ‘the mother from Norrland” 

They loved Annette truly and fondly ; they could not bear to 
think of finally parting with her; but the truth was, that the house 
of the worthy couple had latterly witnessed more excitement and 
commotion than suited with their unromantic and steady-going 
lives. They attributed all this, from beginning to end, to the 
mother from Norrland ; for they fancied the lieutenant had broken 
off with their Annette in consequence of Kaptenska Weinberg’s 
intermeddling. Anna, believing that Hjalmar’s letter was confi- 
dential, had never spoken of him more. To put an end to all this, 
they agreed that she should visit the old home, quite convinced that 
she would not remain there so long as she now thought. They 
thought it as well for her to be out of Stockholm, and freed from the 
unpleasantness of meeting Hjalmar at that time; and, in the firm 
belief that she would find the Norrland new-settler’s house and life 
quite insupportable to her, they extended their liberality, and agreed 
that she might remain there, if she wished, even for the space of two 
years ; provided that, at the end of that term, her decision should 
be finally made, and she should choose, for once and for ever, whose 
she would be. She told him, moreover, how hard she had found it 
at first to reconcile herself to family manners and modes of life = 
how drearily her time had passed ; how irksome her duty was. 
But how Anders, the good, rough brother, who was the good-natured 
torment of her childhood, and the dread of her fine-lady life—Anders, 
who had called her the silvered spoon, had been the one who con- 
trived, without rubbing off the silvering, to get the lead out of her 
very heart. He smoothed her way ; he considered her in all things ; 
he submitted without affectation to her superiority, where she was 
superior, and yet made her feel herself of use to him at the time 
when he was really of use to her. He wanted to learn all that she 
knew or liked, and he ended in making her desirous to learn what 
he knew and liked better. In the end, Anna’s natural good sense 
found out all this ; the whole family became happier, for the good. 
Norrland mother was happy when her beautiful child, who had been 
so ‘dreadfully grand, seemed to be less awkward and out of her 
element at home ; and when Anna found that, from delicacy to her, 
the brother she had considered so rude, uncouth, almost uncivilised, 
had actually put off for a whole year the consummation of the 
wedded blessedness he contemplated with a good, round-faced, 
active, through-going girl of the neighbourhood, all her childhood’s 
ice for him returned ; and when love came to her aid, duty grew 
ight. 

So had she gone on in her Norrland home for nearly two years, 
But a hope had lain, as yet unextinguished, at her heart. Mr 
Accountant Miller wrote, asking, in words, for her decision only, but 
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evidently with a longing desire for her return. To go back to the 
Millers would be to go back to Stockholm ; and Stockholm was still 
the land of hope to her. She resolved not to leave her mother ; but 
at her entreaty Anders fulfilled his matrimonial engagement, and 
brought honie his active, jocund bride. Then the poor girl thought 
she might realise her hope, and get her mother to remove with her. 
This, however, the mother had refused ; and the alternative then 
lay between her own mother and her Norrland home, and Papa and 
Mamma Miller and Stockholm. 

‘And you had decided to be your own mother’s, my Anna, just as 
I came in to ask you to be mine.’ 

‘Not to ask me, I think, the girl answered smiling. 

‘Well, to make you so.’ 

The result of the morning’s walk, and of a very long talk that 
took place on one of the many felled trees of the forest,.was, first, 
that the consent and blessing of Gumman Jacris was to be demanded 
on their return to the house; next, that Anna should, as soon as 
possible, repair to Stockholm, accompanied by her mother, and. 
there surrender herself to Mr and Mrs Accountant Miller, who must 
judge her as seemed to them right. If that judgment were favour- 
able, which the girl felt sure it would be, she should remain under 
their protection until they surrendered her again to her husband. 
Anders and his wife should meet them on their return at the Kapten’s 
bostiille, and after spending some days with them, to celebrate the 
marriage, conduct the old woman back to the home where her 
husband died, and where she also, if it pleased her Lord, would die. 

This plan was executed with a degree of despatch and precision 
quite creditable to such a slow-moving country as Sweden. Gumman 
Jacris gave her consent and blessing ; and that very evening the 
ceremony of betrothal took place. Hjalmar thought it best it 
should be so, although there was some difficulty in getting a couple 
of rings for the occasion: this was managed, however, by the help 
of the old principle—where there is a will there is a way ; and the 
day after, the young captain walked back to his bostiille, and 
returned with the strong, but sufficiently comfortable carriage, in 
which he made his journeys. Travelling in Sweden is perhaps at 
all times pleasanter to natives than to foreigners ; at all events, few 
of our readers have made a pleasanter journey in the far north than 
was made by Kapten Hjalmar, his betrothed, and the Gumman, 
whom they both now called mother. They journeyed all the way to 
Stockholm together. Anna returned to the charge of her foster- 
parents, only to be transmitted to that of her husband. Mr and 
Mrs Accountant Miller were more satisfied to part with her when 
she exchanged them for Kapten Hjalmar, than they would have been 
had she left them for Gumman Jacris: there was less of jealousy in 
the case, and the whole affair excited a degree of sentiment which 
drew forth the tears of the excellent pair. They acted well by their 
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adopted child, and gave her a better dower than either she or her 
husband expected. 


When Kapten and Kaptenska Hjalmar arrived at their neat and 
‘comfortable bostiille, they found all in order for their reception, under 
the busy and anxious cares of Anders and his cheerful laughing 
wife. Kaptenska ran eagerly through the rooms, delighted with 
‘them, and everything in them. But the kitchen was, in the estima- 
tion of the brother and sister-in-law, the charm of the whole house. 
This sight was reserved for the last ; and, decorated as it was with 
flowers and green boughs, it looked really attractive. Anna was 
allowed to flee through the other apartments as she pleased, alone, 
when the rest could not keep pace with her; but in the kitchen the 
‘whole party must congregate, although the preparations for a great 
supper rather disarranged the elegance of its aspect. Every one 
uttered exclamations of admiration, and every one presented the 
usual bridal gifts, to increase the household stores of the new 
beginners. Mrs Accountant Miller had sent some house-linen, but 
promised herself still a whole year’s occupation in preparing more, 
since poor Annette had never learned the art of weaving. The 
Accountant had given all the silver. Anders’s wife brought a piece 
from her own loom, for the especial use of that ‘ dreadfully beautiful’ 
kitchen. But the jewel of all the bridal presents was that offered 
by Anders himself. ‘See, dear thou—that is, I should say, Fru 
Kaptenska—see,’ he said. 

‘Fru Kaptenska!’ cried the happy bride, laughing, and clapping 
her rough but good-hearted brother. ‘ But what is this, Anders ?— 
no, really ! a wooden spoon! Ah, good brother, is there lead in the 
handle?’ 

‘Nay, little sister; nay, my dear Anna, it is not silvered. It is 
like thyself—a true, common, beautiful wooden spoon.’ 

_*Thanks, kind good brother. Thanks, Anders. Trust me, it 
shall never be silvered : it shall ever remain just what it is, and what 
it appears to be—nothing more, and nothing less.’ 

‘And my wooden spoon,’ said her husband, as his arm encircled 
‘the speaker, ‘is as precious to me as any silver one, for it is most 
excellent of its kind.’ 
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A TALE, 


qT: 
THE PAINTER’S FAMILY. 


C4 UR true tale is of a daughter of Venice—Venice of which 
| the poet sings : 


‘There is a glorious city in the sea: 
The sea is in the broad, the narrow streets, 
Ebbing and flowing ; and the salt sea-weed. 
Clings to the marble of her palaces. 
No track of men, no footsteps to and fro, 
Lead to her gates. The path lies o’er the sea 
Invisible ; and from the land we went 
As to a floating city—steering in, 
And gliding up her streets as in a dream, 
So smoothly, silently—by many a dome, 
Mosque-like, and many a stately portico, 
The statues ranged along an azure sky— 
By many a pile in more than eastern splendour, 
" Of old the residence of merchant kings.’ 


In this splendid and interesting city, in the year 1575, was to be 
seen, close to the church of Santa Maria dell’ Orta, or St Mary of 
the Garden, a house which the long stripes of red and green and 
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blue and yellow that covered its front betokened to be that of a dyer, 
while the absence of the piece of cloth or stuff usually hung out as a 
sign, together with the perfect stillness that reigned in the ware- 
rooms, and the idle boilers that lay turned upside down, as plainly 
told that the trade which used to support its inhabitants had ceased 
to be carried on. Evening was approaching, and a fresh breeze had 
just sprung up to succeed the burning heat of an August sun, when 
the door of the garden attached to the house opened, to admit an old 
woman to enjoy the pleasant coolness. Leaning on a stick, she was 
slowly advancing through the trees, examining with both eye and 
hand the fine fruit hanging down from the branches, when the noise 
of a man’s step behind her made her turn her head. ‘Is it you, 
Jacopo?’ said the old woman. ‘ But what is the matter with you? 
You look quite cross.’ 

‘The matter ?—the matter is, that the night is falling, and I can- 
not see any longer,’ said the man, breaking between his fingers, in 
his vexation as he spoke, one of those small pencils used by painters 
to lay on their colours. 

‘The night falls for every one as well as you, my son,’ replied the 
old woman in a calm and gentle tone. 

‘Yes ; but my colours were all on the palette : I had just caught 
the precise tone of colouring ; and all will be dried up to-morrow, 
and I shall have to begin the whole again. It is too bad—quite too 
bad, / : 

‘Well, what is to hinder you from beginning your dyeing again 
to-morrow ?? 

‘My dyeing !’ replied Jacopo impatiently : ‘you are always talking, 
mother, as if my father were still alive, and you were the wife of a 
dyer. You are the mother of a painter, Signor Jacopo Robusti— 
remember that, mother—of the Tintoretto. Painting and dyeing 
are two different things.’ * 

‘Not so very different after all,’ said the old woman coolly. 
‘ Painting or dyeing, call it what you please, but both must be done 
with colours ; so it is all the same thing.’ 

‘All the same thing!’ repeated Jacopo with a momentary gesture 
of impatience. 

“Yes, indeed ; I know very well what I am saying. I am sure, at 
all events, if there be any difference, it is only in the way of using 
the colours. Your father, my poor Robusti—Heaven have mercy on 
his soul !—used to boil them and dip the cloths in them ; and you lay 
them on canvas with your pencil: but one way or the other, they 
are still colours; and I hope you do not think your mother, the 
daughter, wife, and mother of a dyer, born in the very midst of them, 
wants to be taught at this time of day what colours are. 


* Tintore is the Italian for dyer ; and Tintoretto, or Little Dyer, was the name usually 
applied to Jacopo, the son of old Robusti, although painting, not dyeing, was his profession, 
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‘Well, well, mother, let us talk no more about it,’ said Jacopo, 
endeavouring to repress every expression of impatience ; ‘let us talk 
of our children.’ 

‘O yes, dear, handsome little Dominic, and my sweet, pretty 
little Marietta ;’ and, as if there were magic in the very names to 
soothe her, she now took the arm of her son with a look of gratified 
affection. 

‘Little Dominic indeed! A great tall young man of twenty—my 
pupil and successor! He is, indeed, I own it, my joy and my 
boast, said. the artist-father, proudly raising his head. ‘What 
simplicity and boldness of design! what brilliancy of colouring ! 
Like myself, he has taken for his motto the inscription that I have 
put over the door of my studio—‘The design of Michael Angelo, 
and the colouring of Titian.” He will inherit my fame, as he 
inherits my genius. Posterity will confound Tintoretto the father 
with Tintoretto the son. Have you seen his last picture, mother ; 
the picture which the canons of St.Ambrosio have ordered for their 
chapel of Santa Maria dell’ Orta 2’ 

‘How could I see it?’ said the signora; ‘I do not even see 
himself : the boy is never at home? 

‘That is to say, mother, he never stirs from his workshop.’ 

“If that be the case, when I go and knock at the door, why does 
he never open it, or even answer me ?? 

‘Because, when an artist is at work, he hears nothing of what is 
passing around him. I rather approve of -that fancy of his of 
locking his door; it prevents his being disturbed. My Dominic 
will yet be an honour to me; for to his natural talent he unites 
indefatigable industry, and you know how much that alone can do. 
I an I could say as much for his sister,’ added he with a heavy 
sigh. 

‘Marietta! Well, well, what can you possibly have to say against 
the dear little girl ?’ 

‘Much, mother, much; and this among other things. Having 
but two children, and wishing to dedicate them both to the fine arts, 
I had determined, in my wisdom, that one should learn painting, 
and the other music. Dominic has met my wishes; and I have 
nothing to lay to his charge. But as for Marietta, I never hear her 
either sing or play ‘on the mandoline.* Why is this, mother—why 
is this? She well knows, ungrateful child as she is, what a relaxa- 
tion her sweet voice is to me after all my toils, and how I delight in 
hearing it.’ 

‘Well, Jacopo, I will tell her this, and you will find she will begin 
again her singing. Do not be always finding fault with everything. 
You grumble at the night for falling—at the sun for casting too great 


= * The mandoline was a stringed instrument, shaped like a lute, and played with the 
ingers, 
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a glare—at me because I see no more difference between painting 
and dyeing than between a white cap and a cap that is white—at my 
poor little Marietta, who is meekness and gentleness itself, for not 
singing, when perhaps she has a cold, and is hoarse. Jacopo 
Robusti, instead of calling you, what all Venice calls you, the 
Tintoretto, I will call you by the name which the Society of Artists 
of St Roch gave you—II Furioso (The Furious),’ 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed the artist, whose countenance seemed suddenly 
‘to light up, ‘I can scarcely help laughing, even now, at the surprise 
-of my rivals at the unparalleled proof of the wondrous quickness of 
my execution. The Society offered a prize for the best design to 
‘decorate the ceiling of the hall; and though my competitors were 
Paul Veronese, Salviati, and Frederico Gucchero, my picture was 
‘finished, approved, and fixed in its place, before the others had 
«completed even their sketch. What a triumph! what a brilliant 
triumph !’ 

‘Triumph it may be, Jacopo ; but now, since the children are not 
here, will you give me leave to ask you one question? Will you 
have the goodness to tell me of what use is painting ?” 

‘The noblest art in existence, mother ; animating the canvas, and 
making it live, and breathe, and move before you. Were it only in 
its power of recalling the features of the object of our fond affections, 
the snatching from oblivion and making immortal the beloved 
image, no other is worthy to be compared with it. And yet you 
can ask of what use is painting?’ 

‘Iam speaking as a housekeeper, and you are answering as an 
artist, Jacopo. Painting scarcely affords us a livelihood; and it is 
-of this Icomplain. Your father’s dyeing brought in a hundred times 
more than your painting, Jacopo.’ 

‘This is all idle, mother: you know I am not a tradesman, said 
Jacopo coldly. 

‘The very thing I complain of, my son; for we must live.’ 

‘But have we not enough, mother? Is there anything wanting, 
in the house?’ 

‘No; but that is all Marietta’s good management, Jacopo. I 
do not know how our little girl contrives it, but money, in her 
hands, lasts a month, when, with any other, it would be gone in a 
week,’ 

‘Where is she now, mother?’ 

‘She is out, Jacopo.’ 

‘Out at supper-time! This is one of the charges I have against 
the child. I have not time to watch over her, and I confide her to 
your care. Where is she?’ 

‘Your daughter does not require to be watched over by us: she is 
‘an angel, and the angels will take care of each other’ 

The appearance, at this moment, of a third person at the garden- 
door, silenced both the mother and son. 
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its 
A YOUNG GIRL’S SECRET, 


It was a young girl of striking beauty whom they both now 
advanced to meet. Her slight and delicate form had the lightness 
and undulating motion of the reed; her beautiful brown hair,. 
fastened at the top of her head by pins of gold, left bare a forehead 
on which was the impress of artless innocence and modesty; but her 
features, perfect in their outline, were wholly devoid of the downy fresh- 
ness of early youth. Could it be care that had so paled the rose 
of her faded cheek? Was it toil that had so dimmed the bright- 
ness of those beautiful blue eyes, rendered so languid the expression 
of that young face, and made that tall and fragile figure droop, as if 
asking earth to receive her, and give her at last to rest? When she 
perceived her father and grandmother, a slight colour for a moment 
tinged the paleness of her complexion, and as she quickened her: 
pace, she said, in a tone of voice so soft, so sweet—it was music in 
itself: ‘This lovely evening must indeed have tempted you, for 
supper is on the table, and you both still here,’ 

“We were waiting for you, Marietta, said her father somewhat 
gravely ; ‘where have you been?’ 

‘ At the Grimani Palace, father,’ she answered. 

“Marietta, Marietta,’ returned Jacopo, as with his daughter they 
took the way to the eating-room, ‘you are growing up; you bear 
away the palm from the prettiest girls of Venice ; you will soon be 
of age to be married; and the son of the Countess Grimani is 2 
youth of twenty ’”. 

‘Well, and where is the harm ?? interrupted the mother Robusti,, 
as she took her place at the table. ‘Ifthe Count Grimani should 
appreciate the good qualities of our child as they deserve, when 
Marietta is of age to be married, what is the harm of all this ?” 

‘None in the world,’ said the Tintoretto. ‘I am not one of those 
fathers who do violence to the inclinations of their children. My 
daughter may marry a prince if she please ; but I should prefer her 
marrying one of her own rank, 

“And I would rather she took the prince, said the old mother. 

‘One of her own rank for me, who would not blush to call me 
father, and who would not despise her grandmother, 

“A cqunt for me, who would give my darling girl the title of 
countess,’ said the dyer’s widow. 

“One of the people like herself, who would make my daughter 
happy, mother,’ 

‘A count might make her just as happy, son.’ 

‘We must not be above our situation in life, mother,’ 

‘We are nowhere forbidden to rise, Jacopo,’ 
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‘But we must rise by talent and industry’ 

‘Does talent raise us in society, Jacopo ?” 

‘Oh, grandmamma,’ said Marietta, who had hitherto been modestly 
silent, ‘how can you—you, the mother of the Tintoretto—ask whether 
talent elevates ?’ 

‘Tell me, you little goose,’ said the mother Robusti, ‘has your 
father been made a nobleman—has he got any titles ?’ 

‘If he has not the nobility that consists in titles, yet he has the 
nobility that genius and talent confer.’ And the fair face of the 
young girl suddenly glowed with enthusiasm as she gazed on her 
father. ‘ Grandmamma, Venice is proud of my father ; she exults in 
numbering him amongst her most celebrated citizens : and say—say, 
dear grandmamma, what name of count, or marquis, or prince, will 
you compare with that-of the Tintoretto ?’ 

The eyes of the Tintoretto were at that moment fondly fixed upon 
the bright face of his child. 

‘This is all very fine, said the old woman, with a contemptuous 
shake of the head ; ‘ but, after all, what is your father, Marietta, but 
a dyer, as his father was before him; my poor Robusti, Heaven 
have mercy on his soul! and mark my words, he may paint pictures 
and apotheoses, and Adams and Eves beguiled by serpents, but 
he will never rise above his present condition ; he will never get 
beyond dyeing ; he will be always grinding and mixing colours— 
it may be more or it may be less than my poor husband, my poor 
Robusti * 

‘Pray, grandmamma, let us say no more of painting or dyeing, 
said Marietta hastily, having perceived a slight frown on her father’s 
brow, who now exclaimed : 

‘You are quite right, Marietta: besides, I want to ask about your 
brother. As I passed his workshop just now, I happened to look in, 
and he was not there. Do you know where he is?’ 

Marietta answered, with somewhat of embarrassment : ‘ You must 
not be uneasy or displeased with Dominic, father ; he went out for a 
walk, I think—I suppose—with some friends perhaps.’ 

‘There is no harm done, replied Jacopo, ‘so you need not be 
stammering and blushing and casting down your eyes, girl. I am not 
angry with Dominic for that. All work and no play would never do.’ 

‘Was I blushing ?’ said Marietta, whose embarrassment appeared 
to increase. 

‘Blushing, indeed !’ said the old woman; ‘it is pale she is, and 
‘not red, the poor child’ ¢ 

‘It is quite true,’ said the father—‘ Are you ill, my child, or is 
there anything troubling you? Speak freely and openly. You are 
a modest, and a prudent, and a well-conducted girl, and that makes 
amends for much.’ 

‘You were displeased with me, then, father. Will you not tell me 
why?’ ; 
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‘Yes,’ said the Tintoretto, fixing his eyes on the young girl, ‘I was 
displeased with you, because there seemed to me something very - 
mysterious in your conduct’. 

‘ Mysterious !’ interrupted the mother Robusti. 

‘Ask no questions, mother ; for I would have spoken sooner, but 
for fear of making you uneasy. The conduct of Marietta has been 
for some time, if not mysterious, at least strange and unaccountable. 
I never see her now bounding through the house, or pulling flowers, 
or gathering fruit in the garden. I never hear her sing, or see her 
even touch the mandoline.—If you are not ill, Marietta, if you 
have no grief or care, why are you becoming so thin, so pale, as if 
withering before my very eyes?’ 

A gentle knock interrupted the conversation, and, happily for 
Marietta, spared her a reply. She jumped up, and ran to open the 
hall-door. 


III. 
THE CANON OF ST AMBROSIO. 


At sight of a person in the garb of the canons of St Ambrosio, 
the Tintoretto and his mother rose and saluted him respectfully ; 
but as to Marietta, she seemed petrified by the visit. There she 
stood, leaving the reverend father still in the passage, without 
inviting him to come in, or even thinking of shutting the door. 
The mother Robusti, however, was not so slow in her welcome— 
courtesy after courtesy testified her sense of his presence. ‘ Will 
your reverence have the goodness to walk in, and if I might pre- 


‘sume so far as to ask you to sit down and honour us by partaking 


of our poor supper ?—Marietta, child, what can you be about, to 
leave his reverence standing so long? A chair here, girl—quick, a 
chair’ 

Starting from her apparent stupor, Marietta, with a forced smile, 
apologised for her inattention, and shutting the door, eagerly placed 
a chair close to the table for the canon. ‘ Pray, take a seat, Father 
Ambrosio, saidshe. ‘ Will your reverence try a little soup, or a glass 
of wine ?’ 

‘Not anything, I thank you, my dear child) said the reverend 
father, whose austere countenance seemed to relax while speaking to 
Marietta.—‘ Pray, do not let me disturb you, Signora Robusti.—Go 
on with your supper, Signor Jacopo. I only came to’—— 

“To pay us a friendly, neighbourly visit,’ quickly interrupted 
Marietta, who endeavoured to hide, under an assumed gaiety, an 
anxiety which, in spite of all, was perceptible in her look and manner. 
“It is very kind of you, father—very kind indeed. But the canons 


-of your order have always been remarkable for their condescension 


and kindness.’ 
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‘Who could be otherwise than kind to you, my daughter?’ answered 
the canon. ‘ But I came here to’ 

€Did you visit the Countess Grimani to-day, father ?’ again inter- 
rupted Marietta. . 

‘Yes, daughter ; but” 

‘She has had many trials ; but I trust they will now soon be over, 
said Marietta, who, it was evident, had some reason for not letting 
the visitor finish his sentences. The usually modest retiring girl 
appeared to have quite changed her character : she talked incessantly, 
and seemed resolved to let no one but herself utter a word, or at 
least to give the father no opportunity of telling the object of his 
visit. In vain did he begin: ‘I came out this evening, at some 
inconvenience ;’ and again: ‘I have come here to say:’ she contrived 
always to break in with some question or remark, till at last her 
father turned to the canon: ‘I must beg of you, father, to excuse 
this little chatter-box of a girl, who has so often interrupted you when 
about to tell us to what we owe the honour of this visit. 

‘J wanted to see your son Dominic, signor, said Ambrosio. 

‘My brother is not at home just now,’ said Marietta, before any 
one else could reply. ‘ But to-morrow he will wait upon you, if you 
wish. Only tell me your hour, father, and he shall be punctual. Yes, 
indeed, I will answer for him; Dominic shall be with you precisely 
at the hour you name.’ 

“Tf you would have the kindness to tell me your business with 
him, said the Tintoretto. 

An answer was already upon the lips of Father Ambrosio, 
when Marietta again interposed: ‘I am sure it is about the 
picture for the chapel of Santa Maria dell’ Orta—Am I not right, 
yeverend father? It is finished, or nearly so: a few touches only are 
wanting ; and to-morrow, or the day after at furthest, it shall be in 
its place in your chapel. You may rely upon me, father. I pledge 
myself that you shall have it’ She then added in a lower tone: ‘I 
implore of you to say no more now, for my sake, this once.’ 

The Father Ambrosio rose. ‘ That was all I wanted, at least just 
now, said he with some emphasis on the last words. ‘ Signora 
Marietta is quite right ; but if in three days I do not get my picture, 
I must come back to you again : remember this, daughter. Charity 
prescribes to us to be indulgent ; but too much indulgence is often 
a mere weakness, by which we become the abettor of faults which a 
little more firmness might prevent, or be the means of correcting. I 
do not mean this for you, my child,’ added he ; ‘ however, some time 
or other you may profit by this piece of advice. And with these 
words he made his parting salutations, and withdrew. 

‘Well, what is he at with his indulgence, and his charity, and his 
weakness, and his faults ?’ said the grandmother with a puzzled look. 
©One would think he was giving advice, as you run up the scale, 
to keep yourself in practice.’ 
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‘Come, dear grandmamma, let us finish our supper,’ said Marietta 
with the air of one who had suddenly been relieved from some heavy 
weight of care. 


IV. 
THE MORNING WALK 


All were yet asleep in the house of the artist—even the Tintoretto, 
usually so early a riser ; indeed, even the sun was not yet up—when 
the door of one of the rooms was gently opened, and Marietta, pale 
as the white flower of the eglantine, appeared on the threshold. ‘Not 
a sound !’ said she, after a moment’s anxious listening. ‘ He is not 
yet come in; for the whole night I have never closed my eyes. 
Brother, brother, how sadly art thou to blame!’ Then, advancing on 
tiptoe into the corridor, she descended the stairs, opened the hall- 
door, and darted into the street. 

She passed in front of St Mark’s Church, into which she entered ; 
but it was not to admire the interior of it, rich as it was. Deeper 
and higher thoughts were hers ; she offered one prayer for guidance, 
and hurried out in the direction of the principal canal, there with 
eager eye to watch each gondola that floated by, as if to discover 
whom it bore along the waters. At length a gondola approached 
the landing-place, and let out a passenger. She stopped, for a well- 
known voice struck upon her ear; and turning quickly round, she 
faced a tall youth, whose disordered dress, flushed face, and unsteady 
gait, too plainly betokened his condition. 

‘Dominic !’ cried Marietta. How much of tender reproach was 
in the utterance of that single word! 

‘Well, well ; I know all you would say, Marietta, answered the 
young man, affecting an ease which the expression of his face betrayed 
he did not feel. ‘1am a bad boy, a ne’er-do-well, a sot, a lazy dog 
—am I not?’ i 

“You are still worse than all these, Dominic, said Marietta in 
accents of deep sadness ; ‘ you are a bad son and a bad brother,’ 

‘Oh, there I must stop you, Marietta. I am anything you like but 
that. I adore, I respect, I revere my father ; and I love you, sister 
—love you more than you believe.’ 

‘If you love me, Dominic, come home with me at once.’ 

“I am all obedience, you see, dear Marietta, beloved Marietta !’ 
said Dominic, taking his sister's arm, and turning towards home. 
On their way, Marietta said: ‘Father Ambrosio came yesterday 
evening to the house, and I was so much frightened, brother !’ 

‘What! Afraid of Father Ambrosio, Marietta ?’ 

‘Alas! not of him, but of what he might have told. If you knew 
all my contrivances to prevent his speaking of the money you owe 
him ; and the picture, too, that, in your name, I promised he should 
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have to-morrow. You will go to work the moment you go in, will 
you not, Dominic ?’ 

“You mean go to sleep, Marietta; indeed you may rely upon it: I 
am half asleep already.’ 

‘Sleep, Dominic! Can you sleep ?? 

“You shall see, my dear; you shall see. Sleep? ay, and snore 
too.’ 

“You will sleep,’ said Marietta in a reproachful tone, ‘when to- 
morrow, nay, perhaps this very evening, my father, who thinks you 
the best of sons, who cites you as a model worthy of all imitation— 
my poor father will hear that this studious son passes his days and 

“nights at the tavern ; that the pupil who is his pride and his boast 
has not touched a pencil for more than a year ; and that the prudent, 
the sensible youth, borrows money wherever he can get it, to squander 
in folly and vice, Dominic, one sentence uttered last night by 
Father Ambrosio made me tremble. He saw through my subter- 
fuges, and, as he went away, he said—— Nay, Dominic, do listen 
to me—he said’ 

‘But listen to me in your turn, my good little sister,” drawled out 
Dominic. ‘If I get no sleep, I shall surely be ill; and you would 
not like to see me ill, I am sure.’ 

‘ Heaven forbid !’ said Marietta fervently. 

‘Then you must let me go to bed when I go home.’ 

‘But the picture for the chapel of Santa Maria dell’ Orta, brother ?” 

‘The hand which has brought it so far, will carry it on to the 
end.’ 

‘That is to say, Dominic, that you reckon upon-my finishing it?’ 

‘Your penetration is truly astonishing, Marietta.’ 

‘And your assurance perfectly incredible. But it is impossible 
for me to finish this picture, and I will tell you why. I am taking a 
likeness of the Countess Grimani, and she has advanced me some 
ducats of the price? 

‘Fie, fie, Marietta; I am ashamed of you. You ought not thus to 
anticipate your earnings,’ 

‘ How much did you borrow upon your picture, Dominic ?? 

‘I! Oh, but that was quite different. I had debts which I was 
obliged to pay.’ 

‘And I, Dominic—I had to support my father, my grandmother, 
and—and—yourself. Our father gains no more than just covers his 
expenses, and you know we must live.’ 

“You ought to have told me all this, Marietta, and I would have 
acted accordingly.’ 

*T told it to you a hundred times.’ ; 

‘Yes, but at such cross times, Marietta; always at the very moment 
that I was either going to or coming from my friends.’ 

‘ But at what time is it ever otherwise with you, Dominic ?’ 

By this time the brother and sister had arrived at home; they 
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entered, and found that no one was yet up in the house. Marietta 
had scarcely put her foot on the first step of the staircase leading to 
her brother's workshop, when Dominic, catching her hand, pressed it 
affectionately, and whispering : ‘Good-bye, sister, 1 am going to bed) 
disappeared inside the door of a small room which he occupied on 
the ground-floor. 

Marietta remained for a moment as if bewildered ; then, with the 
air of one who resigns herself to an evil she cannot remedy, she was 
turning towards her brother’s workshop, when she heard herself 
called loudly by her father. 


Vv. 
THE LESSON ON THE MANDOLINE. 


‘ Marietta !’ said the Tintoretto, who, with his pencil in one hand 
and his palette in the other, was standing before one of his master- 
pieces, the picture of Susanna in the Bath—* bring your mandoline, 
and give me a little music to cheer me this morning. At this 
peremptory order, Marietta trembled and turned pale. 

‘Father, said she hesitatingly, ‘if you could at all excuse me; for 
—for’. 

‘What !—what !’ said the Tintoretto impatiently. 

‘I have the portrait of the Countess Grimani to finish,’ said she 
hurriedly, but with more confidence, believing she had now found a 
good excuse. 

‘This is always the burden of your song—the Countess Grimani 
and her portrait !’ said the artist, turning, without looking at his 
daughter, to resume his painting. ‘But the Countess Grimani is 
safe in bed at this hour of the morning; so pray, for once sing 
another song, Marietta, and without waiting for any more pressing, 
child. 

‘Thave got a slight cold, and am a little hoarse this morning,’ said 
the young girl, almost with tears in her eyes. 

‘Oh, that’s a different matter, Marietta—quite different ;? and 
Marietta, breathing again at the reprieve, was turning towards the 
door to retire, when her father stopped her by saying: ‘ But at-all 
events, go for your mandoline : you can play, I suppose, though you 
cannot sing?’ 

‘I entreat of you, father, said Marietta, summoning all her 
courage, ‘do not ask me for music this morning—I have not timé,’ 

‘And what else have you to do but to please your father?’ said the 
Tintoretto, the cloud now fast gathering on his brow—‘ what have 
you to do anywhere else, when my order is that you should stay 
here? Under pretence that your health is delicate, you are let go 
on as you like ; you are not required to do anything in the house; 
in short, you are quite spoiled ; and it is high time all this should 
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have anend. I say, go fetch your mandoline. If you cannot sing, 
at least you can play, signora—you can play. My bile is up—take 
care !” 

There was nothing to be said. Marietta took down the instrument 
from the place where it hung, and, seating herself on a low stool 
behind her father, began to prelude. But her thoughts were else- 
where—with her brother’s picture and her own portrait. In imagin- 
ation, she saw Father Ambrosio come back to disclose all, and by 
one word destroy all her father’s fond hopes for his son, and bring 
him the sad knowledge, that vain had been his efforts to train him 
up in the paths of virtue and honourable industry, in which genius 
finds its surest road to undying fame—a road strewed with laurels 
that cost no tears. In imagination, she heard the Countess Grimani 
reproach her.with negligence, and her heart sunk within her; and 
so listlessly, so feebly did she touch the instrument, that the merest 
beginner would have been ashamed: of the tuneless, inharmonious 
notes produced. But how was she startled when suddenly she saw 
her instrument, upon which the tears she could not restrain had been 
for some minutes falling fast, flying to the other end of the room; 
and felt the same hand which had shivered it into pieces take her by 
the shoulder, push her roughly out of the workshop, drag her up to 
her room, and throw her upon the first seat that presented itself ! 
All was the work of an instant. Not a word had passed between her 
and her father. He had done all, had disappeared and double-locked 
the room-door upon her before she had even seen the storm gather- 
ing ; nor did she comprehend the extent of her misfortune till she 
heard the voice of her father crying to her: ‘ You shall not stir out 
of that for a week !’ 

We must leave her to weep and muse upon the means of pre- 
venting what she most dreaded, while we follow the Tintoretto. 


VI. 
A LETTER WITH A ROYAL SEAL, 


Jacopo Robusti had resumed his work. At first he could scarcely 
hold the pencil. A father’s hand, after chastising his child, could 
not but shake. By degrees, however, it steadied; and when his 
mother came in, he had almost forgotten his anger and its cause. 
‘A courier in a fine livery, and mounted on a beautiful horse, has 
just brought this letter for you, my son,’ said the Signora Robusti, 
placing on the edge of her son’s trestle a paper folded square, and 
secured by a green ribbon, to which hung a seal in green wax. Then 
seeing that her son neither answered her nor even looked at the 
detter, she added : ‘ Do you wish me to call Marietta to read it?” 


“Marietta! Marietta, indeed!’ repeated the painter, the name 
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seeming to revive his anger. ‘I beg of you, mother, to let me alone 
about Marietta.’ 

‘How crossly you say that, Jacopo; one would think you were 
angry with the dear creature, my darling sweet child.’ 

“The dear creature, the darling sweet child, retorted Jacopo, ‘is. 
a little obstinate, impertinent girl, whom I have just locked up in 
her room, and forbidden to come into my presence for a week.’ 

‘Locked her up!’ exclaimed the old woman, as if she scarcely 
believed she had heard aright. 

“Oh, I suppose I ought not to have dared to do such a thing,’ 
replied Jacopo, becoming more and more excited. 

The good grandmother stood for a few moments listening to him. 
with the air of one in a waking dream, then coming up close to 
him, said: ‘Jacopo, you will revoke your too harsh sentence; you 
will pardon my poor child. I ask not what she has done; she 
must have done wrong, since you are displeased with her 3 but 
you will forgive her; say, will you not ?’ 

To avoid answering his mother, whose pleadings touched his 
heart more than he cared to admit, Jacopo Robusti took up the 
letter to read, and began by looking at the signature. ‘It is from 
King Philip of Spain!’ exclaimed he; and glancing rapidly over 
the letter, added: ‘He speaks of a portrait painted by Dominic 
doubtless, though he says by my daughter—a mistake, of course— 
and he invites the painter to his court. He wishes to have his 
likeness taken by him. What an honour! I am transported with. 
joy. Mother, pray call Dominic.’ And he began calling loudly 
himself: ‘ Dominic, Dominic! The poor boy is shut up at his work, 
and so absorbed in it, that he does not even hear me. Dominic, 
Dominic !? 

At this instant the door opened, and Signora Robusti, who was 
leaving the room, was stopped by the appearance of Father Ambrosio. 


VII. 
FATHER AMBROSIO AGAIN. 


‘I beg your pardon; I have mistaken the workshop,’ said the 
father, and was about to retire, when he was prevented by Robusti. 

‘ Pray, walk in, Father Ambrosio, for if it be Dominic you want, 
my mother was just going to call him here, as I, too, have something 
to say to him.’ 

The canon took the chair placed for him by the signora as she 
left the room to call her grandson, who ere long made his appear- 
ance. His red eyes and swollen features, and the disorder of his 
whole appearance, betrayed that the night had certainly not been 
passed quietly in bed, though he seemed at the moment still half 
asleep. But one glance at Father Ambrosio’s grave and stern 
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countenance seemed completely to arouse him, and he advanced 
towards him with an almost supplicating air. 

‘T have called to see if the picture is ready, Signor Dominic, said 
the canon. ‘It is now the twentieth of August, and you are aware 
that, according to our agreement, this picture ought to have been 
in its place for the feast of the Assumption five days ago.’ 

‘I assure you, father—I assure you,’ stammered Dominic in 
evident embarrassment. 

‘I assure you, sir, that when promises are made, they ought to 
be kept,’ said the canon. ‘ However, I am come to release you from 
your engagement, sir. Keep the picture, and refund the advance 
made to you.’ 

“What advance?’ asked Jacopo. ‘What do you mean ?? 

‘ Only that I paid for the picture long since.’ 

‘Dominic, Dominic! you took payment in advance ?’ cried the 
Tintoretto with indignant surprise. 

‘It was to give to his sister, doubtless,’ interposed the grand- 
mother, always ready to defend the young people—‘it was to give 
to his sister for household expenses.—You do not provide the means, 
Jacopo, and you know the house must be kept up.’ 

All this time Dominic stood with downcast eyes, and made no 
reply. The Tintoretto, willing to find, in what his mother had 
suggested, an excuse for him who was the pride of hi heart, now 
said: ‘I will ask your reverence to forgive my son for once, in con- 
sideration of the letter which he has just received from the king 
of Spain. I would not ask you, could I for a moment believe that 
what you complain of, and what so much startled me at first, 
was more than the result of a pressing family necessity, for which 
he sought to provide means.—Here, Dominic; I sent for you that 
you might read this good news.’ 

Dominic took the letter handed to him by his father; but scarcely 
had he cast his eyes over its contents when he exclaimed : ‘It is 
not for me, father ; it is for Marietta.’ 

‘You must be mistaken, boy,’ said Jacopo: ‘I suppose it is a 
portrait of some Spanish noble that his majesty has seen ; and your 
sister daubs, but she does not paint. I can get nothing of any kind 
from her—an indolent, good-for-nothing girl, whom I had taught 
music, and now she cannot play a note.’ 

Is it my sister?’ said Dominic in utter astonishment. 

“Yes, your sister. Not half an hour ago, I begged of her to sing 
a little to divert me—the young lady, out of humour, doubtless, at 
having been up too early, wanted, forsooth, to go to bed again, and 
I cannot tell you all the idle excuses she invented; and when at 
last I forced her to get her mandoline, she actually wept for vexation.’ 

* My poor Marietta !’ said Dominic. 

‘Your poor Marietta is locked up in her own room for the next 
week, I promise you,’ said Jacopo coolly. 
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‘Locked up!’ cried Dominic impetuously, and giving way to a 
burst of natural feeling—‘ you have been angry with my sister ; you 
have punished her, and she did not tell you that it is for me, to toil 
for me, to make up for the time that I lose—spare me the shame of 
saying how—that she gets up before day, and, not content with 
doing my work, she supports us all by her portrait-painting ; for you 
know, dear father, how little either you or I have contributed. Yes, 
father, Marietta is an angel of goodness; and the king’s letter is 
certainly for her.’ 

‘My child! my child!’ said the Tintoretto with deep emotion ; 
‘and I to reproach her! to treat her so harshly! My poor Marietta!’ 
and, darting out of the room, he was followed by all present. But 
what were their feelings when they came to the young girl’s room, 


and saw that the prison-door was already open, and the prisoner 
gone! 


VIII. 
CONCLUSION, 


The whole party remained motionless with astonishment on the 
threshold of the deserted chamber. ‘ My child! where is my child?’ 
cried the old grandmother, bursting into tears ; ‘what is become of 
my child?’ and, as is usual where there is much grief and not much 
sense, she began to throw the blame on everybody. She scolded 
her son for his being so severe, Dominic for being so idle, and even 
Father Ambrosio for being silent. But suddenly Dominic exclaimed : 
‘Fool that I was, ungrateful fool, not to remember where I would 
surely find her !’ and, leading the way to his workshop, he approached 
the door on tiptoe, put his eye to the keyhole, and whispered: ‘She 
is there!’ and the impatient Jacopo rushed in, followed by the whole 
party. At sight of her father, Marietta, imagining she had irritated 
him still more by leaving the room, started up in terror, and fell 
upon her knees, crying: ‘ Pardon, my father—pardon !’ 

‘It is I who ought to ask your pardon,’ said the Tintoretto, 
raising his daughter, and pressing her fondly to his bobsom—‘ pardon 
for having wronged such an angel?’ He then suddenly exclaimed, - 
as he caught a view of the picture at which Marietta had been at 
work: ‘What colouring! what force! what finish! Who could have 
produced such a picture?’ i 

‘It was my brother’—‘It was my sister, cried both the brother and 
the sister at the same time. 

‘It was you, sister, who caught the expression of the Virgin.’ 

‘It was you, brother, who designed that head.’ 

‘It was you, Marietta, who painted those angels,’ 

‘ But it was you who sketched them, Dominic.’ 

“Ah, Marietta,’ said Dominic, taking both his sister’s hands, ‘do 
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not exalt me at your own expense any longer. You have humbled 
me in the dust; you have shewn me what a mean, contemptible 
wretch I have been. Oh, how my utter selfishness stands out in 
contrast with your self-sacrificing spirit! One word would have 
exculpated you, and you did not speak that word. I hate myself for 
my heartlessness.’ 

“Do not make me appear better than I am, Dominic,’ answered 
Marietta with a sweet smile; ‘for when I saw my father so angry 
with me, I was on the point of uttering that word; but I thought 
that the anger impending over my head would have fallen more 
heavily upon yours, and I was silent’ 

“You are two good children, said Father Ambrosio, whose stern- 
ness had completely given way before this exhibition of devoted 
sisterly affection. ‘I am persuaded, Dominic, you could not have 
the heart to offend again; therefore, for your sister’s sake, and in 
consideration of your open avowal of all; I will wait for the finishing 
of your picture, and you shall have some additional payment.’ 

*But, Marietta, said the Tintoretto, who stood gazing at the 
picture with the pride of a father and of an artist, ‘you are a great 
painter. My God, I thank thee! I shall die happy !’ 

“She is something better than a great painter,’ said the old grand- 
mother, with the tears rolling down her cheeks; ‘she is a good 
daughter, a good sister, a good Christian. As to her being a 
painter, how could she have avoided it, born and reared as she was, 
like myself, in the very midst of colours ?? 

We need not dwell upon the happy explanation which followed. 
How amply was Marietta repaid for her anxious and incessant toil ! 
A brother restored to her, to his father, to virtue ; herself once more 
the object of a father’s love—his pride, his boast. All concealment— 
that trial to an ingenuous mind—at an end, she could take her 
pencil and work happily, with a fond father hanging over her and 
encouraging her. He wished her to attempt historical painting ; 
but, as a woman, she shrunk from the necessary studies, and devoted 
herself to portraits ; and soon, under the instructions of her father, 
became an adept both in design and colouring ; nay, she made such 
progress, that her contemporaries ranked her productions with those 
of Titian. All the nobility of Venice would have their portraits taken 
by her; and the king of Spain, the Emperor Maximilian, and the 
Archduke Ferdinand, endeavoured to draw her to their courts by 
the most liberal offers. But her devoted attachment to her father 
made her reject all these proposals, and she remained with him till 
her death, which took place at the age of thirty, in 1590—natural} 
weakness of constitution having been still more increased by early 
toil. She was interred at the convent of Santa Maria dell’ Orta, 
which owed its chief embellishment to her genius. 
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PART I. 


HA was ance like Willie Gairlace— 
Wha, in neighbouring town or farm? 

Beauty’s bloom shone in his fair face, 
Deadly strength was in his arm! 


Warm his heart, and mild as manfu’, 
With the bauld he bauld could be; 

But to friends who had their handfu’, 
Purse and service aye were free. 


When he first saw Jeanie Miller, 
Wha wi’ Jeanie could compare? 

Thousands had mair braws and siller, 
But were any half sae fair? 


Kind and gentle was her nature ; 
At ilk place she bore the bell; 

Sic a bloom, and shape, and stature— 
But her look nae tongue can tell! 


* For three-quarters of a century, this poetical narration has been one of the most popular 
ditties in Scotland. Purporting to describe in simple verse the miseries produced by intem- 
perance, its publication in the present slightly abridged form cannot, it is hoped, fail to 

rove generally acceptable. The author, Hector Macneill, was born at Rosebank, near 
oslin, in 1746, and he died in Edinburgh in 1818: Wid/ and Yean was first published in — 

=795- 
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Such was Jean when Will first, mawing, 
Spied her on a thrawart beast ; 

Flew like fire, and just when fa’ing, 
Kepp’d her on his manly breast. 


Soon they lo’ed, and soon were buckled ; 
Nane took time to think and rue: 

Youth and worth and beauty coupled— 
Love had never less to do. 


Three short years flew by fu’ canty,* 
Jean and Will thought them but ane; 
Ilka day brought joy and plenty, 
Ilka year a dainty wean. 


Will wrought sair, but aye wi’ pleasure, 
Jean, the hale day, spun and sang— 

Will and weans, her constant treasure, 
Blest wi’ them, nae day seemed lang. 


Neat her house, and, oh! to busk aye 
Ilk sweet bairn was a’ her pride! 

But at this time NEWS AND WHISKY 
Sprang na up at ilk road-side. 


Luckless was the hour when Willie, 
Home returning frae the fair, 

Owretook Tam, a neighbour billie, 
Six miles frae their hame and mair. 


On they travelled, warm and drouthy, 
Cracking owre the news in town; 

The mair they cracked, the mair ilk youthy 
Prayed for drink to wash news down. 


Fortune, wha but seldom listens 
To poor merit’s modest prayer, 

And on fools heaps needless blessings, 
Hearkened to our drouthy pair. 


In a holm, whose bonnie burnie 
Whimpering rowed its crystal flood, 
Near the road, where travellers turn aye, 

Neat and beild, a cot-house stood. 


Up the gavel-end, thick spreadin’, 
Crept the clasping ivy green; 

Back owre firs the high craigs cleadin’, 
Raised a’ round a cozie screen. 


* Happily. 
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Down below, a flowery meadow 
Joined the burnie’s rambling line, 

Here it was Meg’ Howe, the widow, 
This same day set up her sign. 


Brattling down the brae, and near its 
Bottom, Will first marvelling sees— 

‘PORTER, ALE, and BRITISH SPIRITS,’ 
Painted bright between twa trees. 


‘Here, then, Tam, here’s walth for drinking; 
(Wha can this new comer be ?’) 

‘ Hoot,’ quo’ Tam, ‘there’s drouth in thinking— 
Let’s in, Will, and syne we’ll see? 


Nae mair time they took to speak or 
Think of ought but reaming jugs, 

Till three times in humming liquor 
Iik lad deeply laid his lugs. 


Slokened now, refreshed and talking, 
In cam Meg (weel skilled to please) — 
‘ Sirs, ye’re surely tired wi’ walking— 
Ye maun taste my bread and cheese’ 


‘ Thanks,’ quo’ Will; ‘I cannot tarry ; 
Pit mirk night is setting in; 

Jean, poor thing! ’s her lane, and eerie— 
I maun to the road and rin’ 


* Hoot,’ quo’ Tam, ‘what’s a’ the hurry ? 
Hame’s now scarce a mile 0’ gate— 

Come! sit down—Jean winna weary: 
Dear me, man, it’s no sae late !’ 


After ae gill cam anither— 
Meg sat cracking ’tween them twa; 
Bang! cam in Mat Smith and’s brither, 
Geordie Brown and Sandy Shaw. 


Neibours wha ne’er thought to meet here, 
Now sat down wi’ double glee ; 

Ilka gill grew sweet and sweeter— 
Will got hame ’tween twa and three. 


Jean, poor thing, had lang been greetin’; 
Will, next morning, blamed Tam Lowes; 
But, ere lang, a weekly meetin’ 
Was set up at Maggy Howe's, 
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Pak Li. 


Maist things ha’e a sma’ beginning, 
But wha kens how things will end? 

Weekly clubs are nae great sinning, 
If folk ha’e enough to spend. 


But nae man o’ sober thinking, 
Fer will say that things can thrive, 
If there’s spent in weekly drinking 
What keeps wife and weans alive. 


Drink maun aye ha’e conversation, 
Ilka social soul allows; 

But in this reforming nation, 
Wha can speak without the NEws ? 


Maggie’s club, wha could get nae light 
On some things that should be clear, 

Found ere lang the fault, and ae night 
Clubbed, and got the Gazettzer.* 


Twice a week to Maggie’s cot-house, 
Swift by post the papers fled ; 

Thoughts spring up, like plants in hothouse, 
Every time the news are read. 


’Mid this sitting up and drinking, 
Gathering a’ the news that fell, 
Will, wha wasna yet past thinking, 
Had some battles wi’ himsel. 


On ae hand, drink’s deadly poison 
Bore ilk firm resolve awa’; 

On the ither, Jean’s condition 
Rave his very heart in twa. 


Weel he saw her smothered sorrow, 
Weel he saw her bleaching cheek; 
Marked the smile she strave to borrow, 

When, puir thing, she couldna speak! 


Jean, at. first, took little heed o’ 
Weekly clubs ’mang three or four; 
Thought, kind soul! that Will had need 0’ 
Heartsome hours when wark was owre. 


But when now that nightly meetings 
Sat and drank frae six till twa— 


* The Edinburgh Gazetteer, a violent opposition paper ; 1793-4. 
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When she found that hard-earned gettings 
Now on drink were thrown awa’; 


Saw her Will, wha ance sae cheerie 
Raise ilk morning wi’ the lark, 

Now grown useless, dowf, and sweer aye 
To look near his farm or wark; 


Saw him tine his manly spirit, 
Healthy bloom, and sprightly e’e; 

And © love and hame grown wearit, 
Nightly frae his family flee— 


Wha could blame her heart’s complaining ? 
Wha condemn her sorrows meek? 

Or the tears that now ilk e’ening 
Bleached her lately crimsoned cheek ? 


Will, wha lang had rued and swithered 
(Aye ashamed o’ past disgrace), 

Marked the roses as they withered 
Fast on Jeanie’s lovely face. 


But, alas! when habit’s rooted, 
Few ha’e pith the root to pu’; 

Will’s resolves were aye nonsuited— 
Promised aye, but aye got fou. 


Things at length draw near.an ending— 
Cash runs out; Jean, quite unhappy, 

Sees that Will is now past mending, 
Tines a’ heart, and takes a—drappy !* 


Robin Burns, in mony a ditty, 
Loudly sings in whisky’s praise ; 
Sweet his sang !—the mair’s the pity 

Fer on it he wared sic lays. 


O’ a the ills poor Caledonia 

Fer yet pree’d, or e’er will taste, 
Brewed in hell’s black Pandemonia, 

Whisky’s ill will scaith her maist! 
Wha was ance like Willie Gairlace— 

Wha in neighbouring town or farm? 
Beauty’s bloom shone in his fair face, - 

Deadly strength was in his arm! 
When he first saw Jeanie Miller, 

Wha wi’ Jeanie could compare ? 
Thousands had mair braws and siller, 

But were ony half sae fair? 


* Loses heart and takes to dram-drinking, 
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See them zow—how changed wi’ drinking! 
A’ their youthfu’ beauty gane !— 

Davered, doited, daized, and blinkin’, 
Worn to perfect skin and bane! 


In the cauld month 0’ November 
(Claes, and cash, and credit out), 
Cow’ring owre a dying ember, 
WY? ilk face as white’s a clout ; 


Bond and bill, and debts a’ stopped, 
Ilka sheaf selt on the bent; 

Cattle, beds, and blankets rouped *— 
Now to pay the laird his rent, 


No another night to lodge here, 

No a friend their cause to plead; 
He ta’en on to be a sodger, 

She, wi’ weans, to beg her bread! 


PARDy LUT. 


O that folk wad weel consider 
What it is to tine a—zame if 

What this world is a’thegither, 
If bereft o’ honest fame! 


Jeanie Miller, ance sae cheerie, 
Ance sae happy, good, and fair, 
Left by Will, next morning, drearie, 
Taks the road o’ black despair! 


Cauld the blast—the day was sleeting ; 
Pouch and purse without a plack! 
In ilk hand a bairnie greeting, 
And the third tied on her back. 


Far frae ilk kent spot she wandered, 
Skulking like a guilty thief; 

Here and there uncertain dandered, 
Stupefied wi’ shame and grief : 


But soon shame for bygane errors 
Fled owre fast for e’e to trace, 

When grim death wi’ a’ his terrors 
Cam owre ilk sweet bairnie’s face. 


Spent wi’ toil, and cauld, and hunger, 
Baith down drapt, and down Jean Sat; 
Daized and doited now nae langer, 
Thought—and felt—and bursting grat. 
* Sold by auction, 
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Dark and darker grew the night aye; 
Loud and sair the cauld winds thud: 

Jean now spied a sma’ bit lightie 
Blinkin’ through a distant wood. 


Fast owre fallowed lea she brattled, 
Deep she wade through bog and burn; 
Sair wi’ steep and craig she battled, 
Till she reached the hoped sojourn. 


Proud ’mang scenes o’ simple nature, 
Stately auld, a mansion stood 

On a bank, whose sylvan feature 
Smiled out-owre the roaring flood. 


Darkness stalked wi’ fancy’s terror— 
Mountains moved, and castle rocked! 
Jean, half dead wi’ toil and horror, 


Reached the door, and loudly knocked. 


‘Wha thus rudely wakes the sleeping?’ 
Cried a voice wi’ angry grane; 

“Help! O help!’ quo’ Jeanie, weeping— 
‘ Help my infants, or they’re gane!” 


“Wha thus travels, cauld and hungry, 
Wi young bairns sae late at e’en? 
Beggars!’ cried the voice mair angry; 
‘ Beggars! wi’ their brats, I ween’ 


‘ Beggars zow, alas! who lately 
Helped the beggar and the poor!’ 

“Fy! guidman,’ cried ane discreetly, 
‘Taunt na poortith at our door. 


*Sic a night and tale thegither 
Plead for mair than anger’s din; 
Rise, Jock,’ cried the pitying mither— 
‘Rise, and let the wretched in,’ 


«Beggars now, alas! who lately 
Helped the beggar and the poor!’ 

‘Enter!’ quo’ the youth fu’ sweetly, 
While up flew the open door: 


“For your bairnies cease repining ; 
If in life, yell see them soon.’ 
Aff he flew ; and, brightly shining, 


Through the dark clouds brak the moon. 
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PART Iy. 


Here, for ae night’s kind protection, 
Leave we Jean and weans a while . 
Tracing Will in ilk direction, 
Far frae Britain’s fostering isle. 


Far frae scenes o’ soft’ning pleasure, 
Love’s delights and beauty’s charms! 

Far frae friends and social leisure— 
Plunged in murdering war’s alarms ! 


Willie Gairlace, without siller, 
Credit, claes, or ought beside, 

Leaves his ance-loved Jeanie Miller, 
And sweet bairns, to warld wide! 


Leaves his native cozie dwelling, 
Sheltered haughs, and birken braes, 
Greenswaird howes, and dainty mailing, 

Ance his profit, pride, and praise, 


Decked wi’ scarlet, sword, and musket, 
Drunk wi’ dreams as false as vain; 

Fleeched and flattered, roosed and buskit, 
Wow! but Will was wondrous fain: 


Rattling, roaring, swearing, drinking— 
How could thought her station keep? 

Drams and drumming (faes to thinking) 
Dozed reflection fast asleep. 


But in midst o’ toils and dangers, 
Wi’ the cauld ground for his bed, 
Compassed round wi’ faes and strangers, 
Soon Will’s dreams o’ fancy fled. 


Led to battle’s blood-dyed banners, 
Waving to the widow’s moan, 

Will saw glory’s boasted honours 
End in life’s expiring groan! 

Round Valenciennes’ strong-wa’d city, 
Thick owre Dunkirk’s fatal plain, 

Will, though dauntless, saw wi’ pity 
Britain’s valiant sons lie slain, 


In the throng o’ comrades deeing, 
Fighting foremost o’ them a’, 

Swift fate’s winged ball cam fleeing, 
And took Willie’s leg awa’: 
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On a cart wi’ comrades bleeding, 
Stiff wi’ gore, and cauld as clay, 

Without cover, bed, or bedding, 
Five lang nights Will Gairlace lay. 


Wounds, and pain, and burning fever, 
Doctors cured wi’ healing art; 
Cured, alas! but never, never 
Cooled the fever at his heart. 


For when a’ were sound and sleeping, 
Still and on, baith ear and late, 

Will in briny grief lay steeping, 
Mourning o’er his hapless fate. 


A’ his gowden prospects vanished, 
A’ his dreams 0’ warlike fame, 

A’ his glittering phantoms banished, 
Will could think o’ nought but—hame! 


PART V. 


Back to Britain’s fertile garden 

Will’s returned (exchanged for faes), 
Wi’ ae leg, and no ae farden, 

Friend or credit, meat or claes. 


Lang through county, burgh, and city, 
Crippling on a wooden leg, 

Gathering alms frae melting pity— 
See poor Gairlace forced to beg! 


Placed at length on Chelsea’s bounty, 
Now to langer beg thinks shame ; 
Dreams ance mair o’ smiling plenty— 
Dreams o’ former joys and hame. 


“Monster! wha could leave neglected 
Three sma’ infants and a wife, 

Naked—starving—unprotected! 
Them, too, dearer ance than life.’ 


Starting, wi’ remorse distracted, 
Crushed wi’ grief’s increasing load, 

Up he banged; and, sair afflicted, 
Sad and silent took the road. 


Tired ae e’enin’, stepping hooly, 
Pondering on his thrawart fate, 
In the bonny month o’ July, 
Willie, heedless, tint his gate. 
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Ewes and lambs on braes ran bleeting, 
Linties chirped on ilka tree ; 

Frae the west, the sun, near setting, 
Flamed on Roslin’s towers* sae hie. 


IIka sound and charm delighting, 
Will (though hardly fit to gang) 

Wandered on through scenes inviting 
Listening to the mavis’ sang. 


Faint at length, the day fast closing, 
On a fragrant strawberry steep, 

Esk’s sweet stream to rest composing, 
Wearied nature drapped asleep. 


“Soldier, rise—the dews o’ eening 
Gathering fa’, wi’ deadly scaith; 

Wounded soldier, if complaining, 
Sleep na here and catch your death,’ 


‘What ha’e I?’ cried Willie, waking— 
‘What ha’e I frae night to dree ? 

Morn, through clouds in splendour breaking, 
Lights nae bright’ning hope to me. 


‘House, nor hame, nor farm, nor steading, 
Wife nor bairns ha’e I to see ‘ 

House, nor hame, nor bed, nor bedding— 
What ha’e I frae night to dree ?? 


‘Sair, alas! and sad and many 
Are the ills poor mortals share; 
Yet, though hame nor bed ye ha’e na, 
Yield na, soldier, to despair. 


‘What’s this life, sae wae and wearie, 
If hope’s bright’ning beams should fail ? 
See—though night comes dark and eerie, 
Yon sma’ cot-light cheers the dale. 


“There, though wealth and waste ne’er riot, 
Humbler joys their comforts shed— 
Labour, health, content, and quiet ; 
Mourner, there ye’ll find a bed. 
‘Wife, ’tis true, wi’ bairnies smiling, 
There, alas! ye needna seek— 
Yet there bairns, ilk wae beguiling, 
Paint wi’ smiles a mother’s cheek: 


* Roslin Castle. 
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PART VI. 


Sweet as Rosebank’s woods and river, 
Cool when summer’s sunbeams dart, 

Came ilk word, and cooled the fever 
That lang burned at Willie’s heart. 


Silent stepped he on, puir fallow! 
Listening to his guide before, 

Owre green knowe and flowery hallow, 
Till they reached the cot-house door. 


Laigh it was, yet sweet though humble, 
Decked wi’ honeysuckle round ; 

Clear below, Esk’s waters rumble, 
Deep glens murmuring back the sound. 


‘Soldier, welcome! come, be cheerie, 
Here ye’se rest and tak your bed; 
Faint, waes me! ye seem, and weary, 
Pale’s your cheek sae lately red !’ 


‘ Changed I am,’ sighed Willie till her; 

* Changed, nae doubt, as changed can be! 
Yet, alas! does Jeanie Miller 

Nought o’ Willie Gairlace see?’ 


Ha’e ye seen the bird, fast fleein’, 

Drap, when pierced by death mair fleet ? 
Then see Jean, wi’ colour deein’, 

Senseless drap at Willie's feet! 


After three lang years’ affliction 
(A&’ their woes now hushed to rest), 
Jean ance mair, in fond affection, 
Clasps her Willie to her breast ; 


Tells him a’ her sad—sad sufferings! 
How she wandered, starving, poor, 
Gleaning pity’s scanty offerings, 

Wi three bairns, frae door to door. 
How she served, and toiled, and fevered, 
Lost her health, and syne her bread ; 
How that grief, when scarce recovered, 
Took her brain, and turned her head. 


How she wandered round the county 
Many a live-lang night her lane; 
Till at last an angel’s bounty 
Brought her senses back again: 
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Ga’e her meat, and claes, and siller, 
Ga’e her bairnies wark and lear ; 

Lastly, ga’e this cot-house till her, 
Wy four sterling pounds a year. 


Willie, hearkening, wiped his een aye; 
‘Oh! what sins ha’e I to rue! 

But say, wha’s this angel, Jeanie ?’ 
‘Wha,’ quo’ Jeanie, ‘ but Buccleuch !* 


‘Here, supported, cheered, and cherished, 
Nine blest months I’ve lived, and mair; 

Seen these infants clad and nourished, 
Dried my tears, and tint despair : 


‘Sometimes servin’, sometimes spinnin’, 
Light the lanesome hours gae round; 
Lightly, too, ilk quarter rinnin’ 

Brings yon angel’s helping pound.’ 
‘Eight pounds mair, cried Willie, fondly— 
‘Eight pounds mair will do nae harm; 

And, O Jean! gin friends were kindly, 
Twelve pounds soon might stock a farm. 


‘There, ance mair, to thrive by ploughin’, 
Freed frae a’ that peace destroys— 
Idle waste and drucken ruin, 
War, and a’ its murdering joys!’ 


Thrice he kissed his Jang-lost treasure— 
Thrice ilk bairn, but couldna speak: 

Tears of love, and hope, and pleasure, 
Streamed in silence down his cheek! 


* Elizabeth, Duchess of Buccleuch. 
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played in the acquisition of languages by the 
subject of the present memoir, affords one of 
the best examples of what persevering dili- 
gence may usefully accomplish. William 
Jones was born in London, September 20, 1746. 
He lost his father when only three years of age, 
and the care of his education fell on his mother, a lady of uncommon 
endowments. While yet in infancy, he was a miracle of industry, 
and shewed how strongly he was inspired with the love of knowledge. 
It is related of him that, when he was only three or four years of 
age, if he applied to his mother for information upon any subject, 
her constant answer to him was: ‘ Read, and you will know. He 
No. 137. 1 
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thus acquired a passion for books, which only grew in strength witl 
increasing years. At the close of his seventh year, he was placed at 
the school at Harrow, and in 1764 he entered University College, 
Oxford. Unlike the majority of youths at these educational estab. 
lishments, young Jones devoted his whole mind to his studies, his 
voluntary exertions always exceeding in amount his prescribed task. 
Such was his activity at school, that one of his masters was wont to. 
say of him, ‘that if he were left naked and friendless on Salisbury 
Plain, he would nevertheless find the road to fame and riches” At 
this time he was frequently in the habit of devoting whole nights to- 
study, when he would generally take coffee or tea to ward off sleep 
—a._ practice, however, which was anything but commendable. He 
had already, merely to divert his leisure hours, commenced the study 
of the law; and it is mentioned that he would often amuse and 
surprise his mother’s legal acquaintance by putting cases to them 
from an abridgment of Coke’s J/ustitutes, which he had read and 
mastered. 

The leaning of Jones’s genius seems to have been towards the 
study of languages. It may be very frequently remarked, that indi- 
viduals who possess the knack of acquiring languages seldom have 
a genius for anything else; but such does not appear to have been 
the case with respect to Jones, whose intellect grasped at several of 
the most important departments of human knowledge and polite 
learning. While at Oxford, he became desirous of studying the 
Oriental languages, and he supported a native of Aleppo, at his own 
expense, to instruct him in the pronunciation of the Arabic tongue. 
The Greek and Latin languages he was already master of. During 
the college vacations, he embraced the opportunity of learning riding 
and fencing, and to read all the best authors in Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French. To these accomplishments he found leisure 
to add dancing, the use of the broadsword, music, and the art of 
playing on the Welsh harp, the instrument of the coyntry of his 
torefathers. 

While engaged in these various studies, he did not allow himself 
to rest in the pursuit of the object he had in view—namely, a fellow- 
ship, in order to spare his mother the expense of his education. Not 
succeeding to his wish in obtaining this object of his ambition, he 
accepted, in 1765, the office of tutor to Lord Althorp, afterwards 
Earl Spencer; and, some time afterwards, he obtained a fellowship 
also, He availed himself of a residence at the German Spa, with 
his pupil, in 1767, to acquire the German language, and on his return 
translated into French a Persian Life of Nadir Shah, brought over in 
manuscript by the king of Denmark, at the request of the under- 
secretary of the Duke of Grafton. Another tour to the continent 
with his pupil and family followed, which occupied his time until 
1770, when his tutorship ceasing, he entered himself as a law student 
inthe Temple. He did not, however, wholly sacrifice literature to 
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his professional pursuits; but on the appearance of the Life and 
Works of Zoroaster, by Anquetil du Perron, he vindicated the univer- 
sity of Oxford, which had been attacked by that writer, in an able 
pamphlet in the French language, which he wrote with great ele- 
gance. He also published, in 1772, a small collection of poems, 
chiefly from the poets of Asia, and was the same year elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1774 appeared his work De Poesé 
Astatica, containing commentaries on Asiatic poetry in general, with 
metrical specimens in Latin and English. He was soon after called 
to the bar, and, in 1776, made a commissioner of bankrupts. About 
this time his correspondence with his pupil evinced the manly spirit 
of constitutional freedom by which he was actuated ; and to his feel- 
ings on the American contest he gave vent in a spirited Latin Ode 
zo Liberty. In 1778 appeared his translation of the Orations of 
t/se@us, with a prefatory discourse, notes, and commentary, which, 
for elegance of style and profound critical and historical research, 
excited much admiration. 

In the meantime he rapidly advanced in professional reputation; 
although his opinion of the American contest stood in the way of 
his progress to legal honours. The tumults of 1780 induced him-to 
write a pamphlet on the Legal Mode of Suppressing Riots; and in 
the following winter he completed a translation from the Arabic of 
seven poems of the highest repute. He also wrote the much-admired 
ode, commencing What constitutes a State? These pursuits did not 
prevent a professional Essay on the Law of Bailments. He distin- 
guished himself, in 1782, among the friends to a reform in parliament, 
and also became a member of the Society for Constitutional Infor- 
mation. The same year he drew up a Dialogue between a Farmer 
and a Country Gentleman on the Principles of Government, for the 
publication of which the Dean of St Asaph, afterwards his brother- 
in-law, had a bill of indictment preferred against him for sedition. 
Upon this event he sent a letter to Lord Kenyon, then chief-justice 
of Chester, owning himself the author, and defending his positions. 
On the accession of the Shelburne administration, through the 
influence of Lord Ashburton, he obtained, what had long been the 
object of his ambition, the appointment of judge in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, Bengal, to which he was nominated in March 
1783, and knighted. ° 

Jones (now Sir William) arrived at Calcutta in September 1783. 
Here a new and extensive field of action opened to him. While 
filling the office of judge in the Supreme Court of Bengal, and loaded 
with professional duties of the most laborious nature, he contrived 
to do more than ever in the study of general literature and philo- 
sophy. He had scarcely arrived in the country, when he exerted 
himself to establish a society in Calcutta on the model of the Royal 
Society of London, of which he officiated as president as long as he 
lived, enriching its Transactions every year with the most elaborate 
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and valuable disquisitions in every department of Oriental philology 
‘and antiquities. 

Almost his only time for study now was during the vacation of the 
courts; and here is the account, as found among his papers, of how 
he was accustomed to spend his day during the long-vacation in 
1785. In the morning, after writing one letter, he read several chap- 
‘ters of the Bible, and then studied Sanscrit grammar and Hindu 
law; the afternoon was given to the geography of India, and the 
evening to Roman history ; when the day was closed by a few games 
at chess, and the reading of a portion of Ariosto. 

Already, however, his health was beginning to break down under 
the climate, and his eyes had become so weak, that he had been 
obliged to discontinue writing by candle-light. But nothing could 
prevent him from pursuing the studies he loved, while any strength 
remained to him. Even while confined by illness to his couch, he 
taught himself botany; and it was during a tour he was advised to 
take for the recovery of his health, that he wrote his learned Zreatise 
on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India, as if he had actually so 
disciplined his mind that it adopted labour like this almost for a 
relaxation. 

His health, after a time, was partially restored; and we find him 
again devoting himself both to his professional duties and his private 
studies with more zeal and assiduity than ever. When business 
required his attendance daily in Calcutta, he resided at a country- 
house on the banks of the Ganges, about five miles from the city. 
‘To this spot,’ says his amiable and intelligent biographer, Lord 
Teignmouth, ‘he returned every evening after sunset, and in the 
morning rose so early, as to reach his apartments in town, by walk- 
ing, at the first appearance of dawn. The intervening period of each 
morning, until the opening of court, was regularly allotted. and 
applied to distinct studies” At this time his hour of rising used to 
be between three and four. 

During the vacation of the court he was equally occupied. Writ- 
ing from Crishna, his vacation residence, in 1787, he says: ‘We are 
in love with this pastoral cottage; but though these three months 
are called a vacation, yet I have no vacant hours, It rarely happens 
that favourite studies are closely connected with the strict discharge 
of our duty, as mine happily are: even in this cottage I am assisting 
the court by studying Arabic and Sanscrit, and have now rendered 
it an impossibility for the Mohammedan or Hindu lawyers to impose 
upon us with erroneous opinions.’ It was these constant exertions, 
in truth, that gave its chief enjoyment to his life. In connection 
with this pursuit, he employed his active mind in planning the com- 
pilation of a complete digest of the Hindu and Mohammedan laws, 
with a view to the better administration of justice among the natives. 
‘This work he did not live to finish, but its subsequent accomplishment 
was entirely owing to his recommendation and primary labours. 
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His object in this instance was to secure a due attention to the 
rights of the natives ; and he shewed himself equally jealous of those 
of the British inhabitants, by opposing an attempt to supersede the 
trial by jury. 

In 1789 he gave to the world the translation of an Indian drama 
entitled Sacontala, or the Fatal Ring. His translation of the 
Ordinances of Menu, the famous Hindu lawgiver, appeared early in 
1794, and is very interesting to the student of ancient manners and 
opinions. This eminent and admirable man, however, at last fell a 
sacrifice to an undue zeal in the discharge of his duty and his 
pursuits in literature. In April 1794 he was seized at Calcutta with 
an inflammation of the liver, which terminated his life on the 27th of 
the same month, in the forty-eighth year of his age. 

It was by a persevering observance of a few simple maxims that 
Sir William Jones was principally enabled to accomplish what he 
did. One of these was, never to neglect an opportunity of improve- 
ment ; another was, that whatever had been attained by others, was 
attainable by him, and that therefore the real or supposed difficulties 
of any pursuit formed no reason why he should not engage in it, and 
with perfect confidence of success. ‘It was also,’ says his bio- 
grapher, Lord Teignmouth, ‘a fixed principle with him, from which 
he never voluntarily deviated, not to be deterred by any difficulties 
which were surmountable, from prosecuting to a successful termina~ 
tion what he had once deliberately undertaken. But what appears 
to me, adds his lordship, ‘ more particularly to have enabled him to 
employ his talents so much to his own and the public advantage, 
was the regular allotment of his time to particular occupations, and. 
a scrupulous adherence to the distribution which he had fixed; 
hence all his studies were pursued without interruption or confusion.’ 

Few men have died more regretted, or whose loss to the world of 
letters was more deeply felt, than Sir William Jones, who, as a 
linguist, has scarcely ever been surpassed. His acquaintance with 
the history, philosophy, laws, religion, science, and manners of 
nations was most extensive and profound. As a poet, too, he would 
probably have risen to great eminence, if his ardour to transplant 
foreign beauties, and his professional and multifarious pursuits, had 
allowed him to cultivate his own invention with sufficient intensity. 
His private character was estimable in all the domestic relations, 
and he was equally liberal and spirited in public life. 

The memory of Sir William Jones received many testimonies of 
respect both in England and India. The directors of the East 
India Company voted him a monument in St Paul’s Cathedral, and 
a statue in Bengal; but the most effectual monument of his fame 
was raised by his widow, who published a splendid edition of his 
works, in six volumes quarto, 1799, and also, at her own expense, 
placed a fine marble statue of him, executed by Flaxman, in the 
antechamber of University College, Oxford. 
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The life of one who perished in the attempt to emulate this dis- 
tinguished Oriental scholar, forms the succeeding biographic sketch. 


DR JOHN LEYDEN. 


THE subject of this. brief memoir will be long distinguished among 
those whom the elasticity and ardour of genius have raised to dis- 
tinction from an obscure and humble origin. John Leyden was the 
son of a person whose vocation was little above that of a day- 
labourer, and who had been some time settled upon the estate of 
Cavers, in the vale of Teviot, Roxburghshire, in the south of Scotland. 
He was born at the village of Denholm, on the 8th of September 
1775, and bred, like other children in the same humble line of life, 
to such country labour as suited his strength. 

About a year after his birth, the parents of Leyden removed to 
Henlawshiel, a lonely cottage about three miles from Denholm, on 
the farm of Nether Tofts, which was then held by Mr Andrew 
Blithe, his mother’s uncle. Here they lived for sixteen years, during 
which his father was employed, first as shepherd, and afterwards in 
managing the whole business of the farm, his relation having had 
the misfortune to lose his sight. The cottage, which was of very 
simple construction, was situated in a wild pastoral spot near the 
foot of Ruberslaw, on the verge of the heath which stretches down 
from the sides of that majestic hill. The simplicity of the interior 
corresponded with that of its outward appearance. But the kind 
affections, cheerful content, intelligence, and piety that dwelt beneath 
its lowly roof, made it such a scene as poets have imagined in their 
descriptions of the innocence and happiness of rural life. Leyden 
was taught to read by his grandmother, who, after her husband’s 
death, resided in the family of her son. Under the care of this 
venerable and affectionate instructress, his progress was rapid. 
That insatiable desire of knowledge which afterwards formed so 
remarkable a feature in his character, soon began to shew itself. 
The historical passages of the Bible first caught his.attention ; and 
it was not long before he made himself familiarly acquainted with 
every event recorded in the Old and New. Testament. 

Thus Leyden was ten years of age before he had an opportunity 
of attending a public place of education; and as the death of his first 
teacher, William Wilson, schoolmaster at Kirktown, soon after 
took place, the humble studies of the future poet, antiquary, and 
Orientalist were adjourned till the subsequent year (1786), when a 
Mr W.. Scott taught the same school. But the sacred fire had 
already caught to the ready fuel which nature had adjusted for its 
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supply. The ardent and unutterable longing for information of 
every description, which characterised John Leyden as much as any 
man who ever lived, was now roused, and upon the watch. The 
rude traditionary tales and ballads of the once warlike district of 
Teviotdale were the readiest food which offered itself to this awaken- 
ing appetite for knowledge. These songs and legends became 
rooted in his memory ; and he so identified his feelings with the 
wild, adventurous and daring characters which they celebrate, that 
the associations thus formed in childhood, and cherished in youth, 
‘gave an eccentric and romantic tincture to his mind; and many, if 
not all, of the peculiarities of his manner and habits of thinking may 
be traced to his imitating the manners and assuming the tone of a 
Borderer of former times. 

Other sources of information now began to offer themselves, 
scanty, indeed, compared to those which are accessible to thou- 
sands of a more limited capacity, but to Leyden as invaluable as 
an iron spike or a Birmingham knife would have been to Alexander 
Selkirk during his solitary residence on Juan Fernandez. At a 
country school he acquired some smattering of the Latin language, 
principally through his own extraordinary efforts, for he had none 
to assist him in his juvenile exercises ; and to this early dependence 
on himself he imputed the wonderful facility which he afterwards 
possessed in the acquisition of languages. As is nearly always the 
case when an aptitude for learning is shewn by a boy in the ranks 
of the peasantry in Scotland, the parents of young Leyden deter- 
mined to rear their son up to the Church of Scotland, though with- 
out any means whatever of pushing him forward. Mr Duncan, a 
Cameronian minister at Denholm, became now his instructor in 
Latin. It does not appear that he had any Greek tutor ; neverthe- 
less, he probably had acquired some knowledge of the elements of 
that language before he attended the college of Edinburgh in 1790, 
for the purpose of commencing his professional studies. The late 
worthy and learned professor, Andrew Dalzell, used to describe, 
with some humour, the astonishment and amusement excited in his 
class when John Leyden first stood up to recite his Greek exercises. 
The rustic, yet undaunted manner, the humble dress, the high harsh 
tone of his voice, joined to the broad provincial accent of Teviotdale, 
discomposed, on this first occasion, the gravity of the professor, and 
totally routed that of the students. But it was soon perceived that 
these uncouth attributes were joined to qualities which commanded 
respect and admiration. The rapid progress of the young rustic 
attracted the approbation and countenance of the professor, who 
was ever prompt to distinguish and encourage merit ; and to those 
among the students who did not admit literary proficiency as a 
shelter for the ridicule due since the days of Juvenal to the scholar’s 
torn coat and unfashionable demeanour, Leyden was in no respect 
averse from shewing strong reasons, adapted to their comprehension, 
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and affecting their personal safety, for keeping their mirth within 
decent bounds. 

Leyden was now at the fountain-head of knowledge, and avenged 
himself of former privations, by quaffing it in large draughts. He 
not only attended all the lectures usually connected with the study 
of theology, but several others, especially some of the medical 
classes—a circumstance which afterwards proved important to his 
outset in life, although at the time it could only be ascribed to his 
restless and impatient pursuit after science of every description. 
Admission to these lectures was easy, from the liberality of the 
professors, who throw their classes gratuitously open to young men 
educated for the church—a privilege of which Leyden availed 
himself to the utmost extent. There were, indeed, few branches 
of study in which he did not make some progress. Besides 
the learned languages, he acquired French, Spanish, Italian, and 
German, was familiar with the ancient Icelandic, and studied 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian. 

But though he soon became particularly distinguished by his 
talents as a linguist, few departments of science altogether escaped 
his notice. He investigated moral philosophy with the ardour 
common to all youths of talent who studied ethics under the auspices 
of Professor Dugald Stewart, with whose personal notice he was 
honoured. He became a respectable mathematician, and was at 
least superficially acquainted with natural philosophy, natural history, 
chemistry, botany, and mineralogy. These various sciences he 
acquired in different degrees, and at different times, during his 
residence at college. They were the fruit of no very regular plan 
of study. Whatever subject interested his mind at the time, 
attracted his principal attention till time and industry had overcome 
the difficulties which it presented, and was then exchanged for 
another pursuit. 

The vacations which our student spent at home were employed 
in arranging, methodising, and enlarging the information which he 
acquired during his winter’s attendance at college. His father’s 
cottage affording him little opportunity for quiet and seclusion, he 
was obliged to look out for accommodations abroad, and some of 
his places of retreat were sufficiently extraordinary. In a wild 
recess, in the den or glen which gives name to the village of 
Denholm, he contrived a sort of furnace for the purpose of such 
chemical experiments as he was adequate to perform. But his 
chief place of retirement was the small parish church, a gloomy and 
ancient building. To this chosen place of study, usually locked 
during week-days, Leyden made entrance by means of a window, 
read there for many hours in the day, and deposited his books and 
specimens in a retired pew. It was a well-chosen spot of seclusion, 
for the kirk, excepting during divine service, is a place never intruded 
upon either by casual visitors or for any ecclesiastical purpose. 
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Books, 23 well as ‘retirement, were necessary to the progress of 
Leyden’s studies; but these were of difficult attainment, and he 
subjected himself to the utmost privations to purchase those that 
could not be borrowed from his friends. The reputation of his 
prosperous career of learning, however, introduced him to the 
acquaintanceship of a number of persons of eminence in letters, 
both in Edinburgh and elsewhere, which tended to advance him in 
life. In the year 1796, after five or six years spent at the college of 
Edinburgh, the recommendation of Professor Dalzell procured him 
the situation of private tutor to the sons of Mr Campbell of Fairfield 
—a situation which he retained for two or three years. He attended 
the two young gentlemen under his charge to their studies at the 
college of St Andrews. Here he had the advantage of the acquaint- 
ance of Professor Hunter, an admirable classical scholar, and to 
whose kind instructions he professed much obligation. 

On Leyden’s return to Edinburgh from St Andrews, he resided 
with his pupils in the family of Mr Campbell, where he was treated 
with that respect and kindness which every careful father will pay 
to him whose lessons he expects his children to receive with atten- 
tion and advantage. His hours, excepting those of tuition, were at 
his own uncontrolled disposal ; and such of his friends as chose to 
visit him at Mr Campbell’s were sure of a hospitable reception. 
This class began now to extend itself among persons of an older 
standing than his contemporaries, and embraced several who had 
been placed by fortune, or had risen by exertions, to that fixed 
station in society to which his college intimates were as yet only 
looking forward... His acquaintance with Mr Richard Heber was 
the chief means of connecting him with several families of the former 
description. Among these may be reckoned the late Lord Wood- 
houselee, Mr Henry Mackenzie, the distinguished author of the 
Man of Feeling, and the Rev. Mr Sydney Smith, then residing in 
Edinburgh, from all of whom Leyden received flattering attention, 
and many important testimonies of the interest which they took in 
his success. By the same introduction he became intimate in the 
family of Mr Walter Scott, where a congenial taste for ballad 
romance and Border antiquities, as well as a sincere admiration of 
Leyden’s high talents, extensive knowledge, and excellent heart, 
secured) him, a welcome reception; and by degrees his society 
extended itself still more widely, and comprehended almost every 
one who was distinguished for taste or talents in Edinburgh. 

The manners of Leyden, when he first entered the higher ranks 
of society, were very peculiar. He possessed a large share of animal 
spirits, and he delighted to be accounted a master in out-of-door 
sports and athletic exertions, to which he was very partial. In 
company, his manner was animated and unpolished, and he perhaps 
erred in reckoning at too low a value the forms of a well-bred com- 
munity—a circumstance which often.excited a prejudice against him 
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on his first appearance. This seems to have arisen from a false 
idea of sustaining his independence of feeling, and of marking the 
humility of his origin. He bore, however, with great good-humour 
all decent raillery on his rough manners, and was often ready to 
promote such pleasantry by his own example. His temper was, in 
reality, of an exceedingly gentle nature ; and to gratify the slightest 
wish of a friend, he would engage at once in the most toilsome and 
difficult researches. He also avoided the most fatal errors of men 
of genius. He was rigidly temperate, and the purity of his morals 
was attested by the most blameless line of conduct. His temperance 
even approached to abstinence; and although his pecuniary resources 
were exceedingly slender, he managed his funds so as to avoid all 
embarrassment. 

In 1800, Leyden was ordained a preacher ; but his pulpit appear- 
ances were more scholarly than evangelical, and it does not appear 
that he cared about pursuing the profession of a clergyman. He 
now engaged himself in procuring materials for the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, a task congenial to his poetic temperament. In 
1802, he was engaged by Mr Constable to edit the Scots Magazine, 
which he did for five or six months; and this employment was 
followed by the writing of his Scenes of Infancy, a poem exhibiting 
his own early feelings and recollections, interwoven with the descrip- 
tive and traditional history of his native vale of Teviot: But all this 
was but a desultory mode of living. The writing of poetry yields no 
revenue, and barely furnishes bread to those whose talents are of 
the loftiest order. The friends of Leyden began now to be anxious 
for his permanent settlement in life, and he seconded their views. 
In 1802, he made some overtures to the African Society for under- 
taking a journey of discovery through the interior of Africa; but 
from this rash enterprise he was turned by the prospect of promotion 
in another quarter. A representation was made to a member of the 
Board of Control, stating the talents and disposition of Leyden, and 
it was suggested that such a person might be usefully employed in 
investigating the language and learning of the Indian tribes. The 
only appointment that could be given in this quarter was, however, 
that of surgeon’s assistant, which could be held by none but a person 
having a surgical degree, and who could sustain an examination 
before the Medical Board at the India House. 

It was upon this occasion that Leyden shewed, in their utmost 
extent, his wonderful powers of application and comprehension. He 
at once intimated his readiness to accept the appointment under the 
conditions annexed to it; and availing himself of the superficial 
information he had formerly acquired by a casual attendance upon 
one or two of the medical classes, he gave his whole mind to the 
study of medicine and surgery, with the purpose of qualifying himself 
for his degree in the short space of five or six months. The labour 


which he underwent on this o¢casion was actually incredible ; but 
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with the powerful assistance of a gentleman of the highest eminence 
in his profession (the late Mr John Bell of Edinburgh), he succeeded 
in acquiring such a knowledge of this complicated and most difficult 
art, as enabled him to obtain his diploma as surgeon with credit, 
even in the city of Edinburgh, so long famed for its medical school, 
and for the wholesome rigour adopted in the distribution of degrees. 
Another Scottish university conferred the degree of M.D. upon him, 
and he immediately prepared to leave the country. It is not neces- 
sary in this sketch to detail the difficulties he encountered before his 
ultimate departure for India. After some trouble, he procured a 
passage in the Hxgh Jnglis, in which vessel he sailed in the begin- 
ning of April 1803. Having arrived at Madras, he was transferred 
to the duties of his new profession ; but it was speedily demonstrated 
that his constitution was unfitted for the climate. He was there- 
fore obliged to leave the presidency of Madras, suffering an accumu- 
lation of diseases, and reached with difficulty Prince of Wales 
Island, situated on the coast of Malacca. In this more salubrious 
spot he resided some time, busily engaging himself in the pursuit of 
the languages and literature of the East, and in which he soon 
acquired an extraordinary degree of knowledge, calculated to be 
extensively beneficial to his countrymen. He also continued to 
indulge his poetic fancies, and kept up a constant intercourse by 
letters with a number of his old friends in Europe ; and some of his 
epistles furnish many amusing details of Oriental life and manners, 
as well as of his own arduous researches. 

The health of Leyden being restored, in 1806 he took leave of 
Prince of Wales Island, regretted by many friends, whom his eccen- 
tricities amused, his talents enlightened, and his virtues conciliated. 
His reception at Calcutta, and the effect he produced upon society, 
were exceedingly flattering. The efficient and active patronage of 
Lord Minto—himself a man of letters, a poet, and a native of Teviot- 
dale—was of most essential service to Leyden, and no less honourable 
to the governor-general. He was appointed a professor in the Bengal 
college, a promotion suited to his studies; and from this function he 
was subsequently transferred to fill the office of a judge of the twenty- 
four purgunnahs of Calcutta. In this capacity he had a charge of 
police, which jumped well with his odd humour; for the task of pur- 
suing and dispersing the bands of robbers who infest Bengal had 
something of active and military duty. He also exercised a judicial 
capacity among the natives, to the discharge of which he was 
admirably fitted, by his knowledge of their language, manners, and 
customs. To this office a very considerable yearly income was 
annexed. This was neither expended in superfluities, nor even in 
those ordinary expenses which the fashion of the East has pro- 
nounced indispensable; for Dr Leyden kept no establishment, gave 
no entertainments, and was, with the receipt of this revenue, the 


very same simple, frugal, and temperate student which he had been 
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at Edinburgh. But, exclusive of a portion remitted home for the 
most honourable and pious purpose, his income was devoted to the 


pursuit which engaged his whole soul—to the increase, namely, of 


his acquaintance with Eastern literature in all its branches. The 
expense of native teachers of every country and dialect, and that of 
procuring from every quarter Oriental manuscripts, engrossed his 
whole emoluments, as the task of studying under the tuition of the 
interpreters, and deciphering the contents of the volumes, occupied 
every moment of his spare time. ‘I may die in the attempt, he 
writes to a friend; ‘ but if I die without surpassing Sir William Jones 
a hundredfold in Oriental learning, let never a tear for me profane 
the eye of a Borderer!’ The term was soon approaching when these 
regrets were to be bitterly called forth, both from his Scottish friends, 
and from all who viewed with interest the career of his ardent and 
enthusiastic genius, which, despising every selfish consideration, was 
only eager to secure the fruits of knowledge, and held for sufficient 
reward the fame of having gathered them. 

In 1811, an expedition having been formed to proceed to the 
island of Java, Leyden accompanied the governor-general and the 
forces for the purpose of investigating the manners, language, and 
literature of the tribes which inhabit that island, and partly also 
because it was thought his extensive knowledge of the Eastern dia- 
lects and customs might be useful in settling the government of the 
country, or in communicating with the independent princes in the 
neighbourhood of the Dutch settlements. His spirit of romantic 
adventure led him literally to rush upon death; for, with another 
volunteer who attended the expedition, he threw himself into the 
surf, in order to be the first Briton of the expedition who should set 
foot upon Java. When the success of the well-concerted movements 
of the invaders had given them possession of the town of Batavia, 
Leyden displayed the same ill-omened precipitation, in his haste to 
examine a library, or rather a warehouse of books, in which many 
Indian manuscripts of value were said to be deposited. A library 
in a Dutch settlement was not, as might have been expected, in the 
best order; the apartment had not been regularly ventilated, and 
either from this circumstance, or already afiected by the fatal sick- 
ness peculiar to Batavia, Leyden, when he left the place, had a fit 
of shivering, and declared the atmosphere was enough to give any 
mortal a fever. The presage was too just: he took his bed, and died 
in three days, on the eve of the battle which gave Java to the British 
empire. 

Thus died John Leyden, in the thirty-sixth year of his age, pre- 
cisely at the period when every avenue of new and interesting 
discovery was opening to his penetrating research. His great 
abilities, his prospects of benefiting his fellow-creatures, his stores 
of Eastern learning, were all in a moment quenched and sunk 


in death: a catastrophe the more lamentable, from having been 
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produced by a culpable degree of rashness and disregard of personal 


’ suffering. 


The poetical remains of Leyden were collected and given to the 
public in 1821, and in some instances exhibit a power, of numbers 
which, for the mere melody of sound, has seldom been excelled in 
English poetry. Besides his poetical works, he compiled and trans- 
lated the Commentaries of Baber, from the Turki language, a work 
of great interest to those who love the study of Indian antiquities, 
and which was published in 1826 for the benefit of his aged father. 

- The remains of Leyden, honoured with every respect by Lord 
Minto, repose in a distant land, far from the green-sod graves of his 
humble ancestors at Hazeldean, to which he bids an affecting fare- 
well in a solemn passage concluding his Scenes of Infancy. His 
language is that of nature, moved by the kindly associations of coun- 
try and of kindred affections. But little recks it where our bodies 
rest and exhale into their primitive elements, ‘The best epitaph is 
the story of a life engaged.in the practice of virtue and the pursuit 
of honourable knowledge; the best monument, the regret of the 
worthy and the wise.* 

Another, and perhaps a still more interesting example. of. preco- 
cious diligence in acquiring languages, is found in the subject of the 
succeeding sketch. 


DR ALEXANDER MURRAY. 


THIS eminent linguist and scholar, who, from the lowly condition 
of a shepherd-boy, raised himself to the situation of Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the university of Edinburgh, was born on the 
22d of October 1775, at a place called Dunkitterick, in Galloway, in 
the south of Scotland, where his father followed the profession of a 
shepherd, and reared a large family in humble comfort and respect- 
ability. The following is a condensation of the narrative which 
Murray has written of himself, and which appeared in the Literary 
Fiistory of Galloway : 

“Sometime in autumn 1781, my father bought a catechism for 
me, and began to teach me the alphabet. As it was too good a book 
for me to handle at all times, it was generally locked up, and he 
throughout the winter drew the figures of the letters to me in his 
written hand, on the board of an old wool-card, with the black end 
of an extinguished heather stem or root snatched from the fire. I 


* The above article is chiefly condensed from 2 memoir of Leyden, written by Sir 
Walter Scott for the Edinéurgh Annual Register, and republished in the cheap and 
elegant series of his Miscellaneous Prose Works. ' 
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soon learned all the alphabet in this form, and became writer as well 
as reader. I wrote with the board and brand continually. Then the 
catechism was presented, and in a month or two I could read the 
easier parts of it. I daily amused myself with copying, as above, 
the prinéed letters. In May 1782, he gave me a small psalm-book, 
for which-I totally abandoned the catechism, which I did not like, 
and which I tore into two pieces, and concealed in a hole of a dike. 
I soon got many psalms by memory, and longed for a new book. 
Here difficulties arose. The Bible, used every night in the family, 
I was not permitted to open or touch. The rest of the books were 
- up in chests. I at length got a New Testament, and read the 
istorical parts with great curiosity and ardour. But I longed to 
read the Bible, which seemed to me a much more pleasant book, 
and I actually went to where I knew an old loose-leaved Bible lay, 
and carried it away piecemeal. I perfectly remember the strange 
oes I felt in reading the history of Abraham and of David. I 
iked mournful narratives, and greatly admired Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the Lamentations. I pored on these pieces of the Bible in secret 
for many months, for I durst not shew them openly; and as I read 
constantly, and remembered well, I soon astonished all our honest 
neighbours with the large passages of Scripture I repeated before 
them. I have forgot too much of my biblical knowledge; but I can 
still rehearse all the names of the patriarchs from Adam to Christ, 
and various other narratives seldom committed to memory. 

* My father’s whole property was only two or three scores of sheep, 
and four muirland cows, his reward for herding the farm of Kitterick 
for Mr Alexander Laidlaw in Clatteranshaws, on the other side of 
the Dee. He had no'debts, and no money. We lived in a wild 
glen, five or six miles from Minigaff, and more from New Galloway. 
All his sons had’ been bred shepherds; he meant to employ me in 
that line; and he often blamed me for laziness and uselessness, 
because I was a bad and negligent herd-boy. The fact was, I was 
always a weakly child; not unhealthy, but not stout. I was short- 
sighted, a defect he did not know, and which was often the occasion 
of blunders when I was sent to look for cattle. I was sedentary, 
indolent, and given to books, and writing on boards with coals. In 
1783, my fame for wondrous reading and a great memory was the 
discourse of the whole glen. But my father could not pay the 
expenses of lodging and wages for me at any school. In harvest 
1783, William Cochrane, a brother of my mother, returned from 
England, where he had made a few hundred pounds as a travelling 
merchant. He came to visit our family, and being informed of my 
genius, as they called it, undertook to place me next spring at New 
Galloway school, and to lodge me in the house of Alexander Coch- 
rane, my grandfather, then alive, and dwelling about a mile from 
New Galloway. This simple expedient might have occurred to my 


parents, but I never heard them propose it; the idea of school wages 
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frightened them from employing it. I was brought to New Galloway 
about the 26th of May 1784, and for a month made a very awkward 
figure in the school, then taught by Mr William Gordon: he read 
English well, and had many scholars. Mr Gillespie, who is almost 
my equal in years, being born in 1775 or 1776, was then reading the 
rudiments of Latin. My pronunciation of words was laughed at, 
and my whole speech was a subject of fun. But I soon gained 
impudence; and before the vacation in August, I often stood dux of 
the Bible class. I was in the meantime taught to write copies, and 
use paper and ink. " 

‘In spring 1785, I was put to assist as a shepherd-boy the rest of 
the family. I was still attached to reading, printing of words, and 
getting by heart ballads, of which I procured several. I had seen 
the ballad of Chevy Chase at New Galloway, and was quite enrap- 
tured with it. About this time, and for years after, I spent every 
sixpence that friends or strangers gave me on ballads and penny 
histories. I carried bundles of these in my pockets, and read them 
when sent to look for cattle on the banks of Loch Greanoch, and on 
the wild hills in its neighbourhood. Those ballads that I liked most 
were Chevy Chase, Sir Fames the Rose, Jamie and Nancy, and all 
heroic and sorrowful ditties. This course of life continued through 
1785, 1786, and 1787. In that time I had read, or rather studied 
daily, Six David Lindsay, Sir William Wallace, The Cloud of 
Witnesses, The Hind let Loose, and all the books of piety in the 
place. My fame for reading and a memory was loud, and several 
said I was “a living miracle.” I puzzled the honest elders of the 
church with recitals of Scripture, and discourses about Jerusalem, 
&c. &c. In 1787 and 1788, I borrowed from John Kellie, then in 
Tenotrie, and still residing, I believe, in Minigaff, Salmon’s Geogra- 
phical Grammar, and L’Estrange’s version of Josephus. I got 
immense benefit from Salmon’s book. It gave me an idea of geo- 
graphy and universal history, and I actually recollect at this day 
almost everything it contains. I learned to copy its maps, but I did 
not understand the scale. In 1788, or early in 1789, Basil, Lord 
Dear, came to attend a committee of the gentlemen on the line of 
road between New Galloway and Newton-Stewart. He had made 
a map of the whole valley of Palneur from Dee to Cree, which map 
he lost on the moors near Kitterick. It was found and given to me, 
and I practised drawing plans of the glen of Palneur, correcting and 
printing the names of places according to my own fancy. 

“As I could read and write, I was engaged by the heads of two 
families in Kirkowen parish to teach their children. The name of 
the one was Robert Milligan, and the other was Alexander Milroy, 
laird of Morfad, an old and singular man, who had young grand- 
children. I taught these pupils during the winter of 1787-8, but got 
acquainted with few books. I received copies of the numeration and 
multiplication tables from one M‘William, a boy of my own age, and 
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a brother-teacher. I returned home in March 1788. My fees were 
fifteen or sixteen shillings. Part of this I laid out on books, one of 
which was the History y the Twelve Cesars, translated from Sue- 
tonius ; another, Cockers Arithmetic, the plainest of all books, from 
which in two or three months I learned the four principal rules of 
arithmetic, and even adyanced to the rule of three, with no additional 
assistance, except the use of an old copy-book of examples, made by 
some. boy, at school, and a few verbal directions from my brother 
Robert, the only one of all my father’s sons, by his first marriage, 
that remained with us, He was then a cattle-dealer on a small scale. 
In June 1788, I made a visit to Minigaff, and got from old John 
Simpson, a cart-wright, anda great reader, the loan of several 
volumes. of Ruddiman’s Weekly or Monthly Magazine during 1773, 
1774, and 1775, and an old, ill-written, and superstitious history of 
the Four, Monarchies, of the Popes, the Kings of England, &c. My 
Memory now contained a very large mass of historical facts and 
ballad poetry, which I repeated with pleasure to myself, and the 
astonished approbation of the peasants around me. On the 26th of 
May 1789, my father and his family left Kitterick, and came to herd 
in.a place called Drigmorn, on Palkill Burn, four miles from Mini- 
gaff. He was engaged by Mr Ebenezer Wilson, now residing: in 
Barncauchla...A prospect now opened of my attending Minigaff 
school, I set out by myself, and arrived in Minigaff village, where 
my friend, John Simpson, lived, and where Mr Cramond, school- 
master of Minigaff, dwelt. I think he lodged in Simpson’s house. Mr 
Cramond received me, and I travelled every day from Drigmorn to 
Minigaff. I read some English, but applied chiefly to writing and 
arithmetic. In the course of the summer I ran over Dilworth’s 
Arithmetic. But Iwas not in stout health, and the distance from 
school was great, and I generally attended only three days in the 
week. My teacher allowed this. I made the most of these days: I 
‘came about an hour before the school met; I pored on my arith- 
smetic, in which I am still a proficient; and I regularly opened and 
ead all the English books, such as the Spectator, World, &c. brought 
_by,the children to school. I seldom joined in any play at the usual 
hour, but read constantly. It occurred to me that I might get quali- 
fied for a merchant’s clerk. I therefore cast a sharp look towards 
the method of book-keeping, and got some idea of its forms by 
reading Hutton in the school, and by glancing at the books of other 
scholars. When the vacation came on, I was obliged to quit school. 
At Martinmas 1789, I was engaged by three families in the moors of 
Kells and Minigaff to teach their children. 

‘A little before Whitsunday 1790, I returned home to Drigmorn. 
My father had been engaged to herd in Barncauchla, a farm within 
two miles of Minigaff village, to which farm we removed on the 26th 
of May 1790. I had now easy access to school, and went regularly. 


As I now understood writing and accounts, in imitation of other lads 
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in the country, I wished to add to these a little French. These were 
the sum-total of qualifications deemed necessary for a clerk intending 
to go to the West Indies or America. 

“J had, in 1787 and 1788, often admired and mused on the speci- 
mens of the Lord’s Prayer in every language found in Salmon’s 
Grammar. I had read in the magazines and .Sfectator, that Homer, 
Virgil, Milton, Shakspeare, and Newton were the greatest of man- 
kind. I had been early informed that Hebrew was the first language, 
by some elders and good religious people. In 1789, at Drigmorn, 
an old woman who lived near shewed me her psalm-book, which was 
printed with a large type, had notes on each page, and likewise 
what I discovered to be the Hebrew alphabet, marked letter after 
letter in the 119th psalm. I took a copy of these letters, by printing 
them off in my old way, and kept them. 

“I borrowed from one Jack M‘Bride, at Bridgend of Cree, Cham- 
baud’s Rudiments of French Grammar. About the 30th of May 
1790, I.set to work on it. My indulgent master gave me whole pages 
of lessons ; and in less than a fortnight I began to read lessons in 
the second volume of the Diadle Bozteux, a book which he gave me. 
Robert Kerr, a son of William Kerr in Risque, was my friend and 
companion. He, in preparation for Grenada, whither he soon went, 
had for some time read French. His grammar was Boyer’s, and the 
book which he read in, an old French New Testament. ‘There was 
another grammar in the school, read by Robert Cooper, son of Mr 
Cooper, late tenant in Clarie. In the middle of the days I sat in the 
school and compared the nouns, verbs, &c. in all these books; and 
as I knew much of the New Testament by memory, I was able to 
explain whole pages of the French to Kerr, who was not diligent im 
study. About the 15th of June, Kerr told me that he had once learned 
Latin for a fortnight, but had not liked it, and still had the Rudi- 
ments beside him. I said: “Do lend me them; I wish to see what 
the nouns and verbs are like, and-whether they resemble our French.” 
He gave me the book; I examined it for four or five days, and found 
that the nouns had changes on the last syllable, and looked very 
singular. I used to repeat a lesson from the French Rudiments 
every forenoon in school. On the morning of the midsummer fair 
of Newton-Stewart, I set out for school, and accidentally put into 
my pocket the Latin Grammar instead of the thin French Rudiments. 
On an ordinary day, Mr Cramond would have chid me for this, but 
on that festive morning he was mellow, and in excellent spirits—a 
state not good for a teacher, but always desired in him by me, for 
he was then very communicative. _ With great glee he replied, when 
I told him my mistake, and shewed the Rudiments: “ Gad, Sandy, 
I shall try thee with Latin!” and he accordingly read over to me no 
less than two of the declensions. It was his custom with me to 
permit me to get as long lessons as I pleased, and never to fetter 
me by joining me toa class. There was at that time in the school a 
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class of four boys advanced as far as the pronouns in Latin grammar. 
They ridiculed my separated condition. But before the vacation in 
August, I had reached the end of the Rudiments, knew a good deal 
more than they, by reading at home the notes on the foot of each 
page, and was so greatly improved in French, that I could read 
almost any French book at opening of it. I compared French and 
Latin, and riveted the words of both in my memory by this practice. 
When proceeding with the Latin verbs, I often sat in the school all 
mid-day, and pored on the first pages of Robert Cooper’s Greek 
Grammar, the only one I had ever seen. He was then reading Livy, 
and learning Greek. By help of his book I mastered the letters; but 
I saw the sense of the Latin rules in a very indistinct manner. Some 
boy lent me an old Corderius, and a friend made me a present of 
Eutropius. I got a common vocabulary from my companion Kerr. 
I read to my teacher a number of colloquies, and before the end of 
July was permitted to take lessons in Eutropius. There was a copy 
of Eutropius in the school that had a literal translation. I studied 
this last with great attention, and compared the English and Latin. 
When my lesson was prepared, I always made an excursion into the 
rest of every book, and my books were not like those of other school- 
boys, opened only in one place, and where the lesson lay. The 
school was dissolved in the harvest. After the vacation I returned 
to it a week or two, to read Eutropius. A few days before the vaca- 
tion, I purchased from an old man, named William Shaw, a very 
bulky and aged edition of Ainsworth’s Dictionary. This was an 
invaluable acquisition to me. It had all the Latin words, and the 
corresponding Greek and Hebrew, likewise a plan of ancient Rome, 
and a dictionary of proper names. I had it for eighteenpence, a 
very low price. With these books I went off, about Martinmas, to 
teach the children of Robert Kerr, tenant in Garlarg, English read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and Latin. In his house I found several 
more books, Ruddiman’s Grammar—the most obscure of all works 
that ever were offered to children for their instruction, a book on 
which I laboured much to no great purpose—Ceesar, and Ovid. I 
employed every moment in pondering over these books. I literally 
read the dictionary throughout. My method was to revolve the 
leaves of the letter A, to notice all the principal words, and their 
Greek synonyms, not omitting a glance at the Hebrew; to do the 
same by B, and so on through the book. I then returned from X 
and Z to A, and in these winter months I amassed a large stock of 
Latin and Greek vocables. From this exercise I took to Eutropius, 
Ovid, and Czesar, or at times to Ruddiman’s Grammar. The inverted 
order often perplexed me, and I frequently mistook, but also fre- 
quently discerned, the sense. The wild fictions of Ovid have had 
charms for me ever since. I was not a judge of simple and elegant 
. composition; but when any passage contained wild, sublime, pathe- 
tic, = singular expressions, I both felt, and tenaciously remembered 
tr 
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them. Here I got another book, which from that time has influenced 
and inflamed my imagination. This was Paradise Lost, of which I 
had heard, and which I was eager to see. I had the use of it fora 
year, until I replaced it with one of my own. I account my first 
acquaintance with Paradise Lost an era in my reading. 

* About Whitsunday 1791, I returned to school, able to read Eutro- 
pius, Ovid, Caesar, and Ruddiman’s Grammar, in an intelligent, but 
not very correct style. I certainly knew a great deal of words and 
matters, but my prosody was bad, and my English neither fluent 
nor elegant. I found the young class reading Ovid and Cesar, and 
afterwards Virgil. I laughed at the difficulty with which they pre- 
pared their lessons, and often obliged them by reading them over, to 
assist the work of preparation. My kind master never proposed that 
I should join them. He knew, indeed, that my time at school was 
uncertain; and he not only remitted a great part of my fees, but 
allowed me to read any book which I pleased. I studied his humour, 
and listened to his stories about his college life in the university of 
Aberdeen, where he had been regularly bred, and where he had been 
the class-fellow of Dr Beattie. 

‘I found my schoolfellow, Robert Cooper, reading Livy, the Greek 
Grammar, and the Greek New Testament. A few days before going 
to school this season, I had formed an acquaintance with John 
Hunter, a miner under Mr George Muir, and who lived in the High 
Row of the Miners’ Village, at Mr Heron’s lead-mines. This man 
and his family had come from Leadhills. He shewed me many 
civilities, and gave me the use of the following books, that had 
belonged to a brother of his, then deceased: Luciani Dialogi, cum 
Tabula Cebetis, Greek and Latin; a Greek New Testament; Homer’s 
Liiad, Greek and Latin, in two small volumes; Buchanani Historia 
Rerum Gest. Scoticarum; and Buchanani Opera Poetica. ‘The first 
portion of my wages had gone to Dumfries or Edinburgh to buy 
Moore’s Greek Grammar and Schrevelit Lexicon. 1 got the gram- 
mar, but I forget how I obtained the lexicon. My master allowed 
me to pass over Cesar, Ovid, Virgil, and Sallust, of which last, how- 
ever, I borrowed copies, and read them privately, or at times with 
the young class. Dr George Muir was one of the young class, and 
my intimate friend. After I had read my own lessons, I almost 
always read along with him his lesson in Virgil and Sallust. But 
Mr Cramond permitted me to read Livy along with Robert Cooper, 
and Buchanan’s History by myself. Robert Cooper was indolent, 
and I was proud to see that I had overtaken him, and could repeat 
the Greek Grammar and read Greek in the New Testament with 
more ease. He was given to ¢azw, but I joined in no sports, but sat 
all day in the school. My amusement consisted in reading the 
books of history and poetry brought to school by the other scholars. 
At home I attacked Homer, and attempted to translate him by the 
help of the Latin translation. In June 1791, we were allowed to read 
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a daily lesson in the first book and volume of the //ad, which we 
prepared in the school. But I kept the second volume at home, and 
pored on it till I fairly became, in an incorrect way, master of the 
sense, and was delighted with it. I remember that the fate of Hector 
and Sarpedon affected me greatly ; and no sensation was ever more 
lively than what I felt on first reading the passage which declares 
that “ Jupiter rained drops of blood on the ground, in honour of his 
son Sarpedon, who was to fall far from his country.” My practice 
was to lay down a new and difficult book, after it had wearied me; 
to take up another—then a third—and to resume this rotation fre- 
quently and laboriously. I always strove to seize the sense; but 
when I supposed that I had succeeded, I did not weary myself with 
analysing every sentence. 

“In July 1791, I found my Greek knowledge increase, I began 
to translate sentences into Greek, by help of certain phrases at the 
end of Schrevelius. “And so far as I remember, I, during that sum= 
mer or autumn, attempted to introduce myself to your notice by 
letters in Greek and Latin. The Greek one was short, and no doubt 
very inaccurate likewise, but less’ exceptionable.’ ' From that time 
you began to give me the use of books, and good advice as to my 
future behaviour and studies, which in my situation were very desir- 
able.’ I'had from you the loan of Longinus, the @idipus Tyrannus, 
a'volume’ of Cicero’s Ovations, which I read with great delight, ‘and 
some others. All that summer and harvest were devoted to hard 
and continued reading, which was not limited to works in Greek and 
Latin, but extended to the history and poetry in the several books. 
I carried Homer in’ my pocket abroad, and studied him with’ great 
diligence. 

“I had long possessed the Hebrew letters, and knew the meanings 
of many words. I was now determined to learn, that’ language. “I 
sent for a Hebrew Grammar to Edinburgh, by the man who rode 
post. He brought me Robertson’s Grammar, and the first’ edition 
of that book, which contains the Arabic alphabet in the last Iéaf. 
Mr Cramond, to whom I shewed it in September 1791, at the time 
when I received it, informed me that he once was able to read’ 
Hebrew, but that he had now forgotten it entirely. "I had for a long 
time known the alphabet ; I found the Latin easy and intelligible : 
I soon mastered the points ; and in the course of a month, got into 
the whole system of Jewish grammar. On an accidental Visit’ to 
New Galloway, I was told by John Heron, a cousin of mine, and 
father to Robert Heron, author of several works, that he could give 
me a small old lexicon belonging to his son. This present was to 
me astonishingly agreeable. It contained, besides the words and 
their Latin interpretations, the book of Ruth in the original. When 
I came home, some person informed me that a relation of Mr 
Wilson’s, in Auchinleck, then living in Minigaff village, had in her’ 
possession a Hebrew Bible, the property of her brother, Mr’ William 
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Wilson, a dissenting clergyman in Ireland. She consented to let 
me have the use of it for several months. It was a small edition in 
several volumes, I forget from which press. I made good use of 
this loan: I read it throughout, and many passages and books of it 
a number of times. 

*T returned to school in the summer of 1792, and read Latin and 
Greek, rather for practice than in a rudimental way. The fault of 
our, teacher was a slovenly inattention to grammatical minutia, 
which hurt my future appearance at college, and is more or less the 
evil of all country schools. In return for this, he was kind, familiar, 
and communicative. His foible was the love of drink. He had 
nobody to prepare a comfortable meal for him in his little way, and 
he went to the alehouse in order to avoid the wearisomeness and 
inattention which distressed him at home. You know he at length 
became unfit for any public situation. Yet had I been placed under 
a more formal and regular master, I should never have been able to 
make a respectable progress ; for the broken state of my time would 
have compelled me to wait on children in low and young classes, in 
order to get by memory every part of the Rudiments ; and every 
absent winter, and inaccuracy in reading, would have been a pretext 
for beginning me anew in the rudiments and grammar. All the 
accurate men have this way of thinking. Mr Dalzell, the professor 
of Greek, rebuked me severely for looking into Plato and Aristo- 
phanes in my first year at college. I received his admonitions, but 
still persisted in reading those writers. Desultory study is no doubt 
a bad thing ; but a lad whose ambition never ceases, but stimulates 
him incessantly, enlarges his mind and range of thought by excur- 
sions beyond the limits of regular forms. 

‘In 1792 I read portions of Homer, Livy, Sallust, and any other ' 
author used in the school. In the autumn of 1792 my companion, 
Cooper, left the school, and went, I believe, to Glasgow university. 
I could not imitate him for want of funds. In the winter of 1792-3, 
{engaged myself with Thomas Birkmyre, miller, of Minigaff Mill, 
and taught his children during that season till,March 1793. My 
wages were only thirty shillings [for the half year], but my object 
was to get a residence near Newton-Stewart, and to have liberty of 
going, in the winter forenights, to a school taught by Mr Nathaniel 
Martin in Bridgend of Cree. Several young lads attended it with a 
view to exercise themselves in reading English poetry, and in 
spending their hours agreeably. Martin had been at Edinburgh, 
and possessed many new books, such as the Bee, Duncan’s Cicero, 
some of the best English Collections, and so forth. In the mill I 
got Gulliver's Travels and Clarke’s Evidences of Christianity. 1 
did not understand the one, nor care much for the other. My com- 
panions at the night-school were William Gifford, lately a writer’s 
first clerk in Edinburgh; one Thomas Baird, a clerk to a tobacconist ; 
John Mackilwraith, son-in-law to John M‘Kie, lately merchant in 
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Castle Douglas. John Mackilwraith was an old friend, for his 
father-in-law was tenant of Kitterick in 1783. From him I got the 
loan of Baillie’s English Dictionary, which I studied, and learned 
from it a vast variety of useful matters. I gained from it the Anglo- 
Saxon alphabet, the Anglo-Saxon paternoster, and many words in 
that venerable dialect. 

‘In 1791, I had the loan of a stray volume of the Ancient Universal 
fiistory from my neighbour school-fellows, the Maclurgs, who lived 
in Glenhoash, below Risque. It contained the history of the ancient 
Gauls, Germans, Abyssinians, and others. It included a very incor- 
rect copy of the Abyssinian alphabet, which, however, I tran- 


scribed, and kept by me for future occasions. I was completely ° 


master of the Arabic alphabet, by help of Robertson’s Grammar, 
in the end of which (first edition) it is given in the most accurate 
manner. 

‘In the autumn of 1792, about the time I went to the mill, I had, 
in the hour of ignorance and ambition, believed myself capable of 
writing an epic poem. For two years before, or rather from the 
time that I had met with Paradise Lost, sublime poetry was my 
favourite reading. Homer had encouraged this taste, and my school- 
fellow, George Muir, had lent me, in 1791, an edition of Osséan’s 
Lingal, which is, in many passages, a sublime and pathetic perform- 
ance. I copied Fingal, as the book was lent only for four days, and 
carried the manuscript about with me. I chose Arthur, general of 
the Britons, for my hero, and during 1792-3 wrote several thousands 
of blank verses about his achievements. This was my first attempt 
in blank verse. In 1790, 1 had purchased the Grave, a poem by 
Blair, and committed it almost entirely to memory. 

‘I passed the summer of 1793 at home, and in long visits to my 
friends in Newton-Stewart and other parts. During that summer I 
began to translate from Buchanan’s poetical works, his Fratres 
Franciscant. I made an attempt to obtain the situation of teacher 
of the school of Mochrum; but the Rev. Mr Steven, minister of that 
parish, who received me very kindly, told me that it was promised, 
and that my youth would be objected to by the heritors and parish. 
In 1791, I bought for a trifle a manuscript volume of the lectures of 
Arnold Drackenburg, a German professor, on the Lives and Writings 
of the Roman Authors, from Livius Andronicus to Quintilian. This 
was a learned work, and I resolved to translate and publish it. I 
remained at home during the winter of 1793-4, and employed myself 
in that task. My translation was neither elegant nor correct. My 
taste was improving; but a knowledge of elegant phraseology and 
correct diction cannot be acquired without some acquaintance with 
the world, and with the human character in its polished state. The 
most obscure and uninteresting parts of the Sfectator, World, 
Guardian, and Pope’s works were those that described life and 
manners, The parts of those works which I then read with rapture 
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were accounts of tragic occurrences of great but unfortunate men, 
and poetry that addressed the passions. 

‘Early in 1794, I resolved to go to Dumfries, and present my 
translation to the booksellers there. As I had doubt respecting the 
success of a History of the Latin Writers, 1 likewise composed a 
number of poems, chiefly in the Scottish dialect, and most of them 
very indifferent. I went to Dumfries in June 1794, and found that 
neither of the two booksellers there would undertake to publish my 
translation ; but I got a number of subscription papers printed, in 
order to promote the publication of the poems. I collected, by 
myself and friends, four or five hundred subscriptions. At Gate- 
house, a merchant there, an old friend, gave me a very curious and 
large printed copy of the Pentateuch, which had belonged to the 
celebrated Andrew Melvin, and the Hebrew Dictionary of Pagninus, 
a huge folio. During the visit to Dumfries, I was introduced to 
Robert Burns, who treated me with great kindness ; told me that if 
I could get out to college without publishing my poems, it would be 
better, as my taste was young and not formed, and I would be 
ashamed of my productions when I could write and judge better. 
I understood this, and resolved to make publication my last 
resource. In Dumfries I bought six or seven plays of Shakspeare, 
and never read anything, except Milton, with more rapture and 
enthusiasm. I had seen his poems before. 

“During this summer, my friend M‘Harg being in Edinburgh, 
employed as a hawker, or itinerant dealer in tea and other articles, 
described my situation to James Kinnear, a journeyman printer, a 
very respectable man, who informed him that if I could be brought 
to town, Dr Baird and several other gentlemen would take notice of 
me. In consequence of this communication, I arrived in Edinburgh 
at the beginning of November 1794.’ 

Such is Dr Murray’s singular narrative, on which any comment 
would but weaken the impression which it is calculated to convey. 
On his arrival in Edinburgh, he was kindly received by Mr Kinnear. 
The only letter of introduction which he brought to town was one 
from Mr Maitland to Dr Baird, who received him with great kind- 
ness. Too much praise cannot be paid to these two gentlemen for 
their generous conduct, particularly as they were strangers to each 
other, and were actuated solely by the motive of bringing into notice 
indigent merit, and opening to a young man of extraordinary promise 
a wider field for the cultivation of his genius and talents. Nor was 
Murray unworthy of the patronage of these respectable individuals. 
On the first day after his arrival in town, he underwent an examina- 
tion in presence of Dr Baird, Dr Finlayson, and Dr Moodie ; and, 
to use the language of one of his examinators, he read freely, and 
also explained and analysed accurately, a passage of French, an ode 
of Horace, a page of Homer, and a Hebrew psalm. In consequence 
of his uncommon acquirements, not only the direct advantages 
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of the college were procured to him without expense, but such 
pecuniary aid was extended to him as was necessary for the effectual 
prosecution of his studies. At the end of two years he obtained a 
bursary from the town; and about that time he began to support 
himself by carrying on private teaching. Dr Baird continued through 
life his faithful friend and patron. 

Dr Murray, after this period, prosecuted a successful career as a 
man of letters. In 1806 he undertook the ministerial charge of the 
patish of Urr, in his native county, which he resigned in 1812, on 
being appointed Professor of Oriental Languages at Edinburgh. 
Unfortunately, the weakly constitution of this extraordinary genius 
sunk under the fatigues of his first session, and he died, universally 
and deeply lamented, April 15,.1813.. An elegant monument, com- 
memorative of his life and talents, was some years afterwards erected 
by subscription near the place of his nativity. 


ALEXANDER WILSON. 


THIS extraordinary man, who, from being originally an. operative 
weayer, became, by his own unaided exertions, one of the most 
celebrated ornithologists of his day, was born in Paisley on the. 6th 
of July 1766, His father was.a distiller, poor in fortune, though said 
to have been endowed with an active and sagacious mind. He was 
so unfortunate as to lose his mother at the early age of ten, and was 
left without the tender and judicious care which a mother alone can 
give. On attaining his thirteenth year, he was bound apprentice for 
three years to his brother-in-law, to learn the business of a weaver, 
and on the expiry of this term, continued to work as a journeyman 
for four years more. 

The employment of a weaver was by no means congenial to, the 
disposition and propensities of the future ornithologist; but as his 
father, though a highly respectable man in character, was in very 
indifferent circumstances, young Wilson had no choice left, but, was 
compelled to adopt that which was readiest and most easily attained, 
It is much to his credit, however, that though he must have felt— 
indeed it is certain that he did feel, and that at a very early age— 
that he was fitted for higher things, he yet diligently laboured at the 
humble but honourable calling to which his destiny had appointed 
him, and never allowed such feelings to interrupt his industry. At 
this period of his life he indulged in a predilection for poetical com- 
position, and wrote several pieces which appeared in the Glasgow 
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Advertiser ; but in these juvenile attempts he was not very success 
ful, nor was he ever, at any after period, fortunate in this department 
of literature, though his poetical productions are certainly not with- 
out very considerable merit. 

Having continued at the loom, as already said, for four years as 
a journeyman weaver, at the end of this period he abandoned the 
business, to accompany his brother-in-law, who had commenced 
travelling merchant or pedler, in a tour through the eastern districts 
of Scotland—an employment which, though it could scarcely claim 
any sort of precedence in point of rank over that which he’ had left, 
he yet gladly embraced, as it at once released him from the confine- 
ment and dull monotony of his former! occupation, and permitted 
him to indulge in one of his strongest propensities, which was to 
ramble over hill and dale, and to enjoy, unfettered and unrestrained, 
the beauties of his native land. With such a disposition, it is not to 
be wondered at that, as a pedler, he made much greater progress in 
the study of nature, and perhaps of man, and in the extending of his 
ideas, than in the improvement of his fortunes. The acquisition of 
money was no object with him, and of course, as it was not sought, 
it was not found. 

At this time Burns was in the zenith of his fame, and Wilson, 
tempted by his success, resolved to publish his poems—the accu- 
mulated pieces of preceding years—and in 1789, contracted with a 
printer in Paisley for this purpose, but was obliged to abandon the 
idea for the time, for want of means to carry it into effect. He, how- 
ever, published them some time afterwards, with the title of Poems, 
Humorous, Satirical, and Serious, at his own risk, after having in 
vain endeavoured to procure subscribers, and carried them about 
with him in his hawking expeditions, but met with little or no success 
in the sale of them. Finding that he could make nothing of either 
poetry or traffic, he returned once more to his loom, at which he 
was again quietly seated, when he learned that a debating society 
in Edinburgh had proposed for discussion the question, whether 
Fergusson or Allan Ramsay had done most honour to Scottish poetry, 
Seized with an ambition to distinguish himself on this occasion, he 
borrowed from a friend the poems of Fergusson, which he had never 
read before, and in a few days produced a poem, which he entitled 
the Laurel Disputed, and in which he awarded the palm to Fergusson. 
With this poem in his pocket, he proceeded to Edinburgh, and 
recited it before the audience assembled to hear the discussion. 
Before he left Edinburgh, he also recited in public two other poems, 
and acquired by all a considerable degree of respect and favour, He 
likewise contributed occasionally, about this time (1791), to a peri- 
odical work called the Bee. But though Wilson’s poetical efforts 
procured him some reputation, they did nothing for him in the way 
of advancing his worldly interests. The volume of poems which he 
published in 1789, at which period he was only twenty-three years of 
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age, went through two small editions in octavo, but without yielding 
the author any pecuniary advantage. His literary reputation was, 
nevertheless, considerably increased by the publication of his Watty 
and Meg, a poem in the Scottish dialect, and of such decided merit, 
that it was universally ascribed to Burns on its first appearance, 
which was in 1791. It is a droll and satirical description of a drunken 
husband and scolding wife, and shews that the author possessed a 
fund of broad humour. 

Having soon after this embroiled himself in some serious disputes 
which took place in his native town between the operative weavers 
and their employers, by writing some severe personal satires on cer- 
tain individuals of the latter class, he found his residence in Paisley 
no longer compatible with his comfort or happiness, and therefore 
determined on proceeding to America. But before taking his depart- 
ure, he called on those persons whom he had satirised, expressed 
his sorrow for what he had done, and solicited their forgiveness. 
This circumstance is a pleasing proof of the generosity of his nature 
—that which follows, a very striking one of the determination of his 
character. Although he had resolved on going to America, he did 
not possess a single shilling wherewith to pay his passage. To 
supply this desideratum, he instantly abandoned every other pursuit, 
and for four months laboured with incessant industry at his loom, 
confining the expense of his living during this time to one shilling 
in the week. The result of this perseverance and rigid economy 
was, that at the end of the period named, he found himself in pos- 
session of the requisite sum, but nothing more. With this he set out 
for Portpatrick on foot, crossed to Belfast, and there engaged a 
passage to America; and he arrived at New York on the 14th of 
July 1794, with only a few shillings in his pocket, and even these 
were borrowed from a fellow-passenger. 

Up till this period, and indeed for several years after, Wilson 
exhibited no indications of a genius or even predilection for that 
particular department of natural history in which he afterwards 
acquired so brilliant a name; but it is said that, immediately after 
landing in America, and while proceeding from the place of his dis- 
embarkation to Newcastle, his attention was strongly excited by the 
specimens of the feathered inhabitants of the New World which he 
met with, and that he was particularly delighted with the splendour 
of the plumage of a red-headed woodpecker which he shot by the 
way. Whether or not his genius received on this occasion that bent 
which afterwards led to such splendid results, it is certain that he 
always retained a lively recollection of the feelings of surprise and 
delight with which he for the first time contemplated the beauties of 
the American woodpecker. 

For many years after his arrival in America, Wilson’s condition 
underwent but little improvement. He found there nearly the same 
difficulties to contend with, and prospects nearly equally cheerless, 
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with those he had left behind him in his native land. The first 
employment he obtained was with a copperplate printer in Phila- 
delphia ; but this he soon relinquished, and betook him to his 
original trade, weaving. This he again resigned for the pack; but 
his success as a pedier was not sufficient to induce him to continue 
it, and he abandoned it also, and commenced teacher; making his 
first experiment in this laborious and somewhat precarious profession 
near the town of Frankford in Pennsylvania. While in this situa- 
tion, he in a great measure repaired the defects of his early 
education, by close and unremitting study in various departments 
of science and knowledge; and, as has often been the case, by 
instructing others, he taught himself. He afterwards removed to 
Milestown, where he remained for several years, adding a little to 
the limited income arising from his school, by surveying land for 
farmers. 

At the end of this period he applied for and obtained the appoint- 
ment of schoolmaster of the Union School in the township of King- 
sessing, within a few miles of Philadelphia; and it is from this 
period that his history in the pursuit of the bird creation commences, 
although he yet entertained that branch of natural history only in 
common with others, and by no means confined his studies to the 
feathered tribes. His attention was equally engrossed by a host of 
other animals ; and his apartment, as described by himself, had the 
appearance of Noah’s ark, being crowded with opossums, squirrels, 
snakes, lizards, and other animals. Finding his ignorance of draw- 
ing a serious drawback in his new pursuit, he applied to the .acquisi- 
tion of this art with such diligence and determination of purpose, 
that he in a very short time succeeded in obtaining a command of 
the pencil that enabled him to sketch from nature with great fidelity 
and spirit. It was not, however, till the year 1803 that Wilson con- 
ceived the magnificent design of his American Ornithology, and 
even then his ideas on the subject fell very far short of the great 
work he afterwards achieved. At this period he contemplated little 
more than ‘ making a collection of the finest American birds,’ as he 
himself writes to a friend in Paisley. Having mentioned his intention 
to some of his American friends, they endeavoured to dissuade him 
from prosecuting it, and, with a sincere regard for his interest, 
pointed out to him the formidable difficulties which he would have 
to encounter, and which appeared to them insurmountable. But 
they spoke in vain. Wilson’s ardour and enthusiasm was more than 
a match for their prudence; and trusting to his own resources, he 
quietly but resolutely proceeded with his design; although—and it 
is a curious fact—when he began his stupendous work on American 
Ornithology, he did not know even the names of more than three or 
four of the American birds. But from this moment he devoted 
himself with a zeal and energy to the accomplishment of his 
enterprise which removed all obstacles as fast as they presented 
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themselves, and swept away all difficulties as straws are swept 
away by the stream. 

In October 1804, with his gun on his shoulder, he made the first 
of that series of perilous journeys through the wilds of America 
which he found it necessary to perform to obtain an accurate and 
intimate knowledge of the birds of the forest; and amidst privations 
and hardships which few men but himself would have voluntarily 
encountered, he completed a journey of twelve hundred miles on 
foot, through deep: snows, boundless forests, deep and dangerous 
rivers, and over wild and desolate mountains. But the experience 
of this perilous and painful excursion, instead of damping his ardour, 
had the effect only of increasing it. In the spring of the following 
year, he had completed drawings of twenty-eight rare birds, and 
about this time also made an attempt to acquire the art of engraving 
on copper, thinking, in the devotedness of his enthusiasm, that he 
might, by diligence and perseverance, soon attain such a proficiency 
in this art as would enable him 'to execute the plates for his contem- 
plated work; and he actually completed two: but when he had got 
this length, he became dissatisfied with the result of his labours, and 
abandoned the pursuit. At this period the general aspect of his 
affairs, and those, in particular, which related to his undertaking, 
were exceedingly gloomy. He was without means and without money, 
and was persevering in a course which his friends thought an im- 
prudent one, and was therefore without even words of encouragement 
to cheer him on his way. But neither these disheartening consider- 
ations, nor any other, could deter him from prosecuting his great 
. design. So far from being discouraged by the difficulties which sur- 
rounded him, he declared that he would proceed with his plan even 
if it should cost him his life ; and, in that noble spirit which belongs 
to true genius alone, exclaimed: ‘I shall at least leave a small 
beacon to point out where I perished!’ 

At the close of the year 1805, he made an unsuccessful attempt to 
be appointed to take part in an exploratory expedition which the 
American government was then about to send to the valley of the 
Mississippi. He addressed his application on this occasion to 
President Jefferson, stating to that functionary what he had done in 
the prosecution of his intended work on American ornithology, and 
representing the advantages which the being permitted to accompany 
the party would afford him in furthering his views. To this com- 
munication—from what cause is now unknown—he obtained no reply, 
and of course did not join the expedition. Soon after this, more 
cheering prospects presented themselves to the enterprising ornitho- 
logist. A Mr Samuel F. Bradford, a publisher in Philadelphia, who 
was about to print an edition of Rees’s Cyclopedia, engaged Wilson, 
on what the latter himself called liberal terms, to superintend the 
publication of that work. But this connection presented another in- 
ducement to Wilson, and one which had infinitely greater attractions 
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for him than any which related to his own personal advantage. 
This was the prospect it afforded him of procuring a publisher for 
his work; and so far he was not disappointed. On his explaining 
the nature and object of his undertaking, Mr Bradford readily con- 
sented to become his publisher; and in September 1808, the first 
volume of American Ornithology appeared, one of the most splendid 
books by far which had then emanated from the American press; 
but unfortunately the price was, though necessarily, much too high 
for a country comparatively in its infancy, and which had not then 
had time to turn its attention to the arts or sciences, or to acquire 
a sufficient taste for them to encourage such an expensive appeal on 
their behalf. The price of the work, when completed, was to be one 
hundred and twenty dollars. . It is not, therefore, at all surprising to 
find that, even a considerable time after its publication, its ingenious, 
but in this respect certainly injudicious author could only boast of 
forty-one names, on hislist of subscribers... This number, however, 
he afterwards increased to two. hundred and fifty, by travelling 
through the country, and. visiting the different ‘towns in quest of 
patrons ; but these, he himself says, were obtained ‘at a’ price worth 
more, than five |times. the amount ;’ and they no doubt were so, if 
wounded feelings, fatigue of body and mind, and. all the humiliations 
to which, such a mission must. of necessity have frequently subjected 
him, be taken into the account... From this tour he returned to New 
York in March 1809. 

Two hundred. copies only of the first volume of the Ornithology 
had been printed, but it was now thought advisable to throw off three 
hundred more; which was accordingly done: and. in the meantime 
Wilson assiduously employed himself in preparing the second volume 
for the press, although he neither had yet benefited to the extent-of a 
single dollar by the publication of his work, nor was likely to do ‘so. 
The second volume appeared: in. January 1810 ; and: immediately 
after its appearance, the author set out on another tour in quest’of 
support and patronage... This time he penetrated into’ the western 
part of the States, or valley of the Ohio and Mississippi. At 
Pittsburg, he succeeded. beyond his expectations in getting sub- 
scribers.; and after ascertaining that the roads were such as to render 
a land journey impossible, he bought a small boat, which he. named 
the Orzithologist, intending to proceed in it. down the Ohio to 
Cincinnati, a distance of more than five hundred miles. Some 
advised him not to undertake the journey alone; but he had made 
up his mind, and only waited, exploring the woods in the interval, till 
the ice had left the stream. At length the time arrived for his 
departure on this inland voyage. His’ provision consisted of some 
biscuit and cheese, and a bottle of cordial, given him by a gentleman 
in Pittsburg: one end of the boat was occupied by his trunk, great- 
coat, and, gun ; and he hada small tin vessel, with which to bale his 
boat, and, to drink the water of the Ohio..Thus equipped, he 
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launched into the stream. The weather was calm, and the river like 
a mirror, except where fragments of ice were floating down: His 
heart expanded with delight at the novelty and wildness of the 
scene. The song of the red-bird in the deep forests on the shore, the 
smoke of the various sugar-camps rising gently along the mountains, 
and the little log-huts which here and there opened from the woods, 
gave an appearance of life to a landscape which would otherwise 
have been lonely and still. He could not consent to the slow motion 
of the river, which flowed two miles and a half an hour; he there- 
fore stripped himself for the oar, and added three miles and a half to 
his speed. Our traveller’s lodgings by night were less tolerable than 
his voyage, as he went down the desolate stream. ‘The first night 
was passed in a log-cabin, fifty-two miles below Pittsburg, where he 
slept on a heap of straw. 

Having reached Cincinnati, he there got a few subscribers for his 
work, and then proceeded to Louisville, where he sold his boat. He 
next walked a distance of seventy-two miles to Lexington, whence he 
travelled to Nashville, exploring on his journey some of the remark- 
able caverns of Kentucky. He had thoughts of extending his tour to 
St Louis ; but after considering that it would detain him a month, 
and add four hundred miles to his journey, without perhaps adding a 
single subscriber to his list, he gave up the plan, and prepared for a 
passage through the wilderness towards New Orleans. He was 
strongly urged not to undertake it, and a thousand alarming repre- 
sentations of hardship arid danger were sét before him; but, as usual, 
he gave fears to the winds, and quietly made preparations for the 
way. He set out on the 4th of May, on horseback, with a pistol in 
each pocket, and a fowling-piece belted across his shoulder. During 
this adventurous journey he suffered severely from the heat of the 
sun and all the changes of the weather. His exposure by night and 
day brought on an illness which he with difficulty surmounted. He 
had occasion to travel among the Indians, who, it seems, treated him 
with great kindness; and though dreadfully worn out with fatigue, 
he enjoyed the journey very much. He reached New Orleans on 
the 6th of June, and shortly after embarked in a vessel for New 
York, and from thence he proceeded to Philadelphia, where he arrived 
on the 2d of August 1810, 

Wilson now applied himself with unwearied industry to the pre- 
paration of the third volume of his Ornithology. At this time, he 
says that the number of birds which he had found, and which 
had not been noticed by any other naturalist, amounted to forty. 
Between this period and 1812 he made several other journeys 
throughout the country, partly with the view of promoting the sale of 
his publication, and partly to procure materials for his study, an 
object which he never lost sight of—seldom travelling, whatever 
might be the immediate or ostensible cause of his changing place, 
without his fowling-piece, 
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In the year above named, he received a gratifying proof of the 
estimation in which his merits were beginning to be held. This was 
his being chosen a member of the Society of Artists of the United 
States ; and in the spring of the following year, he was admitted to 
the American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia. But this extra- 
ordinary man was not destined.to see either the completion of his 
meritorious labours, or to enjoy the triumph of achieving all that he 
designed. The excessive labour and fatigue of both body and mind 
to which he had for many years subjected himself, gradually under- 
mined his constitution, and prepared it to yield to the first act of 
indiscretion to which it should be exposed ; and this, unfortunately, 
now very soon occurred. 

While sitting one day with a friend, he caught a glimpse from the 
window of a rare bird, for which he had long been vainly looking out. 
The instant he saw it, he seized his gun, rushed out of the house in 
pursuit of it, and after an arduous chase, during which he swam 
across a river, succeeded in killing it; but he succeeded at the 
expense of his life. He caught a violent cold; this was followed by 
dysentery, which carried him off after an illness of ten days. He 
died on the morning of the 23d August 1813, in the forty-seventh 
year of his age, and was buried in the cemetery of the Swedish 
church in Southwark, Philadelphia. A plain marble monument, with 
an inscription, intimating his age, the place and date of his birth, 
and of his death, marks the place of his sepulture. 

Wilson had completed the seventh volume of his Ovnithology 
before he died, and was engaged, when seized with his last illness, in 
collecting materials for the eighth. At this he laboured with an 
assiduity and unintermitting industry which called forth the remon- 
strances of his friends. His reply, while it seems to indicate a pre- 
sentiment of his premature fate, is at the same time characteristic 
of his extraordinary enthusiasm and diligence. ‘Life is short, he 
would say on these occasions, ‘and nothing can be done without 
exertion.’ Nor is a wish, which he repeatedly expressed to a friend 
some time before his death, less characteristic of his amiable 
nature and deep admiration of the works of his Creator. This 
wish was, that he might be buried where the birds might sing over 
his grave. 

His person is described as having been tall and handsome, rather 
slender than robust; his countenance expressive and thoughtful, and 
his eye intelligent. Unfortunately for himself, the speculation in 
which he engaged with so much ardour yielded him no remunera- 
tion ; for he had committed the serious error of issuing his work on 
too expensive a scale. From the publication he derived no profits 
whatever; and the heavy expenses he had to incur in his journeys, as 
well as his ordinary outlays, were only paid by the wages he received 
in the capacity of colourer of his own plates, Of the many active 
men whose biographies are before the public, there is not, perhaps, 
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one whose life presents such a heroic resolution in the pursuit of 
science as Wilson. Although this most indefatigable genius did not 
live to enjoy the reward of his diligence, he certainly anticipated 
what has come to pass—that his work would always be regarded as 
a subject of pride by his adopted country, as it certainly is by the 
country which gave him birth, and would secure a high degree of 
honour for him whose name it bears. 
32 
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HE continent of North America is about three thousand 
miles across, from the Atlantic on the east to the Pacific 
| on the west ; and, after an interval of more than three 
centuries since the discovery and settlement of the 
j country, the civilised races, who are chiefly of English 
origin, have still left the western half of the continent very sparsely, 
if at all, occupied. The progress of encroachment in the western 
wilderness, however, is now exceedingly rapid. Since the deliver- 
ance of the New England and other states from British control, 
the Anglo-Americans have evinced a singularly energetic spirit of 
migration towards what was, ninety years ago, an almost unknown 
land. Crossing the Alleghany range of mountains, from the Atlantic 
or old settled states, they have taken possession of the valley of the 
Mississippi, a tract as large as all Europe ; and after reaching the 
head-waters of ‘the Missouri‘and other tributaries of the Missis- 
sippi, have crossed the Rocky Mountains—‘the Great Backbone of 
America,’ as they have not inaptly been called—and taken posses- 
sion of the basin of.the Columbia, on the Pacific, a region known 
at the time of the following narrative as the Oregon ; and southward 
from this have raised up in a few years the flourishing state of 
California. 
This extension of the boundaries of civilisation over a count 

hitherto abandoned to roaming tribes of Indians and herds of wild 
animals, is one, of the most remarkable facts in social history. Since 


the beginning of the present century, the population of the United 
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States has increased from four millions to thirty-eight millions ; and 
if the same rate of increase were to continue, by the close of the 
century the population would be about three hundred millions, all 
speaking the English language, and possessing institutions resem- 
bling our own. Yet, although the extension of the Anglo-American 
settlements has been comparatively rapid, it has not been effected 
without numerous difficulties. Those who first penetrated into the 
wilderness were usually parties of fur-traders; and by these hardy 
pioneers, and the volunteer travellers who accompanied them, the 
way may be said to have been in some measure paved for the more 
formal visits of surveyors, and the new occupants of the country. 
The journeys of these pioneering parties were attended with many 
dangers. The setting out of an expedition resembled a caravan of 
pilgrims sallying forth across the African deserts ; civilisation was 
for months, perhaps for years, left behind ; no vestige of house or 
road was seen on the apparently interminable wastes ; journeying 
was performed only on horseback during the day, while repose was 
enjoyed in tents pitched for the night; a constant outlook must be 
kept for prowling wild beasts, or the not less stealthy steps of the 
Pawnee Loup Indian : in short, all was wild nature, romantic enough, 
perhaps, to untamed minds, but, as we can imagine, altogether unen- 
durable by persons accustomed to the quiet and orderly life of cities. 
Strange as it seems, however, there were highly cultivated individuals 
who, inspired by a love of science, or for the mere sake of sport, 
voluntarily made part of the fur-trading bands, consenting to remain 
for years from home, friends, and the world of refinement. 

Believing that the account of one of these romantic expeditions 
cannot but be acceptable to our readers, we offer in the present 
sheet the history of an excursion performed some thirty-five years 
ago by Mr Townsend, an enthusiastic ornithologist, and his friend 
Professor Nuttall, of Howard University, an equally zealous botanist.* 
Being desirous of increasing the existing stock of knowledge in the 
departments of science to which they were respectively attached, 
these gentlemen agreed to accompany a body of traders, commanded 
by a Captain Wyeth, to the Columbia River and adjacent parts. 
The traders belonged to an association called the Columbia River 
Fishing and Trading Company, and on this occasion they designed 
to fix a permanent branch establishment in the west. 

On the evening of the 24th of March 1834, the two friends arrived 
in a steamboat at St Louis, on the Missouri, from Pittsburg. At 
St Louis, the last great town within the settlements, they furnished 
themselves with several pairs of leathern pantaloons, enormous 


overcoats, and white wool hats with round crowns, fitting tightly - 


to the head,-and almost hard enough to resist a musket-ball. 
Leaving their baggage to come on with the steamer, about three 


* The materials for the present account are drawn from An Excursion to the Rocky 
Mountains, by J. K. Townsend; a work published at Philadelphia in 1839. 
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hundred miles farther up the Missouri, Mr Townsend and his friend’ 
set off to amuse themselves by walking and hunting leisurely through 
that distance, which is composed chiefly of wide flat prairies, with 
few and remotely situated habitations of the frontier settlers. 

One of the first indications of their approach to a wild country 
was the spectacle of a band of Indians of the Saque tribe, who were 
removing to new settlements. The men were fantastically painted, 
and the chief was distinguished by a profuse display of trinkets, 
and a huge necklace made of the claws of the grisly bear. The 
decorations of one of the women amused the two travellers. She 
was an old squaw, to whom was presented:a broken umbrella. The 
only use she made of this prize was to wrench the plated ends from 
the whalebones, string them on a piece of wire, take her knife from 
her belt, with which she deliberately cut a slit of an inch in length 
along the upper rim of her ear, and insert them init. The sight 
was as shocking to the feelings as it was grotesque; for the cheeks 
of the vain being were covered with blood as she stood with fancied 
dignity in the midst of twenty others, who evidently envied her the 
possession of the worthless baubles. 

While pushing forward on the borders of the wilderness, the 
travellers one day arrived at the house of a kind of gentleman- 
settler, who, with his three daughters, vied in shewing kindness to 
their visitors. ‘The girls, says Mr Townsend, ‘were very superior 
to most that I had seen in Missouri, although somewhat touched 
with the awkward bashfulness and prudery which generally charac- 
terise the prairie maidens. They had lost their mother when young, 
and having no companions out of the domestic circle, and conse- 
quently no opportunity of aping the manners of the world, were 
perfect children of nature. ‘Their father, however, had given them 
a good plain education, and they had made some proficiency in 
needlework, as was evinced by numerous neatly worked samplers 
hanging in wooden frames round the room.’ Some little curiosity 
and astonishment was excited in the minds of the unsophisticated 
girls when they were informed that their two guests were under- 
taking a long and difficult journey across the prairies—one of them 
for the purpose of shooting and stuffing birds, the other for the 
purpose of obtaining plants to preserve between leaves of paper; 
but at last they began to perceive that probably there was some 
hidden utility in these seemingly idle pursuits; and the last words 
of the eldest Miss P—— to our ornithologist at parting were : ‘Do 
come again, and come in May or June, for then there are plenty of 
prairie-hens, and you can shoot as many as you want, and you must 
stay a long while with us, and we’ll have nice times. Good-bye ; 
I’m so sorry you’re going.” Miss P——, in promising an abundance 
of prairie-hens, evidently did not perceive in what respect an 
ornithologist differed from a sportsman; but her invitation was 
kindly meant ; and Mr Townsend promised, that if ever he visited 
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Missouri again, he would go a good many miles out of his way to 
see her and her sisters. The next resting-place which our traveller 
describes was very different from Mr P. ’s comfortable and 
cheerful house. It was a fo/e/, for which a pigsty would have been 
a more appropriate name. Everything and everybody were dirty, 
disobliging, and disagreeable; and after staying one night, the 
travellers refusing the landlord’s invitation to /guorise with him, 
departed without waiting for breakfast. 

In the case of our travellers, however, one of the last impressions 
left upon them before fairly entering the wilderness was of a more 
agreeable and suitable description. ‘In about an hour and a half, 
says Mr Townsend, ‘we arrived at Fulton, a pretty little town, and 
saw the villagers in their holiday clothes parading along to church. 
The bell at that moment sounded, and the peal gave rise to many 
reflections. It might be long ere I should hear the sound of the 
“church-going bell” again. I was on my way to a far, far country, 
and I did not know that I should ever be permitted to revisit my 
own. I felt that I was leaving the scenes of my childhood—the 
spot which had witnessed all the happiness I ever knew, the home 
where all my affections were centered. I was entering a land of 
strangers, and would be compelled hereafter to mingle with those 
-who might look upon me with indifference, or treat me with neglect, 

The travellers, tired of their long journey on foot, waited at a 
small village on the Missouri till their companions ard baggage 
should come up. The steamer arrived on the oth of April, and the 
two pedestrians having gone on board, it was soon puffing up the 
river at the rate of seven miles an hour. In four days they reached 
the small town of Independence, the outermost Anglo-American 
post, and disembarking, they began to prepare for their long and 
venturesome journey. Mr Townsend here introduces a description 
of the company, about fifty in all. 

There were amongst the men to compose the caravan a great 
variety of dispositions. Some, who had not been accustomed to 
the kind of life they were to lead, looked forward to it with eager 
delight, and talked of stirring incidents and hairbreadth escapes. 
Others, who were more experienced, seemed to be as easy and 
unconcerned about it as a citizen would be in contemplating a drive 
of a few miles into the country. Some were evidently reared in the 
shade, and not accustomed to hardships; many were almost as 
rough as the grisly bear, and not a little proud of their feats, of 
which they were fond of boasting; but the majority were strong 
able-bodied men. During the day, the captain kept all his men 
employed in arranging and packing a vast variety of goods for 
carriage. In addition to the necessary clothing for the company, 
arms, ammunition, &c., there were thousands of trinkets of various 
kinds, beads, paint, bells, rings, and such-like trumpery, intended 
as presents for the Indians, as well as objects of trade with them. 
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The bales were usually made to weigh about eighty pounds, of 
which a horse was to carry two. Captain Wyeth insured the good- 
will and obedience of the men by his affable but firm manner, and 
shewed himself every way ‘suitable for his very important mission. 
In the company there were also five missionaries, the principal of 
whom, Mr Jason Lee, was ‘a tall and powerful man, who looked as. 
though he were well calculated to buffet difficulties in a wild country? 
Before setting out, they were joined also by Mr Milton Sublette, a 
trader and trapper of several years’ standing, who intended to travel 
a part of the way with them. Mr Sublette brought with him about 
twenty trained hunters, ‘true as the steel of their tried blades,’ who 
had more than once gone over the very track which the caravan 
intended to pursue—a reinforcement which was very welcome te 
Captain Wyeth and his party. 


THE CARAVAN SETS OUT. 


On the 28th of April, at ten o'clock in the morning, all things: 
being prepared, the caravan, consisting of seventy men and two 
hundred and fifty horses, began its march towards the west. All 
were in high spirits, and full of hope of adventure ; uproarious bursts 
of merriment and gay and lively songs constantly echoed along the 
line of the cavalcade. The road lay over a vast rolling prairie, with 
occasional small spots of timber at the distance of several miles 
apart, and this was expected to be the complexion of the track for 
some weeks. For the first day and night the journey was agreeable, 
but on the second day a heavy rain fell, which made the ground wet 
and muddy, soaked the blanket bedding, and rendered camping at 
night anything but pleasant. The description given of a nightly 
camp is interesting. * The party is divided into messes of eight men, 
and each mess is allowed a separate tent. The captain of a mess 
(who is generally an “old hand”) receives each morning rations of 
pork, flour, &c. for his people, and they choose one of their body as 
cook for the whole. Our camp now consists of nine messes, of 
which Captain Wyeth’s forms one, although it contains only four 
persons besides the cook. When we arrive in the evening at a suit- 
able spot for encampment, Captain Wyeth rides round a space which 
he considers large enough to accommodate it, and directs where 
each mess shall pitch its tent. The men immediately unload their 
horses, and place their bales of goods in the direction indicated, and 
in such manner as in case of need to form a sort of fortification and 
defence. When all the messes are arranged in this way, the camp 
forms a hollow square, in the centre of which the horses are placed 
and staked firmly to the ground. The guard consists of from six to 
eight men, is relieved three times each night, and so arranged that 
each gang may serve alternate nights. The captain of a guard (who 
is generally also the captain of a mess) collects his people at the 
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appointed hour, and posts them around outside the camp in such 
situations that they may command a view of the environs, and be 
ready to give the alarm in case of danger. The captain cries the 
hour regularly by a watch, and a//’s we// every fifteen minutes, and 
each man of the guard is required to repeat this call in rotation, 
which if any one should fail to do, it is fair to conclude that he is 
asleep, and he is then immediately visited and stirred up. In case 
of defection of this kind, our laws adjudge to the delinquent the hard 
sentence of walking three days. As yet, none of our poor fellows 
have incurred this penalty, and the probability is, that it would not 
at this time be enforced, as we are yet in a country where little 
molestation is to be apprehended; but in the course of another 
week’s travel, when thieving and ill-designing Indians will be out, 
lying on our trail, it will be necessary that the strictest watch be 
kept; and for the preservation of our persons and property, that our 
laws shall be rigidly enforced.’ 

For about a fortnight the caravan proceeded without any very 
remarkable incident occurring. The cook of the mess to which Mr 
Townsend belonged decamped one night, having no doubt become 
tired of the expedition, and determined to go back to the settlements. 
The man himself was little missed; but he had taken a rifle, powder- 
horn, and shot-pouch along with him, and these articles were precious. 
In a few days after, three other men deserted, likewise carrying 
rifles with them. In the course of the fortnight the caravan passed 
through several villages of the Kaw Indians, with whom they traded 
a little, giving bacon and tobacco in exchange for hides. These 
Indians do not appear, on the whole, to have been very favourable 
specimens of the American aborigines. The men had many of them 
fine countenances, but the women were very homely. The following 
is a description of one of their chiefs : ‘In the evening the principal 
Kanzas chief paid us a visit in our tent. He is a young man about 
twenty-five years of age, straight as a poplar, and with a noble 
countenance and bearing; but he appeared to me to be marvellously 
deficient in most of the requisites which go to make the character of 
a veal Indian chief, at least of such Indian chiefs as we read of in 
our popular books. I begin to suspect, in truth, that these lofty and 
dignified attributes are more apt to exist in the fertile brain of the 
novelist than in reality. Be this as it may, ovr chief is a very lively, 
laughing, and rather playful personage; perhaps he may put on his 
dignity, like a glove, when it suits his convenience.’ 

On the 8th of May the party had a misfortune in the loss of Mr 
Milton Sublette, who, owing to a fungus in one of his legs, was 
obliged to return to the settlements. On the afternoon of next day, 
the party crossed a broad Indian trail, bearing northerly, supposed 
to be about five days old, and to have been made by a war-party of 
Pawnees. Hoping to escape these formidable enemies of the white. 
man, the party pushed on, but not without occasional mishaps ; at 
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one time the horses ran away, and had to be chased for a whole 
night, and even when the labour of the chase was over, three 
were irrecoverably lost; at another time half of the party were 
drenched crossing a wide creek full of black mud, which the men 
had to flounder through on horseback. The weather, too, was 
becoming intolerably warm. They had frequently been favoured 
with fresh breezes, which made it very agreeable; but the moment 
these failed, they were almost suffocated with intense heat. Their 
rate of travelling was about twenty miles per day, which in this warm 
weather, and with heavily burdened horses, was as much as could be 
accomplished with comfort to the travellers and their animals. 

The general aspect, however, of the country through which they 
were travelling was exceedingly beautiful. ‘The little streams are 
fringed with a thick growth of pretty trees and bushes, and the buds 
are now swelling, and the leaves expanding, to “welcome back the 
spring.” The birds, too, sing joyously amongst them—grosbeaks, 
thrushes, and buntings—a merry and-musical band. I am parti- 
cularly fond of sallying out early in the morning, and strolling around 
the camp. The light breeze just bends the tall tops of the grass on 
the boundless prairie, the birds are commencing their matin carol- 
lings, and all nature looks fresh and beautiful. The horses of the 
camp are lying comfortably on their sides, and seem, by the glances 
which they give me in passing, to know that their hour of toil is 
approaching, and the patient kine are ruminating in happy uncon- 
sciousness.’ 

One morning the scouts came in with the intelligence that they 
had found a large trail of white men bearing north-west. Captain 
Wyeth and his party concluded that this was another caravan belong- 
ing to a rival trading company, and that it had passed them noise- 
lessly in the course of the night, in order to be beforehand with them 
in traffic with the Indian tribes through which they were passing. 
The party grumbled a little at the unfriendly conduct of the rival 
caravan in stealing a march upon them; but consoled themselves 
by making the reflection, that competition is the soul of. commerce, 
and that, in the same circumstances, they would, in all probability, 
have acted inthe same way. While discussing the affair at breakfast, 
three Indians, of a tribe called the Ottos, made their appearance. 
These visitors were suspected of being concerned in the loss of the 
three horses mentioned above; but as the crime could not be brought 
home to them by any kind of evidence, they were received in a 
friendly manner ; and, as usual, the pipe of peace was smoked with 
them. : 

‘While these people,’ says Mr Townsend, ‘were smoking the pipe 
of peace with us after breakfast, I observed that Richardson, our 
chief hunter (an experienced man in this country, of a tall and iron 
frame, and almost child-like simplicity of character, in fact an exact 
counterpart of Hawk-eye in his younger days), stood aloof, and 
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refused to sit in the circle, in which it was always the custom of the 
old hands to join. 

‘Feeling some curiosity to ascertain the cause of this unusual 
diffidence, I occasionally allowed my eyes to wander to the spot 
where our sturdy hunter stood looking moodily upon us, as the 
calumet passed from hand to'hand around the circle, and I thought 
I perceived him now and then cast a furtive glance at one of the 
Indians who sat opposite to me, and sometimes his countenance 
would assume an expression almost demoniacal, as though the most 
fierce and deadly passions were raging in his bosom. I felt certain 
that hereby hung a tale, and I watched for a corresponding expres- 
sion, or at least a look of consciousness, in the face of my opposite 
neighbour ; but expression there was none. His large features were 
settled in a tranquillity which nothing could disturb, and as he puffed 
the smoke in huge volumes from his mouth, and the fragrant vapour 
wreathed and curled around his head, he seemed the embodied spirit 
of meekness and taciturnity. 

‘The camp moved soon after, and I lost no time in overhauling 
Richardson, and asking an explanation of his singular conduct. 
“Why,” said he, “that /zjex that sat opposite to you is my bitterest 
enemy. I was once going down alone from the rendezvous with 
letters for St Louis, and when I arrived on the lower part of the 
Platte River—just a short distance beyond us here—I fell in with 
about a dozen Ottos. They were known to be a friendly tribe, and I 
therefore felt no fear of them. I dismounted from my horse, and sat 
with them upon the ground. It was.in the depth of winter; the 
ground was covered with snow, and the river was frozen solid. 
While I was thinking of nothing but my dinner, which I was then 
about preparing, four or five of the cowards jumped on me, mastered 
my rifle, and held my arms fast, while they took from me my knife 
and tomahawk, my flint and steel, and all my ammunition. They 
then loosed me, and told me to be off. I begged them, for the love 
of God, to give me my rifle and a few loads of ammunition, or I 
should starve before I could reach the settlements. No; I should 
have nothing; and if I did not start off immediately, they would 
throw me under the ice of the river. And,” continued the excited 
hunter, while he ground his teeth with bitter and uncontrollable rage, 
“that man that sat opposite to you was the chief of them. He 
recognised me, and knew very well the reason why I would not 
smoke with him. I tell you, sir, if ever I meet that man in any other 
situation than that in which I saw him this morning, I'll shoot him 
with.as little hesitation as I would shoot a deer. Several years have 
passed since the perpetration of this outrage, but it is still as fresh 
in my memory as ever ; and I again declare, that if ever an oppor- 
tunity offers, I will kill that man.” “But, Richardson, did they 
take your horse also?” ‘To be sure they did, and my blankets, and 
everything I had, except my clothes.” ‘‘ But how did you subsist 
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until you reached the settlements? You had a long journey before 
you.” “Why, set to trappin’ prairie squirrels with little nooses 
made out of the hairs of my head.” I should remark that his hair 
was so long that it fell in heavy masses on his shoulders. “ But 
squirrels in winter, Richardson! I never heard of squirrels in winter.” 
“Well, but there was plenty of them, though ; little white ones, that 
lived among the snow.”’ Such is a trait of human nature in these 
far western regions. 

On the 18th of May the party reached the Platte River, one of the 
streams which pour their waters into the Missouri. Wolves and 
antelopes were abundant in the neighbourhood of the river, and 
herons and long-billed curlews were stalking about in the shallows, 
searching for food. The prairie is here as level as a race-course, 
not the slightest undulation appearing throughout the whole extent 
of vision in a northerly and westerly direction; but to the eastward 
of the river, and about eight miles from it, was seen a range of high 
bluffs, or sand-banks, stretching away to the south-east till lost in 
the far distance. The travellers were not less struck with the 
solemn grandeur of the apparently boundless prairie, than with the 
sight of its surface, which was in many places incrusted with an 
impure salt, seemingly a combination of the sulphate and muriate 
of soda: there were also seen a number of little pools, of only a few 
inches in depth, scattered over the plain, the water of which was so 
bitter and pungent, that. it seemed to penetrate into the tongue, and 
almost to take the skin from the mouth. Next morning the party 
were alarmed with the appearance of two men on horseback, hover- 
ing on their path at a great distance. On looking at them with a 
telescope, they were discovered to be Indians, and on their approach 
it was found they belonged to a large band of the Grand Pawnee 
tribe, who were on a war excursion, and encamped at about thirty 
miles’ distance. Having got rid of these suspicious visitors, the 
party moved rapidly forward in an altered direction, and did not 
slacken their pace till twelve o'clock at night. After a brief rest, 
they again went on, travelling steadily the whole day, and so got 
quite clear of the Grand Pawnees. 

The travellers were now proceeding across one of the large central 
prairies of North America, and were, as they reckoned, within three 
days’ journey of the buffalo region; that is, the region haunted by 
herds of buffalo. The uninitiated of the party, who for a good many 
days past had been listening to the spirit-stirring accounts given by 
the old hunters of their sport in the buffalo region, began to grow 
impatient for the first sight of this animal, the tenant of the prairies. 
At length, on the afternoon of the 20th, they came in sight of a 
large gang of the long-coveted buffalo. They were grazing on the 
opposite side of the Platte, as quietly as domestic cattle ; but as 
they neared them, the foremost wded the travellers, and started 
back, and the whole herd followed in the wildest confusion, and 
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were soon out of sight. There must have been many thousands of 
them. Towards evening a large band of elk came on at full gallop, 
and passed very near the party. The appearance of these animals 
produced a singular effect upon the horses, all of which became 
restive, and about half of the loose ones broke away, and scoured 
over the plain in full chase after the elk. Captain Wyeth and 
several of his men went immediately in pursuit of them, and returned 
late at night, bringing the greater number. Two had, however, 
been lost irrecoverably. By an observation, the latitude was found 
to be 40 degrees 31 minutes north, and the computed distance from 
the Missouri settlements about 360 miles. 

The day following, the party saw several small herds of buffalo 
on their side of the river. Two of the hunters started out after a 
huge bull that had separated himself from his companions, and gave 
him chase on fleet horses. Away went the buffalo, and away went 
the men as hard as they could dash; now the hunters gained upon 
him, and pressed him hard; again the enormous creature had the 
advantage, plunging with all his might, his terrific horns often 
ploughing up the earth as he spurned it under him. Sometimes he 
would double, and rush so near the horses as almost to gore them 
with his horns, and in an instant would be off in a tangent, and 
throw his pursuérs from the track. At length the poor animal came 
to bay, and made some unequivocal demonstrations of combat, 
raising and tossing his head furiously, and tearing up the, ground 
with his feet. At this moment a shot was fired. The victim 
trembled like an aspen leaf, and fell on his knees, but recovering 
himself in an instant, started again as fast as before. Again the 
determined hunters dashed after him, but the poor bull was nearly 
exhausted ; he proceeded but a short distance, and stopped again. 
The hunters approached, rode slowly by him, and shot two balls 
through his body with the most perfect coolness and precision. 
During the race—the whole of which occurred in full view of the 
party—the men seemed wild with the excitement which it occa- 
sioned ; and when the animal fell, a shout rent the air which startled 
the antelopes by dozens from the bluffs, and sent the wolves howling 
from their lairs. 

This is the most common mode of killing the buffalo, and is 
practised very generally by the travelling hunters : many are also 
destroyed by approaching them on foot, when, if the bushes are 
sufficiently dense, or the grass high enough to afford concealment, 
the hunter, by keeping carefully to leeward of his game, may some- 
times approach so near as almost to touch the animal. If on a 
plain without grass or bushes, it is necessary to be very circumspect ; 
to approach so slowly as not to excite alarm, and when observed 
by the animal, to imitate dexterously the clumsy motions of a young 
bear, or assume the sneaking prowling attitude of a wolf, in order 
to lull suspicion, The Indians resort to another stratagem, which 
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is perhaps even more successful. The skin of a calf is properly 
dressed, with the head and legs left attached to it. The Indian 
envelops himself in this, and with his short bow and a brace of 
arrows ambles off into the very midst of a herd. When he has 
selected such an animal as suits his fancy, he comes close alongside 
of it, and without noise passes an arrow through its heart. One 
arrow is always sufficient, and it is generally delivered with such 
force that at least half the shaft appears through the opposite side. 
The creature totters, and is about to fall, when the Indian glides 
around, and draws the arrow from the wound, lest it should be 
broken. A single Indian is said to kill a great number of buffalos 
in this way before any alarm is communicated to the herd. 

Towards evening, on ascending a hill, the party were suddenly 
greeted by a sight which seemed to astonish even the oldest amongst 
them. The whole plain, as far as the eye could discern, was covered 
by one enormous mass of buffalo. The scene, at the very least 
computation, would certainly extend ten miles, and in the whole of 
this great space, including about eight miles in width from the bluffs 
to the river-bank, there was apparently no gap in the incalculable 
multitude. It was truly a sight that would have excited even the 
dullest mind to enthusiasm. The party rode up to within a few 
hundred yards of the edge of the herd before any alarm was com- 
municated ; then the bulls, which are always stationed around as 
sentinels, began pawing the ground and throwing the earth over 
their heads; in a few moments they started in a slow clumsy canter, 
but as the hunters neared them, they quickened their pace to an 
astonishingly rapid gallop, and in a few minutes were entirely 
beyond the reach of their guns, but were still so near that their 
enormous horns and long shaggy beards were very distinctly seen. 
Shortly after encamping, the hunters brought in the choice parts of 
five that they had killed. 

Of the animals belonging to those vast herds which the hunters 
kill, only a small portion is usually taken for food. Mr Townsend 
and two of his associates having killed a bull buffalo, they proceeded 
to cut it up in the following approved manner: The animal was 
first raised from his side where he had lain, and supported upon his 
knees, with his hoofs turned under him; a longitudinal incision was 
then made from the nape or anterior base of the hump, and con- 
tinued backward to the loins, and a large portion of the skin from 
each side removed; these pieces of skin were placed upon the 
ground, with the under surface uppermost, and the fleeces, or masses 
of meat taken from along the back, were laid upon them. These 
fleeces, from a large animal, will weigh perhaps a hundred pounds 
each, and comprise the whole of the hump on each side of the 
vertical processes (commonly called the hump ribs), which are 
attached to the vertebrae. The fleeces are considered the choice 
parts of the buffalo, and here, where the game is so abundant, 
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nothing else is taken, if we except the tongue and an occasional 
marrow-bone. This, it must be confessed, appears like a useless 
and unwarrantable waste of the goods of Providence; but when are 
men economical, unless compelled to be so by necessity? The food 
of the hunters consists for months of nothing but this kind of buffalo- 
meat, roasted, and cold water—no bread of any kind. On this rude 
fare they enjoyed the best health, clear heads, and high spirits. 

One night shortly after their first encounter with the buffalo, Mr 
Townsend entering his tent about eleven o'clock, after having served 
as a supernumerary watch for several hours, was stooping to lay his 
gun in its usual place at the head of his couch, when he was startled 
by seeing a pair of eyes, wild and bright as those of a tiger, gleaming 
from a dark corner of the lodge, and evidently directed upon him. 
“My first impression, he says, ‘was that a wolf had been lurking 
around the camp, and had entered the tent in the prospect of finding 
meat. My gun was at my shoulder instinctively, my aim was 
directed between the eyes, and my finger pressed the trigger. At 
that moment a tall Indian sprang before me with a loud wah / 
seized the gun, and elevated the muzzle above my head; in another 
instant a second Indian was by my side, and I saw his keen knife 
glitter as it left the scabbard. I had not time for thought, and was 
struggling with all my might with the first savage for the recovery 
of my weapon, when Captain Wyeth and the other inmates of the 
tent were aroused, and the whole matter was explained, and set at 
rest in a moment. The Indians were chiefs of the tribe of Pawnee 
Loups, who had come with their young men to shoot buffalo: they 
had paid an evening visit to the captain, and, as an act of courtesy, 
had been invited to sleep in the tent. I had not known of their 
arrival, nor did I even suspect that Indians were in our neighbour- 
hood, so could not control the alarm which their sudden appearance 
occasioned me. These Indians,’ continues Mr Townsend, ‘ were the 
finest-looking of any I had seen. Their persons were tall, straight, 
and finely formed; their noses slightly aquiline, and the whole 
countenance expressive of high and daring intrepidity. The face of 
the taller one was particularly admirable, and Gall or Spurzheim, at 
a single glance at his magnificent head, would have invested him 
with all the noblest qualities of the species. I know not what a 
physiognomist would have said of his eyes, but they were certainly 
the most wonderful I ever looked into—glittering and scintillating 
constantly, like the mirror-glasses in a lamp-frame, and rolling and 
dancing in their orbits as though possessed of abstract volition, 


APPROACH TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


As the party, leaving the Pawnees and the bufialo behind, began 
to approach the mountain district, the country altered its appearance 


greatly for the worse. They were now on a great sandy waste, 
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forming a kind of upper table-land of North America—a region 
without a single green thing to vary and enliven the scene, and 
abounding in swarms of ferocious little black gnats, which assail the 
eyes, ears, nostrils, and mouth of the unhappy traveller. It is neces- 
sary, however, to pursue a route in this direction, in order to find 
accessible passes through the Rocky Mountains, which are impene- 
trable more to the north-west. Making the best of their way over 
the inhospitable desert, and fortunately escaping any roving bands 
of unfriendly Indians, the cavalcade struck through a range of stony 
mountains, called the Black Hills, and in a few days afterwards 
came in sight of the Wind River Mountains, which form the loftiest 
land in the northern continent, and are at all times covered with 
snow of dazzling whiteness. From the great height above the level 
of the sea which thé party had attained, the climate was found to be 
cold, even although in summer; the plains were covered only by 
the scantiest herbage; and frequently there was great difficulty in 
obtaining a supply of water for the camp. The painfulness of the 
journey, therefore, was now extreme, both for man and beast. 
Occasionally, however, a green spot did occur, where the jaded 
horses were allowed to halt, to roam about without their riders, and 
to tumble joyfully on the verdant sward; and as these oases always 
abounded in birds and plants, our two naturalists were loath to leave 
them. Nor was their journey through the inhospitable region of the 
hills devoid of incidents to vary the monotony of the way, and pro- 
voke hearty laughs from the whole party. One afternoon, one of the 
men had a somewhat perilous adventure with a grisly bear. He saw 
the animal crouching his huge frame among some willows which 
skirted the river, and, approaching on horseback to within twenty 
yards, fired upon him. ‘The bear was only slightly wounded by the 
shot, and, with a fierce growl of angry malignity, rushed from his 
cover, and gave chase. ‘The horse happened to be a slow one, and 
for the distance of half a mile the race was severely contested—the 
bear frequently approaching so near the terrified animal as to snap 
at his heels; while the equally terrified rider, who had lost his hat 
at the start, used whip and spur with the most frantic diligence, 
frequently looking behind, from an influence which he could not 
resist, at his rugged and determined foe, and shrieking in an agony 
of fear: ‘Shoot him! shoot him!’ The man, who was a young 
hunter, happened to be about a mile behind the main body, either 
from the indolence of his horse or his own carelessness; but as he 
approached the party in his desperate flight, and his pitiable cries 
reached the ears of the men in front, about a dozen of them rode to 
his assistance, and soon succeeded in diverting the attention of his 
pertinacious foe. After the bear had received the contents of all the 
guns, he fell, and was soon despatched. The man rode in among his 
fellows, pale and haggard from overwrought feelings, and was prob- 
ably effectually cured of a propensity for meddling with grisly bears. 
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On the 19th of June, the party arrived on the Green River, or Colo- 
rado of the west, which they forded, and encamped upon a spot which 
was to form a rendezvous for all the mountain companies who left 
the States in spring, and also the trappers who come from various 
parts with furs collected by them during the previous year. 

Our traveller relates a misfortune which happened to him here. 
Having sallied forth with his gun, and wandered about for several 
hours shooting birds, he found, on returning to the camp, that his 
party had quitted the spot. In pursuing their track, he had to swim 
his horse across a deep and swift stream. After coming up with 
the party, he was congratulating himself on his escape from being 
drowned, when he found that he had lost his coat. ‘I had felt, he 
says, ‘uncomfortably warm when I mounted, and had removed the 
coat and attached it carelessly to the saddle; the rapidity of the 
current had disengaged it, and it was lost for ever. The coat itself 
was not of much consequence after the hard service it had seen, but 
it contained the second volume of my journal, a pocket compass, 
and other articles of essential value to me. I would gladly have 
relinquished everything the garment held, if I could but have 
recovered the book; and although I returned to the river, and 
searched assiduously until night, and offered large rewards to the 
men, it could not be found.’ 

The loss of his journal, however, was not the only bad consequence 
of his river adventure. The ducking he had received brought on a 
fever, which confined him to his tent for several days.- It was well 
for him that they had now arrived at the rendezvous where the cara- 
vans always make some stay before proceeding on the remainder of 
their journey. Still, according to Mr Townsend’s account of the 
encampment, it was scarcely the best hospital for an invalid. As 
there were several other encampments stationed on the spot—among 
others that of the party of rival traders which had passed Captain 
Wyeth’s party on the road—the encampment was constantly crowded 
with a heterogeneous assemblage of visitors. ‘The principal of these 
are Indians of the Nez Percé, Banneck, and Shoshoné tribes, who 
come with the furs and peltries which they have been collecting at 
the risk of their lives during the past winter and spring, to trade for 
ammunition, trinkets, and fire-water. There is, in addition to these, 
a great variety of personages amongst us; most of them calling 
themselves white men, French-Canadians, half-breeds, &c., their 
colour nearly as dark, and their manners wholly as wild, as the 
Indians with whom they constantly associate. These people, with 
their obstreperous mirth, their whooping, and howling, and quarrel- 
ling, added to the mounted Indians, who are constantly dashing into 
and through our camp, yelling like fiends, the barking and baying of 
savage wolf-dogs, and the incessant cracking of rifles and carabines, 
render our camp a perfect bedlam. A more unpleasant situation for 


an invalid could scarcely be conceived. I am confined closely to the 
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tent with illness, and am compelled all day to listen to the hiccough- 
ing jargon of drunken traders, and the swearing and screaming of 
‘our own men, who are scarcely less savage than the rest, being 
heated by the detestable liquor which circulates freely among them. 
It is very much to be regretted that at times like the present there 
should be a positive necessity to allow the men as much rum as they 
can drink; but this course has been sanctioned and practised by all 
the leaders of parties who have hitherto visited these regions, and 
reform cannot be thought of now. The principal liquor in use is 
alcohol diluted with water. It is ’sold to the men at ¢hree dollars the 
pint! Tobacco, of very inferior quality, such as could be purchased 
in Philadelphia at about ten cents per pound, here fetches two dol- 
lars! and everything else in proportion. There is no coin in circu- 
lation, and these articles are therefore paid for by the independent 
mountain-men in beaver-skins, buffalo robes, &c.; and those who 
are hired to the companies have them charged against their wages. 
I was somewhat amused by observing one of our newly-hired men 
enter the tent and order, with the air of a man who knew he would 
not be refused, twenty dollars’ worth of rum and ten dollars’ worth of 
sugar, to treat two of his companions who were about leaving the 
rendezvous.’ 

At the rendezvous a number of men belonging to Captain Wyeth’s 
party left it to join returning parties; but the diminution of numbers 
thus occasioned was made up for by the accession of about thirty 
Indians—Flatheads, Nez Percés, and others, with their wives, chil- 
dren, and dogs. These Indians joined the party in order to enjoy 
the benefit of its convoy through the tract of country infested by 
the Blackfeet Indians—a fierce and warlike race, the terror both of 
Indians and whites. Here also the party was joined by two English 
gentlemen roaming the prairies for amusement. At length, on the 
2d of July, the party bade adieu to the rendezvous, packed up their 
movables, and journeyed along the bank of the river. The horses 
were much recruited by the long rest and good pasture, and, like 
their masters, were in excellent spirits for renewing the route across 
the wilderness. 

They had now reached the confines of the Rocky Mountains, 
from which originate the upper tributaries of the Missouri on the 
one side, and those of the Columbia on the other. The plains in 
this high region are more rugged and barren than in the lower 
territories, and occasionally present evidences of volcanic action, 
being thickly covered with masses of lava and high basaltic crags. 
The principal vegetation on the hills consists of small cedars, while 
on the plains nothing flourishes but the shrubby wormwood or sage. 
Mr Townsend had an opportunity, in these melancholy wastes, of 
becoming acquainted with a variety of animals, particularly birds. 
He met with flocks of a beautiful bird, called the cock of the plain 
(Zetrao uyophasianus), which was so very tame, or rather so little 
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accustomed to evil treatment, as to mingle familiarly with the caval- 
cade, and to suffer itself to be knocked down by whips. 

On the 1oth of July, the party encamped near the Blackfeet River, 
a small sluggish stagnant stream which empties itself into the Bear 
River. Here they had a rather stirring adventure with a grisly bear, 
‘As we approached our encampment, says Mr Townsend, ‘near a 
small grove of willows on the margin of the river, a tremendous 
grisly bear rushed out upon us. Our horses ran wildly in every 
direction, snorting with terror, and became nearly unmanageable- 
Several balls were instantly fired into him, but they only seemed to 
increase his fury. After spending a moment in rending each wound 
(their invariable practice), he selected the person who happened to 
- be nearest, and darted after him; but before he proceeded far, he 
was sure to be stopped again by a ball from another quarter. In 
this way he was driven about amongst us for perhaps fifteen minutes, 
at times so near some of the horses that he received several severe 
kicks from them. One of the pack-horses was fairly fastened upon 
by the fearful claws of the brute, and in the terrified animal’s efforts 
to escape the dreaded gripe, the pack and saddle were broken to 
pieces and disengaged. One of our mules also lent him a kick in 
the head while pursuing it up an adjacent hill, which sent him rolling 
to the bottom. Here he was finally brought to a stand. The poor 
animal was so completely surrounded by enemies that he became 
bewildered ; he raised himself upon his hind-feet, standing almost 
erect, his mouth partly open, and from his ‘protruding tongue the 
blood fell fast in drops. While in this position he received about 
six more balls, each of which made him reel. At last, as in complete 
desperation, he dashed into the water and swam several yards with 
astonishing strength and agility, the guns cracking at him constantly. 
But he was not to proceed far; for just then Richardson, who had 
been absent, rode up, and fixing his deadly aim upon him, fired a 
ball into the back of his head, which killed him instantly. The 
strength of four men was required to drag the ferocious brute from 
the water; and upon examining his body, he was found completely 
riddled; there did not appear to be four inches of his shaggy person, 
from the hips upward, that had not received a ball; there must have 
been at least thirty shots fired at him, and probably few missed ; 
yet such was his tenacity of life, that I have no doubt he would 
have succeeded in crossing the river but for the last shot in the 
brain. He would probably weigh at the least six hundred pounds, 
and was about the height of an ordinary steer. The spread of the 
foot laterally was ten inches, and the claws measured seven inches 
in length, This animal was remarkably lean; when in good con- 
dition he would doubtless much exceed in weight the estimate I have 
given, Richardson and two other hunters in company killed two 
in the course of the afternoon, and saw several others.’ 

Although it was known that parties of Blackfeet were hanging on 
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the route of the caravan, our travellers fortunately escaped being 
attacked by these dreaded Indians; and on the 14th, having reached 
the banks of the fine large Shoshoné or Snake, also called Lewis 
River, they came to a halt for the purpose of erecting a fort, accord- 
ing to their instructions, and also of enjoying a rest of a fortnight or 
three weeks before renewing their journey. Nearly four months had 
now elapsed since they had commenced their expedition, and there 
were various evidences that they were approaching its close. The 
Snake River, on the banks of which they were encamped, pours its: 
waters directly into the Columbia, and as they tried to form some 
idea of the great Oregon River from the size of its tributary, it 
became evident that they were approaching the western shore of 
the vast North American continent. 

Food, however, was becoming scarce, the stock of dried buffalo- 
meat being nearly exhausted ; and therefore, while the majority of 
the party should remain to build a fort on the banks of the Snake 
River, it was resolved that a hunting-party of twelve persons should 
start on the back track to shoot buffalo, and return to the fort im 
eight or nine days with the fruits of their diligence. To this party 
Mr Townsend attached himself. The hunters were successful in 
procuring buffalo, on which they now entirely fed, besides bringing 
a quantity in a dried state to the camp. Exposed constantly to the 
pure air, and having abundant exercise, the appetites of the party 
were most ravenous. Rising in the morning with the sun, they 
kindled a fire and roasted their breakfast, which consisted of from 
one to two pounds of meat. At ten o’clock they lunched on meat ; 
at two they dined on meat; at five they supped on meat; at eight 
they had a second supper of meat ; and during the night, when they 
awoke, they took a snatch at any meat within reach. Their food 
was thus entirely meat, without bread or any other ‘article except 
water, which was their sole beverage. On this plain and substantial 
fare they enjoyed robust health. 

Having heard that a ball in the middle of the forehead was never 
known to kill a buffalo, Mr Townsend determined to try the experi- 
ment. Accordingly, one evening, seeing a large bull close at hand, 
he sallied forth with the utmost caution in the direction of his victim. 
‘The unwieldy brute, he says, ‘was quietly and unsuspiciously 
cropping the herbage, and I had arrived to within ten feet of him, 
when a sudden flashing of the eye and an impatient motion told 
me that I was observed. He raised his enormous head and looked 

‘around him, and so truly terrible and grand did he appear, that 
I must confess I felt awed, almost frightened, at the task I had 
undertaken. But I had gone too far to retreat ; so, raising my gun, 
I took deliberate aim at the bushy centre of the forehead, and fired. 
The monster shook his head, pawed up the earth with his hoofs, 
and making a sudden spring, accompanied by a terrific roar, turned 
to make his escape. At that instant the ball from the second barrel 
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penetrated his vitals, and he measured his huge length upon the 
ground. In a few seconds he was dead. Upon examining the head, 
and cutting away the enormous mass of matted hair and skin which 
enveloped the skull, my large bullet of twenty to the pound was 
found completely flattened against the bone, having carried with it, 
through the interposing integument, a considerable portion of the 
coarse hair, but without producing the smallest fracture. I was 
satisfied ; and taking the tongue—the hunter’s perquisite—I returned 
to my companions.’ 

Some of the party had seen Blackfeet Indians skulking about, and 
the effect was to put the hunters more on their guard. They were 
now certain that their worst enemies, the Blackfeet, were around 
them, and that they only waited for a favourable opportunity of 
making an attack. It was felt that these savage wanderers were 
not there for nothing, and that the greatest care was necessary to 
prevent a surprise. 

The Blackfeet is a sworn and determined foe to all white ‘men, 
and he has often been heard to declare that he would rather hang 
the scalp of a pale-face to his girdle, than kill a buffalo to prevent 
his starving. ‘The hostility of this dreaded tribe is, and has for 
years been, proverbial. They are, perhaps, the only Indians who do 
not fear the power, and who refuse to acknowledge the superiority of 
the white man ; and though so often beaten in conflicts with them, 
even by their own mode of warfare, and generally with numbers 
vastly inferior, their indomitable courage and perseverance still urges 
them on to renewed attempts ; and if a single scalp is taken, it is 
considered equal to a great victory, and is hailed as a presage of 
future and more extensive triumphs. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that this determined hostility 
does not originate solely in savage malignity, or an abstract thirst 
for the blood of white men ; it is fomented and kept alive from year 
to year by incessant provocatives on the part of white hunters, 
trappers, and traders, who are at best but intruders on the rightful 
domain of the red man of the wilderness. ‘Many a night, adds our 
traveller, ‘have I sat at the camp-fire and listened to the recital of 
bloody and ferocious scenes, in which the narrators were the actors, 
and the poor Indians the victims; and I have felt my blood tingle 
with shame, and boil with indignation, to hear the diabolical acts 
applauded by those for whose amusement they were related. Many 
a precious villain and merciless marauder was made by these mid- 
night tales of rapine, murder, and robbery; many a stripling, in 
whose tender mind the seeds of virtue and honesty had never 
germinated, burned for an opportunity of loading his pack-horse 
with the beaver-skins of some solitary Blackfeet trapper, who was to 
be murdered and despoiled of the property he had acquired by weeks 
and perhaps months of toil and danger.’ 

The proximity of the Blackfeet caused the old hunters to recollect 
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their former adventures in the same neighbourhood; and one even- 
ing, as the party sat around the camp-fire, wrapped in their warm 
blankets, these old hunters became talkative, and related their indi- 
vidual adventures for the general amusement. The best story was 
one told by Richardson of a meeting he once had with three Black- 
feet Indians. He had been out alone hunting buffalo, and towards 
the end of the day was returning to the camp with his meat, when 
he heard the clattering of hoofs in the rear, and upon looking back, 
observed three Indians in hot pursuit of him. To lighten his horse, 
he immediately threw off the meat he carried, and then urged the 
animal to his utmost speed, in an attempt to distance his pursuers. 
He soon discovered, however, that the enemy was rapidly gaining 
upon him, and that in a few minutes more he would be completely 
at their mercy, when he hit upon an expedient as singular as it was 
bold and courageous. Drawing his long scalping-knife from the 
sheath at his side, he plunged the keen weapon through his horse’s 
neck,-and severed the spine. The animal dropped instantly dead, 
and the determined hunter, throwing himself behind the fallen car- 
cass, waited calmly the approach of his sanguinary pursuers. Ina 
few moments one Indian was within range of the fatal rifle, and at 
its report his horse galloped riderless over the plain. The remaining 
two then thought to take him at advantage by approaching simul- 
taneously on both sides of his rampart ; but one of them happening to 
venture too near in order to be sure of his aim, was shot to the heart 
by the long pistol of the white man at the very instant that the ball 
from the Indian’s gun whistled harmlessly by. The third savage, 
being wearied of the dangerous game, applied the whip vigorously 
to the flanks of his horse, and was soon out of sight, while Richardson 
set about collecting the trophies of his singular victory. He caught 
the two Indians’ horses, mounted one, and loaded the other with the 
meat which he had discarded, and returned to his camp with two 
spare rifles and a good stock of ammunition. 

Having now procured a sufficient quantity of buffalo-meat, the 
hunting-party set out on its return to the fort, and arrived there on 
the 25th, after nine days’ absence. Their return had been anxiously 
expected, and ‘I could well perceive, says Mr Townsend, ‘many a 
longing and eager gaze cast upon the well-filled bales of buffalo-meat 
as our mules swung their little bodies through the camp. My com- 
panion, Mr Nuttall, had become so exceedingly thin that I could 
scarcely have known him; and upon my expressing surprise at the 
great change in his appearance, he heaved a sigh of inanity, and 
remarked that I “ would have been as thin as he, if I had lived on 
old bear for two weeks, and short allowance of that.” I found, in truth, 
that the whole camp had been subsisting during our absence on little 
else than two or three grisly bears which had been killed in the neigh- 
bourhood; and with a complacent glance at my own rotund and 
cow-fed person, I wished my poor friend better luck for the future.’ 
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Another travelling company had encamped on the banks of the 
Snake River during the absence of the hunting-party. It consisted 
of thirty men, thirteen of them Indians, Nez Percés, Chinooks, and 
Kayouse, the remainder French-Canadians and half-breeds.. Mr 
M‘Kay, the leader of this company, was the son of Mr Alexander 
M‘Kay, one of the early adventurers across the prairies, the tragical 
story of whose massacre by the Indians on the north-west coast is 
told by Washington Irving in his Astoria. Mr Townsend gives an 
interesting description of this company and its captain. ‘On the 
evening of the 26th,’ he says, ‘ Captain Wyeth, Mr Nuttall, and 
myself supped with Mr M‘Kay in his lodge. I am much pleased 
with this gentleman; he unites the free, frank, and open manners of 
the mountain man with the grace and affability of the Frenchman. 
But above all, I admire the order, decorum, and strict subordination 
which exists among his men; so different from what I have been 
accustomed to see in parties composed of Americans. Mr M‘Kay 
assures me that he had considerable difficulty in bringing his men 
to the state in which they now are. The free and fearless Indian 
was particularly difficult to subdue; but steady determined perse- 
verance and bold measures, aided by a rigid self-example, made 
them as clay in his hand, and has finally reduced them to their 
present admirable condition. If they misbehave, a commensurate 
punishment is sure to follow. In extreme cases, flagellation is 
resorted to, but it is inflicted only by the hand of the captain; were 
any other appointed to perform this office on an Indian, the indignity 
would be deemed so great that nothing less than the blood of the 
individual could appease the wounded feelings of the savage. After 
supper was concluded, we sat down on a buffalo robe at the entrance 
of the lodge to see the Indians at their devotions. The whole thirteen 
were soon collected at the call of one whom they had chosen for 
their chief, and seated with sober sedate countenances around a 
large fire. After remaining in perfect silence for perhaps fifteen 
minutes, the chief commenced a harangue in a solemn and impres- 
sive tone, reminding them of the object for which they were thus 
assembled—that of worshipping the “ Great Spirit who made the 
light and the darkness, the fire and the water,” and assured them 
that if they offered up their prayers to him with but “one tongue,” 
they would certainly be accepted. He then rose from his squatting 
position to his knees, and his example was followed by all the others. 
In this situation he commenced a prayer, consisting of short sen- 
tences, uttered rapidly but with great apparent fervour, his hands 
clasped upon his breast, and his eyes cast upwards with a beseeching 
look towards heaven. At the conclusion of each sentence, a choral 
response of a few words was made, accompanied frequently by low 
moaning. The prayer lasted about twenty minutes. 

“After its conclusion, the chief, still maintaining the same posi- 
tion of his body and hands, but with his head bent to his breast, 
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commenced a kind of psalm or sacred song, in which the whole com- 
pany presently joined. The song was a simple expression of a few 
sounds, no intelligible words being uttered. It resembled the words 
f1o-ha-ho-ha-ho-ha-ha-a, commencing in a low tone, and gradually 
swelling to a full, round, and beautifully modulated chorus. During 
the song the clasped hands of the worshippers were moved rapidly 
across the breast, and their bodies swung with great energy to the 
time of the music. The chief ended the song by a kind of swelling 
groan, which was echoed in chorus. It was then taken up by 
another, and the same routine was gone through. The whole cere- 
mony occupied perhaps an hour and a half; a short silence then 
succeeded, after which each Indian rose from the ground, and dis- 
appeared in the darkness with a step noiseless as that of a spectre. 
I think I never was more gratified by any exhibition in my life. The 
humble, subdued, and beseeching looks of the poor untutored beings 
who were calling upon their heavenly Father to forgive their sins, 
and continue his mercies to them, and the evident and heartfelt 
sincerity which characterised the whole scene, was truly affecting 
and very impressive. ; 

‘The next day being the Sabbath, our good missionary, Mr Jason 
Lee, was requested to hold a meeting, with which he obligingly 
complied. .A convenient shady spot was selected in the forest 
adjacent, and the greater part of our men, as well as the whole of 
Mr M‘Kay’s company, including the Indians, attended. The usual 
forms of the Methodist service, to which Mr Lee is attached, were 
gone through, and were followed by a brief but excellent and appro- 
priate exhortation by that gentleman. The people were remarkably 
quiet and attentive, and the Indians sat upon the ground like statues. 
Although not one of them could understand a word that was said, 
they nevertheless maintained the most strict and decorous silence, 
kneeling when the preacher kneeled, and rising when he rose, evi- 
dently with a view of paying him and us a suitable respect, however 
much their own notions as to the proper and most acceptable forms 
of worship might have been opposed to ours. A meeting for worship 
in the Rocky Mountains is almost as unusual as the appearance of a 
herd of buffalo in the settlements. A sermon was perhaps never 
preached here before, but for myself I really enjoyed the whole 
scene: it possessed the charm of novelty, to say nothing of the 
salutary effect which I sincerely hope it may produce? 

After having completed the fort, and raised the American flag 
upon it, the party on the 6th of August recommenced their journey 
westward, leaving some men in charge of the building. The company 
consisted now but of thirty men, several Indian women, and one 
hundred and sixteen horses. Having left most of the fresh buffalo- 
meat brought in by the hunting-party in the fort for the subsistence 
of the small garrison, they had to be contented with the old dry 
meat they had carried for many weeks in their hampers, varied with 
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the flesh of a grisly bear, or any such animal which good fortune 
‘might send across their path. Nor was this the worst, for on the 
very day after leaving the fort, having travelled from sunrise over 
an arid plain covered with jagged masses of lava and twisted worm- 
wood bushes, and where not a drop of water was to be seen, they 
began to suffer dreadfully from thirst. Every man kept a bullet or 
smooth stone in his mouth, mumbling it to provoke the saliva. At 
last one of the men, a mulatto, ‘cast himself resolutely from his 
horse to the ground, and declared that he would lie there till he 
died; “there was no water in this horrid country, and he might 
as well die here as go farther.” Some of us tried to infuse a little 
courage into him, but it proved of no avail, and each was too much 
occupied with his own particular grief to use his tongue much in 
persuasion ; so we left him to his fate. 

‘Soon after nightfall, some signs of water were seen in a small 
valley to our left, and upon ascending it, the foremost of the party 
found a delightful little cold spring ; but they soon exhausted it, and 
then commenced, with axes and knives, to dig it out and enlarge it. 
By the time that Mr Nuttall and myself arrived, they had excavated 
a large space, which was filled to overflowing with muddy water. 
We did not wait for it to settle, however, but throwing ourselves flat 
upon the ground, drank until we were ready to burst. The tales 
which I had read of suffering travellers in the Arabian deserts then 
recurred with some force to my recollection, and I thought I could, 
though in a very small measure, appreciate their sufferings by 
deprivation, and their unmingled delight and satisfaction in the 
opportunity of assuaging them. 

‘Poor Jim, the mulatto man, was found by one of the people who 
went back in search of him lying where he had first fallen, and, 
either in a real or pretended swoon, still obstinate about dying, and 
scarcely heeding the assurances of the other that water was within 
a mile of him. He was, however, at length dragged and carried into 
camp, and soused head foremost into the mud-puddle, where he 
drank until his eyes seemed ready to burst from his head, and he 
was lifted out, and laid dripping and flaccid upon the ground.’ 

The ground over which the party was travelling was becoming 
more and more rugged and rocky. They entered a defile between 
the mountains, about five hundred yards wide, covered like the 
surrounding country with pines; and as they proceeded, the timber 
grew so closely, added to a thick undergrowth of bushes, that it 
appeared almost impossible to proceed with their horses. The 
farther they advanced the more their difficulties seemed to increase ; 
obstacles of various kinds impeded their progress—fallen trees, their 
branches tangled and matted together ; large rocks and deep ravines ; 
holes in the ground, into which their animals would be precipitated 
without the possibility of avoiding them; and a hundred other 
difficulties. i 
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After travelling for six miles through this defile, two of the party, 
Captain Wyeth and the experienced hunter Richardson, set out to 
explore the foreground, and look for a pass through the mountains. 
They returned next morning with the mortifying intelligence that no 
pass could be found. They had climbed to the very summit of the 
highest peaks above the snow and the reach of vegetation, and the 
only prospect they had was a confused mass of huge angular rocks, 
over which a wild goat could scarcely make his way. The captain 
also had a narrow escape from being dashed to pieces during the 
excursion. He was walking on a ridge which sloped from the top at 
an angle of about forty degrees, and terminated at its lower part in 
a perpendicular precipice of a thousand or twelve hundred feet. He 
was moving along in the snow cautiously, near the lower edge, in 
order to attain a more level spot beyond, when his feet slipped and 
he fell. Before he could attempt to fix himself firmly, he slid down. 
the declivity till within a few feet of the frightful precipice. At the 
instant of his fall, he had the presence of mind to plant the rifle 
which he held in one hand, and his knife which he drew from the 
scabbard with the other, into the snow, and as he almost tottered on 
the verge, he succeeded in checking himself, and holding his body 
perfectly still. He then gradually moved, first the rifle and then the 
knife, backward up the slanting hill behind him, and fixing them 
firmly, drew up his body parallel to them. In this way he moved 
slowly and surely until he had gained his former position, when, 
without further difficulty, he succeeded in reaching the more level 
land. 

Disappointed in finding a pass through the mountains at this 
point, the party altered the bearing of their route, and at last they 
came upon the remains of a recent encampment of Indians. Follow- 
ing the trail of these Indians, they entered a valley similar to that 
which they had just explored, and terminating in a path over the 
mountains. Mr Townsend thus describes their toilsome march 
across these heights. ‘The commencement of the alpine path was, 
however, far better than we had expected, and we entertained the 
hope that the passage could be made without difficulty or much toil; - 
but the farther we progressed, the more laborious the travelling 
became. Sometimes we mounted steep banks of intermingled flinty 
rock and friable slate, where our horses could scarcely obtain a foot- 
ing, frequently sliding down several feet on the loose broken stones. 
Again we passed along the extreme verge of tremendous precipices 
at a giddy height, where at almost every step the stones and earth 
would roll from under our horses’ feet, and we could hear them strike 
with a dull leaden sound on the craggy rocks below. The whole 
journey to-day, from the time we arrived at the heights until we had 
crossed the mountain, has been a most fearful one. For myself, I 
might have diminished the danger very considerably by adopting 
the plan pursued by the rest of the company, that of walking and 
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leading my horse over the most dangerous places; but I have been 
suffering for several days with a lame foot, and am wholly incapable 
of such exertion. I soon discovered that an attempt to guide my 
horse over the most rugged and steepest ranges was worse than 
useless, so I dropped the rein upon the animal’s neck, and allowed 
him to take his own course, closing my eyes and keeping as quiet 
as possible in the saddle. But I could not forbear starting occa- 
sionally when the feet of my horse would slip on a stone, and one 
side of him would slide rapidly towards the edge of the precipice; 
but I always recovered myself by a desperate effort, and it was 
fortunate for me that I did so.’ 

The party continued its march for several days through this rugged 
and inhospitable region, coming into occasional contact with parties 
of the Snake Indians, and subsisting on the kamas, a kind of root 
resembling the potato, which is found in the prairie; on cherries, 
berries, and small fruit, which they found growing on bushes; and 
also on an occasional chance prize of animal food. ‘ At about day- 
light on the morning of the 20th,’ says Mr Townsend, ‘ having charge 
of the last guard of the night, I observed a beautiful sleek little colt, 
of about four months old, trot into the camp, whinnying with great 
apparent pleasure, and dancing and curveting gaily amongst our 
sober and sedate band. I had no doubt that he had strayed from 
Indians, who were probably in the neighbourhood ; but as here every 
animal that comes near us is fair game, and as we were hungry, not 
having eaten anything of consequence since yesterday morning, I 
thought the little stranger would make a good breakfast for us. 
Concluding, however, that it would be best to act advisedly in the 
matter, I put my head into Captain Wyeth’s tent, and telling him 
the news, made the proposition which had occurred to me. The 
captain’s reply was encouraging enough—“ Down with him, if you 
please, Mr Townsend; and let us have him for breakfast.” Accord- 
ingly, in five minutes afterwards a bullet sealed the fate of the unfor- 
tunate visitor, and my men were set to work, making fires and 
rummaging out the long-neglected stew-pans, while I engaged myself 
in flaying the little animal, and cutting up his body in readiness for 
the pots. 

‘When the camp was aroused about an hour after, the savoury 
steam of the cookery was rising and saluting the nostrils of our 
hungry people with its fragrance, who, rubbing their hands with 
delight, sat themselves down upon the ground, waiting with what 
patience they might for the unexpected repast which was preparing 
for them. It was to me almost equal to a good breakfast to witness 
the pleasure and satisfaction which I had been the means of diffus- 
ing through the camp. ‘The repast was ready at length, and we did 
full justice to it; every man ate until he was filled, and all pro- 
nounced it one of the most delicious meals they had ever assisted 
in demolishing. - When our breakfast was concluded, but little of 
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the colt remained; that little was, however, carefully packed up 
and deposited on one of the horses, to furnish at least a portion of 
another meal.’ 

In the afternoon of the same day, after a long march, they pro- 
cured three small salmon from some Indians who were fishing on 
the Mallade River ; and these, cooked aleng with a grouse, a beaver, 
and the remains of the pony, made a very savoury mess. ‘While 
we were eating, we were visited by a Snake chief, a large and 
powerful man, of a peculiarly dignified aspect and manner. He was 
naked, with the exception of a small blanket which covered his 
shoulders, and descended to the middle of the back, being fastened 
around the neck with a silver skewer. As it was pudding-time with 
us, our visitor was of course invited to sit down and cat; and he, 
nothing loath, deposited himself at once upon the ground, and made 
a remarkably vigorous assault upon the mixed contents of the dish. 
He had not eaten long, however, before we perceived a sudden and 
inexplicable change in his countenance, which was instantly followed 
by a violent ejectment of a huge mouthful of our luxurious fare. 
The man rose slowly and with great dignity to his feet, and_pro- 
nouncing the single word shekum (horse), in a tone of mingled anger 
and disgust, stalked rapidly out of the camp, not even wishing us 
a good-evening. It struck me as a singular instance of accuracy 
and discrimination in the organs of taste. We had been eating of 
the multifarious compound without being able to recognise by the 
taste a single ingredient which it contained; a stranger came 
amongst us, who did not know, when he commenced eating, that 
the dish was formed of more than one item, and yet in less than 
five minutes he discovered one of the very least of its component 
parts.’ 

The neighbourhood of these Snake Indians was not very agree- 
able to our travellers for many reasons. Mr Townsend paid a visit 
to their camp, and the description he gives of it does not lead one 
to conceive a high idea of savage life. ‘Early in the morning, he 
says, ‘I strolled into the Snake camp. It consists of about thirty 
lodges or wigwams, formed generally of branches of trees tied 
together in a conic summit, and covered with buffalo, deer, or ell 
skins. Men and little children were lolling about the ground all 
around the wigwams, together with a heterogeneous assemblage of 
dogs, cats, some tamed prairie wolves, and other varmints, ‘The 
dogs growled and snapped when I approached, the wolves cowered 
and looked cross, and the cats ran away and hid themselves in dark 
corners. They had not been accustomed to the face of a white man, 
and all the quadrupeds seemed to regard me as some monstrous 
production, more to be feared than loved or courted. This dislike, 
however, did not appear to extend to the bipeds, for many of every 
age and sex gathered around me, and seemed to be examining me 
critically in all directions. The men looked complacently at me ; 
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the women, the dear creatures, smiled upon me; and the little 
naked pot-bellied children crawled around my feet, examining the 
fashion of my hard shoes, and playing with the long fringes of my 
leathern inexpressibles. But I scarcely know how to commence a 
description of the camp, or to frame a sentence which will give an 
adequate idea of the extreme filth and horrific nastiness of the 
whole vicinity. 

‘Immediately as I entered the village, my olfactories were assailed 
by the most vile and mephitic odours, which I found to proceed 
chiefly from great piles of salmon entrails and garbage, which were 
lying festering and rotting in the sun around the very doors of the 
habitations. Fish, recent and half-dried, were scattered all over 
the ground under the feet of the dogs, wolves, and children; and 
others which had been split, were hanging on rude platforms erected 
within the precincts of the camp. Some of the women were making 
their breakfast of the great red salmon eggs as large as peas, and 
using a wooden spoon to convey them to their mouths. Occa- 
sionally, also, by way of varying the repast, they would take a huge 
pinch of a drying fish which was lying on the ground near them. 
Many of the children were similarly employed, and the little imps 
would also have hard contests with the dogs for a favourite morsel, 
the former roaring and blubbering, the latter yelping and snarling, 
and both rolling over and over together upon the savoury soil. 
The whole economy of the lodges, and the inside and outside 
appearance, was of a piece with everything else about them—filthy 
beyond description ; the very skins which covered the wigwams 
were black and stiff with rancid salmon fat, and the dresses (if 
dresses they may be called) of the women were of the same colour 
and consistence from the same cause. These dresses are little 
square pieces of deer-skin, fastened with a thong around the loins, 
and reaching about half-way to the knees; the rest of the person 
is entirely naked. Some of the women had little children clinging 
like bull-frogs to their backs, without being fastened, and in that 
situation extracting their lactiferous sustenance from the breast, 
which was thrown over the shoulders. It is almost needless to say 
that I did not remain long in the Snake camp; for although I had 
been a considerable time estranged from the abodes of luxury, and 
had become somewhat accustomed to at least a partial assimilation 
to a state of nature, yet I was not prepared for what I saw here. 
I never had fancied anything so utterly abominable, and was glad 
to escape to a purer and more wholesome atmosphere.’ 

The party again toiled on, every day’s march bringing them sen- 
sibly nearer the end of their journey. On the 2d of September they 
reached the Utalla River, and here Captain Wyeth and two men left 
them to go on to the Walla-Walla fort, a little way distant. Now 
that our travellers were to enter once more into civilised society, 
they began to feel a little anxiety about their toilet; and Mr 
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Townsend’s description of the preparations they made on the occa- 
sion is rather amusing. ‘ As we were approaching so near the abode 
of those in whose eyes we wished to appear like fellow-Christians, we 
concluded that there would be a propriety in attempting to remove 
at least one of the heathenish badges which we had worn throughout 
the journey; so Mr Nuttall’s razor was fished out from its hiding- 
place in the bottom of his trunk, and in a few minutes our encum- 
bered chins lost their long-cherished ornaments ; we performed our 
ablutions in the river, arrayed ourselves in clean linen, trimmed our 
long hair, and then arranged our toilet before a mirror with great 
self-complacence and satisfaction. I admired my own appearance 
considerably (and this is probably an acknowledgment that few 
would make), but I could not refrain from laughing at the strange 
party-coloured appearance of my physiognomy, the lower portion 
being fair like a woman’s, and the upper brown and swarthy as an 
Indian.’ 


ARRIVAL AT THE COLUMBIA. 


¢ About noon of the 3d of September,’ continues our traveller, ‘we 
struck the Walla-Walla river, a pretty stream of fifty or sixty yards 
in width, fringed with tall willows, and containing a number of 
salmon, which we can see frequently leaping from the water. The 
pasture here being good, we allowed our horses an hour’s rest to 
feed, and then travelled over the plain until near dark, when, on 
ascending a sandy hill, the noble Columbia burst upon our view. I 
could scarcely repress a loud exclamation of delight and pleasure as 
I gazed upon the magnificent river flowing silently and majestically 
on, and reflected that I had actually crossed the vast American con- 
tinent, and now stood upon a stream that poured its waters directly 
into the Pacific. This, then, was the great Oregon, the first appear- 
ance of which gave Lewis and Clark so many emotions of joy and 
pleasure, and on this stream our indefatigable countrymen wintered 
after the toils and privations of a long and protracted journey 
through the wilderness. My reverie was suddenly interrupted by 
one of the men exclaiming from his position in advance: “ There is 
the fort.” We had in truth approached very near without being 
conscious of it. There stood the fort on the bank of the river ; 
horses and horned cattle were roaming about the vicinity, and on 
the borders of the little Walla-Walla we recognised the white tent 
of our long-lost missionaries. These we soon joined, and were met 
and received by them like brethren. Mr Nuttall and myself were 
invited to sup with them upon a dish of stewed hares which they 
had just prepared, and it is almost needless to say that we did full 
justice to the good men’s cookery. They told us that they had 
travelled comfortably from Fort Hall without any unusual fatigue, 
and, like ourselves, had no particularly stirring adventures. Their 
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route, although somewhat longer, was a much less toilsome and 
difficult one, and they suffered but little for want of food, being well 
provided with dried buffalo-meat, which had been prepared near 
Fort Hall. 

At Walla-Walla, the party broke up into sections, some intending 
to reach Fort Vancouver in one way, some in another. The mission- 
aries had engaged a large barge to convey them from Walla-Walla 
directly to Vancouver, down the Columbia River, and Mr Townsend 
and Mr Nuttall were anxious to go along with them; but as the 
barge could not contain so many, they were obliged to travel on 
horseback to a point about eighty miles farther down the river, 
where Captain Wyeth engaged to wait for them and procure canoes 
to-convey them to Vancouver. In the course of their land journey 
down the banks of the river, they passed a village of the Walla- 
Walla Indians, a tribe so remarkable for their honesty and moral 
deportment, that their conduct and habits amidst great privations 
shine in comparison with those of Christian communities. The 
river in this part is described as about three-quarters of a mile wide 
—a clear, deep, and rapid stream. 

Having reached the appointed spot on the roth of September, the 
travellers found the captain waiting with three canoes, each provided 
with an Indian helmsman; and on the 11th they embarked and 
commenced their voyage down stream. They had hardly set sail, 
however, when the wind ‘ rose to a heavy gale, and the waves ran to 
a prodigious height. At one moment our frail bark danced upon 
the crest of a wave, and at the next fell with a surge into the trough 
of the sea; and as we looked at the swell before us, it seemed that 
in an instant we must inevitably be engulfed. At such times the 
canoe ahead of us was entirely hidden from view, but she was 
observed to rise again like the sea-gull, and hurry on into the same 
danger. The Indian in my canoe soon became completely fright- 
ened: he frequently hid his face with his hands, and sang in a low 
melancholy voice a prayer which we had often heard from his people 
while at their evening devotions. As our dangers were every 
moment increasing, the man became at length absolutely childish, 
and with all our persuasion and threats we could not induce him to 
lay his paddle into the water. We were all soon compelled to put 
in-shore, which we did without sustaining any damage; the boats 
were hauled up high and dry, and we concluded to remain in our 
quarters until to-morrow, or until there was a cessation of the wind. 
In about an hour it lulled a little, and Captain Wyeth ordered the 
boats to be again launched, in the hope of being able to weather a 
point about five miles below before the gale again commenced, 
‘where we could lie by until it should be safe to proceed. The calm 
proved, as some of us had suspected, a treacherous one: in a very 
few minutes after we got under way, we were contending with the 


same difficulties as before, and again our cowardly helmsman laid 
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by his paddle and began mumbling his prayer. It was too irritating 
to be borne. Our canoe had swung round broadside to the surge, 
and was shipping gallons of water at every dash. 

‘At this time it was absolutely necessary that every man on board 
should exert himself to the utmost to head up the canoe and make 
the shore as soon as possible. Our Indian, however, still sat with 
his eyes covered, the most abject and contemptible looking thing I, 
ever saw. We took him by the shoulders and threatened to throw 
him overboard if he did not immediately lend his assistance : we 
might as well have spoken to a stone. He was finally aroused, how- 
ever, by our presenting a loaded gun at his breast. He dashed the 
muzzle away, seized his paddle again, and worked with a kind of 
desperate and wild energy until he sank back in the canoe completely 
exhausted. In the meantime the boat had become half-full of 
water, shipping a part of every surf that struck her; and as we 
gained the shallows, every man sprang overboard, breast deep, and 
began hauling the canoe to shore. This was even a more difficult 
task than that of propelling her with the oars ; the water still broke 
over her, and the bottom was a deep kind of quicksand, in which we 
sank almost to the knees at every step, the surf at the same time 
dashing against us with such violence as to throw us repeatedly upon 
our faces. We at length reached the shore, and hauled the canoe 
up out of reach of the breakers. She was then unloaded as soon as 
possible, and turned bottom upwards. The goods had suffered con- 
siderably by the wetting; they were all unbaled, and dried by a 
large fire which we built on the shore.’ 

For two or three days they were tossed about on the river, now 
attempting to make way, now forced to land again, and always 
drenched to the skin. The missionaries and their party, too, who 
had set out in the barge from Walla-Walla, were in no better plight. 
On the 14th the three canoes were again loaded, and again made 
the attempt to proceed ; but in a short while one of them was stove, 
and another greatly damaged, so that they had to be unloaded and 
drawn out of the water. An effort was now made to procure one or 
two canoes with a pilot from an Indian village five miles below. 
This proved a hazardous and fatiguing journey, but was rewarded 
by getting one canoe and several Indians to assist in the navigation. 
With this reinforcement, and with the boats mended, the party again 
attempted the descent of the river. The voyage this time was more 
fortunate, and next day they all arrived at the fort, which was the 
end of their journey across the wilderness. The time occupied in 
this dangerous expedition had been six months and three days. 
Unharmed by fatigue or accident, with a constitution strengthened 
by healthful exercise, and a mind buoyant with the novelty of the’ 
scenes they had passed through, the travellers felt sincerely thankful 
to that kind and overruling Providence which had watched over and 
protected them. 
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At Fort Vancouver, Mr Townsend left the trading part of the 
expedition, and procured a passage on board an American vessel, 
which carried him to the Sandwich Islands, and there he passed 
the winter months. He afterwards returned to the Columbia and 
its environs among the Rocky Mountains, to pursue his scientific 
researches ; and his purpose being at length fulfilled, he returned 
by sea, touching at Valparaiso on the South American coast, and 
reached home after an absence of three years. ; 

It is gratifying to learn that the researches of the two naturalists 
were eminently successful. Besides procuring specimens of many 
rare animals, Mr Townsend discovered, in the course of his expe- 
dition, about fifty-four new species, sixteen of which were quadrupeds, 
and twenty-eight birds. Mr Nuttall also made many important 
additions to botanical science. 


THE OREGON COUNTRY. 


This name, at the date of the preceding narrative, embraced that 
region of the Pacific slopes of the Rocky Mountains lying between 
the parallels of 42° and 54° N. latitude. The greater part of it is 
occupied by the basin of the Columbia or Oregon River, and hence 
the name. It is a disputed point whether the Oregon coast was 
first discovered by Spanish or by English mariners ; and in 1790, 
the two governments agreed by convention to relinquish the right 
of exclusive possession. In 1792, a Captain Gray from Boston 
entered the estuary of the Columbia, naming the river after his ship; 
and a few months later, Lieutenant Broughton of the British navy 
actually sailed up the river for 100 miles, and formally took possession 
of the country in the name of his sovereign George III. The report 
given by Captain Gray of a mighty river flowing into the Pacific, 
led to the United States government sending an exploring expedi- 
tion, under the command of Captains Lewis and Clark, who crossed 
the Rocky Mountains and explored the valley of the Columbia in 
1804-5. In this last year, the North-west Company—an association 
of Canadian fur-traders, started in rivalry of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and afterwards (1821) amalgamated with it—after pushing 
their posts to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, crossed that range, 
and established stations on the head-waters of the Columbia and 
the Fraser rivers. They were speedily followed by the trappers and 
traders of United States fur-companies ; and in 1811, John Jacob 
Astor, the chief member of one of those companies, established a 
trading-post at the mouth of the Columbia, and called it Astoria. 
This forms the title of a work by Washington Irving, in which he 
gives an account of a visit he made to this region, and describes 
the wild exciting life of the fur-traders. This station was sold to 
the British North-west Company in 1814, to prevent its being taken 
while the United States were at war with England. Shortly after 
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this, the United States set up a claim to the exclusive possession of 
the country, founded on priority of discovery, which claim they 
sought to strengthen by a treaty with Spain, in which Spain ceded 
to the States her rights of possession in Oregon. Great Britain 
resisted the claim, and the matter was for a time staved off by a 
temporary treaty of joint occupation. At last the United States 
government gave notice of the termination of this agreement, and 
the dispute threatened to become serious, when the question was 
compromised by the Ashburton Treaty, as it is called, concluded 
in 1846, which gave to the United States the entire country up to the 
parallel of 49°, and the part to the north of that line to Great Britain. 
‘The Hudson’s Bay Company were allowed to retain their establish- 
ments in the part of Oregon assigned to the United States; but they 
have now retired, we believe, from all but two. 

The British portion of the region, called British Columbia, after 
being held for some time by the Hudson’s Bay Company, was, in 
1858, established as a crown colony. The large island of Vancouver, 
which is separated from the mainland only by a narrow channel, 
was also made into a colony; but in 1866, it was united under one 
government with British Columbia. The United States share of 
the country was governed for some time as a ‘territory ;’ but in 1859, 
the southern part of it, as far as the river Columbia, in 46° N. lat., 
was erected into a state; and the northern part, between the 
parallels of 46° and 49°, forms the Territory of Washington. 

The chief physical feature of the Oregon country is the Columbia, 
the only great river on the western side of the Rocky Mountains. 
It is formed of two main branches: the northern branch, which 
bears the name of the Columbia throughout, rises in British Columbia, 
in lat. 50° N., long. 116° W., and flows tortuously, but in the main in 
a south-west direction, to lat. 46°5 N., long. nearly 119° W., where 
it joins the other branch, called the Lewis or Snake River, which 
rises in lat. 43° N., long. 109° W., not far from the head-waters of 
the Missouri, and has a mainly north-west course of goo miles. The 
united waters flow south to the parallel of 46°, whence the course is 
almost due west to the Pacific. The length from the mouth to the 
source of either branch is estimated at 1000 to 1200 miles. Although 
by far the greater part of the course of the Columbia is within the 
United States, the navigation is, by treaty, equally open to the British 
and the Americans. It is not, however, of much importance in that 
respect. The entrance is made difficult by a surf-beaten bar; and 
although vessels of 200 or 300 tons can ascend as far as the tide— 
about 130 miles—the navigation is there arrested by a series of falls 
and rapids ; and above this no kind of vessel can navigate more 
than twenty or thirty miles together. A range of mountains, called 
the Cascade range, running from north to south parallel to the coast, 
divides the state of Oregon and the Washington Territory into two 
unequal parts, This range is a continuation of the Sierra Nevada 
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of California, and rises in some of its summits to 10,000—12,000 feet. 
The country between the mountains and the coast, which is on an 
average 100 miles wide, has a good soil, with a luxuriant vegetation, 
the uplands being covered with magnificent timber ; the climate is 
mild, moist, and equable. East of the Cascade range the soil is mostly 
arid, the vegetation scanty, and extremes of heat and cold are expe- 
rienced. The mineral wealth is said to be considerable; but the 
finds of gold cannot compete with those of California and British 
Columbia. 

The gold of this colony forms as yet its chief attraction. It was 
first discovered in 1856 on the upper course of the Columbia; but 
the richest diggings which rival those of California are on the Fraser 
River and its tributaries. In 1861, the yield of gold was estimated 
at upwards of one and a half millions sterling. The Fraser River 
flows from north to south through the middle of the colony. The 
climate is, on the whole, cold and exceedingly variable. Winter 
lasts from September till May, the temperature being o‘ten below 
zero; even in summer the thermometer has been found to range 
‘from 31° to 85°, and again from 85° to 40°, within twenty-four hours. 
‘The rivers of the colony, as-well as the Columbia and its tributaries, 
abound in salmon, of which there are said to be a dozen species. 

The population of the Oregon country is yet a mere handful. In 
1863, British Columbia numbered 63,671, of whom 50,000 were 
natives. Washington Territory and Oregon state may have by this 
time a united population of 80,000 or 100,000 whites, with perhaps 
half as many natives. But the region; although thus sparsely occu- 
pied, is capable of becoming the seat of a great state. 
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Me 


H\NE morning in the month of November, the Count 
| Stanilaus de Lemberg, who had been lying awake half 

| the night, began to observe the outline of his window 

faintly glimmering with the new day. His bedstead 
PaeeweieH} being unencumbered with curtains, he was enabled to 
watch the progress of the dawn, as it gradually revealed to him the 
objects in his room. It reminded him once more that his sleeping- 
apartment was not furnished in that sumptuous style which a noble- 
man’s bed-chamber is expected to display. His eye passed slowly 
round the walls, meeting nothing in the circuit of its wanderings but 
a guitar with one string broken and hanging down, a row of wooden 
pipes, fantastically carved, and a slouched felt hat. His floor was 
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paved with octagon-shaped tiles, and was without an inch of carpet = 
his sole furniture, besides the bed, consisted of a round table, a 
chair, a washing-stand, a trunk, and a board upon tressels, serving 
for a work-bench, near the window. Finding nothing very cheerful 
in the contemplation of these things, Count Stanilaus de Lemberg: 
leaped out of bed, and began to dress himself. 

It was very cold, and the morning was slightly misty. The water 
in his jug was frozen, and his breath had congealed in feathery lines 
upon the window-pane. His teeth chattered, and his clothes were 
still damp with walking in the rain on the night before. He opened 
the door of the German stove, which stood out in the room, with a. 
long tin pipe communicating with the chimney by a hole in the 
wind-board, ‘The porter’s wife has omitted to lay my fire ready for 
lighting, thought he; but going to the closet to fetch some fagots, 
he discovered that the woman was not to blame. His stock of wood 
was exhausted, and no doubt she had refrained, from motives of 
delicacy, from reminding him of that fact. ‘Yes, yes—of course,’ 
he muttered to himself, ‘she knows 1 must be aware of it, and 
expects me to speak first.’ 

Of course Count Stanilaus de Lemberg rang for her immediately, 
and handed her a purse, with instructions to replenish his store of 
fuel, as a nobleman might be expected to do. No: he merely closed 
the door of his stove again, and sat himself down upon the edge of 
his bed to reflect. 

He had a great mind to go out for awhile. From his lodging in 
that abode of decayed gentility, the Quartier St-Germain, to the 
Luxembourg, was but five minutes’ walk; thence to the Pont des. 
Arts, ten minutes; and then he might cross the river, and make a 
long circuit by the quays ; and so home again. He decided upon 
every street that he would pass through, settling the route before- 
hand, as in the programme of a royal journey. ‘The exercise,’ he 
argued, ‘will warm me, and I can work here for an hour or two 
afterwards without feeling cold again? The excellence of the idea 
was obvious ; but he did not go. 

Underneath his window, in the square courtyard of the old dilapi- 
dated mansion in which he occupied a single room on the fourth 
floor, he could hear the porter’s son singing some ditty in an unintel- 
ligible provincial dialect, and chopping wood for some of the lodgers. 
The Polish nobleman was tempted to forget his high birth—of 
which, indeed, there was very little to remind him—and to go down 
stairs, and offer to help him in his work. He thought of Peter the 
Great, and the anecdotes of his humility; and though he had little 
reverence for the memory of that monarch, he felt that his example 
would serve as a warrant for the act he contemplated. What could 
warm one better than half an hours hard manual labour? How 
lustily the lad sang! He did not trouble himself with these sickly 
scruples. His health was good, and he could earn a living ; what 
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more did he want? The young count resolved to go down, and 
converse with him, in the manner of the Russian monarch. ‘ Some- 
thing may be learned, thought he, ‘ from every man who has 
respected his own individuality, and is really an independent being.’ 
Nothing could be more sensible than such a determination ; but he 
did not go. 

Upon reflection, it seemed to him more advisable to go on with 
the work he had been meditating for a fortnight. This was a little 
model, in red wax, of a design for a silver chalice—for the count 
had a taste for art; and upon an acquaintance with the works of 
artists in Paris, which were said to have brought their designers 


of Paris had got through a considerable portion of its labour for 
that day, and still Count Stanilaus de Lemberg was idling about 
his room. He had long ago settled in his mind, that independent 
labour was honourable to all conditions of men; that a penniless 
nobleman must starve, beg, or work ; that of these three resources, 
the last was the most creditable. But his tools remained untouched ; 
and his idea was still floating impalpable in the air. He was 
thinking of Benvenuto Cellini, Donatello, Brunelleschi, Ghiberti, 
Jean of Bologna—of the glories of their works, and the stories of 
their lives. In this alone he had found more employment than he 


on; but he was incorrigible. The sense of having wasted much 
time compelled him to waste more ; for how, with these regrets 


the necessities of daily life, the hardships that he had already suffered, 
all weighed upon him when he took up his tools to work. “He knew 
nothing beautiful could come of a dull, despondent mood; and he 


enormous pipes, and smoke and dream, and lay out plans for future 
action, never to be realised—nursing himself with a fanciful pros- 
perity, which only left him more despondent when the humour was 
past, and his miserable situation began to dawn upon him again. 
‘Not to-day,’ said he to himself; ‘it is of no use. The sailor 
must wait for the wind; and so must I wait for the spirit that is to 
waft me onwards till there comes another calm,’ 
He took his breakfast of bread, with a small glass of cheap wine, 
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sand reached his slouched hat from the wall. Then having put on 
his greatcoat, and buttoned it closely over the breast, he lingered a 
little while longer examining his tools, and finally he went out, 
shutting the door of his room. 

Before he crossed the yard, he stepped into the lodge of the 
porter’s wife, to deposit his key, as the lodgers were accustomed to 
«do, Madame Benoit was there. Whenever the count entered the 
lodge, she looked at him with such an air of pity and solicitude that 
he dreaded meeting her. It was very embarrassing. He was afraid 
that she suspected his poverty; though he hoped not. Poor count! 
Everybody knew it very well. 

‘Good-morning, sir, said she. 

‘Good-morning,’, replied Stanilaus, dropping his eyes, and shrink- 
ing towards the door. He was afraid she was going to speak about 
the wood. 

‘Is there anything you want to-day?’ she asked. ‘My boy has 
very little to do now, and will go anywhere you please.’ 

‘No—thank you: nothing.’ 

‘Let me see,’ said she, ‘there was something I was going to 
mention. What was it?’ The young nobleman blushed deeply. 
He felt sure she was going to speak about the wood. He was in 
agony. .‘Ah, well! I shall think of it another day,’ said she. A 
dJoad was taken off his heart. He did not wait another moment. 
*Poor child !’ exclaimed Madame Benoit, as soon as his back was 
‘turned, ‘he knew I meant the wood. He must be suffering more 
than he lets the world see.’ 


12 


The misery of Stanilaus had indeed that day reached a point to 
which it had never yet arrived. So long as he had felt no actual 
want, he had sustained himself with hopes of better days ; that very 
morning, as we have seen, he had been thinking of the great artists 
“of old times instead of his own troubles. But when the sharp air of 
a wintry day had begun to give him an appetite, and he found him- 
self for the first time to be hungry and penniless, all the gravity of 
his situation became painfully manifest. The sun came out feebly 
in the middle of the day, as he was approaching the gardens of the 
Tuileries. He saw fashionably dressed loungers through the railing 
walking to and fro there, chatting, exchanging bows of recognition— 
all looking cheerful. He had not a friend in the whole city. A 
refugee, he had at first resided in England, whence he had come to 
Paris with the idea of exercising his talents there, in order to support 
himself. He felt as if the people who passed him by without a 
glance were purposely shunning him. As he arrived at the entrance 
to the gardens, he saw the gate-keeper stop a man in a blouse, 
and refuse him admission, on the ground of his workman’s dress. 
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Stanilaus involuntarily glanced at the breast of his greatcoat, and 
saw that it was minus a button, in a spot so conspicuous that it 
was sure to strike the eye of the gate-keeper at once. His hat was 
shabby, and he had only one glove. An exaggerated fear of the 
gate-keeper took possession of his mind. He felt as certain that he 
would be refused admittance, like the man in the blouse, as of his: 
own existence. Such a humiliation would be unendurable: the 
bare possibility of it was more than he would risk. He immediately 
abandoned the purpose that had brought him so far, and turned up 
one of the side-streets towards the Boulevards. 

He lingered about there, looking in the shop-windows, and wander- 
ing in the brilliant passages, till it grew dusk, and the mist gathered 
again, accompanied by a fine rain that penetrated his worn greatcoat. 
The mud oozed through the thin soles of his boots: he was wretched. 
The sight of the people waiting in a long line at the doors of the 
theatres, all intent upon pleasure, irritated him. He passed the 
house of a celebrated general of the French army, who had evinced. 
much sympathy for the misfortunes of his country. Stanilaus knew 
that many of his countrymen had stooped to receive alms of him ; 
and, dreading lest his poverty should at last drive him to such a. 
resource, he made a vow that he would never humiliate himself as 
they had done. He crossed a bridge over the Seine, and lingered 
awhile looking into its dark current. By its side he traced the usky 
outline of a low building. It was the Morgue, where the bodies of 
persons found dead are exhibited, that their friends may identify 
them. Stanilaus shuddered for a moment, and then thought with 
bitterness of how long he might lie there before any one came who. 
knew him. Very weary and faint, he returned, and found, to his 
great relief, that the porter’s wife was not in the lodge. He took his 
key down from its hook, and stole up stairs. That night he ate a 
stale loaf he had left on his table, drained his wine-bottle, and 
smoked the small remainder of his stock of tobacco. But he could 
not forget his troubles even in sleep. 

The next day passed pretty much in the same way. He had raked 
out from his trunk a design for a time-piece, which he had modelled 
some time before. It was not exactly equal to his present taste; but 
he resolved to call upon a jeweller with it, and solicit employment. 
The jeweller looked at the model, said it was very pretty, and offered 
to intrust him with some silver-work to be chased, if he could give 
him a guarantee for its return. Stanilaus could give no guarantee 
that was satisfactory. The jeweller inquired if he was known to any 
one in Paris to whom he could refer. Stanilaus knew no one; but 
he gave his name and address: ‘Count Stanilaus de Lemberg, 
Impasse des Rats, No. 2.” The jeweller looked suspiciously at him. 
He had only lately been cheated by an impostor, who had repre- 
sented himself to be a foreign count; he hinted to him his suspicions, 
and Stanilaus left the shop angrily. 
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' That night he was desolate indeed. He had exhausted everything, 

vand had fasted the whole day. It was dark when he returned. 
Madame Benoit was in the porter’s lodge this time; she gave him 
his key without saying anything, but her look of compassion was 
more humiliating to him than ever. He stole up to his room as if 
he had done some degrading action, and flung himself upon a chair, 
covering his face with his hands. Nearly an hour after, he arose 
and lighted his candle. It was burned down to within a couple of 
inches of the socket. ‘It will serve me for to-night,’ said he, with a 
sad smile. 

Close to his fireplace he found a basket of charcoal, which kind 
Madame Benoit had placed there for his fire. It was cheaper than 
wood, and she reasoned that he might be able to pay for that, and 
that if he did not, it would be no great loss. Poor Stanilaus was in 
too bitter a mood to take heart from this proof of a stranger’s good- 
ness. The circumstance seemed to him to have a strange signifi- 
cance, in connection with his previous thoughts. A superstitious 
awe crept upon him, as he knelt down and discovered its contents. 
He sat down again, and meditated with his face between his hands, 
till, looking up, he found the candle burned so low that it could not 
last long. Starting from his chair, he took a book from the mantel- 
piece, and scribbled some words inside the cover, laying it after- 
wards upon the table, with a weight upon its leaves to keep it open. 
Some noise upon the stairs startled him ; he went to the door, but 
the place was still again. He trod about the floor cautiously, as if 
afraid for some reason that he should be heard moving about there, 
and excite curiosity. Then he took off the cover of the bed, and laid 
it along the space at the bottom of the door. The sides of the door 
were listed, but he locked it, and taking out the key, stuffed the key- 
hole with his glove. His hand trembled as he held it on the lock. 
He glanced at the window; the shutters were fastened close. 

Now he recollected another door at the bottom of his room. This 
door had always been fastened since he had lived there. It com- 
municated with other rooms, but these had a separate entrance from 
the stairs, and the walls of the houses in Paris are built so solidly 
that he rarely heard any one there. He looked through the keyhole; 
the place was quite dark. Taking a handkerchief in his hand, he 
closed this also, and laid some clothes along the floor, as with the 
other. His step faltered as he returned to the middle of the room ; 
he looked wildly around the walls, as if to make sure that there was 
no other aperture. A convulsive movement shook his whole body ; 
his fists tightened involuntarily, till his knuckles became white. 
Some struggle had passed through his mind, but it was over now. 

Calmly and deliberately he opened the door of his stove, and took 
out a little iron cylinder, bored with holes to admit the air. This he 
filled with pieces of charcoal from the basket, and set it on his table. 


The wick of the candle had just fallen down into the liquid grease, 
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and was flickering there, ready to expire. With a steady hand, 
Stanilaus lighted a match before the flame was gone, and applied it 
to the charcoal through one of the lower holes of the cylinder. Ina 
few minutes the charcoal ignited. Stanilaus brought his mouth near 
the aperture, and blew it with his breath; the charcoal crackled, 
and a thin blue flame came through the holes of the opposite side 
with a rustling noise. Presently the candle dropped out, the blue 
flame vanished, and the fire began to burn clear. But Stanilaus 
continued to blow it, till the red glare shone upon his haggard 
countenance, and upon the panels of the walls. 


III. 


A few moments after Count Stanilaus had parted with Madame 
Benoit to go up into his room, there arrived at the porters door 
another lodger to ask fora key. It was a young woman, of perhaps 
thirty years.of age, somewhat slim, and looking tall in the high clogs 
which she wore to protect herself from the mud of the streets. Her 
dress was plain, but not without some of the taste of the Frenchwoman, 
though perhaps a little behind the fashions of the day. She was a 
brunette, with black eyes, an olive skin, and small ringlets of jet 
black hair. She folded a large umbrella at the door of the porter’s 
lodge, and set it carefully against the wall, with the ferrule in an 
earthen pan that stood there, to let the rain drain off. Her clogs she 
shuffled off beside the door-step. 

‘ Mademoiselle Beatrice,’ said Madame Benoit from the interior of 
the lodge; ‘I knew it was you. You are always so punctual.’ 

‘You see,’ said Beatrice, ‘I have regular habits, I always leave 
my sister, the Baroness de Lonzac, in the Rue du Faubourg St- 
Honoré, as the clock strikes nine.’ 

‘ Ay, said Madame Benoit, with a shrug of the shoulders, ‘quite 
late enough for a young woman to work.’ 

“I am not compelled to stay even till that hour, Madame Benoit, 
replied Beatrice haughtily. ‘Iam nota slave, thank Heaven! But 
I am, as it were, at home there; and if I can do a little useful 
needle-work, I am glad to do it. I might live there altogether, if I 
pleased, but one likes to have a home to one’s self.’ 

‘Just what I feel,’ replied Madame Benoit, who was always eager 
to applaud a trite or hackneyed sentiment. 

‘Independence is a great thing,’ continued Beatrice. ‘ My sister 
is a good creature, and my niece Julie and I don’t quarrel very often ; 
but, after all, I should be nothing but the poor relation, if I had not 
a little pride.’ 

‘It is very necessary,’ said Madame Benoit. ‘And yet,’ she con- 
tinued, as if she suddenly recollected an exception to her maxim, 
* one may have a foolish pride.’ - j 
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‘Very true,’ replied Beatrice carelessly, thinking that the porter’s 
wife referred only to some hypothetical case. 

‘I was thinking,’ she said, ‘of that poor gentleman in the next 
room to yours; he was here just now.’ 

‘Poor fellow!’ said Beatrice; ‘he looks such a boy, with his fair 
hair and light moustache.’ 

‘He has seen more of trouble than many an old man, I am sure,” 
replied Madame Benoit, shaking her head. 

‘I fancied so,’ interrupted Beatrice eagerly; for she had had the 
curiosity to peep through the keyhole now and then into her neigh- 
bour’s room. ‘I thought once or twice I heard him groan in the 
night.’ 

‘Very likely,’ said the porter’s wife. ‘To-night, he looked so pale 
and worn that my heart ached for him. I know he suffers in silence, 
and dreads lest any one should find it out. If it wasn’t for that 
stupid title, I believe he would find some friend to help him tilk 
better days come.’ 

‘Do you think he is really very poor?’ inquired Beatrice. 

‘I am sure of it. He has not a sou. Only the other day,’ she 
continued, shutting the door, and speaking in a lower tone, ‘he had 
not a single fagot in his closet. He must have been aware of it, for 
he would have been sure to complain of my not laying his fire this 
cold weather ; and he never said a word about it, though I hinted to 
him that there was something wanting? 

‘That is a bad sign,’ said Beatrice. 

‘The thought of it quite tormented me,’ said the porter’s wife. ‘I 
could not bear to think of his coming home weary, and perhaps 
hungry, to a cold and cheerless room. I bought him to-day a little 
charcoal. For three sous, he might burn a little fire every evening ; 
but I dare not hint it to him. I would be glad to help him, if he was 
not so proud.’ 

“Ah! it is a sad affair,’ said Beatrice, on the threshold; ‘ but what 
can one do?’ Beatrice unfurled her umbrella, and put on her clogs 
again to cross the yard, with all the deliberation and precision of a 
confirmed old maid. 

‘ Good-night, Madame Benoit,’ said she. 

‘ Good-night, child,’ replied the old woman affectionately. 

Beatrice mounted the stairs to her room, and felt at her side for 
the key of her door, which she usually carried hanging to her 
waistband with her scissors and other implements. She knew where 
to put her hand upon it in a moment; the door flew open, and she 
entered. 

The air felt damp, and she lighted her fire, and set her clogs ata 
moderate distance to dry. Her room was comfortably furnished, 
and everything was in its place. She had a miniature sleeping-room 
at the back, which was also remarkable for cleanliness and order. 
Little bags hung around.the walls there, with nails and pegs for 
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clothes, brushes, hand-brooms, &c.; and she had trunks and drawers 
in which innumerable articles were stored, any one of which she 
could go in and find in a moment in the dark. 

She had brought in her pocket some slips of newspaper, containing 
stories, which she meant to read before she went to bed, but she had 
a little work to finish first ; so she got out her housewifes, and wheel- 
ing her padded arm-chair up to the fire, set her candle beside her on 
the table. ‘An arm-chair is comfortable,’ said Beatrice, sinking into 
it with an exclamation of fatigue. 

She sat working very quietly, till the logs upon her fire were 
burned through, and glowing under a white ash. She was thinking 
of her neighbour in the adjoining room ; she distinguished his. foot- 
step walking about. ‘If that door would open, thought she, ‘I 
would go in and put a few things there for him in his absence. He 
would never suspect who had done it. Perhaps in his troubles he 
would never think about it, or fancy they came out of the clouds, in 
answer to his prayers.’ Shading the candle with her hand, to throw 
a shadow on the door, she could see a faint light gleaming through 
his keyhole. She knew by this that he had not gone to bed yet ; 
but the room had become very quiet. ‘I wonder what he is doing,’ 
thought she ; ‘writing, I daresay—putting down all his misfortunes 
in a diary, or writing a letter to some friends, if he has any. I 
would like to know.’ She rose and walked over to the door, to peep 
through the keyhole. ‘He would consider me curious indeed, if he 
saw me, thought she, as she stooped to bring her eye nearer. But 
the place was quite dark—so dark, that she fancied that something 
had got into the keyhole. She took her candle from her table, and 
looked in by the light ; to her surprise, she saw that something had 
been thrust into the aperture. Beatrice blushed, and hurried back to 
her chair ; she suspected that he knew of her having watched him 
before. ‘I saw the light there a moment ago,’ thought she. ‘He 
must have heard me, and determined to balk my curiosity.’ 

The thought of being detected in such an unfeminine proceeding, 
which she would never have ventured on but from the conviction 
that _no one could possibly know it but herself, agitated Beatrice so 
much that she could not go on with her work. She blamed herself 
severely for her imprudence ; she thought that she would never be 
2ble to meet the count upon the stairs again, without betraying by 
her manner that she knew of his discovery, and the means he had 
taken to protect himself from prying eyes. Suddenly, as she was 
looking into the gloomy embers of her fire, and musing on these 
things, she was struck with a faint, sickly smell of burning wood in 
the room. She fancied at first that the wind was blowing down her 
chimney, and beating back the fumes of her fire. She went to her 
windows, and drawing back the curtains, opened both of them to 
let in the fresh air, and make a current towards the chimney. The 
wind blew in freshly, carrying her curtains up to the ceiling and 
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dropping them again, and scattering her newspaper leaves about 
the floor; but the odour increased ; and now Beatrice discovered 
that it was strongest in the direction of the door of the count’s 
apartment. Instantly she recollected that Madame Benoit had 
placed some charcoal in his room. This, and what she had heard 
of his misery, explained to her in a moment the true meaning of his 
closing an aperture that might admit the air. Beatrice did not 
hesitate ; she flew at the door, and rapped violently on the panel— 
the room was quite silent—she turned the handle of the lock, and 
pushed against the door with all her strength, but without moving it. 
Grown desperate, she planted her feet against the angle, and flung 
her whole weight against it. The door yielded a little, and finally 
broke in, throwing her upon the floor with violence. A poisonous 
vapour poured from the room, so strong that she could scarcely 
stand upon the threshold. She staggered a moment; but the wind 
from her window, and the agitation of the curtains, increased by her 
opening another door, were clearing the place rapidly. She seized 
a water-jug, and rushing into Stanilaus’s room, flung its contents 
upon the little cylinder of charcoal, which was glowing from top to 
bottom. The count was sitting upon a chair, his face lying flat 
upon the table. She raised him, and sprinkled him with the water ; 
and having opened the window of his room, in a few moments the 
air had become quite pure. 

Stanilaus moaned: Beatrice was preparing to fetch a surgeon, 
but he was evidently reviving ; and she knew how his pride would 
be wounded, if he recovered and found that his attempt at self- 
destruction had been noised abroad. She determined to tend him 
herself, and, if possible, to keep the circumstance secret. 

Stanilaus moved his arm, and continued to moan now and then. 
She untied his neckcloth, and he opened his eyes, and closed them 
again, once or twice. He muttered something in a foreign language, 
which Beatrice could not understand. Once he opened his eyes 
wide, and stared at her ; but he seemed too languid to be surprised 
at her presence. At length he leaned forward, and burying his 
face = his hands, that rested on his knees, wept and sobbed like 
a child. 

“Come, said Beatrice, holding him by the arm, ‘lean upon me. 
You must lie down. You will be better by and by.’ Beatrice raised 
him up, and supported him as he tottered towards the bed, upon 
which he flung himself.. He continued to mutter there for some 
time, till at last he ceased, and began to breathe regularly. Taking 
up the light, Beatrice approached the bedside, and saw that he had 
fallen asleep. Her quick eye noted the nakedness of his room, and 
read the tale it told. On the table she discovered the book he had 
left there open, with its inscription, which she read as follows: ‘I 
am Count Stanilaus de Lemberg. I die by my own hands. Let all 


I possess in this room be sold to pay the rent I shall owe, and to 
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defray the expenses of my burial. I have no friends or relations 
who need be informed of my end. May God pardon me! I have 
suffered much !—STANILAUS.’ 

‘Poor creature |’ exclaimed Beatrice, as she finished reading with 
the tears trickling down her cheeks. 


IV. 


Beatrice sat up with her charge that night. She made him some 
broth in her room, and came in to work by his table till he should 
awake. Several hours after, she took up the candle again, and found 
his eyes open. ‘You are quite safe, and getting better,’ said she ; 
‘do not be alarmed.’ 

Stanilaus laid his hand upon the back of hers, and shuddered. 

‘Do you know me?’ 

‘Yes, yes; I know you, he replied faintly. ‘You are Made- 
moiselle* 

‘Beatrice, she suggested. She saw that he remembered her. 

‘God bless you !’ exclaimed Stanilaus with fervour. 

‘ Never let us speak of these sad things, said Beatrice. 

Stanilaus grasped her hand firmly, and smiled with an expression 
of gratitude. 

He took the soup she had prepared, and afterwards fell asleep 
again. Beatrice sent an excuse to her sister the baroness the next 
day, and resolved to stay by her charge till his recovery was com- 
plete. She set his room in order, for the confusion was an eyesore 
to her. In hanging up his coat, she discovered immediately the 
missing button, and remembered that she had one among some 
odds and ends in a drawer. She sewed it on, and repaired the 
button-holes and edges here and there. She thought Stanilaus was 
asleep ; but he was watching her. 

‘You are very good, said he. Beatrice coloured. 

‘I know you have no mother or sister to do such things,’ she 
replied. 

‘I had a sister once, said Stanilaus. 

€ And where is she?’ 

‘Dead.’ 

‘And your mother?’ 

‘Dead also. I have no relatives. My father died in Siberia, 
where the Russians sent him into exile. Iam the last of my family.’ 

‘Waat did they send him into exile for?’ inquired Beatrice. 

‘Because he loved his country.’ 

‘The monsters !’ exclaimed Beatrice, entering into the spirit of his 
narrative, like a child listening to a story read aloud. She began to 
feel a stronger interest in the unfortunate Pole. He told her the 
history of his life. It was simple. After his father’s death, the 


emperor of Russia had permitted young Stanilaus to return to 
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Poland, and study in the Gymnasium at Cracow. Here he made 
progress, and was installed as Professor of Fine Arts. But the 
young count was restless, and burning to avenge the murder of his 
father and the wrongs of his country. In the year 1833, he organised 
and headed a revolt of the students under him. The insurrection 
failed, and he escaped to England, whence he had come to France, 
in the hope of finding employment. 

‘What can you do?’ asked Beatrice. 

‘TI can design groups and figures, to be worked in silver or other 
metals, like the one you see half-finished there.’ 

‘But you can’t work them?’ said Beatrice. 

‘Not very well,’ replied the count. ‘My hand wants practice.’ 

‘We must see what can be done,’ said Beatrice. 

As soon as the count recovered, Beatrice advised him to make at 
once one or two groups, and leave the rest to her. Stanilaus set 
about them immediately ; but he would loiter a good deal preparing 
his tools, and softening the wax for the models. Sometimes, when 
he had half-finished one, he would be dissatisfied with it, and destroy 
it. Beatrice soon discovered his failing. Each night when she 
returned, she tapped at his room-door, and inquired what progress 
he had made. If he had been loitering great part of the day, he 
would generally begin to work hard before she came home, in order 
to have some result to shew. His deliverer became his taskmaster. 
He came into her room sometimes to work there; but one day, 
Beatrice suspecting that he had been idling, refused to let him in. 

‘Beatrice,’ said he, speaking through the door. - 

‘I am busy to-night,’ said Beatrice ; ‘I must be alone.’ 

‘Pray, let me in, Beatrice,’ said the count. 

‘No,’ she replied; ‘I am firm. When you are here, we talk, and 
neither of us gets any work done. This will not do.’ 

‘Beatrice,’ said Stanilaus—‘my dear Beatrice, pray, let me in 
to-night ; I will work to-morrow like a slave.’ 

‘Not to-night,’ said Beatrice ; ‘I am firm.’ And Stanilaus was 
‘compelled to return to his bench, and work there alone. 

Another time she found him smoking one of his enormous pipes, 
with his work untouched before him. 

‘This is very bad indeed,’ said Beatrice. ‘You are nothing but 
an idle fellow!’ 

‘Don’t be angry, Beatrice, said Stanilaus;.‘I could not work 
to-day. I was in no mood for it.’ 

‘Shame upon you for saying so !’ replied his protector, really angry. 


‘You don’t understand, Beatrice. 1 can’t work unless I am in a ° 


happy humour.’ 

‘What is the matter?’ asked Beatrice. 

‘I have been thinking of Poland and old times to-day,’ he said. 
“Indeed, I could not work. Oh, you don’t know how heavy my 


heart is at times !’ 
iz 
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“You never think of these things,’ said Beatrice, ‘but when yor 
smoke. Come in and sup, and talk with me to-night.’ 

The next morning, Beatrice, who had appointed herself keeper of 
the stores, portioned out a small quantity of tobacco, and locked the 
rest in a drawer. Stanilaus saw her, and laughed secretly at her 
precautions. 

Beatrice took care to conceal her intimacy with the count. She 
had lived a strange, retired life in her rooms, and had few friends. 
Once or twice she had compelled her neighbour to return precipi- 
tately into his room upon hearing a knock at her door; but this did 
not occur often. Beatrice knew no one in the house, which was a 
large mansion, with two wings and several entrances to staircases 
round its courtyard. In her apartments she was as much shut out 
from the world as if she had been alone in the house. The porter’s 
wife, she knew, did not suspect her secret ; for she had told her as @ 
piece of news, of the apparent improvement in the count’s fortunes, 
and of his eccentric fancy for arranging his own room. Stanilaus 
completed his models. ‘The principal one was a group representing 
the meeting of Jacob and Rachel with her flocks beside the well. 
Beatrice had already obtained an introduction to the sculptors-in 
gold—Messrs Corbin and Engelhart—whose artistic works were 
famous throughout Europe; and one morning she departed on her 
mission. 

‘ Whose idea is this?’ inquired Engelhart, examining it. 

‘It is the work of a young friend of mine, said Beatrice,. 
anxiously awaiting his answer. 

“It is the conception of a true artist, said Engelhart, shewing it 
to his partner. Corbin examined it, and inquired if she had another:. 
Beatrice, who had wisely brought more than one, set the others 
before them. 

‘Perfect !’ exclaimed the two artists. ‘As fresh and natural as. 
life. Can your artist work well with the graver ?? 

“Ah! said Beatrice, a little discouraged; ‘he says he wants: 
practice.’ 

‘Let him come to us, replied Engelhart. ‘In a twelvemonth he 
will become the best man we have. 

Slowly and tantalisingly, Beatrice told the young artist her story 
that night. Poor Stanilaus’s troubles seemed to him now to be 
passed away for ever. : 

‘What do I not owe to you, my dear Beatrice?’ said he; ‘you 
have made me a new man!’ 

‘errs Do not talk of that,’ said Beatrice. ‘The past must be forgotten 
now. 

That night she allowed her protégé to idle. He put out his pipe, 
which Beatrice always insisted upon his doing, before entering her 
room, and came and played at dominoes with her beside the fire. 

The next day he signed an agreement to serve Engelhart as his 
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pupil for twelve months. He earned no money at first ; but Beatrice 
believed in his ultimate success with a faith that nothing could 
shake, and she supplied him with money out of the savings of her 
life. Stanilaus had many scruples about accepting it, but he had no 
alternative, unless he renounced all his prospects, and he felt assured 
of being able to repay her with interest. Beatrice, being a woman 
of business, did not forget to take written acknowledgments for all 
sums when they had reached a certain amount; and for that pur- 
pose she always paid a visit to M. Rivet, an old merchant whom she 
knew, who drew up the acknowledgments in legal form. 


Vv. 


The Baroness de Lonzac, sister of Beatrice, had always been 
looked up to by the latter as the fortunate member of her family; 
and in course of time, though she had sufficient pride to prevent any 
one treating her as a domestic, she had quietly settled down into the 
position of a poor relation. The baron, who had served as a general 
in the army of Napoleon, had married the baroness for her beauty, 
for: she had no fortune. When the baron married her, he was 
in the height of his prosperity, and Beatrice, who was but a girl 
then, was taken by the baron and baroness under their protection. 
Within the last ten years, however, the fortunes of the baron had 
shewn evident signs of decay. His splendid establishment had been 
relinquished for a small house and grounds. It was said that the 
baron’s estates were heavily mortgaged, and that he was a ruined 
man ; but he continued to be known as a man about town, and 
things had remained pretty nearly in the same state for ten years. 
Beatrice never knew the full extent of the baroness’s troubles. To 
her, the house in the Faubourg St-Honoré appeared a magnificent 
mansion, and her sister a happy woman. ‘The faded furniture and 
old-fashioned articles in their saloon were, in her eyes, something 
that any one might covet. Yet the change in their circumstances 
had not altogether escaped her. She had heard of the baron’s reck- 
lessness, and she knew that money was not so plentiful as it used to 
be. Upon the first indications of this change, Beatrice had privately 
taught herself the business of a milliner; and finally she proposed 
to the baroness to relieve her of the expense of her support. But, 
in truth, Beatrice, who was always actively employed with her 
needle, saved for her sister much more than the cost of her board, 
or the amount of the small income she allowed her ; and Beatrice, 
being convinced of this, and by no means anxious to leave the home 
to which she had been so long accustomed, allowed herself to be 
persuaded to abandon her intention. 

Beatrice had kept the secret of her friendship for Stanilaus. 
Nearly a twelvemonth had passed since he had placed himself with 
Engelhart, and neither the baroness nor her daughter Julie had ever 
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heard of him. One evening, as Beatrice was sitting at work in the 
saloon, the baroness spoke of the recent marriage of a young lady 
whom they knew. Julie, who was sitting at the piano, turned to 
Beatrice and said: ‘ You see it is only we two who are neglected.’ 

Julie was nearly ten years younger than her aunt, and though she 
had included herself in her remark, Beatrice felt piqued at it. ‘I 
had three offers of marriage before I was your age, said she. 

Julie laughed, shaking her flaxen curls, and looking back over her 
shoulder, as her fingers lingered on the key-board. ‘I knew you 
would say that, Beatrice,’ said she. 

‘And how do you know I have no lover now?’ asked Beatrice. 

‘Oh, I am sure I do not know, replied Julie. ‘Have you?’ 

* Perhaps.’ 

*Is he young?? 

‘Yes ; only twenty-six. But he looks younger still, and I am 
thirty last birthday,’ 

‘And is he pretty well?’ 

‘No, poor fellow, replied Beatrice seriously, ‘He is very fair, 
and delicate.’ 

‘And who is he?’ 

‘He is a Polish count, 

‘Pooh!’ said Julie ; ‘all the Poles are counts. And his name?? 

‘Stanilaus de Lemberg,’ replied Beatrice, emphasising each 
syllable. 

The baroness laughed loudly. ‘What an imagination you have, 
Beatrice!’ said she. ‘Any one might believe you.’ 

‘It is all true,’ said Beatrice ; ‘except that he is not quite a lover’ 

‘Only a friend, said Julie. 

‘And yet more than a friend, replied Beatrice. ‘See 3; this is his 
present. He carved it himself’ And she produced a gold seal, 
richly worked with figures. 

Julie sprang from the music-stool, and came to examine it with 
her mother. ‘Did he do this?’ inquired Julie. 

“Yes, said Beatrice. ‘He is a great artist—a genius. If the 
baron would only introduce him to some of his friends, it would 
make his fortune’ 

‘I would give anything to see him, said Julie. 

‘Let him come to see the baron,’ said Madame de Lonzac. ‘I 
am sure he would do what he could for a friend of yours.’ 

Beatrice was delighted with the prospect of Stanilaus’s advance- 
ment in his profession. She told him what had passed that night, 
except the raillery of her niece. 

‘And your niece admired my work?’ said Stanilaus. 

His words pained her, she scarcely knew why. Her voice 
trembled as she replied in the affirmative; but Stanilaus was too 
deeply engrossed by his thoughts to note it. The next day Stanilaus 
borrowed a group of his workmanship from Engelhart’s. Beatrice 
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conveyed this to the baron, who shewed it to some friends after a 
dinner at his uncle the marshal’s ; and the baron desired to see the 
young artist. 

Beatrice’s heart was heavy that night. A vague dread of some 
approaching misfortune kept her awake till daylight. She would 
not confess to herself the real nature of her fears. Stanilaus must 
make a fame, and become a great man. Why should any selfish 
thoughts of hers prevent him? They would always be good friends, 
at all events. 

That afternoon Stanilaus was to go to the Baron de Lonzac’s. 
Beatrice secretly examined his coat, to see if there were any more 
buttons missing. When he had finished dressing, she begged him 
to come into her room, that she might review and report upon his 
appearance. Stanilaus, who was like a child in her hands, consented, 
at her request, to retie his neckcloth, and to turn round before her 
several times, until she pronounced his toilet to be perfect. 

‘Now you look like a count, Stanilaus,’ said she, after several 
corrections. ‘You may go.’ 

Beatrice felt a pride in the thought of the impression he must 
make in her sister’s house, but she was in bad spirits that day. She 
looked in her glass several times, and lingered there watching her 
fire, without lighting a candle till long after dusk. 

Stanilaus, on arriving at the house of the Baron de Lonzac, was 
ushered immediately into the saloon, where the baroness and her 
daughter were awaiting his arrival. The baron had not yet arrived, 
and he remained for some time chatting with Julie and her mother. 
Julie spoke of Poland and its heroes with enthusiasm, having pre- 
viously prepared herself for the subject ; and Stanilaus was charmed 
to. find that she was so well acquainted with the history of his 
country. 

‘Julie is an enthusiast for liberty,’ said the baroness. ‘You know 
her papa is a soldier.’ 

‘And for art, also, I hope; said Stanilaus, whose natural vanity 
was awakened. 

‘I do not pretend to be a judge of art,’ said Julie ; ‘especially to 
such an artist as my father pronounced you last night.’ 

Stanilaus was delighted. The baron, who was a polished man of 
the world, arrived soon after, and the simple heart of the young Pole 
was won by his frank and cordial manner. The baron assured him 
of his friendship ; recommended him to model a large statue to be 
exhibited ; hinted to him that he might become erelong a member 
of the Institute; and promised him, if he succeeded, to use his 
influence with the government to procure him a studio at the Dépét 
des Marbres. 

Stanilaus related all that had passed to Beatrice that night, and 
they discussed his projects together. He was in high spirits, and 
Beatrice caught the infection of his gaiety. They jumped, and 
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sang, and danced round the room like two mad people. But when 
Stanilaus returned to his room, it seemed more naked and cheerless 
than it had ever seemed before. He was glad to go to bed, and 
think over his ambitious schemes till he fell asleep. 


VI. 


From the day that Stanilaus had entered as a pupil with the 
famous artists Corbin and Engelhart, he had earned scarcely any- 
thing; and Beatrice, who had already lent him 2000 francs, began 
to find her little hoard nearly exhausted. She had frequently 
blamed her protégé for spending money extravagantly, but since his 
appearance at the Baron de Lonzac’s, his habits had become more 
expensive than ever. He would return home late sometimes, and 
Beatrice generally extracted a confession from him that he had 
been to some ball or theatre. ‘ Wait awhile, Beatrice, he would 
say, if she spoke to him of money matters; ‘in a little time it will 
rain gold upon us,’ 

One morning Beatrice gave him a twenty-franc piece out of her 
diminished stock, with a particular caution to be careful of it. That 
night, when he returned, she asked him cunningly to lend her a 
franc. Stanilaus fumbled in his pockets for some time, and stam- 
mered out that he was afraid he had not a sou left. 

“O Stanilaus,’ said she, ‘how can you ever hope to be rich if you 
waste like this ?’ 

‘Why, Beatrice, he replied, ‘I have ideas in my head now worth 
ten thousand francs,’ 

‘Pooh!’ said Beatrice. ‘You are a child. What is the value of 
ideas, if you waste your time and never let them come forth ?’ 

“Tut, tut!’ replied her protégé. “Women don’t understand.’ 

‘I would that I did not understand, said Beatrice. It grieves me 
incessantly to see how you loiter.’ 

“Plenty of time, Beatrice, said he; ‘I am meditating. These 
ideas require a certain period to ripen in the brain, 

“Ah, Stanilaus,’ said she, ‘your fame is yet to be won, and you 
dream over it as if it were already yours,’ 

Stanilaus felt hurt at these words; it seemed to him like a want of 
faith in his powers. ‘I know what you feel, Beatrice,’ said he; ‘ you 
begin to doubt because the way to perfection in art is slow. Those 
who have already gained great reputations acknowledge me as a 
brother artist; but at home, where I am known familiarly, it is 
harder to believe that I have genius. I can wait’ 

Beatrice turned her head away, that he might not see her weep- 
ing; and Stanilaus, taking this for a sign of displeasure, bade her 
gocd-night, and returned into his room. Her heart was too full to 
return his good-night, and Stanilaus remained under the impression 
that she was in anger. 
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His habits had undergone a great change: he could not rest at 
home; the pleasures to which he had begun to accustom himself 
became more and more necessary. To Beatrice’s complaints and 
reproaches he had always one answer: ‘I am meditating —wait 
awhile.’ But he began at last to dread to meet her, and to wish that 
he could pay the debt he owed her. 

Meanwhile, Beatrice’s treasure was approaching its end, and she 
knew no one of whom she could borrow; for the baroness, her sister, 
was so poor that she had been unable to pay Beatrice her last quar- 
ter’s salary. She began to dread that Stanilaus would abandon 
himself entirely to his growing taste for pleasure, and lose his hopes 
of fame for ever. She knew it was useless to persuade him then; 
but one night a plan occurred to her to save him, which might be 
employed as a last resource. She went to her friend, M. Rivet, and 
asked him if she could not, upon her debtor’s acknowledgments, 
obtain a power to cast him into prison whenever she pleased. 
Beatrice recollected some stories of great works of art having been 
produced in the solitude of a prison; and her idea was, that she 
might one day find it advisable to employ that desperate means of 
snatching him from destruction. 

M. Rivet replied that no law proceedings could be taken without 
the service of notices at his abode. This was a small objection; for 
Beatrice undertook to intercept them, and thus to keep her neighbour 
in ignorance of the fate that hung over his head. 

One evening, when Stanilaus had come into her room after two 
days’ absence, Beatrice unlocked a little drawer, and pulled out a 
single bank-note: ‘Take this, Stanilaus, said she; ‘it is for a 
hundred francs. It is my last, but you are welcome to it. I have 
only hoarded them for you.’ 

Stanilaus stared at her bewildered, as if he had just been asleep. 
: Beatrice, said he, ‘this tells me all. I have indeed behaved like a 
villain. 

‘Do not say that, said Beatrice; ‘but let me implore you now to 
make up for lost time.’ 

“I will, Beatrice; I declare to you I will. I must get some money 
for the model of my great work. I will do two small things, and 
with the proceeds I will set to work in earnest.’ 

Stanilaus kept half of his word: he worked all that week, and 
earned two hundred francs; but the temptation of having much 
money in his pockets was too strong for him: he began to idle 
again, and to shun Beatrice. When she caught him, he would say 
that artists required repose—that the mind was like a field, that 
must lie fallow after a crop. But he had not much faith in his own 
excuse. 

One morning, after Beatrice had wished him good-day, and passed 
out of her room to go down-stairs, Stanilaus, who had just sat down 
to sg was surprised to hear a key turn in the lock of his door 
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outside. ‘What is that?’ he exclaimed, springing from his seat, and 
finding the door fastened. ; 

‘It is I, said Beatrice. ‘You must be my prisoner to-day. Do 
not be angry.’ 

*O never fear, Beatrice, said he. ‘I would as soon be a prisoner 
as not—I meant to work hard to-day’ 

Beatrice laughed, and promised to come and release him by and 
by. ‘Iam going to Charenton on business to-day,’ said she, ‘and 
shall return about six o’clock.’ 

Stanilaus set to work, and remained working and singing for 
several hours, till he recollected that he wanted to visit his friend 
Engelhart. He had also a desire to call upon the baron, to speak 
to him about the design of a work which he contemplated ; but there 
was that door locked. The confinement became irksome: it seemed 
to him a ridiculous position to be prevented from going out, as 
he said to himself, by the whim of his capricious neighbour. His 
patience was exhausted. He took one of his tools and forced open 
the door, after breaking the tool in the lock. 

That afternoon, he felt a strong inclination to call at the Baron de 
Lonzac’s. He knew that Beatrice was not there, and hoped that she 
would not hear of his visit. He resolved to go at last; and under 
the excuse of waiting for the baron, he remained there with Julie and 
her mother for some time. Julie sang and played some Polish airs, 
and the baroness inquired what new designs he had been engaged 
upon lately. 

‘To tell the truth, replied Stanilaus, rather awkwardly, ‘I have 
been idling a little.’ 

‘Do not call it idling, said Julie: ‘the mind of an artist requires 
recreation. It must be as necessary to him as light and air.’ Stani- 
laus felt grateful to her for her defence, and accepted it eagerly. 

‘I shall work now with new power, said he. ‘This very day I 
seemed to be conscious of a sudden growth in my enthusiasm for 
art.’ 
A few days after, Stanilaus obtained permission from his friend 
Engelhart to model his great statue in one of his rooms. The clay 
was kneaded ready, and every evening Beatrice inquired how he had 
progressed. Stanilaus, who had not touched it yet, but who firmly 
believed that his musings were a preliminary as necessary as the 
manual work, replied in good faith that it was proceeding favour- 
ably. One day Beatrice resolved to visit him in his studio, and 
surprise him. Engelhart, when she inquired for him, shook his 
head and smiled. ‘I don’t think he is in the studio,’ said he ; and 
he directed a servant to conduct Beatrice to the place where she 
expected to find him. He was not there; his tools lay scattered 
about, and the clay was untouched. Stanilaus had left a message 
that he had gone to the Louvre, and thither Beatrice departed in 
search of him. 
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She found him at last, alone in one of the rooms, contemplating 
some fragments of Greek sculpture that hung against the wall. He 
was sitting in a chair in the middle of the room, and did not see or 
hear her till she touched him on the arm. 

‘Beatrice !’ he exclaimed; ‘how you surprised me!’ But this 
time he did not seem confused or ashamed to meet her. - 

‘I have been to Engelhart’s, said she. ‘I was disappointed to 
find you gone.’ 

‘I always come here for an hour or two,’ said Stanilaus. ‘ In this 
place I breathe a kind of atmosphere of art. It calms, and brings 
me to a happy mood, after the noise and bustle of the streets. Look 
at these divine forms which we strive in vain to imitate. As I 
contemplate them, my mind seems secretly to abstract from them 
that quality of beauty that pervades them all, and to be refreshed 
and strengthened.’ 

Beatrice looked where he pointed, and saw some arms and legs, 
and bruised trunks of human bodies, sculptured in marble, by no 
means beautiful to her eye. 

‘Pooh!’ said she; ‘what need have you to worship other men’s 
old broken works? You might do yourself things a hundred times 
mere beautiful.’ 

Her extravagant praise of his talents made Stanilaus feel ashamed ; 
for some strangers, who had just entered the room, had heard her, 
and were tittering at what she had said. The young Pole was so 
sensitive to ridicule, that he was glad to hasten out of the place. 
The circumstance had disturbed his contemplations, and he felt 
vexed. Beatrice, on her part, was hurt to think he had told her, as 
she believed, a falsehood about the progress of his work. 


VII. 


As Stanilaus became more confirmed in his dilatory habits, he 
began to feel the presence of Beatrice to be more and more irksome. 
He fancied that her prosaic common sense exercised an injurious 
influence upon his mind, and was one of the causes of his disincli- 
nation for serious work. He took every means of avoiding her; 
but if he met her by accident, he felt like a culprit in her presence, 
This constant humiliation fretted and annoyed him. He deplored 
the circumstance that had given him into her power, and felt his 
debt of gratitude to her to be an intolerable burden. 

For some time past, however, Beatrice had shewn greater 
kindness towards him than ever. She treated him with a kind of 
maternal tenderness, as if she was weary of contending with his 
failings, and had resolved to indulge him in them, or as if she knew 
how weak he was to struggle with them, and had taken to pity him 


instead of shewing anger. Stanilaus felt this, though he scarcely 
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knew the fact. His heart was secretly grateful to her, for not 
reproaching him with faults with which he reproached himself 
bitterly enough in his dull humours. ‘She never inquired about his 
statue, though she knew from Engelhart that he had scarcely 
touched it. She left him perfectly free ; and Stanilaus thought she 
was trying an. experiment, and flattered himself that she had taken 
a wise course, and that she would soon see the good effects of it in 
his increased diligence. She borrowed for him such books as he 
wanted from the baron’s library, and for a little while Stanilaus 
would sit at home of an evening, though his old restlessness soon 
returned. Beatrice deplored her own blindness in introducing him 
to her brother-in-law, for she saw that he had become entirely 
changed since that day. 

Engelhart, who had a strong affection for the young artist, had 
offered him a sleeping-room in his house, thinking to confine him to 
his work by that means; and at the time when he had felt the con- 
trol of Beatrice most troublesome, he had talked of accepting it, and 
endeavoured to persuade her that it would be much for his advant- 
age. Beatrice had not opposed his scheme, though she had secret 
misgivings that the change would prove of no real benefit to him ; 
and now Stanilaus, who had forgotten Engelhart’s offer for some 
time, began again to talk of accepting it. 

One afternoon, in the autumn of the year, Beatrice returned from 
the Baroness de Lonzac’s earlier than usual, and found Stanilaus 
smoking in his room. She had brought him a basket of peaches 
from the baron’s garden, and she asked about his health with a 
solicitude that surprised him. He felt that her manner was strange. 
She said that she must go, she had some business to do; but 
she lingered, as if loath to depart. She inquired if he intended to 
go out; and Stanilaus, thinking that her solicitude arose from 
anxiety about the late hours he had kept of late, replied that he 
intended to sit at home that night and work. ‘And will you come 
back, Beatrice?’ said he. 

“I do not think I shall see you again to-night,’ said Beatrice. ‘I 
am not sure.’ 

Her voice faltered, but Stanilaus was thinking now of other matters, 
and did not note it. She lingered behind him awhile, watching 
him; but he was too much occupied to be conscious of it. He heard 
her afterwards moving about her room till she went out and shut 
the door. 

Stanilaus sat there smoking for some time. He had really worked 
at his model that day, and he was calculating how long it would be, 
at the rate at which he had been working, before it would be ready 
for the founder, who was to cast the statue in bronze. He had not 
told Beatrice of his sudden activity, and he calculated upon surprising 
her before long with the news that his work was finished. While he 
was thinking of these things, sitting alone in the twilight, he was 
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startled by a rapping at the door. He opened the door of Beatrice’s 
room, thinking that it was she returned; but the knocking was at 
the door of his own room. Beatrice rarely knocked there ; but he 
opened the door, expecting, nevertheless, to find her there. Two 
men were on the landing. One of them asked in a strange voice for 
the Count de Lemberg, and Stanilaus bade them come in. 

‘We have the disagreeable duty of arresting you, count,’ said one. 

“Of arresting me!’ said Stanilaus. ‘Of what am I accused ?” 
He knew that the jealousy of the French government of the presence 
of refugees in the capital constantly led to such unpleasant adven- 
tures. 

“You are not only suspected,’ said the man ; ‘you are known to 
be indebted to the amount of two thousand five hundred francs to a 
lady, who has obtained a decree against you.’ 

‘What is the lady’s name?? inquired Stanilaus astonished. 

‘Beatrice de Salins,’ replied the man. 

Stanilaus demanded to see his warrant, and lighted a candle to 
read it. He saw at once that it was correct, and he prepared to 
depart with them. Stanilaus felt bitterly towards Beatrice as he 
walked between the two officers into the street, where he fancied 
every passer-by observed them; but the men, at his request, called 
the first eoach they met, and in half an hour the artist found himself 
a prisoner in the prison of Clichy. 

‘A foreigner?’ inquired the keeper of the prison, as he passed 
into a little office to see his name inscribed on the books. 

‘Count Stanilaus de Lemberg,’ said he proudly. 

‘Ah !’ said the man, ‘the worse for you. A Frenchman stays five 
years in prison, and then he may depart, whether his debts be paid 
or not ; but a foreigner must pay, or lie here for ever” 

The conduct of Beatrice appeared to Stanilaus at first inexpli- 
cable ; but he soon became convinced that he had been the victim 
of a cunning scheme. He knew that proceedings must have been 
taken in secret, and that she must have intercepted the process left 
at his room, in order to keep him in ignorance till the day of his 
arrest. On reflection, he found that these proceedings must have 
been commenced soon after he first communicated to her his inten- 
tion of leaving his lodging, and when, doubtless, he seemed to her 
to be endeavouring to escape from her power. He was shocked at 
the hypocrisy with which she had concealed her movements, and 
redoubled her expressions of kindness on the very night on which 
she had instructed the officers to arrest him. He remembered now 
her inquiry whether he was going out, and her excuse for leaving 
him, saying that she was not sure whether she should see him again, 
although she must then have well known that he would be in a jail 
before she returned. His faith in the simplicity and generosity of 
her nature was gone in a moment. That she, who had pretended 
such anxiety for his fame, had not scrupled to cast him into a prison, 
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at a time when he was just making his first attempt at a great work, 
simply because she fancied her debt unsafe—that she should count 
for nothing that he would thus be cut off from the means of achieving 
his long-cherished design, filled him with bitterness against her. 
But he determined to arouse and make an effort to liberate himself. 
He sketched a note hastily for his friend Engelhart, telling him his 
situation, though concealing the name of his creditor, and entreating 
him to advance the money for his release, under the promise of 
repaying him immediately by working for him. 

Stanilaus waited anxiously for the return of his messenger, walk~ 
ing to and fro in the long room, and muttering to himself, to the 
surprise of his fellow-prisoners. He was really angry with Beatrice, 
though perhaps, in his secret heart, he felt it a relief to be in some 
measure freed from the debt of gratitude that had weighed upon 
him. An hour had scarcely passed, when Engelhart himself 
appeared : he had already paid the debt, and procured an order for 
his discharge. Stanilaus thanked him with tears in his eyes, 

“It is a sad business,’ said Stanilaus. ‘It has shewn to me the 
treachery of one in whose goodness I believed more than in anything 
on earth. If any notice had been given of this, I might have 
averted it ; but I have been deceived and betrayed.” He was much 
excited. : 

‘Come,’ said Engelhart, ‘you are free now. I ask for no return, 
but to see you anxious for your own advancement.’ 

Stanilaus told the coachman to drive to his lodging on his way. 
He found that Beatrice had been there since his departure, for the 
door between their apartments was opén. He scribbled a note for 
her hastily, and left it on her table; and having paid Madame Benoit 
her rent, with thanks for her kindness, he ordered the man to remove 
his trunks and other things into the coach, and departed at once, to 
take up his abode with the famous artists. 

It had been a sad day for Beatrice. Twenty times she had 
wavered in her resolution, and nothing but her conviction that it was. 
the best thing that could be done to save him, had enabled her to 
put her design in execution. The very tenderness which Stanilaus 
had interpreted against her, arose from a kind of remorse at the step. 
she had taken; and when she had said that she did not know that 
she would see him again that night, she doubted in her own mind 
whether she should have strength enough to bear her through. 
Indeed, the officers had scarcely departed an hour when she returned, 
determined to inform Stanilaus of her intention, and to renounce it 
at once. She found that they had already been there, and she 
hastened to the prison. There she learned that her debtor had 
procured his release, and had been gone a short time. Sure of find- 
ing him in his room, she hastened back; but there again she was. 
disappointed. She saw that he had been there and gone, for every- 
thing that belonged to him was removed, even to the broken-stringed 
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guitar, which had hung upon the wall. She knew by this that he 
would never come back. A little bunch of dried flowers, that he had 
picked to pieces and scattered on the floor in a fit of musing that 
night, she gathered together scrupulously, and tied them again, 
determined to keep them as a memorial of the last night they had 
been together. But on the table she found a note, which almost 
broke her heart to read. Stanilaus wrote not angrily, but sorrow- 
fully. He told her that he owed life, hope, everything to her; but 
that he would rather have lost all these a hundred times, than have 
ceased to believe in her goodness. Her eyes swam with tears, and 
the light of the candle blurred her sight. She laid her face in both 
her hands upon the table and wept, exclaiming: ‘I wish I were dead!’ 


VIII. 


Stanilaus made a promise to himself, that he would not rest until 
he had repaid the debt he owed to Engelhart; and the sudden 
impulse ‘this gave him, confirmed him in his belief that the control 
of Beatrice had been the cause of his feeling a disgust for work. ‘I 
cannot work under restraint,” thought he; for he never deceived 
himself so much as in theorising on his own character. ‘ An artist,’ 
he said, ‘must be free at all times—to work or not to work.’ He 
believed that there were moments in which the soul was gifted with 
a creative power, which it would be impossible to force ; in the same 
way that the mystics believe in periodical influxes of the Divine 
Spirit ; and he reasoned, that to be constrained to take up his tools 
when he felt this power to be wanting, was to be tormented uselessly. 
If his heart reproached him with ingratitude towards his benefactress, 
he endeavoured to justify himself by deploring that difference in 
their natures, which, he believed, made them unfit to be together. 
“It is not my fault, he would argue, ‘if Beatrice was so ignorant of 
art, so deficient in that sense of beauty, which I must find in my 
companion, or be alone.’ But, in truth, his ambitious dreams occu- 
pied him so much, that he rarely thought of her. His success with 
the small groups he designed for Engelhart, and the generous praise 
of his friend, only served to inflame his vanity more strongly. He 
began to feel his fame to be certain. He had never yet failed in 
anything, and he naturally felt failure to be impossible. An objec- 
tion even to a work he half suspected himself to be inferior to his 
- best productions, would annoy him for a long time. The slightest 
of his works he believed to be precious, as a manifestation of that 
high gift he possessed. 

His friend Engelhart, examining one of his works in his room one 
evening, found fault with the position of the figures. 

‘Where do you find them unnatural?’ asked Stanilaus sharply. 

*I cannot tell you at this moment, said Engelhart; ‘and yet I 
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feel the design to be displeasing. I doubt not, if I were to analyse. 
this feeling, I might discover its cause.’ 

‘Then you can point out no fault in it, said Stanilaus triumphantly. 

‘It is not always easy to state our reasons for liking or disliking,” 
replied Engelhart. 

‘Every work of art,’ said Stanilaus, ‘is conceived in a certain 
mode of the artist’s mind—it is, in truth, the embodiment of that 
mode. Now, unless the mind of the critic has at some time passed 
through the same mode, it will speak to him in vain.’ 

Engelhart, whose days of enthusiasm were passed, smiled at this. 
pompous dogmatism. ‘Before you are as old as I am, Stanilaus,’ 
said he, patting him on the shoulder, ‘ you will have learned to bear 
an adverse criticism with patience. The world is a rough school, 
but it is the best one. One or two failures do a man good ; depend 
upon it, you will find that men have too much self-love to acknow- 
ledge that your work may be beautiful when they feel it to be 
faulty,’ 

Stanilaus coloured slightly, and protested that he was grateful to 
him for his remarks, but he felt vexed when Engelhart was gone. 
The presumption that his mind was in a transition state, and that 
he must necessarily change his cpinions, irritated him. The whole 
world seemed to be in a conspiracy to treat him for ever as a child, 
and he determined at once to make an effort to prove that in his art 
at least he was no mere novice. 

He had paid his debt, and he began immediately to work upon 
his model. It was an allegorical representation of the figure of 
Truth, It did not progress so rapidly as his smaller works, for he 
was no longer under that obligation which before had kept him to 
his task. There was plenty of time, he thought, to finish it for the 
exhibition, and there was no occasion to spoil it by haste. He 
made and presented to the Baron de Lonzac a.small group, which 
Julie pronounced to be beautiful. The baron introduced the young 
artist to some of his friends, and Stanilaus found himself flattered 
and caressed on all sides. He became a frequent visitor at the 
baron’s house. Beatrice had ceased to come there, and returned to. 
her old business, when she found that Stanilaus was likely to be a 
visitor at her sister's. Julie never alluded to her aunt; and though 
Stanilaus had sometimes a strong desire to know the cause of her 
disappearance, he never mentioned her name. Julie and he became 
more intimate ; and the baroness seemed to remark their growing 
friendship with no displeasure. The young count was dazzled by 
her showy accomplishments. He was too vain to remark the pains 
she took to re-echo his own opinions, and to avoid thwarting him in 
anything ; but he felt how great a difference there was between her 
and Beatrice, who never scrupled to oppose his inclinations when 
she did not approve of them. He fancied himself in love with her, 
and was several times on the point of declaring his passion; but 
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the fear that they might be ignorant of his poverty, and that the 
discovery of this would lead to the humiliation of a refusal, determined 
him to wait until his position was improved. 

But he found it impossible to absent himself for a length of time 
from the baron’s house. It was there the grand prospect of fame 
first burst upon him; it was there he had met with a kindness 
and indulgence he had never before experienced from strangers. 
But the time that he spent there, and with his new friends, was a 
great hinderance to the progress of his statue. His love of pleasure 
revived ; a feverish thirst for excitement made all application irk- 
some to him. The time for the completion of his work was fast 
wearing away, and he felt himself more and more disinclined to 
continue it. He was glad to banish the thought of it from his mind, 
and to stifle his self-reproaches in the gaiety of his life. If Julie 
asked him about it, her inquiry jarred upon him; her attempts to 
excuse him pleased him no longer; he felt them to be false, and 
his conscience rejected them. At such times he became gloomy 
and reserved, and anxious to be gone. He had spoken to many 
persons of his intention of exhibiting, and the fear of disappointing 
their expectations haunted him, and made him still more unfit to 
accomplish his work. 

Many a time he envied those artists and men of letters whom he 
met at evening-parties, and who seemed always to pass their days 
in pleasure, and yet to produce their works, and sustain the reputa- 
tions they had won. He envied them, probably, because he did 
not know the secret of their lives, and marvelled that he could not 
do as they appeared to do. ‘Have I, then, no choice, but to live 
as a Cynic, or to be nothing?’ he would ask himself bitterly. He 
had never been so truly unhappy since the day when Beatrice had 
rescued him from death. 

At last he found that the time had become so short, that he must 
at once renounce all his pleasures, and devote himself exclusively to 
his work. He hesitated no longer; but the sudden change in his 
way of life left a permanent depression of spirits, such as a drunkard 
will feel when the effects of his debauch are wearing off. The 
shortness of the time made him anxious, and destroyed that calm 
which he wanted. He was now truly unfit for his task. He worked 
at it, but his work did not please him ; he lost heart, and yet he felt 
himself compelled to go on. 

He often thought of Beatrice now, and of her counsels: he felt 
that if he had followed them, he might have been a happy man. 
His ingratitude to her smote him more strongly than ever; the 
‘great services she had rendered him, and the ease with which he 
had forgotten them, filled him with remorse. Sometimes he thought 
his troubles were a just punishment for his conduct; but how he 
wished that he had her near him still, to cheer his spirits and 
encourage him to work! All the history of their acquaintance 
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suddenly appeared to him in a new light. He forgave her for 
throwing him into prison, though he did not know yet the motive 
that had induced her to adopt that step. Viewed merely as an act 
of prudence for her own sake, he could not blame her now, when he 
thought of his own recklessness and her long forbearance. He felt 
tempted to seek her out, to ask her forgiveness, and to beg her to 
become again his taskmaster: he felt the need of her control and 
strong practical counsels, which he had despised before ; but it was 
now too late. The day of the opening of the exhibition was 
approaching, and he had no hope but in constant application. He 
modelled and remodelled hastily ; but everything seemed against him 
—the atmosphere, the tools, the clay. His friend Engelhart had 
criticised his work unfavourably when it was half finished, and he 
felt now the force and truth of his remarks. The dread of failure 
haunted him day and night. He could not sleep noreat. Engelhart, 
who understood his embarrassment, did not pity him—he knew that 
his vanity required a check. ‘It is the story of every young genius, 
said he to his partner: ‘to find that labour and self-denial are as 
necessary as inspiration, is always a surprise to them. They will 
not believe it till they learn it by bitter experience.’ 

It was no relief to Stanilaus when his model was completed and 
sent to the founder. He knew that it was not without merit, but 
it was far, very far from his ideal. He had little hope of finding a 
purchaser for it; and he had incurred a debt to the founder for 
casting it of 5000 francs. He determined to go no more to the 
baron’s until after the day of the exhibition; his late experiences 
had taught him that our most indulgent friends‘ are not always the 
most true. He began to see through the selfishness of Julie and her 
mother, and to perceive that they had calculated upon the chance of 
his success. Engelhart, who heard anecdotes of the baron’s reckless 
way of life from his friends, told him plainly, in the hope of saving 
him a humiliation which he knew would be a cruel blow to his sen- 
sitive nature, some facts he had learned. ‘The baron,’ said he, ‘is 
a ruined man, and Mademoiselle Julie has no portion; but he knows 
that he can trust to his daughter’s prudence not to accept a man 
who is penniless.’ Stanilaus was not angry at his bluntness; he 
had already learned to hear a disagreeable truth with more patience 
than before. 

The exhibition opened, and Stanilaus was not surprised to find 
that the newspapers spoke unfavourably of his statue; but there was 
one criticism he saw which stung him to the quick. The poor artist 
did not know that it was written by a man whom he had met in 
company, and whom he had piqued by his haughtiness and vanity. 
He believed it to be an honest judgment, and he began to suspect 
that he merited the severe censure that was cast upon him. His 
faith in his genius was shaken; he was thoroughly humbled. 

That night he determined to call at the baron’s. He had little 
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inclination to see Julie again; he knew, indeed, that she would have 
heard of his failure, and that he would meet with a cold reception; 
but he felt a bitter pleasure in observing her selfishness to the end. 
‘I will meet this humiliation, he thought; ‘it will complete the 
punishment of my ingratitude to Beatrice” He waited for Julie some 
time in the saloon. She was dressing to go to the theatre. Stanilaus 
noted, on the chair beside the piano, that morning’s edition of the 
Deébats, containing the criticism which had.so annoyed him. Julie 
shook hands with him when she entered the room, and reproached 
him with his long absence. ‘ And now,’ she said, ‘ you come, unfor- 
tunately, just when I am obliged to run away.’ 

Her words were not unkind, but her tone told him of the change 
that had taken place. Stanilaus saw her busy herself about the 
piano, and dexterously throw some sheets of music upon the copy of 
the Débats. 

“I have been much occupied,’ replied Stanilaus ; ‘ you know I have 
finished my statue since I was last here.’ 

‘The statue you were speaking of?’ asked Julie languidly. 

‘The same,’ replied Stanilaus. 

‘I remember, said Julie. ‘ And is it pretty?’ 

‘Not at all, answered Stanilaus; ‘at least the critics say so. They 
do not scruple to declare that its author is as vain as a peacock, and 
as stupid as an owl!’ 

‘Ah!’ said Julie, ‘you are bitter: something has vexed you, and 
‘you come to vent your anger upon me.’ 

‘I feel no anger, mademoiselle, replied Stanilaus.. ‘I came fully 
prepared to find this change in your tone and manner. I know the 
cause of it, and am not surprised.’ 

* Farewell!’ said Julie, as she walked towards the door. ‘I hope 
you will be in better humour when we meet again.’ 

Stanilaus heard the voice of the baroness on the stairs. _ Julie 
whispered to her something, but her mother descended with her 
without coming to speak to him; and a moment after, he heard the 
fiacre he had seen waiting at the door drive away rapidly. 

Stanilaus felt no regret at parting with Julie, but his heart was 
heavy that evening. He wandered in the streets, and thought of his 
wandering in the same way before, in the time of his old troubles. 
Thrice he passed his old home in the Faubourg St-Germain. He 
almost hoped to meet Beatrice there; but he did not see her, and 
he dared not enter the house. He had scorned her when his pros- 
pects of success were fairest ; to return to her now, when she knew of 
his reverse, he felt would lower him in her eyes. He hated himself 
for the meanness of his conduct in accepting the money of Beatrice ; 
he felt that he had indulged in his fatal habit of idle reverie, until he 
had become intoxicated and dead to all sense of shame; he thought 
that she must despise him for his baseness; and he bitterly regretted 


that she had not let him die before this dishonour had come upon 
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him. He did not go home that night, but walked about the silent 
‘streets, scarcely knowing whither, until daybreak. 


IX. 


In the depth of his despondency, Stanilaus had thought of 
abandoning his art altogether, and of seeking some employment in 
his old capacity of a teacher. The never-ending struggle to sustain 
a reputation, even if once gained, the petty jealousies which annoy a 
competitor for public favour, and the necessity for constant produc- 
tion when art is made a profession, disheartened him. The fever 
and anxiety of the first epoch in his career were passed, and he 
dreaded to renew it. He longed for a peaceful life; and Paris, 
where he was now known to so many persons, who were all 
acquainted with the story of his ambition and its failure, became 
hateful to him. But for the debts he owed, he would have returned 
at once to England. His true friend, Engelhart, understood his 
feelings, and counselled him to withdraw himself immediately from 
all his old pleasures, and to retire to some picturesque and quiet 
city in the provinces, there to pursue his art laboriously and tran- 
quilly. He promised to supply him with money sufficient to keep 
his mind free from the anxiety of providing for his daily wants, until 
such time as he could repay him. ‘I did thus when a young man,’ 
said he, ‘and it was the happiest time of my life.’ The picture he 
drew of his peaceful and contented’ life, determined Stanilaus to 
stake his advice. 

The day of his departure drew near, and Stanilaus felt unwilling 
to go without having seen Beatrice, and bidding her farewell. He 
had no shame about calling for this purpose; and he wrote to say, 
that an old friend would come at a certain time to take leave of her 
before his departure from Paris. He found her in her room expecting 
him. Shehad prepared to meet him; and Stanilaus thought she had 
never looked handsomer than that evening. 

‘What ails you?’ said Beatrice anxiously. ‘ You look pale—your 
face is thin.’ 

‘I have had much to vex me of late,’ replied Stanilaus. 

“TI know, said Beatrice; ‘ but why should this vex you, when you 
could so easily repair everything ?’ 

‘I am not so sure of that as I was, Beatrice,’ said he. 

‘ And for that very reason you must succeed,’ replied Beatrice. 

Stanilaus shook his head. ‘1am going now to retire to a great 
distance, and to give my talents one more trial.’ 

‘It is a good thought, said Beatrice. ‘ Paris is a bad place—you 
must live quietly, and be industrious.’ 

‘ This I will promise you,’ replied Stanilaus. 

‘And keep your promise?’ said Beatrice smiling; for she recol- 
lected how often he had broken such resolutions. 
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‘I think so. I am a different man, I hope, from what I was. 
This failure, which I thought a misfortune, may turn out, as Engel- 
hart says, a blessing. I was drunk with the praises of people, but 
the world has sobered me, 

‘And now, while you think yourself furthest from fame, you are 
nearer to it than ever’ 

‘Do not talk of fame, Beatrice, said he. ‘I failed with my last 
work, because I was feverishly craving after applause. Now, I will 
work to please myself; and if what pleases me does not please 
others too, I must be content with obscurity.’ 

‘Ah! you are indeed changed,’ said Beatrice. 

Stanilaus was very loath to depart. Assuredly, if he had known 
the history of the bunch of dried flowers which caught his eye on 
the mantel-piece, he would not have left her so coldly. Before he 
went, she confessed to him the history of her putting him in prison, 
and how she had repented, and sought him everywhere on the night 
that he had left his room. She could not let him go away, she said, 
with the belief that she had been selfish. 

Stanilaus was delighted with her simple and natural explanation 
of what had appeared to him so treacherous. ‘I did not know you 
then, Beatrice,’ said he. ‘ How could I ?—we must be pure and good 
ourselves before we can understand the pure and good. I hope you 
have a better neighbour now,’ 

“Indeed, I have not, replied Beatrice ; ‘for I have none at all. 
The room has been empty ever since you left it’ 

Beatrice was happier that night than she had ever been in her 
life. This explanation was the utmost she had desired, and she had 
begun to fear that Stanilaus would never know how she had only 
wished to save him, after all. She was content to bid him farewell 
now, though they should be about to part for ever. 

‘I will come and visit you again the very day I return, said Stani- 
laus. ‘It may be months—perhaps years ; but be sure that I shall 
not have been in Paris an hour, before I come to see my dear old 
friend, to whom I owe so much.’ 

A whole week had passed beyond the time the sculptor had fixed 
for his departure, and still he was not gone. Beatrice had calcu- 
lated, and found that he should be now settled in his new home in 
the country. But Stanilaus repented of his determination, and would 
gladly have renounced it, but for his fear of degrading himself in the 
eyes of his friend Engelhart, who would think he had abandoned 
himself again to his old vacillating disposition. But at last he 
bethought him of a kind of middle course. He told Engelhart 
that he had changed his resolution only so far as regarded 
the place, but that he was still determined to retire altogether 
from society. ‘To-morrow,’ said he, ‘I shall have disappeared, and 
my old friends will see or hear nothing of me for a long time to 
come.’ 
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That evening he visited Madame Benoit, and inquired if his old 
room were still unoccupied. 

You will find it exactly as you left it? replied the portress, who 
was glad to see her lodger returned. 

‘Then, said Stanilaus, ‘1 shall be glad to live there again, if you 
will accept a little higher rent.’ 

Madame Benoit objected. 

‘But I am going to ask a favour in return,’ said Stanilaus—‘ that 
is, that you aid me in keeping my place of residence an entire secret. 
Do not think that there is any mystery in this: I am simply going 
to work, and I wish to be undisturbed.’ 

The portress promised to obey him implicitly ; and the next after- 
noon he brought his tools and boxes there, and took up his abode 
again in his solitary room. The events of the last six months 
seemed to him like a story he had been reading—the impression of 
them was fast fading away. 

He listened for Beatrice’s footsteps till evening, but she did not 
come. He tapped at her door, and unlocked it, to peep into her 
room. He noticed her lamp and work-box on the table, and the 
order and neatness that reigned there, and shut the door again 
without locking it. Later, he heard her coming up the stairs: he 
knew her step well. She opened her door, and soon after he heard 
her moving about in her room. He hesitated with a kind of dread 
of seizing the happiness that awaited him. He was sitting in his 
chair by the fire, just as he had sat on the night when she parted 
with him, before the officers came to arrest him, and looking towards 
her room, when he heard the handle of the lock moved, and saw 
the door slowly open. Beatrice stood there, holding the lamp in her 
hand. She started, and stopped upon the threshold, staring at him 
in wonder. 

£Do not be alarmed, Beatrice, said he; ‘I am no ghost. 

‘You startled me!’ said she, breathless. ‘I thought you were 
a hundred leagues away. But I see now—you meant to surprise 
me. 

‘No, replied Stanilaus, taking her by both hands, and looking in 
her face; ‘I really meant to go, but I found I couldnot. I loved 
you too much to leave you.’ 

Beatrice trembled visibly, and finally laid her face upon his 
shoulder, and burst into tears. She dreaded that he would change 
again. <b 

But when she saw afterwards how closely he remained confined, 
how unceasingly he worked, and how cheerful and contented he 
had become, she knew how great a change his disappointment had. 
wrought in him. She told him what she had not dared to tell him 
before—how unhappy his departure had made her ; she shewed 
him the bunch of dried flowers, and he remembered them ; and she 
confessed to him how she had never failed one evening to peep into 
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his room, until the night when she was so ‘astonished to find him 
there. 

‘Stanilaus worked at small objects all that winter. He would never 
have thought of attempting a great statue again, had not Beatrice 
endeavoured to convince him that he was. now far more certain of 
success than before. One day he issued from his ‘place of conceal- 
ment, and visited his friend Engelhart, who, though he-had regularly 
received through Beatrice the fruits of his labours, had never known 
where he was. He shewed him a drawing of his’ design, and his 
friend approved it. 

‘You shall work upon it here,’ said Engelhart ; ‘but as a previous 
failure is apt to hinder a man’s success, you shall exhibit it anony- 
mously,’ , 

He took the same subject as before, but he treated it so differently, 
that none could have suspected it to be:by the same artist. He had 
worked at it with nothing to disturb his thoughts, and he was well 
satisfied with it. Before it was exhibited, Engelhart had disposed 
of it for a considerable sum to a foreign nobleman, who was known 
throughout Europe for his taste in att.’ ‘The rumour of this purchase 
insured it attention among the objects ‘in ‘the exhibition. The 
newspapers extolled it everywhere ;*and -Stanilaus’s old enemy 
pointed out its beauties in the Dédazs, and alluded to a young artist 
“whose brief but brilliant fame in private circles must be still fresh 
in the memory of his friends.” He counselled that young artist, ‘if 
he was still in existence,’ to pay a visit to the exhibition, and see 
his own subject treated by one who‘had a true sense of art. One 
morning the baroness and her daughter, who was still unmarried, 
were astonished to read in the Dédats an announcement. of the 
marriage of Count Stanilaus de Lemberg with Mademoisélle Beatrice 
de Salins. A paragraph in the same paper mentioned the fact, that 
the statue lately purchased by the Duke de Téruel, and which had 
attracted so much attention at the late exhibition, was the work of 
Count Stanilaus ‘de Lemberg. The fame of Stanilaus increased 
rapidly ; but he continued to live privately with Madame de Lemberg 
at Neuilly, near Paris, where his friend Engelhart visited him fre- 
quently. - He had no leisure to devote to the frivolous society of his 
fashionable acquaintances ; but when he went to Paris, he never 
failed to find time for a visit to his friend Madame Benoit. 
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HE first nation of modern times to hold 
a commercial intercourse with India— 

P ; that famous land of the East, regarding 

A ‘==— which such gorgeous accounts had 
come down from antiquity—was the Portuguese. To discover a 
short route to the celebrated countries where the gold and the 
diamonds and the rich spices were to be found, was the great object 
of European ambition in the fifteenth century; and as the Portu- 
guese navigator Vasco da Gama was the first to solve the problem, 
by doubling the Cape of Good Hope (previously passed by his 
countryman Diaz), and sailing into the Indian Ocean in the year 
1497, his countrymen, then celebrated among the nations of Europe 
for their enterprise and nautical skill, were the first to reap the 
advantages of a connection by sea with the East Indies. Nearly a 
whole century elapsed, ‘ during which,’ to use the words of Mr Mill 
in his “story of British India, ‘the Portuguese, without a rival, 
enjoyed and abused the advantages of superior knowledge and art 
amid a feeble and half-civilised people.’ 

About the end of the sixteenth century, other nations, especially 
the English and the Dutch, began to compete with the Portuguese 
in the trade with the East Indies. Passing over various efforts 
made by English adventurers, supported by government, to establish 
a regular commerce with India, we come to the memorable attempt 
made under the auspices of a number of London merchants, who 
had beers constituted into a Company for the purpose by a royal 
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charter, dated the 31st of December 1600. ‘This charter, says Mr 
Mill, ‘the origin of a power so anomalous and important as that 
which was afterwards accumulated in the hands of the East India 
Company, contained nothing which remarkably distinguished it 
from the other charters of incorporation so commonly in that age 
bestowed upon trading associations. It constituted the adventurers 
a body politic and corporate, by the name of “The Governor and. 
Company of Merchants of London trading to the East Indies,” and 
vested them with the usual privileges and powers. According to 
the principle of the times, the charter was exclusive ; prohibiting the 
rest of the community from trading within the limits assigned to the 
Company—that is, the space of land and ocean lying beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Strait of Magellan; but granting to 
the Company the power, whenever they pleased, of bestowing 
licenses for that purpose. The charter was granted at first for a 
period of fifteen years, with the probability, however, of renewal. 

Such was the foundation of the celebrated East India Company, 
whose power in the world’s affairs was long so enormous. The first 
voyages of the ships belonging to the Company were not to the 
Indian continent, but to the islands of Java, Sumatra, &c., from 
which they brought home calicoes, raw silk, indigo, and spices. It 
was soon found desirable, however, to hold commercial intercourse 
with Hindustan itself; and accordingly, after some difficulties, leave 
was obtained from the native authorities, in the years 1611 and 1612, 
to establish factories or warehouses for the convenience of trade at 
Surat, Ahmedabad, Cambay, and Gogo, on the west. Thus, when 
the British first planted their feet on the soil of India, they appeared 
as nothing more than the humble agents or servants of a company 
of merchants in a distant island, charged with the task of shipping 
and unshipping goods, and bound, as they valued their lives and 
liberties, to behave in a civil and even submissive manner to the 
natives. From such small beginnings did the empire of the British 
in India take its rise. 

The original East India Company, with its charters at different 
times disputed and renewed, continued throughout the seventeenth 
century to carry on a more or less profitable traffic with the East. 
Its factories were extended to Java, Sumatra, Borneo, the Banda 
Islands, Celebes, Malacca, Siam, and the coasts of Malabar and 
Coromandel. In 1640, the native authorities gave permission for 
the building of Fort St George at Madras; and in 1645 a factory 
was established on the banks of the Hooghly, a branch of the Ganges 
near its mouth, which formed the foundation of Calcutta. The 
island of Bombay was also procured as a settlement in 1664-5, after 
a struggle with its Portuguese possessors. Three years before this, 
the Company received authority, for the first time, to make war and 
peace with the native princes ; but its affairs were not in a prosperous 


state ; and soon after the Revolution of 1688, the question of the 
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validity of the old royal charter was started. The consequence: 
followed of the Company not being able to perform its obligations, 
on account of losses occasioned by wars, infidelity of officers, 
extravagance, &c.; and parliament, in 1698, granted a charter to a 
new East India Company, on condition of a loan of £2,000,000 
sterling to the state, and which was required to carry on King 
William’s wars. But the great contentions between the two Com- 
panies soon made it necessary to unite them, and a union was finally 
effected in 1708, when an act of parliament was passed, establishing 
the conjoined association under the title of ‘The United Company of 
Merchants trading to the East Indies,’ 

The constitution adopted for managing the affairs of this great 
Company was as follows: The whole of the business was to be in 
the hands of two courts—a Court of Proprietors and a Court of 
Directors. The qualification for being a member of the Court of 
Proprietors was to be the possession of at least £500 of the Com- 
pany’s stock ; but the possession of more than that quantity of stock 
was not to give a proprietor more than a single vote. The directors 
were to be twenty-four in number, of whom one was to be chairman, 
and another deputy-chairman ; they were to be chosen annually by 
the votes of the proprietors at a general meeting ; and the qualifica- 
tion for being elected a director was to be the possession of at least 
£2000 of the Company’s stock. Four general courts, or Courts of 
Proprietors, were to be held in the year—a court once a quarter; 
additional courts, however, might be held when circumstances 
required it. The Courts of Directors were to meet as often as the 
directors themselves saw fit, and at such times and places as they 
might appoint ; the presence of thirteen directors to be necessary 
to constitute a court. ‘According to this constitution’ says Mr 
Mill, ‘the supreme power was vested in the Court of Proprietors. 
In the first place, they held the legislative power entire ; all laws 
and regulations, all determinations of dividend, all grants of money, 
were made by the Court of Proprietors. To act under their ordi- 
nances, and manage the business of routine, was the department 
reserved for the Court of Directors. In the second place, the 
supreme power was secured to the Court of Proprietors by the 
important power of displacing annually the persons whom they 
chose to act in their behalf. In this constitution, if the Court of 
Proprietors be regarded as representing the general body of the 
people, the Court of Directors as representing an aristocratical 
senate, and the chairman as representing the sovereign, we have an 
image of the British constitution. In the constitution, however, of 
the East India Company, the power allotted to the democratical 
part was so great, that a small portion may seem to have been 
reserved to the other two. Yet the actual result has been extremely 
different. Notwithstanding the power which, by the theory of the 
constitution, was reserved to the popular part of the system, all 
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charter, dated the 31st of December 1600. ‘This charter, says Mr 
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Company—that is, the space of land and ocean lying beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Strait of Magellan; but granting to 
the Company the power, whenever they pleased, of bestowing 
licenses for that purpose.’ The charter was granted at first for a 
period of fifteen years, with the probability, however, of renewal. 
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whose power in the world’s affairs was long so enormous. The first 
voyages of the ships belonging to the Company were not to the 
Indian continent, but to the islands of Java, Sumatra, &c., from 
which they brought home calicoes, raw silk, indigo, and spices. It 
was soon found desirable, however, to hold commercial intercourse 
with Hindustan itself; and accordingly, after some difficulties, leave 
was obtained from the native authorities, in the years 1611 and 1612, 
to establish factories or warehouses for the convenience of trade at 
Surat, Ahmedabad, Cambay, and Gogo, on the west. Thus, when 
the British first planted their feet on the soil of India, they appeared 
as nothing more than the humble agents or servants of a company 
of merchants in a distant island, charged with the task of shipping 
and unshipping goods, and bound, as they valued their lives and 
liberties, to behave in a civil and even submissive manner to the 
natives. From such small beginnings did the empire of the British 
in India take its rise. 

The original East India Company, with its charters at different 
times disputed and renewed, continued throughout the seventeenth 
century to carry on a more or less profitable traffic with the East. 
Its factories were extended to Java, Sumatra, Borneo, the Banda 
Islands, Celebes, Malacca, Siam, and the coasts of Malabar and 
Coromandel. In 1640, the native authorities gave permission for 
the building of Fort St George at Madras; and in 1645 a factory 
was established on the banks of the Hooghly, a branch of the Ganges 
near its mouth, which formed the foundation of Calcutta. The 
island of Bombay was also procured as a settlement in 1664-5, after 
a struggle with its Portuguese possessors. Three years before this, 
the Company received authority, for the first time, to make war and 
peace with the native princes; but its affairs were not in a prosperous 
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validity of the old royal charter was started. The consequence 
followed of the Company not being able to perform its obligations, 
on account of losses occasioned by wars, infidelity of officers, 
extravagance, &c.; and parliament, in 1698, granted a charter to a 
new East India Company, on condition of a loan of £2,000,000 
sterling to the state, and which was required to carry on King 
William’s wars. But the great contentions between the two Com- 
panies soon made it necessary to unite them, and a union was finally 
effected in 1708, when an act of parliament was passed, establishing 
the conjoined association under the title of ‘The United Company of 
Merchants trading to the East Indies.’ 

The constitution adopted for managing the affairs of this great 
Company was as follows: The whole of the business was to be in 
the hands of two courts—a Court of Proprietors and a Court of 
Directors. The qualification for being a member of the Court of 
Proprietors was to be the possession of at least £500 of the Com- 
pany’s stock ; but the possession of more than that quantity of stock 
was not to give a proprietor more than a single vote. The directors 
were to be twenty-four in number, of whom one was to be chairman, 
and another deputy-chairman ; they were to be chosen annually by 
the votes of the proprietors at a general meeting ; and the qualifica- 
tion for being elected a director was to be the possession of at least 
£2000 of the Company’s stock. Four general courts, or Courts of 
Proprietors, were to be held in the year—a court once a quarter ; 
additional courts, however, might be held when circumstances 
required it. The Courts of Directors were to meet as often as the 
directors themselves saw fit, and at such times and places as they 
might appoint ; the presence of thirteen directors to be necessary 
to constitute a court. ‘According to this constitution, says Mr 
Mill, ‘the supreme power was vested in the Court of Proprietors. 
dn the first place, they held the legislative power entire ; all laws 
and regulations, all determinations of dividend, all grants of money, 
were made by the Court of Proprietors. To act under their ordi- 
nances, and manage the business of routine, was the department 
reserved for the Court of Directors. In the second place, the 
supreme power was secured to the Court of Proprietors by the 
important power of displacing annually the persons whom they 
chose to act in their behalf. In this constitution, if the Court of 
Proprietors be regarded as representing the general body of the 
people, the Court of Directors as representing an aristocratical 
senate, and the chairman as representing the sovereign, we have an 
image of the British constitution. In the constitution, however, of 
the East India Company, the power allotted to the democratical 
part was so great, that a small portion may seem to have been 
reserved to the other two. Yet the actual result has been extremely 
different. Notwithstanding the power which, by the theory of the 
constitution, was reserved to the popular part of the system, all 
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power has centered in the Court of Directors ; and the government 
of the Company has been an oligarchy. In fact, so far from 
meddling too much, the Court of Proprietors have not attended to 
the common affairs even sufficiently for the business of inspection” 

The Company, constituted on the footing here described, were 
as yet nothing more than an association of merchants exporting 
bullion, lead, quicksilver, woollen ‘cloths, and hardware to India; 
and importing in return calicoes, raw silk, diamonds, tea (the first 
order for the importation of which was given in the year 1667), 
porcelain, pepper, drugs, and saltpetre. Their governmental estab- 
lishments were Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta ; the Jast of which 
was ‘only a short’ time previously a mere commercial agency 
‘dependent ‘on Madras. Already, however, they had. formed’ the 
design of obtaining an influence in India by other means than’ that 
‘of simple commerce ; and the’ extension’ of the Company’s settle- 
ments soon ‘became the main object of those charged with. the 
‘direction’ of the Company’s affairs in India. The first notable 
advantage’ gained by the Company was in the year 1715. In that 
year, ‘an ‘embassy’ being ‘sent on a commercial commission to 
Delhi, it happened that a medical gentleman named Hamilton, who 
accompanied the factors, had the good fortune to cure the Emperor 
Feroksere of a severe illness, which’ could not be overcome’ by the 
ignorant native physicians. In gratitude for this: important service, 
the emperor, at Hamilton’s request, granted liberty to the Company 
to purchase in. Bengal thirty-seven townships in. addition to that of 
Calcutta ; he also conferred upon them some important commercial 
privileges, which soon rendered Calcutta a flourishing settlement. 

From this period the Company’s power in India continued °to 
increase! At home, however, they had to contend with a powerful 
opposition, the general verdict of public opinion even at that time 
being hostile to such a monopoly of trade as that vested'in the East 
India Company. -As the time for the renewal of the Company’s 
‘charter’ came round, the most energetic efforts were employed to 
throw open the Indian trade to the general enterprise of the com- 
munity ; and.it is probable that these efforts might have succeeded, 
had it not been for the influence which the Company obtained over 
the mind of government by means of loans of money to help govern- 
ment through cases of emergency. Thus, in the year 1744, the 
Company advanced to government a loan of £1,000,000. at three 
per cent, in’ consideration of which they obtained an extension of 
their monopoly till the year 1780, 

It is-at this period—about the middle of the last century—that 
the career of ‘the Company begins to be) most) interesting to the 
historian. Fora century and a half, an association of merchants 
and speculators had been in existence, carrying on a trade with 
India for the purposes of pecuniary profit. At one time the trade 
had been brisk, at another dull; and in no respect was it peculiarly 
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distinguished from the various other trades in which people at that 
time engaged for the purpose of money-making. The name of 
India, it.is true, had still a mysterious sound in the public ear; 
vague ideas were still entertained of its wealth ; and on that account, 
perhaps, there was a greater ambition among speculators to be 
proprietors of East Indian than of other kinds of stock ; but, upon 
the whole, the extent of trade carried on, and the rate of profits 
made by partners of the East India Company. during the former 
half of the eighteenth century, were not nearly so large as, with our 
present notions of India, and the power of the East India Company, 
we are apt to imagine them to have been. It was about the middle 
of the century that that course of events began along which the 
East India Company, and with it the British nation, have marched 
to their world-envied supremacy over Central and Southern. Asia.. 
This course of events, striking in themselves, and deserving of atten-- 
tion, on account of their essential intertexture with the British 
history of the last century, we proceed to sketch. It will be necessary, 
before doing so, however, to give our readers some idea. of the field 
into which, by means of the East India trade, British industry and 
enterprise had been introduced ; in other words, to. give them some 
account of the history and the internal condition of that portion of 
the earth’s surface called India, previous to its invasion and conquest: 
by us money-making and large-brained islanders. 


INDIA PREVIOUS TO THE BRITISH CONQUEST. 


Passing over the legendary chronologies of the Hindus themselves, 
the utility of which as materials for history may be judged of by the 
fact, that they speak of kings reigning for twenty-three thousand 
years each, and extend back to nearly four millions of years in all, 
the first historical notices we have of India are those given by the 
Greek writers, who narrate the invasion of India by Alexander the 
Great, in the year 327 before Christ. |‘ From these notices,’ says Mr 
Mill, ‘ the conclusion has been drawn that the Hindus, atthe time 
of Alexander’s invasion, were in a state of manners, society, and 
knowledge exactly the same with that in which they were discovered 
by the nations of modern Europe: nor is there any reason for differ- 
ing widely from this opinion. It is certain that the few features of 
which we have any description from the Greeks bear no inaccurate 
resemblance to those which are found to distinguish this people at 
the present day.’ 

About the beginning of the eleventh century, however, this Hindu 
population—who, it is probable, had till that time been the exclusive 
inhabitants of the country lying between the Himalaya Mountains 
and the Indian Ocean—were mixed with a new race, professing a 
different religion, and following different customs. These new com- 
petitors for the possession of Hindustan were Mohammedans, who 
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invaded the country from its north-western frontier. F rom Arabia 
as a centre, the great empire which the prophet Mohammed had 
founded in the beginning of the seventh century had extended itself 
far and wide, east and west, so as to stretch from the Indus in the 
one direction almost to the Strait of Gibraltar in the other. The 
first Mohammedan invader of India was Mahmoud of Ghuznee, who, 
in the beginning of the eleventh century, was sultan over that part 
of the disintegrated Arabic empire which lay to the west of the 
Indus. He commenced his successful expeditions into India about 
the year 1000, and continued them till 1024, making the destruction 
of Hindu idolatry and the plunder of its shrines more the object of 
his visits than the acquisition of territory. In this period of twenty- 
four years he prostrated, for the moment, a considerable number of 
the native princes, and exacted immense tributes in gold and every 
kind of valuable commodity, A successor of Mahmoud, named 
Mohammed, after carrying on war with the Indian princes for some 
time, at length, about the year 1193, entered Hindustan with an 
exceedingly large force, and bore down all opposition. The king of 
Delhi was slain in battle, and having advanced to that ancient 
capital, Mohammed there left a viceroy to maintain his authority. 
In this manner a Mohammedan dominion was for the first time 
established in the heart of India, and in one of its greatest cities ; 
and thus commenced the first Afghan or Patan dynasty. 

A second Afghan or Patan dynasty was established, by one of 
those revolutions so common in eastern states, in the year 1291. 
During the existence of this dynasty, which continued till towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, the Mohammedan power extended 
itself farther south in Hindustan, as far even as the Carnatic: so 
that before the beginning of the sixteenth century, Mohammedans 
must have been pretty thickly interspersed with the original Hindu 
population, throughout at least the north-western, the central, and 
the southern portions of Hindustan. The foundation of the famous 
Mogul dynasty by Baber, a descendant of the great Tamerlane, in 
the year 1525, may be considered as having completed the subjuga- 
tion of India by the Mohammedans. Overpowering the Moham- 
medan chiefs among whom the country was divided, as well as 
conquering portions of territory which had not yet been thoroughly 
subjected to the Mohammedan yoke, Baber founded an empire in 
India which eclipsed that of his predecessors in respect both of 
extent and stability. From the foundation of the Mogul empire by 
Baber in 1525, a series of Mohammedan emperors, whose seat of 
authority was at Delhi, ruled the largest and finest portions of India. 
By them the country was in many places newly subdivided into pro- 
vinces, and put under the government of tributary kings or nabobs, 
who superseded the Hindu rajahs or petty princes. One of the 
greatest of these Mogul emperors was Akbar, who flourished between 
the years 1 556 and 1605. By his daring and judicious management, 
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the central provinces were preserved in complete tranquillity, and 

Guzerat, Bengal, and part of the Deccan were added to his already 
extensive empire. 

Akbar, at his death in 1605, left the Mohammedan empire in India 
divided into fifteen provinces or subahs, each of which was governed 
under the emperor by a viceroy styled subahdar. The names of the 
fifteen subahs were Allahabad, Agra, Oude, Ajmeer, Guzerat, Bahar, 
Bengal, Delhi, Cabool, Lahore, Multan, Malwa, Berar, Candeish, 
and Ahmednuggur. Jehongir, who succeeded his father Akbar, was 
able, although with considerable difficulty, to retain the imperial 
authority over all these provinces. It was in his reign, which 
extended from 1605 to 1628, that the English first began to plant 
factories on the north-western coast of Hindustan, in the manner 
already described; and it was by the favour of the emperors, his 
successors, and that of the subahdars or viceroys of the various 
maritime provinces, that the East India Company were able, during 
the seventeenth century, and half of the eighteenth, to carry on their 
trade, whether with the Hindus or Mohammedans of India. One 
of the most celebrated of the Mogul emperors was Aurungzebe, 
great-grandson of Akbar, who ruled from 1658 to 1707. Under this 
prince, the empire of the Moguls came to the height of its glory, and 
reached its largest extent. After Aurungzebe had added to it the 
kingdoms of the Deccan, it included nearly the whole of Hindustan, 
with the neighbouring regions of Cabool on the one hand, and 
Assam on the other. The revenues extorted from this populous and 
wealthy territory amounted to £32,000,000 sterling. During the 
reign of Aurungzebe, it was attacked by the Persians, and also by a 
growing nation called Mahrattas, consisting of a number of asso- 
ciated native Hindu tribes, whose country comprehended large 
portions of the provinces of Malwa, Candeish, Aurungabad, and 
Bejapore, in the Deccan. 

After the death of Aurungzebe, none of his successors exhibiting 
equal abilities, the Mogul empire declined ; and the great officers of 
the empire threw off the yoke of the imperial power, and became 
independent princes. It was from Feroksere, the great-grandson of 
Aurungzebe, that the East India Company obtained, in the year 
1715, the grant of thirty-seven townships in Bengal, and of additional 
commercial privileges, to which we have already alluded as marking 
so distinct an epoch in the Company’s history. Not long after this 
event, the Persians, under the celebrated Nadir Shah, invaded Hin- 
ss adding another element of confusion to those which already 
existed. 

_ Such is a summary view of the history of India previous to the 
time when the British began their career of conquest in that country. 
The proportion of Mohammedans to Hindus over the whole penin- 
sula may have been as one to six; although in some districts the 
proportion was much larger. Upon the whole, the Mohammedans 
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were still the dominant race, excelling the Hindus at least in 
strength and activity of character; but, as we have just seen, a 
reaction had begun, and the Hindus were in various parts of the 
peninsula regaining their supremacy. Into this mélée of Hindus 
and Mohammedans, struggling among themselves and against each 
other, the ambition and enterprise of Europeans forced their way, 
and the whole aspect and destinies of India were changed. The 
manner and progress of this revolution we are now to describe. 


STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH IN INDIA— 
WAR IN THE CARNATIC. 


The death of Charles VI., emperor of Germany, in the year 1740, 
gave origin to a war in which several of the European. nations 
engaged, but the principal burden of which came at length to be 
sustained by France on the one side and England on the other. 
The formal declaration of war between these two countries took 
place in the year 1744, and, as was natural, the enmity which existed 
between the two mother-countries affected the settlements of each in 
all parts of the world. In Hindustan, especially, the declaration of 
war was attended with important results. 

The French had begun to trade with India towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, under the auspices of an East India Company 
established in the reign. of Louis XIV., somewhat on the model of 
its British rival. Various attempts had been made by this Company 
to obtain settlements on the coast for the convenience of traffic, as 
the British had done. Most of these attempts, however, had failed; 
and at the breaking out of the war in 1744, the only French settle- 
ment of any consequence in India was Pondicherry, on the Coro- 
mandel Coast, about a hundred miles south of the British settlement 
of Madras, The town was strongly fortified, a considerable portion 
of territory was attached to it, and it was governed by a president 
and council, who had also under their charge three small establish- 
ments or factories, which the French possessed in other parts. of 
Hindustan ; namely, Carical on the Coromandel Coast, Mahé on the 
Malabar Coast, and Chandernagore in Bengal. The governor of 
Pondicherry, at the time of the declaration of hostilities between 
France and England, was Joseph Francis Dupleix, the son of a 
director of the Company, who, after giving proofs of his zeal and 
ability by a long course of arduous service, had been appointed to 
the office in 1742, and had already exerted himself so as to place the 
affairs of the French in Hindustan on a much more prosperous 
footing than they had attained under any former governor. 

The possessions of the English in Hindustan at this time were, as 
our readers know, much more extensive than those of the French. 
Instead of one government or presidency, like the French, the Eng- 
lish had three—the presidency of Bombay on the west coast, and 
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that of Madras on the Coromandel Coast north of’ Pondicherry, and 
that of Calcutta in Bengal, which had been ‘erected into a separate 
presidency so lately as the year 1707. Each of these presidencies 
had considerable territories depending on it for government and 
protection. 

Besides Pondicherry and its dependencies’ on the coast of the 
Indian peninsula, the French East India Company pessessed the 
two islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, situated in the Indian Ocean, 
east of the large island of Madagascar. These islands were governed 
by a president and council of their. own, distinct from that of Pondi- 
cherry; and at the commencement. of the war between England 
and France, the governor of the two was an officer named Labour- 
donnais, distinguished by his great abilities and his large experience 
in‘all colonial matters. Very rarely had’ two such ‘men ‘as Dupleix 
and Labourdonnais' been found in such situations as ‘those which 
they respectively occupied; and thefact that Francé had them to 
rely upon for the management’ of her’affairs in’ the Indian ‘Ocean, 
gave her an ominous preponderance’ over England, which, although 
her’ commerce with India was larger than’ that: of France;°could 
not ‘at’ that time’ point to-any man’ of hers in’ India capable of 
opposing the designs of the two French) governors: with ‘sufficient 
genius. 

Labourdonnais' took''the lead in’ the attempt to assist France by 
striking a blow atthe Indian power of her rival, England,'°'Great 
was the alarm of the British in Madras’ when,‘on the 14th°of 'Sep- 
tember 1746, a French fleet’ anchored ‘within’ sight’ of the town, 
and it! was known thatthe governor of Mauritius’ was ‘on’ board. 
Madras was’ then the richest and most important ‘of all'the British 
settlements in India ; and its entire population amounted to’ about 
250,000, of whom, however, no’more than’ 300 were’ English-born: 
After sustaining a bombardment of five days, Madras surrendéred to 
Labourdonnais, and the French flag waved omthe ramparts of Fort St 
George. Labourdonnais; however, had been instructed’ not to retain 
possession of Madras; and jaccordingly, one of the articles of capit- 
ulation agreed to-between him and: the English authorities was, 
that within a certain period the town ‘shouldbe restored, on thé pay- 
ment of a»moderate ransom. © Being aman of high honour and 
spirit, he would have punctually fulfilled thisagreement had: he been 
his own: master ; but Dupleix, the governor of Pondicherry, who to 
unquestionable talents joined a great’ ambition of conquest, and‘ a 
less scrupulous sense of honour than that which animated Labour 
donnais, thwarted him so much in‘all his proceedings subsequent 
to the capture of Madras, that’ he at length found ‘it necessary to 
return to Europe to'defend his conduct. 

The removal of Labourdonnais from India left’ Dupleix at liberty 
to follow out his own ideas, which aimed at nothing Jess* than 
the establishment’ of a French empire in: India.’ The necessary 
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preliminary was the uprooting of the various settlements which the’ 


British had planted on the Coromandel Coast. To restore Madras, 
according to stipulation, would have been, in the eyes of Dupleix, a 
retrograde step ; accordingly, acting professedly under the influence 
of the general voice of the inhabitants of Pondicherry, he not only 
retained the town, but even plundered it, and carried the English 
governor and a number of the principal inhabitants prisoners to 
Pondicherry. 

About twelve miles south of Pondicherry was the settlement of 
Fort St David, belonging to the English. Hither many of the 
inhabitants of Madras had retired on the violation of the treaty 
made with Labourdonnais; and here, in the meantime, were centered 
all the functions of the Madras presidency. Dupleix resolved to 
attack this place, the capture of which would, it was probable, com- 
pletely destroy the power of the English on the Coromandel Coast. 
Accordingly, on the 19th of December 1746, he appeared before it 
with a considerable force of Europeans and negroes. The siege 
continued long, and would probably have ended in the reduction of 
the fort ; but fortunately, early in 1747 an English fleet arrived, the 
settlement was saved, and the fortunes of the parties reversed. As 
the French had laid siege to Fort St David, so the British deter- 
mined to attack Pondicherry. The superiority, however, which the 
British possessed in numbers and in fresh supplies, was more than 
counterbalanced by the general ignorance of their officers in matters 
of Indian warfare, by the hardships of the climate, and by the great 
abilities of Dupleix. After a siege of thirty-one days, Pondicherry 
was abandoned by the British without any impression having been 
made upon it. Further hostilities were in the meantime prevented, 
by the arrival of the intelligence that a treaty had been agreed to: 
between England and France, in terms of which Madras was to be 
restored, and the affairs of both countries on the Coromandel Coast 
placed on their former footing. 

The cessation of hostilities was but temporary; a new path had 
been opened up for European ambition; and both French and 
English were eager to tread it. Dupleix especially was alive to all 
the opportunities which his position afforded him. In his eyes, that 
commerce with India which he had been appointed to superintend 
and control, sank into a very insignificant matter compared with the 
extension of the French power in Hindustan. He found himself 
planted on the sea-edge of a vast country, the wealth of which was 
enormous. He saw it overspread by millions of Hindus and 
Mohammedans, weak in themselves, and held together by the most 
wretched system of government. The great Mogul empire was no 
longer formidable ; it was crumbling to pieces. What, then, was 
there to prevent him, an educated European, a native of La delle 
France, from playing a game among these tawny weaklings worthy 


of his race, his culture, his country? To plunge into the politics of 
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scheming mind of Dupleix than this request ; and the result was, 
that a joint army of 40,000 natives, and 2300 troops under French. 
command, advanced against the Nabob Anwar-u-Deen. In the 
engagement with the nabob’s forces which ensued, the French gained 
the victory for their allies. Anwar-u-Deen was killed at the great 
age of one hundred and seven years, and a rich booty fell into the: 
hands of the conquerors. Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, sur- 
rendered immediately after, and the fortunes of the allies seemed to’ 
be in the ascendant. 

These events took place in December 1749, after which, with 
much intriguing on all sides, parties arranged themselves thus :: 
Dupleix, as before, took part with Mirzapha Jung and Chunda 
Saheb, although ready, as opportunity presented itself, to throw 
either of them off. The English, resolving to check the schemes of 
Dupleix, gave what assistance they could to Nazir Jung, the reigning’ 
Subahdar of the Deccan, and Mohammed Ali, who assumed to be 
the legitimate successor to the nabobship of the Carnatic. Dupleix, 
however, triumphed. Entering into a correspondence with Nazir 
Jung, with a view to detach him from the English, he at the same’ 


. time, lest this negotiation should fail, opened another with certain 


of Nazir’s officers who were disaffected to him, and ready for a 
revolution. Unfortunately for the subahdar, the negotiation with: 
the disaffected portion of his followers came soonest to a conclusion. 
In October 1750, his camp, which the English had left, disgusted 
with his ambiguous behaviour, was attacked by the French; turning’ 
to encourage his men to defend it, he was shot through the heart by’ 
one of his traitor officers, and Mirzapha Jung was proclaimed 
Subahdar of the Deccan, 

This was a great triumph for Dupleix. As it was by his means 
that Mirzapha Jung had attained the coveted dignity of Subahdar of. 
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the Deccan, the Frenchman was, out of gratitude, appointed governor 
of all the Mogul territory lying on the east coast, from the Kistna to 
Cape Comorin, Chunda Saheb acting as his deputy or nabob in the 
Carnatic. The fortunes of the British were now at a very low ebb. 
Their only Indian ally was Mohammed Ali, who retained possession 
of the town and district of Trichinopoly, but who was so far from 
being an enthusiastic friend of the English interests, that he appeared 
willing to listen to any proposals of reconciliation from the French. 
‘The French had gained a great reputation throughout all Southern 
Hindustan ; and the English were regarded, both by Hindus and 
Mohammedans, as quite a second-rate people. 

At this crisis there stepped forth a young man whose name was 
destined to be celebrated in the history of British India. In the 
year 1744 there had arrived at Madras a youth named Robert Clive, 
the son of a gentleman in Shropshire. He was destined to fill the 
situation of a writer in the Company’s service ; but he had not been 
long in India, before his unruly and obstinate disposition shewed 
itself in such a way as to prove that he was ill qualified to give 
Satisfaction in a position where deference to superior authority was 
regarded as the principal human virtue. Escaping from Madras 
after its capture, he was permitted, fortunately both for himself and 
the British interests, to exchange his civil rank for an ensignship in 
the Company’s army. From that time forward he had distinguished 
himself by his intrepidity and cool daring on several important 
eccasions. Accordingly, when in the present emergency Clive, who 
had been just appointed a captain, to fill a vacant place, proposed 
the somewhat bold scheme of attacking Arcot, so as to create a 
diversion of the enemy’s forces from Trichinopoly, the proposal 
was approved of by the presidency, and Clive, with a force of 200 
Europeans and 300 sepoys, was charged with its execution. Clive 
accomplished his design with the most brilliant success. Arcot was 
taken ; and Clive returned victorious to Fort St David in December 
1752. 

Good fortune now again seemed to be on the side of the British. 
The French and their allies raised the siege of Trichinopoly, and 
took up their position in the fortified island of Seringham, on one 


of the branches of the Coleroon. They were not able, however, to _ 


resist the forces which attacked them in this position, but at length 
capitulated, and were carried away to the English settlements as 
prisoners of war. 

There was no stability, however, in Indian affairs. A new shuffling 
of parties soon took place, to carry on the war in the Carnatic. In 
the beginning of 1753, by which time Clive had réturned to England 
for the benefit of his health, the opposed parties were as follows : 
The French had drawn over Morari Rao, the Mahratta chief, and 
had likewise procured some assistance, in the shape of supplies, from 


another native dignitary, the governor of Vellore, whom Dupleix 
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flattered with hopes of the nabobship of the Carnatic, in case 
Mohammed Ali were conquered. The English, on the other hand, 
had Mohammed Ali for their associate, and received some scanty 
and reluctant help from the Rajah of Tanjore, who did not yet see 
clearly which side was likely to prove the strongest. The struggle 
between the two armies was for the possession of Trichinopoly, the 
English being its actual occupants, and the French trying to dislodge 
them. For a year and a half—that is, from May 1753 to October 
1754—the siege was continued, affording opportunities for the display 
of much bravery, and of much suppleness and dishonesty on both 
sides, still without any decisive advantage on either: the English 
doggedly maintaining a position which was conceived to be essential 
to the preservation of British influence in the Carnatic; and the 
French as resolutely bent on obtaining possession of a place, the 
occupation of which would enable them, according to the boast of 
Dupleix, to reduce Madras to a mere fishing-village. 

Meanwhile, events favourable to the French were taking place in 
other parts of the Deccan. Mirzapha Jung having been slain by 
his subjects, his son Salabat was appointed by French influence to 
succeed him. Salabat, to shew his gratitude, yielded to the French 
that tract of country on the Coromandel Coast which includes the 
Northern Circars—thus making the whole territory ceded to the 
French in Hindustan extend from Cape Comorin to the pagoda of 
Juggernaut. 

Such a cession of territory, however, was merely nominal, and 
was not destined ever to amount to a reality. While these wars, 
and conflicts, and intrigues had been going on in the Carnatic, the 
cool-headed people in England and France, in whose names the 
whole turmoil was conducted, had begun to think whether any reak 
advantage was to be gained by permitting their servants to fight 
with each other, and set up and depose nabobs and subahdars in 
Indian swamps and jungles under a broiling sun,, Upon the whole, 
they decided that the occupation was a waste of industry ; the 
French government especially was displeased with the conquering 
policy of Dupleix. Commissioners, appointed by the French and 
by the English East India Companies, met in London to. discuss 
their mutual differences; and the result was, that in the summer 
of 1754, M. Godhen was sent out on the part of the French, with 
authority to supersede Dupleix, and conclude an arrangement with 
the English. M. Godhen arrived in the Carnatic in the month of 
August ; and in a short time a treaty was agreed to between him and 
the English governor, Mr Saunders, in terms of which the French 
resigned all their reputed acquisitions in India, both nations retain- 
ing only such settlements on the coast as were deemed necessary 
for the purposes of commerce, and Mohammed Ali, the protégé of 
the English, being allowed to remain undisputed Nabob of Arcot. 
Such was the impotent conclusion of all the ambitious schemes cf 
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Dupleix ; and sad must it have been to the daring and crafty mind 
of that governor to see his projects for the aggrandisement of France 
thus laid in the dust, and to be compelled to return to Europe to 
face the thankless men in whose interests he had so fruitlessly toiled, 
and so lavishly expended his sagacity, his moral principle, and his 
private wealth. 

Messrs Godhen and Saunders returned to Europe, leaving the 
surface of affairs in India calm and smooth to appearance. But 
calmness and smoothness were not characteristics of Indian politics, 
and it was not long before new disturbances broke out. The English 
being left supreme, or at least possessed of great authority in the 
Carnatic, where the nabob was their creature, were soon involved 
in the disputes of that dignitary with the surrounding native princes 
—disputes in which they were the more interested, that it was only 
‘by extortion from these princes that they could obtain.a tolerable 
quantity of money as a reward for their services to the nabob. So 
also the French, under Bussy, having been left in the confidence of 
the Subahdar of the Deccan, were mixed up with his affairs, and 
dependent on his purse. The working of these jarring influences 
kept the Deccan in a state of continued warfare and confusion till 
the year 1756, when war being again declared between Great Britain 
and France, the contest assumed a more regular character. In the 
meantime, let us quit the presidency of Madras, and turn our 
attention to another part of India, the presidency of Calcutta or 
Bengal. 


ACQUISITION OF BENGAL BY THE BRITISH. 


Bengal, one of the original subahs of the Mogul empire in India, 
had hitherto been regarded by the English as of inferior importance 
to the Carnatic ; but circumstances were about to change their views 
on this point. In April 1756, Aliverdy Khan, a chief of Afghan 
extraction, who had governed Bengal for many years in the capacity 
of subahdar, died, leaving his nephew, Surajah Dowla, his successor. 
Surajah Dowla is described as a dissolute prince, and a hater of the 
British ; and one of his first resolutions, on assuming his honours 
‘as subahdar, was to expel them from his territories, or, at all events, 
‘to reduce their power, and spoil them of part of their wealth, which 
he conceived to be much greater than it was. With this view he 
took the field in May 1756, with an army of 40,000 foot, 30,000 horse, 
and 400 elephants ; and after some preliminaries, advanced against 
Calcutta, and invested it on the 18th of June. Unprepared to resist 
such a force, the governor and council thought it the safest policy 
to embark the European inhabitants and their property on board 
ships, and seek refuge in the other settlements. By some strange 
mismanagement, however, for which the governor, Mr Drake, was 
blamed, a number of persons were left behind, who, finding them- 


selves deserted, chose Mr Holwell as their commander, The little 
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band held out against the subahdar and his army, in hopes to obtain 
terms ; but at length the place was taken by storm, and all were 
captured. Although it does not appear to have been the intention 
of the subahdar to treat his prisoners with cruelty, the scene which 
followed is one of the most horrible on record. When the evening 
came on, it became necessary to secure the prisoners in some place 
of safety ; and a small damp dungeon, named the Black Hole, which 
the English had themselves used as a prison, was chosen for the 
purpose. Into this horrible place one hundred and forty-six human 
beings were forced, of whom only twenty-three came out alive in 
the morning, the remainder having perished of suffocation from the 
want of fresh air, the guards without listening to their groans and 
shrieks, and yet refusing to waken the subahdar to announce to him 
the situation of his prisoners. : 
The news of this catastrophe, and of the ruin, as it seemed, of the 
British establishment in Bengal, reached Madras in August; and it 
was immediately determined that Clive, who had now returned to 
Madras with the rank of colonel in the army, and deputy-governor 
of Fort St David, should proceed to Bengal to punish the subahdar. 
Arriving in the Ganges in the month of December with five ships of 
war and five transports, having goo European troops and I500 
Sepoys on board, Clive speedily retrieved the losses of the British ; 
and after retaking Calcutta, with almost all the merchandise which 
had been left in it, and inflicting no small damage on the subahdar’s 
forces, compelled that potentate to sue for peace, and to conclude a 
treaty of submission, compensation, and friendship with the British. 
The subahdar having thus been reduced to terms, Clive, in March 
1757, attacked and took Chandernagore, the principal French estab- 
lishment in Bengal. According to his instructions, Clive ought 
now to have returned without delay to Madras, where, in conse- 
quence of the outbreak of the war between England and France, a 
French fleet was every day expected to arrive. This of itself is 
evidence of the absence of any great designs of conquest on the 
part of the British. Bengal, however, appeared a nobler field to 
Clive, and he resolved to disobey his orders, and remain there. To 
forward his further designs relative to the extension and consolida- 
tion of the British power in that part of India, it was necessary to 
have, as subahdar or nabob of the province, a man who would 
¢o-operate with him, or over whom he could exert an influence ; and as 
Surajah Dowla was not such a person, he did not hesitate to set on 
foot a deep intrigue for deposing Surajah, and elevating Meer Jaffier, 
a relation by marriage of the late Aliverdy Khan, in his room: The 
intrigue, aided by a battle fought on the 23d of June 1757, succeeded 
satisfactorily ; Surajah Dowla was slain by Meer Jaffier’s son, and 
Meer Jaffier became Subahdar or Nabob of Bengal. The honour, 
however, was an expensive one, for he had agreed to pay the follow- 
ing sums in return for the help which he had received from the 
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British : 10,000,000 rupees to the East India Company ; 5,000,000 
rupees to the English inhabitants of Calcutta; 2,000,000 rupees to 
the Indians; 700,000 rupees to the Armenians ; 2,500,000 rupees to 
the fleet ; 2,500,000 rupees to the army; 280,000 rupees each to Mr 
Drake and Colonel Clive ; and 240,000 rupees each to three other 
gentlemen—the gross amount of these sums in English money being 
2,697,750. The demand for such a sum, however, had been 
founded on a miscalculation of the resources at the disposal of a 
Subahdar of Bengal; and» ultimately the parties interested were 
obliged to be content with half of what had been asked, and one- 
third of that half was paid in goods and jewels. 

Meer Jaffier, who had thus purchased the throne of Bengal, did 
not give satisfaction to his new subjects., The necessity of supplying 
the British with money compelled him to have recourse to suck 
exactions and cruelties as rendered him odious. Nor were the 
other. native powers of Hindustan inattentive to the revolution 
which had been effected in Bengal, or unwilling to make an attempt 
to prevent the English from gaining more power in India. _Accord- 
ingly, the Sharada, or eldest son of the Mogul Emperor Aulumgee 
II., having been invested by his father with the dignity of Subahdar 
of Bengal, which Meer Jaffier held by English patronage, he formed 
an alliance with two powerful native princes, the Subahdar of 
Allahabad and the Nabob of Oude, and invaded Bengal in the end 
of 1758: Jaffier could, not have opposed this invasion alone ; but 
Clive, seeing the British prospects to be dependent on his retaining 
the influence he had acquired in Bengal, did not hesitate to march 
against the invaders, although in doing so he was actually declaring 
himself an enemy of the Great Mogul, under whose auspices the 
invasion had taken place. Without the expense of.a battle, Clive 
was able to quash the invasion, and disperse the enemy’s force; a 
result which so delighted Jaffier, that he conferred on him, under 
the title of jaghire, the whole of the rents which the East India 
Company paid to the Bengal government for their territories round 
Calcutta—a sum amounting to £30,c0o per annum. Shortly after- 
wards, having done everything in his power to make the British 
influence paramount in Bengal, Clive returned a second time to 
England. Before proceeding with the narrative of events on his 
return, let us cast a glance at the position of affairs in the Carnatic, 
which, it will be remembered, Clive left in 1756, in daily expectation 
of being visited by a French fleet. 

The expected fleet did not arrive till April 1758. The forces on 
board of it, intended to prosecute the war against the English in the 
Carnatic, were commanded by the Count de Lally, an officer of Irish 
extraction in the French service. | Lally lost no time in obeying his 
instructions by attacking Fort St David, which he did with so much 
vigour, that on the Ist of June the British surrendered. Retiring to 
Pondicherry, Lally then matured the plan of his future proceedings, 
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the grand objects of which were, first the reduction of Madras, 
and then the destruction of the rising power of the British in 
Bengal. Lally’s measures, and his wilful conduct, displeased many 
on whose co-operation the success of his views depended. Never- 
theless, he laid siege to Madras, and had proceeded some way 
towards the reduction of the place, when an English fleet hove in 
sight, and the circumstances of the parties were reversed. With the 
reinforcements brought by this fleet, and some vessels which came 
immediately after, the English under Colonel Coote retrieved all 
their losses, beat the enemy at every point, and at last, in the end of 
1760, laid siege to Pondicherry. In January 1761, this town, the 
chief French settlement in the Carnatic, surrendered ; after which it 
was impossible for the one or two French factories which remained 
to hold out ; and by the month of April 1761, the French had not a 
single foot of ground in the whole of India. The unfortunate Lally, 
on his return to France, was- impeached with the crime of want of 
success; and although his services in the cause of France for forty- 
five years, and even his conduct in the very expedition which afforded 
the articles. of his impeachment, deserved a better reward, he was 
condemned to death, and executed, a victim of the national vanity. 

The British were now without European rivals in India. They 
had established a firm footing in the Deccan and in Bengal; in the 
latter, especially, their power was almost paramount, and the whole 
of India lay invitingly before them. From this moment, therefore, 
the struggle of the British for ascendency in Hindustan lay not with 
the French or any other European nation, for these had been 
virtually cleared out of the country, but with the native Hindu- 
Mohammedan people. 

After Clive’s departure for England, Bengal became the scene of 
fresh confusion, owing to the extortions of the Company’s servants, 
and the incapacity of Meer Jaffier. The latter cause, or at least 
Meer Jaffier’s incapacity to raise money sufficient to supply the 
demands made upon him by the English, induced Mr Vansittart, 
and the council who managed the Company’s affairs, to depose him, 
and set up in his stead his son-in-law, Meer Cossim. If, however, 
Meer Jaffier had proved too weak a man for the purposes of the 
Company’s representatives, Meer Cossim, on the other hand, proved 
too firm and able; for he made it his endeavour to govern Bengal 
with some degree of justice and impartiality, both as regarded the 
natives and the European settlers. He soon came into conflict with 
the Company’s servants, by refusing to be a party to their unjust 
and cruel methods of acquiring wealth. The principal of these 
unjust methods was the monopoly of internal trade. Under cover 
of the old privilege granted by the Mogul to the East India Com- 
pany to export and import goods, and to carry them overland without 
payment of customs or tolls—the principal source of revenue with 
the native princes—the Company’s servants carried on a trade of 
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their own in those articles which constituted the main items of native 
consumption ; thus making enormous profits by avoiding the pay- 
ment of tolls, and at the same time ruining the native dealers, who 
were obliged to pay all the toll-dues before they could bring their 
goods to market. This state of things had become intolerable ; the 
natives were groaning under the tyranny ; and Meer Cossim, who 
was a man of just disposition, remonstrated with the European 
authorities against the iniquitous practice of private trade. As 
almost every person in authority was an interested party, no heed 
was paid to these remonstrances, and Meer Cossim’s attempt to 
enforce the payment of even a moderate duty by the English dealers 
was treated with scorn. In this emergency, Meer Cossim took an 
extraordinary and really noble step: he abolished all duties whatever, 
and left the internal traffic of Bengal perfectly open. The amazed 
Englishmen thus outwitted, were now clamorous for the restoration 
of those very duties, for the abolition of which, in their own case, 
they had been contending. A decided rupture was the consequence ; 
hostilities were begun between the English and Meer Cossim, which 
terminated in the defeat of the latter, and his flight into Oude, by 
the nabob of which he was received with kindness. Meer Cossim, 
the Nabob of Oude, and the Sharada, who, since his last appearance, 
had by his father’s death succeeded to the somewhat empty title of 
Emperor or Great Mogul, were now the allied antagonists of the 
English. A regular war commenced between their forces and the 
British troops commanded by Major, afterwards Sir Hector Munro * 
which, after some severe fighting, ended most fortunately for the 
British in May 1765, Meer Cossim having fled into the interior, and 
the Nabob of Oude and the Great Mogul having submitted in the 
most humble manner. The death of Meer Jaffier was also a piece 
of good fortune. 

At this moment Clive returned to India. Although there had 
been great differences between him and the East India Company, 
and he had even commenced a lawsuit against them for the proceeds 
of his jaghire, his acceptance of which from Meer Jaffier was one of 
the principal causes of their dissatisfaction with him, his abilities 
were yet in such estimation, that when alarmed by the intelligence 
of the state of affairs in Bengal, the directors found it necessary to 
send out some one to assume the chief direction, they were obliged 
to select him, and even to comply with his conditions, which were, 
that he should be invested with the powers of commander-in-chief, 
president, and governor of Bengal, and be at liberty to act, by the 
advice of a select committee of four, independently of the council. 
With such powers from the Company, and with the new title of 
Lord Clive, conferred on him by His Majesty, he arrived for the third 
time in India. His first occupation was to arrange the treaty which 
was on foot with the vanquished Mogul and Nabob of Oude. The 


nabob was to retain all his territories, with the exception of Allahabad 
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and Cerah, which were to be given to the Mogul; and he was to 
pay fifty lacs of rupees to the English towards defraying their 
expenses in the war. The Mogul, on the other hand, receiving 
Allahabad and Cerah, was to grant to the East India Company the 
duanee, or right of collecting the revenues in the provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa—a privilege equivalent, according to Indian 
ideas, to the sovereignty over those provinces ; in return for which 
the Company were to continue to pay him the twenty-six lacs of 
rupees of annual revenue which he was entitled to as emperor. 
Shortly after these arrangements, which were completed on the 12th 
of August 1765, Nugein-ul-Dowlah, the young son of Meer Jaffier, 
and whom the English had appointed nabob in the room of his 
father, was pensioned off, and the English were left virtually the sole 
masters of one of the finest portions of Hindustan—that watered by 
the Lower Ganges and its many mouths.’ 


ADMINISTRATION OF WARREN HASTINGS—EXTENSION OF 
THE BRITISH POWER—WAR IN MYSORE. 


After establishing, with considerable difficulty, a system of govern- 
ment in Bengal, Lord Clive returned to England in the beginning 
of 1767, leaving the management of affairs in the hands of a select 
committee. For several years the condition of matters was one of 
comparative tranquillity, although whether the administration of 
the English was just and beneficial, the following sentences from 
Macaulay’s article on Warren Hastings, referring to the state of 
Bengal, and the conduct of the English there, under the system 
which Lord Clive had established, will indicate : ‘There were two 
governments,’ says Macaulay, ‘in Bengal—the real and the osten- 
sible. The supreme power belonged to the Company, and was, in 
truth, the most despotic that can be conceived. But, though thus 
absolute in reality, the English had not yet assumed the style of 
sovereignty. They held their territories as vassals of the Mogul; 
they raised their revenues as collectors appointed by the imperial 
commission ; their public seal was inscribed with the imperial titles; 
and their mint struck only the imperial coin. Against misgovern- 
ment, such as then afflicted Bengal, it was impossible to struggle. 
A war of Bengalees against Englishmen was like a war of sheep 
against wolves—of men against demons. The only protection which 
the conquered could find was in the moderation, the clemency, the 
enlarged policy of the conquerors. But at first, English power came 
among them unaccompanied by English morality. There was an 
interval between the time at which they became our subjects, and 
the time at which we began to reflect that we were bound to dis- 
charge towards them the duties of rulers. During that interval, the 
business of a servant of the Company was simply to wring out of 
the natives a hundred or two hundred thousand pounds as speedily 
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reputed empire, once actually ruled over by his ancestors, was split 
into numerous principalities, governed by whatsoever authority, 
Hindu or Mohammedan, was strong enough to maintain itself. 
The Deccan, Oude, the Rohilla States, and the Mahratta States, 
were specially instances in point. 

Such, as briefly described as is consistent with clearness, was the 
condition of Hindustan when Warren Hastings commenced his 
administration. There was no regularity, no fixedness, no constitu- 
tion. Into no fitter hands could a commission for extending British 
influence in India have been placed. To keep a vigilant eye over 
the whole of Hindustan ; to watch the outbreak of a war between 
any two contiguous native powers, or of a difference between a 
native prince and his subjects ; instantly to interfere, and either 
foment the dispute, or help to decide it, making the end in every 
case the acquisition of some advantage to the British, whether in’ 
present cash or in forthcoming profits—such was the habitual policy 
of Mr Hastings, 

It was in the neighbourhood of the Bengal presidency, where he 
himself resided, that Hastings was able to pursue this policy most 
steadily. He was able not only to free Bengal from the obligation 
of paying a revenue to the Mogul, but also to establish such a 
political influence over Oude, as to derive from it extraordinary 
supplies of money, and to exercise an irresistible control over the 
conduct of its nabob. But it was not only from the Bengal presi- 
dency that encroachments were made upon the native territories. 
In the year 1774, the Company’s officers of the Bombay presidency 
made an attempt to get possession of the two small islands of 
Bassein and Salsette. This involved the British of Bombay in a 
war with the Mahratta powers, who held that part of India. But it 
was in the Deccan, and under the immediate auspices of the Madras 
presidency, that the most important struggle between the British 
and an Indian power took place. 

One of the finest portions of the Deccan was the kingdom of 
Mysore, an inland territory between the Carnatic and Malabar 
Coasts. To the throne of this kingdom there had raised himself, 
by a course of audacity and duplicity, Hyder Ali, a Mohammedan 
adventurer of northern origin, who, though of poor birth, and totally 
without education, was possessed of the greatest natural abilities. 
Mysore had become, under his government, a prosperous and 
formidable kingdom, compact in the midst of anarchy; and the 
English, after experiencing several defeats at his hands, had been 
glad to conclude a treaty of alliance with him, by which they bound 
themselves to support and maintain his authority against all enemies. 
This treaty had been concluded in 1769 ; and since that time, Hyder 
and the English had been on terms of amity, although he complained 
bitterly of their unfaithfulness as allies, because they would not 
assist him against the Mahrattas, ; 
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When, on the commencement of war between Great Britain and 
France in 1778, the Madras presidency, after reducing Pondicherry, 
seized on the fort of Mahé, on the Malabar Coast, Hyder Ali 
resolved to aid the French. In June 1780, ‘an army of 90,000 men, 
far superior in discipline and efficiency to any other native force 
that could be found in India, came pouring through those wild 
passes which, worn by mountain torrents, and dark with jungle, 
lead down from the great table-land of Mysore to the plains of the 
Carnatic. This great army was accompanied by a hundred pieces 
of cannon ; and its movements were guided by many French officers, 
trained in the best military schools of Europe. Hyder was every- 
where triumphant. The sepoys in many British garrisons flung 
down their arms. Some forts were surrendered by treachery, and 
some in despair. In a few days the whole open country north of 
the Coleroon had submitted. Then it was that the fertile genius 
and serene courage of Hastings achieved their most signal triumph. 
A swift ship, flying before the south-west monsoon, brought the evil 
tidings in a few days to Calcutta. In twenty-four hours the governor- 
general had framed a complete plan of policy adapted to the altered 
state of affairs. Hastings determined to resort to an extreme exercise 
of power: to suspend the incapable governor of Fort St George ; 
to send Sir Eyre Coote to oppose Hyder, and to intrust that distin- 
guished general with the whole administration of the war. The 
reinforcements were sent off with great expedition, and reached 
Madras before the expected French armament arrived in the Indian 
seas. The progress of Hyder was arrested; and in a few months 
the great victory of Porto Novo retrieved the honour of the nglish 
arms.’ * Hyder Ali died in 1782; and his son, Tippoo Saib, made 
peace with England after some more fighting. 


CONQUESTS UNDER THE MARQUIS CORNWALLIS AND THE 
MARQUIS WELLESLEY, 


Meanwhile the maladministration of India was a constant subject 
of discussion in England, both in and out of parliament. Bills were 
proposed, both by Mr Fox and Mr Pitt, for a further modification 
and limitation of the powers of the East India Company. Mr Pitt’s 
bill was carried, by which the Court of Directors was thenceforth 
to act in conjunction with, and be kept in check by, a Board of 
Control, consisting of six members of the privy-council chosen by 
the king ; there was also a diminution of the power of the Court of 
Proprietors, and a provision for making the Company’s servants in 
future disclose the amount of fortune brought home with them from 
India. 


These new arrangements were completed in 1786. Mr Hastings 


* Macaulay’s article, Warren Hastings. 
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having resigned the office of governor-general, returned to England, 
where his impeachment and trial occupied for a long time the whole 
attention of the country ; and there went out as his successor Lord 
Cornwallis., The administration of the internal affairs of the British 
dominion in India under this governor-general was characterised 
by stricter attention to just dealing than had yet been manifested 
in the Indian colonies ; but with all his pacific dispositions, it was 
not long before he was involved in a war, having for its end the 
further extension of the Company’s territories. Tippoo Saib, the 
Sultan of Mysore, had become as formidable in Southern India as 
his father Hyder Ali had been; and an occasion of dispute having 
been easily found, the peaceful relations between Tippoo and the 
British were terminated, and the war in Mysore again began. In 
1792, Seringapatam, the capital of the Mysore, was besieged by the 
Marquis Cornwallis with a strong British army; and. after some 
show of resistance, Tippoo was fain to offer terms.of surrender. He 
agreed to give up half of his dominions, and pay £3,500,000 in 
bullion. “For the fulfilment of the treaty, he was under the necessity 
of giving up two of his sons as hostages. Having fulfilled his 
engagement, these young princes were returned in 1794. But after 
this, he again commenced. hostilities; and in 1799, the Earl of 
Mornington, afterwards Marquis Wellesley, the brother of the Duke 
of Wellington, having in the meantime superseded Lord Cornwallis 
as governor-general, the British forces under General Baitd once 
more attacked, and now captured, Seringapatam. In. the general 
slaughter which ensued in entering this strongly fortified. place, 
Tippoo was shot. The kingdom of Mysore was forthwith divided 
among the conquerors—that is, among the English and their native 
allies in the war ; a pant, however, being erected into. a separate 
Hindu state. 

Scarcely was the war with Tippoo Saib at an end, when a struggle 
began between the British and a new enemy—the Mahrattas, already 
spoken of in connection with the preceding events. These Mah- 
vattas, occupying a large portion of the west coast of Hindustan, 
were, with the exception of the British, the most growing power in 
India; and the Marquis Wellesley began to be of opinion that 
it would be necessary, for the preservation of the British power in 
Southern India, to come to some distinct and specific understanding 
with them. Accordingly, he offered them a share.of the partitioned 
Mysore kingdom, on condition that they should form. what was 
called “a subsidiary alliance’ with the British ; that is, to receive 
and maintain in their territories. a British force, according to the 
custom of other dependent states. This offer was rejected ; and the 
consequence was, a war between the British and the Mahrattas, 
which was carried on till the year 1805. This was the war in 
which the Duke of Wellington, then Sir Arthur Wellesley, gave 
the first distinguished proofs of that military genius which was 
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afterwards to display itself on the theatre of Europe. The skilful 
management of internal differences among the Mahrattas by the 
Marquis Wellesley, and the soldierly ability by which his views 
were seconded in the field by his brother Sir Arthur, by General 
Lake, and by other British officers, carried the British triumphantly 
through the contest. By the year 1805, treaties had been concluded 
with the Peishwa, the Rajah of Berar, and Sindia, by which parts of 
their territories were ceded to the British, and the British authority 
more or less stringently established in the rest; and only Holkar 
remained unsubdued. This Mahratta chief was also, in the course 
of the same year, reduced to such extremities as to be forced to flee : 
when unexpectedly the Marquis Cornwallis arrived in India a second 
time, commissioned to supersede the Marquis Wellesley, whose 
extremely military administration had not given satisfaction to the 
nation and the East India Company at home. The new governor- 
general, however, had hardly announced his intention of pursuing 
a line of policy directly opposed to that of his predecessor, when he 
died in October 1805, worn out by age and infirmities. Sir George 
Barlow, however, who acted as his successor until a new governor- 
general should be sent out, acted entirely on the views of the 
deceased governor; and under his administration a treaty was 
concluded with Holkar, restoring that fallen potentate to his former 
position, and a revision took place of the relations in which the 
other native states in India stood to the British power. 

The successor of Lord Cornwallis in the governor-generalship was 
Lord Minto, who held the office from 1807 to 1813. During Lord. 
Minto’s government, little was done to extend the British dominion 
within the limits of India itself, there being a strong desire on the 
part of the directors at home to avoid the establishment of political 
connections with the native states in addition to those which already 
existed. By the Marquis of Hastings, the successor of Lord Minto, 
a war with the Nepaulese and Pindarees of the Mahratta countries 
was brought to a successful termination ; new territory was acquired, 
and a British resident imposed (1816-17). 

It was intended that Mr Canning should succeed the Marquis of 
Hastings as governor-general of India. He had been unanimously 
appointed to the office by the Court of Directors, and was on the 
point of sailing for India, when the death of the Marquis of London- 
derry, the Foreign Secretary of State, opened up for him a more con- 
genial political career in Europe. He accordingly resigned his: 
appointment, which was conferred on Earl Amherst, whose claims 
were deemed preferable to those of Lord William Bentinck—a noble- 
man who had acted as governor of Madras from 1804 to 1807, and 
who, having in the latter year been recalled in a hasty and somewhat 
angry manner, in consequence of some occurrences in his presi- 
dency, of which he had unjustly received the blame, was naturally 
anxious to return to India in a capacity which would enable him 
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to vindicate his character in that part of the world where it had 
been injured. His wish was not gratified till the year 1828, when he 
arrived in India as successor to Lord Amherst, whose government 
had been signalised by a war against the Burmese of the eastern 
peninsula, carried on at great expense, but concluded in 1826 on 
terms favourable to the British, who obtained by it a considerable 
' portion of additional territory on the east coast of the Bay of Bengal, 
and by the abolition, in 1827, of the former vassalage for the Indian 
pene which the British had till then acknowledged to the king 
of Delhi. 


WARS IN AFGHANISTAN, THE PUNJAB, AND SINDE. 


We now enter upon an extraordinary period in the history of 
India. True, it began in peace, but its general characteristics were 
—gigantic conquests, a fearful revolt, and an extinction of the once 
great East India Company. Lord William Bentinck’s seven years 
of administration (1828 to 1835) were marked by many improve- 
ments in the internal government of India. The Company, dis- 
mayed at the enormous cost of the Burmese war, sought to improve 
their financial position by retrenchment in expenditure; and the 
duty of enforcing this retrenchment brought the governor-general 
into much disfavour among the pampered officials in India. When, 
however, he had surmounted the preliminary difficulties, he began a 
system of amelioration in many matters connected with the welfare 
of that great country. He abolished the sacrifice of the swz¢tec, the 
horrid practice of immolating Hindu widows on the funeral-piles of 
their husbands. He effected a change in the system of public 
instruction, whereby he facilitated the study of European science 
and literature, and especially the English language, by the natives. 
He established a medical college, for the instruction of natives in 
medicine and surgery.. He was the first governor-general who 
received native gentlemen on a footing of equality with Europeans 
at his public receptions; and broke down the ungenerous system 
previously acted on, which had galled the spirit of the natives by 
insults wholly unjustifiable. He was the first, too, who gave the 
native judges adequate salaries, held out to them a hope of higher 
professional position, and thereby lessened the scandals of a corrupt 
administration of justice. Happily for India and for the governor- 
general, no extensive wars were engaged in during Lord William 
Bentinck’s seven years of service. One year, however, was marked 
by an event of considerable importance to India and to English 
commerce. In 1833 the Company’s charter was renewed for a 
further term of twenty years (1834 to 1853); but with a condition, 
among other provisoes, that the monopoly of trade to and from 
India and China should be abolished—all merchants being declared 
free to trade or not in these parts, without asking permission of the 
Company. 
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The next governor-generalship, that of Lord Auckland, was a 
disastrous one. This nobleman went out to India in 1836. In 1838, 
Dost Mohammed Khan, chief of Cabool, entered into intrigues which 
set the whole of Afghanistan in a ferment. His abettors were 
Persia and (as is believed) Russia; his opponents were his own 
brothers, who competed with him for the throne of Cabool, and other 
chieftains in Afghanistan and the Punjab. Possibly Lord Auckland 
would have left those chieftains to settle their own quarrrel, had it 
not been for fear of Russia. For more than a hundred years past, 
the czars and czarinas of Russia have had an eye upon the rich 
Possessions of the English in the East, and have, by conquest and 
intrigue, gradually acquired power over Asiatic tribes who command 
some of the inland routes to India. The British gcvernment, 
dreading the spread of this power, resolved on an attempt to obtain 
control in Afghanistan, as one of the gates of India. They declared 
war against Dost Mohammed, and supported certain claims of Shah 
Soojah to the throne of Cabool. This policy was followed by very 
humiliating consequences, brightened by a few gleams of victory. On 
the 23d of June 1839, Sir John Keane captured Ghizni, one of the 
strongholds of Afghanistan. Dost Mohammed soon afterwards fled 
into hiding ; and Shah Soojah was installed by the British as Khan 
of Cabool. The British were in reality the masters during 1840; for 
they retained a large army in Afghanistan to support Shah Soojah. 
Much intriguing, however, was going on among the several Afghan 
chieftains opposed to the newly-made khan ; and in November 1841 
began a terrible series of woes. There was a general rising 
against the British at Cabool. Sir Alexander Burnes, Sir William 
Macnaghten, and many other officers were assassinated ; and Major 
Pottinger, political chief at that time and place, deemed it necessary 
to make a convention with the Afghans for the evacuation of Cabool 
by the British. History has scarcely placed upon record a moré 
terrible and humiliating retreat. On the 6th of January 1842, the 
hapless Anglo-Indian army, with an immense train of camp- 
followers, set forth ; and in the course of two or three days, scarcely 
a human being belonging to it was left alive. The Afghans attacked 
them in the Khoord Cabool Pass, and slaughtered all, men, women, 
and children, with a very few exceptions: the number was little 
short of 26,000. 

Public feeling in England was painfully excited by this tragic 
occurrence. It was felt that, whether the Auckland policy had been 
good or bad, a punishment of the Afghans for their treachery was 
imperative. The Earl of Ellenborough was sent out as governor- 
general. The year 1842 was mostly spent in avenging the above 
disasters by a series of brilliant achievements at Candahar, Jelala- 
bad, the Khyber Pass, Ghizni, Cabool, and Quettah, conducted by 
Generals Nott, Sale, Pollock, and England. In 1843, a war with the 
Ameers of Sinde, near the Lower Indus, under Sir Charles James 
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Napier, led to the annexation of that large province. In 1844, Sir 
Henry (afterwards Lord) Hardinge succeeded Lord Ellenborough as 
governor-general, the last-named nobleman being unable to work in 
harmony with the officials of the East India Company. During 
1845 and 1846, took place a war with the formidable and’ daring 
Sikhs of the Punjab ; in which Sir Henry Hardinge (as a ‘volunteer, 
so far as concerned military operations), Sir Harry Smith, Sir Hugh 
Gough, and other officers greatly distinguished themselves at Mood= 
kee, Ferozeshah, Aliwal,and Sobraon. The chief result of the war was, 
not the annexation of the Punjab, but the appointment’ of a par- 
ticular chieftain to the maharajahship of the Sikhs, under conditions 
that would give the British great influence in the Punjab. This 
maharajah, however, being a boy only seven years old, was soon 
involved in difficulties with other chieftains ; and the British hastened 
to support their youthful protégé. Hence arose the second Sikh war, 
which lasted from the spring of 1848 to that of 1849. The names of 
Edwardes, Gough, Whish, Thackwell, Lawrence, Gilbert, and other 
able officers, are associated with brilliant achievements at Mooltan, 
Ramnuggur, Vizierabad, Chillianwallah, and Gujerat, which led to 
the utter defeat of the Sikhs. The British, in a summary way, which 
has been very customary in India, although not quite in accordance 
with English ideas at home, ignored all the chieftains alike, and 
annexed the Punjab to British India. 


THE DALHOUSIE AND CANNING ADMINISTRATIONS—THE 
ANNEXATIONS AND THE REVOLT. 


The Marquis of Dalhousie’s career as governor-general of India, 
from 1848 to 1856, was marked by an enormous amount of annexa- 
tion, or addition, to British territorial power in that region. He 
asserted, after his term of office had expired, that all these annexa- 
tions were justifiable, each on its own grounds; but the opinion is 
now pretty general, in India as well as in England, that he carried 
the system to too great an extent, in some instances disregarding 
the rightful claims of native princes. The second war with the 
Sikhs, as we have just seen, led to the annexation of the Punjab in 
1849. A second war with the Burmese led, in 1852, to the annexa- 
tion of Pegu. The kingdom of Nagpore was annexed because 
there was a failure of native male heirs. The kingdom of Oude was 
annexed on the ground of the utter faithlessness of the native princes. 
Sattara, Jhansi, Berar, Ungool, Sikkim, Khyrpore, and the Carnatic, 
all were annexed on some grounds or other. These augmentations of 
territory would, it was estimated, add four or five millions sterling 
to the revenues of India; but the terrible year 1857 had not yet 
arrived to disturb all such calculations. 

It would be unjust, however, to withhold praise from the Dalhousie 


administration for the numerous improvements effected in the 
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‘internal government. of India... The Punjab, under the two estim- 


able. brothers, Sirs Henry and John Lawrence, received a form. of 
government superior to anything which had. been before. known, in 
India. A kind of parliament was established at Calcutta, under 
the name of the ‘ Legislative Council ’—a very humble attempt, but 
still an attempt to imitate English institutions, The Indian Civil 
Service was thrown.open to all British subjects, under a system of 
competitive examination. The officers were restricted as to certain 
modes of enriching themselves,.which had been allowed. with too 
great. laxity under.former administrations. . Education, courts of 
justice, and prison discipline, all underwent improyement.. A system 
of education for Hindu women and. girls was organised. | Railways 
were commenced in 1849,,.and many great contracts were made and 
works executed by 1856. An excellent postal system, was established 
on. the basis of the penny post in Great, Britain. Electric telegraphs 
were first set up in 1852, and were rapidly extended... The coasting- 
trade of India was set free to all nations. .The growing of cotton in 
Central India, and. of tea in Assam. and the. North-west Provinces, 
was, much encouraged ; and so were the branches of culture relating 
to flax, silk, wool, and.timber trees. Irrigation canals of gigantic 
extent were, opened, and inland. navigation, improved in many. parts 
jof India.. Many-thousand miles.of new. road were opened, . Zhuggee, 
or systematic assassination, female infanticide, and the .Meriah 
sacrifice—all repulsive features of Hindu society—were either 
suppressed or greatly lessened in intensity. 

The above furnishes a goodly list of benefits conferred on India 
by the Marquis of Dalhousie, even if his policy of annexation be 


_ disapproved... But the marquis could little foresee) the terrible occur- 


rences. which his successor would have. to contend against... In the 
-spring .of 1856; Viscount..Canning arrived in. India, as governor- 
general. ...In,the interval from that year to 1862, he was called upon 
to,..assist. in. the absolute, reconstruction of a vast empire and a yast 


farmy. The native soldiers forming the bulk of the Company’s 


army, had, with a few exceptions, remained faithful to the flag they 
served; but, in 1857 their fidelity broke down. . A revolt, one of 
the most stupendous. and critical ever, recorded, burst forth; and 
the suppression of that revolt in 1858, was followed by the cessation 
of the East India Company’s rule in the East. It is the object. of 
a.separate sheet,of the A/zscediany* to trace the eventful history of 
this revolt. What we have here to. do. is,.to notice its effect upon 
India generally. 

A. vast. increase in British, troops being needed. to suppress, the 
revolt, and an enormous outlay of capital incurred, the. desirability 
became apparent of making British India an zwerzal_ possession, 
instead of continuing the strange anomaly of the.Company’s govern- 


* Story of the Indian Mutiny, No. 19, vol, 3: 
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ment. An act had been passed in 1853 to continue the powers of 
the Company till 1873 ; but the revolt led to a disturbance of this 
arrangement. During nearly the whole of 1858, the government, 
the two Houses of Parliament, and the Company, were engaged on 
this great subject. At length the royal assent was given to one of 
the most important acts ever passed by the British parliament. 
The Company's powers were by this act brought to an end. The 
Queen became, in name as well as in fact, Queen of British India. 
A ‘Secretary of State for India’ was appointed, assisted by a Council 
of fifteen. All the members chosen for this Council were men 
experienced in the affairs of India, and nearly the whole of them 
had been directors of the Company. The Council was intrusted 
with certain powers as advisers; but the real power was mostly 
vested in the Secretary of State. 


INDIA UNDER THE CROWN. 


No great wars have occurred to distract the government of India 
since 1858; none, at least, relating immediately to India itself. 
During 1859 and 1860, much discussion arose on the question, 
whether there should thenceforth be a British-Indian army distinct 
from the Queen’s general army. It was at length decided that there 
should be no such distinction ; that all the British troops should 
form one army, to serve in England, or in India, or in any other 
part of the British dominions, as the sovereign might direct. A 
later resolution, promulgated in 1861, settled the constitution of the 
Queen’s wat’ve army in India. The arrangement was to the effect 
that, in time of peace, there should be 155 regiments of native 
troops, each regiment to consist of about 600 privates and go non- 
commissioned officers, together with about 20 British commissioned 
officers to each regiment. 

In November 1861 took place, by the Queen at Windsor Castle, 
the first investiture of knights of ‘The Exalted Order of the Star of 
India’—an order established with special relation to services 
rendered in and to India. The native princes who have been thus 
invested place much value on this honour, because of the limited and 
select number of persons who receive it. Early in the following 
year, the Earl of Elgin went out to India as governor-general, to 
succeed Viscount Canning, whose term of office expired, and whose 
constitution was so worn down by the pressure of the anxious duties 
which had weighed upon him, that he died soon after his return to 
England. The earl, who had seen much diplomatic service in 
China, entered upon his new duties with great energy; but he, too, 
succumbed when his term of office had scarcely reached a year and a 
half. To him succeeded Sir John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence, the 
great statesman who had passed nearly his whole life in India, and 
who had rendered such valuable services in reorganising the Punjab, 
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and afterwards in aiding to suppress the revolt. In 1864, a Royal 
Commission, after long inquiry, presented an elaborate Report on 
the health and organisation of the army of India, both native and 
British, but especially the former: this Report has been the ground- 
work of many improvements introduced by degrees. It was a small 
event when, in 1867, a vessel not larger than a Thames steamer 
worked its way from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, along the 
unfinished Suez Canal; a small event in itself, but a sign of a great 
change which was in store, in shortening by many thousands of miles 
the maritime distance from Europe to the East. Great cyclones, 
or devastating storms, a rebellion of the Santhals, a frightful famine 
in Orissa, a few disputes with dependent princes on matters of 
revenue and dignity, a little turbulence among the hill-tribes on 
the Afghan frontier, and the proceedings of Russia in those parts of 
Central Asia which approach India, in turn occupied the attention 
of the India government. In 1867, India was called upon to bear a 
share in the cost and operations of the Abyssinian war (an account 
of which is given in No. 3 of this A@¢sce//any). In 1869, Sir John 
Lawrence’s term of office expired, and he was succeeded by the 
Earl of Mayo, who soon afterwards held a meeting, attended with 
much oriental pomp, with the Ameer of Afghanistan at Umballa ; 
the object being, not conquest or annexation, but to improve the 
relations between the two governments, November in the same year 
witnessed the complete opening of the Suez Canal ; and the year 1870 
afforded sufficient proof that the nations of Europe are willing to 
avail themselves of this short route to India, as a means of enlarging 
their trade. The home government, whether in the hands of the 
Conservatives or the Liberals, have in recent years adopted the 
policy of opening various sources of honourable employment to the 
natives of India, instead of confining the appointments almost exclu- 
sively to Englishmen. Sir Charles Wood, Lord Cranbourne, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, and the Duke of Argyll, who in succession filled 
the office of Secretary of State for India from 1865 to 1870, favoured 
this policy, and were assisted in adopting it by the viceroys and 
other governing authorities in India. 


A FEW STATISTICS, 


The whole of India—British, Protected States, and Independent 
States—comprises nearly 1,470,000 square miles, with a popula- 
tion little short of 200,000,000, . The Hindus are thirteen times 
as numerous as the Mohammedans and all the other religionists 
combined. The Queen of England reigns over 988,000 square miles 
of this area, having a population of about 160,000,000. The native 
princes govern all the rest, except two or three small settlements 
owned by the French and Portuguese ; but even the so-called Inde- 
pendent States are in few cases really independent, most of them 
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being either tributary to, or in some way controlled by, the British. 
In every part of India the males exceed in number the females—one 
significant testimony to the prevalence of infanticide. The whole of 
British India, for administrative purposes, is divided into about 180 
districts, each on an average larger than any county in England 
except Yorkshire. The public revenue varies from £42,000,000 to 
£48,000,000 annually—a great sum, certainly, to be raised by tax- 
ation; the land-tax is by far the largest item. Great as it is, the 
revenue barely equals the expenditure, so large is the outlay for 
armies and public works. It is believed, however, that almost every 
pound spent under the last-named heading will be reproductive 
eventually, in developing roads, railways, postal. communications, 
telegraphs, irrigation, and improved culture. One dark tint in the 
picture is the existence of an Indian debt of more than £100,000,000 ; 
the interest of which must be paid wholly out of Indian revenues, the 
home revenues being shielded from the responsibility. The vessels 
that enter and leave India ports with cargoes exceed 4,000,000 tons 
annually ; denoting a large import and. export trade: more than 
three-fourths of. these belong to the United Kingdom. The imports 
now far exceed £50,000,000 annually; while the exports in some 
years (especially during what was called the ‘ Cotton Famine,’ due to 
the Civil War in America) reached nearly £70,000,000.. In. such 
years the settlement of the balance requires a large shipment of 
bullion and specie from England to India. The total exports to the 
United Kingdom are twice as great in amount as those to all other 
countries combined ; and about the same ratio is observable in the 
imports ;: shewing how vast is the trade always going on between 
England and India.- If India sells to England a large quantity of 
raw cotton (£16,000,000 even in the year after the Cotton Famine 
had ceased), she, on the other hand, buys of us enormously in cotton 
yarn and manufactured, goods (£14,000,000 in that same year). 
Opium is the next arti@i® in value-among the exports from India, 
generally exceeding £10,000,000 per annum. Nearly the whole of this 
goes to China; the merchants derive so much profit from it, and the 
government so much revenue, that this trade is fostered in every 
way—whether or not it leads to ‘opium wars’ between England and 
China. 
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Bea N the present day, we look back with a degree of wonder 

Wi on the belief in witchcraft, which may be said to have 
N (4% formed an article of religious faith in every European 

SS, country throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
Manxemem turics. A notion was universally entertained, that the 
devil and subordinate evil spirits, in pursuance of their malevolent 
ends, went about, sometimes jn visible shape, seducing poor human 
nature. To gain their wicked designs, they were supposed to tempt 
men, but more particularly aged women, by conferring on them 
Supernatural powers ; as, for example, that of riding through the 
air, and operating vengefully and secretly on the health and happi- 
ness of those against whom they had any real or imaginary cause of 
offence. Such ‘trafficking with the powers of darkness,’ as it was 
technically called, was witchcraft, and, according both to the letter 
of Scripture and of the civil law, was a crime punishable with death. 


Like all popular manias, the witchcraft delusion had its paroxysms, 
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It rose, existed for a time with great energy, then declined into 
insignificance. What was exceedingly remarkable, the frenzy never 
lacked victims: it followed the well-known law of supply and demand. 
As soon as witches were in request, they made their appearance. 
Any severe denunciation, followed by a rigorous scrutiny, brought 
them prominently into notice. Nor, what was still more curious, 
did the newly discovered witches in all cases deny the accusations 
against them. Many acknowledged, with a species of pride, that 
they had entered into a compact with the devil. They seem, on 
occasions, to have gloried in being the objects of so much interest, 
and hastened to confess, although death at the stake or on the 
gallows was the consequence. It must be considered as in some 
degree explanatory of this self-condemnation, that torture was always. 
at hand to enforce confession ; and as there was little chance, there- 
fore, of escape after accusation, the wish to die on the speediest 
terms had probably no small share in inducing the alleged witches 
to boast of their mysterious crimes. In the majority of cases, how- 
ever, there was stout denial; but this generally served no good 
purpose, and we are painfully assured, that many thousands of 
individuals, in almost every country, were sacrificed as victims to 
the petty spite and vengeance of accusers. At the height of the 
successive paroxysms, no one, whatever his rank or character, was 
safe from an accusation of trafficking with evil spirits. If he lived 
a profligate life, he was of course chargeable with the offence; if 
he lived quietly and unobtrusively, and was seemingly pious in 
character, he was only hypocritically concealing his diabolical prac- 
tices ; if he had acquired wealth somewhat rapidly, that was a sure 
sign of his guilt ; and if he was poor, there was the greater reason 
for believing that he was in league with the devil to become rich. 
There was only one means of escaping suspicion, and that was to 
become an accuser. The choice was before every man and woman, 
of acting the part of accusers, or of being themselves accused. The 
result may be anticipated. Perceiving ‘the tremendous danger of 
affecting to disbelieve witchcraft, people readily assumed the proper 
degree of credulity ; and to mark their detestation of the crime, as 
well as secure themselves from attack, they hastened to denounce 
acquaintances and neighbours. Nothing could be more easy than 
to do so ina manner perfectly satisfactory. Pretending to fall sick, 
or to go into convulsions, or to have a strange pain in some part of 
the body or limbs, people were doubtless bewitched! Any sudden 
storm at sea, causing the wreck of vessels, was another evidence 
that witches were concerned; and so far did these allegations 
descend, that even so small a matter as a failure in churning milk 
for butter, was a sure sign of diabolical agency. On the occasion 
of every unforeseen catastrophe, therefore, or the occurrence of any 
unaccountable malady, the question was immediately agitated: Who 


was the witch? Then was the time for querulous old men or women 
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in the neighbourhood to tremble. Long suspected of carrying on a 
correspondence with demons, they were seized and brought to trial. 
The accusations, as is now clearly understood, were for the most part 
spiteful, or wantonly mischievous. In making these charges and 
testifying to them, children and young women appear to have in 
many places excelled ; the probability being that, besides a mere 
spirit of mischief, they enjoyed amusement from the consternation 
they were able to produce. 

Strange how all this prejudice, imposture, and cruelty should 
have received the solemn sanction of the most learned and devout 
men : clergymen of every degree, from popes to presbyters ; kings, 
legislators, and judges ; and private citizens of every quality and 
profession! The folly, while it lasted, was complete. : 

It only excites the greater horror to know, that the belief in witch- 
craft—essentially mean and vulgar in all its details—has been a 
reproach to religious profession ; and that, while seemingly founded 
on scriptural authority, it really rested, in its main features, on the 
visionary superstitions of the pagan world. Historians make it 
clear to the understanding, that the popular fancy respecting the 
bodily aspect of the great Spirit of Evil is drawn from the descrip- 
tion of satyrs in the heathen mythology—a malicious monster, with 
the hide, horns, tail, and cloven feet of a beast of the field, which 
roamed about in the dark or in retired places, performing idle and 
wicked tricks, and undoing schemes of benevolence. Sometimes, as 
was alleged, this great enemy of man assumed disguises that were 
exceedingly difficult to penetrate. It is recorded by an author of 
talent, that the devil once delivered a course of lectures on magic at 
Salamanca, habited in a professor's gown and wig. Even Luther 
entertained similar notions about the fiend; and in fact thought so 
meanly of him, as to believe that he could come by night and steal 
nuts, and that he cracked them against the bedposts, for the solace- 
ment of his monkey-like appetite. 

That the delusion originated, to a great degree, in a misconception 
of the real purport of allusions to the so-called witchcraft in various 
parts of the Old Testament, is now universally acknowledged. By 
biblical critics, as we understand, the term translated witch, properly 
signifies a person who by vile deceptions practised on popular 
credulity, and by means of poisoning, accomplished certain wicked 
designs. ‘Leaving? as Sir Walter Scott remarks, ‘the further 
discussion of this dark and difficult question to those whose studies 
have qualified them to give judgment on so obscure a subject, it so 
far appears clear, that the Witch of Endor was not a being such as 
those believed in by our ancestors, who could transform themselves 
and others into the appearance of the lower animals, raise and allay 
tempests, frequent the company and join the revels of evil spirits, 
and, by/their counsel and assistance, destroy human lives, and waste 
the fruits of the earth, or perform feats of such magnitude as to 
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alter the face of nature. The Witch of Endor was a’ mere fortune- 
teller, to whom, in despair of all aid or answer from the Almighty, 
the unfortunate king of Israel had recourse in his despair, and by 
whom, in some way or other, he obtained the awful certainty of ‘his 
own, defeat and death. She was liable, indeed deservedly, to the 
punishment of death, for intruding herself upon the task of the real 
prophets, by whom the will of God was in that time regularly made 
known. But her existence and her crimes can go no léngth to prove 
‘the possibility that another class of witches, no otherwise resemblin ¢ 
her than as called by the same name, either existed at a more recent 
period, or were liable to the same capital punishment, for a very 
‘different and much more doubtful class of offences, which, however 
odious, are nevertheless to be proved possible before they can be 
received as a criminal charge, * 

Originating in ignorance, a love of the marvellous, along with 
‘the religious misconceptions to which we have referred, a belief in 
witchcraft may be traced through the early ages of Christianity ; but 
the modern prevalence of the delusion may be said to date from the 
promulgation of an edict of Pope Innocent VIII. in 1484, declaring 
witchcraft to be a crime punishable with death. This fixed the 
subject deeply in the public mind, and the effect was deepened by 
the prosecution of witches which followed. It is a curious law of 
human. nature, of which we have seen many modern illustrations, 
that even crimes, real or imputed, when they excite much public 
attention, tend to produce repetitions of themselves. In this way, 
‘offences ‘sometimes assume a character approaching that of epi- 
demical diseases. It was found, as has been remarked, that the - 
more energy there was displayed in seeking out and prosecuting 
witches, the more apparent occasion for such prosecutions was 
spresented., In 1515, during the space of three months, 500 witches 
were burned in Geneva; in a single year, in the diocese of Como, 
in the north of Italy, 1000 were executed ; and it is related that, 
altogether, more than 100,000 individuals perished in Germany 
‘before the general mania terminated. In France, the belief in 
witchcraft led to a remarkable variety of superstition, known in 
French law as lycanthropy, or the transformation of a witch into a 
wolf. It was currently believed by all classes, that witches assumed 
iat pleasure the wolfish form in order to work mischief—by ravaging 
flocks of sheep. _Many unfortunate persons, the victims of petty 
prejudice, were tried) and executed for this imaginary crime. At 
dength, by an edict of Louis XIV., all future proceedings on the 
score of witchcraft were prohibited; and from that time no more 
was heard of village dames assuming the forms and habits of 
wolves. 

In England, to which we now turn, a belief in witchcraft was of 
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as respectable antiquity as'on the continent of Europe, and, as. 
elsewhere, drew particular attention in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, at which period the public mind was deeply affected with 
religious distractions. Witchcraft, though always penal, now became: 
the subject of the express statutes of Henry VIL, 1541, Elizabeth, 
1562, and also of James I. This last monarch, who; we shali 
afterwards see, was a great witch-fancier while in Scotland, brought 
with him to England a keen sense’ of the duty of finding out and 
punishing all sorts of diablery, ». The act passed in the first year of 
his reign in England defines the crime with a degree of minuteness, 
worthy of the adept from whose pen it undoubtedly proceeded. 
‘Any one that shall use, practise, or exercise any invocation of any: 
evil or wicked spirit, or consult. or’ covenant with, entertain or 
employ, feed or reward any evil or wicked spirit, £0 or for ANY pur= 
Pose; or take up any dead man, &c. &c. &c. ; such offenders, duly 
and lawfully convicted and attainted, shall suffer death. We have: 
here witchcraft first distinctly made, of itself, a capztal crime. Many 
years had not passed away after the passing of this statute, ere the 
delusion, which had heretofore committed but occasional and local 
mischief, became an epidemical frenzy, devastating every corner of 
England. Leaving out of sight single executions, we find such 
wholesale murders as the following in abundance on the record : In 
1612, twelve persons were condemned at once at Lancaster, and 
many more in 1613, when the whole kingdom rang with the fame of 
the ‘ Lancashire witches ;’ in 1622, six at York ; in 1634, seventeen 
in Lancashire; in 1644, sixteen at Yarmouth ; in 1645, fifteen at 
Chelmsford ; and in 1645 and 1646, sixty persons perished in Suffolk, 
and nearly an equal number at the same time in Huntingdon. 
These are but a few selected cases. The poor creatures who usually 
composed these ill-fated bands are thus described by an able 
observer: ‘An old woman with a wrinkled face, a furred brow, & 
hairy lip, a gobber tooth, a squint eye, a squeaking voice, or a 
scolding tongue, having a ragged coat on her back, a spindle in her 
hand, and a dog by her side—a wretched, infirm, and impotent 
creature, pelted and persecuted by all the neighbourhood, because: 
the farmer’s cart had stuck in the gateway, or some idle boy had 
pretended to spit needles and pins for the sake of a holiday from 
school or work’—such were the poor unfortunates selected to undergo: 
the last tests and tortures sanctioned by the laws, and which tests: 
were of a nature so severe, that no one would have dreamed of 
inflicting them on the vilest of murderers. They were administered 
by a class of wretches, who, with one Matthew Hopkins at their 
head, sprung up in England in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and took the professional name of witch-jinders. The 
practices of the monster Hopkins, who, with his assistants, moved 
from place to place in the regular and authorised pursuit of his 
trade, will give a full idea of the tests referred to, as well as of the 
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horrible fruits of the witchcraft frenzy in general. From each town 
which he visited, Hopkins exacted the stated fee of twenty shillings, 
and in consideration thereof, he cleared the locality of all suspected 
persons, bringing them to confession and the stake in the following 
manner: He stripped them naked, shaved them, and thrust pins 
into their bodies, to discover the witch’s mark ; he wrapped them 
in sheets, with the great toes and thumbs tied together, and dragged 
them through ponds or rivers, when, if they sunk, it was held as a 
sign that the baptismal element did not reject them, and they were 
cleared ; but if they floated, as they usually would do for a time, 
they were then set down as guilty, and doomed. He kept them 
fasting and awake, and sometimes incessantly walking, for twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours, as an inducement to confession ; and, in 
short, practised on the accused such abominable cruelties, that: they 
were glad to escape from life by confession. If a witch could not 
shed tears at command, said the further items of this wretch’s creed, 
or if she hesitated at a single word in repeating the Lord’s Prayer, 
she was in league with the Evil One. The results of these and 
such-like tests were actually and universally admitted as evidence 
by the administrators of the law, who, acting upon them, condemned 
all such as had the amazing constancy to hold out against the 
tortures inflicted. Few gave the courts that trouble. Butler has 
described Hopkins in his Huaibras as one 


‘Fully empowered to treat about 
Finding reyolted witches out. 
And has he not, within this year, 
Hanged ¢hreescore of them in one shire? 
Some only for of being drowned, 
And some for sitting above ground.’ 


After he had murdered hundreds, and pursued his trade for many 
years (from 1644 downwards), the tide of popular opinion finally 
turned against Hopkins, and he was subjected, by a party of indig- 
nant experimenters, to his own favourite test of swimming. It is 
said that he escaped with life, but from that time forth, he was never 
heard of again. 

A belief in witchcraft, however, still continued virulent in England, 
and was argumentatively supported by grave and pious men. The 
grounds of credibility do not seem to have been earnestly investi- 
gated. Richard Baxter, who wrote in 1651, founds his opinion of 
the truth of witchcraft on the fact, that many persons had been 
tried and put to death for the crime. It did not occur to him to 
inquire whether the imputed crime were well or ill founded. Such 
was the loose reasoning that prevailed in England and elsewhere 
in the seventeenth century. Witchcraft was a truth, because 
everybody had acted upon the conviction of its being a truth! 
How has the progress of society, with the reign of peace and 
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good-will on earth, been retarded by this accommodating method 
of argument ! 

It is an undoubted fact, however to be accounted for or palliated, 
that during the troublous seventeenth century, prosecutions for 
witchcraft were prominent in some proportion to the ascendency 
of the Puritanic cause. While, as during the time of the Civil War 
and Commonwealth, the ruling powers acted under strong religious 
impulses, the scriptural maxim of ‘Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live, had the force of a commandment. In a time of indifference, 
as in the reign of Charles IL, rulers were disposed, so far as popular 
Prepossessions would permit, to let these poor old creatures cheaply 
off. The era of the Long Parliament was that during which the 
witch-mania attained its growth. Zkhree thousand persons are said 
to have perished during the continuance of the sittings of that body, 
by legal executions, independently of summary deaths at the hands 
of the mob. With the Restoration came a relaxation, but not a 
cessation, of this severity. One noted case occurred in 1664, when 
the enlightened and just Sir Matthew Hale tried and condemned 
two women, Amy Dunny and Rose Callender, at Bury St Edmunds, 
for bewitching children, and other similar offences. Some of the 
items of the charge may be mentioned. Being capriciously refused 
some herrings, which they desired to purchase, the two old women 
expressed themselves in impatient language, and a child of the 
herring-dealer soon afterwards fell ill—in consequence. A carter 
drove his wagon against the cottage of Amy Dunny, and drew from 
her some not unnatural objurgations ; immediately after which, the 
vehicle of the man stuck fast in a gate, without its wheels being 
impeded by either of the fosts, and the unfortunate Amy was 
credited with the accident. Such accusations formed the burden 
of the ditty, in addition to the bewitching of the children. These 
young accusers were produced in court, and, on being touched by 
the old women, fell into fits. But on their eyes being covered, they 
were thrown into the same convulsions by other persons, precisely 
in the same way. In the face of this palpable proof of imposture, 
and despite the general absurdity of the charges, Sir Matthew Hale 
committed Amy Dunny and Rose Callender to the tender mercies 
of the hangman. It is stated that the opinion of the learned Sir 
Thomas Browne, who was accidentally present, had great weight 
against the prisoners. He declared his belief that the children 
were truly bewitched, and supported the possibility of such posses- 
sions by long and learned arguments, theological and metaphysical. 
Yet Sir Matthew Hale was one of the wisest and best men of his 
time, and Sir Thomas Browne had written an able work in exposition 
of popular fallacies ! 

It was during the reign of Charles II. that many persons in high 
station were found to express a doubt of the reality of witchcraft. 
The first book treating the subject rationally, and trying to disprove 
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that the Scripture warranted either the crime or its punishment, 
was that of Webster, published in 1677. It is amusing to observe 
in this treatise the anxiety of the author to vindicate himself from 
the charge of irreligion, which he foresaw would be brought against 
him, for ‘crossing the common stream of vulgar opinion.’ Chief- 
justices North and |Holt, to their lasting credit, were the first 
individuals occupying the high places of the law who had at once 
the good sense and the courage to set their faces against the 
continuance of this murderous delusion. In one case, by detecting 
a piece of gross imposture, Chief-justice North threw into disrepute, 
once for all, the trick of Jiz-vomiting, one of the most striking and 
convincing practices of the possessed. A male sorcerer stood at the 
bar, and his supposed victim was in court, vomiting pins in profusion. 
These pins were straight, a circumstance which made the greater 
impression, as those commonly ejected in such cases were bent, 
engendering frequently the suspicion of their having been previously 
and purposely placed in the mouth. The chief-justice was led to 
suspect something in this case by certain. movements of the 
bewitched woman ; and by closely cross-questioning one of her own 
witnesses, he brought it fully out, that the woman placed pins in her 
stomacher, and, by a dexterous dropping of her head in her simu- 
lated fits, picked up the articles for each successive ejection. The 
man was found not guilty.. The acquittal called forth such pointed 
benedictions on the judge from avery old woman. present, that he 
was induced to ask the cause. ‘O my lord,’ said she, ‘twenty years 
ago they would have hanged me for a witch if they could ; and now, 
but for your lordship, they would have murdered my innocent son, 
The detected imposture in this case saved the accused. It was 
under Holt’s justiceship, however, that the first acquittal is supposed 
to have taken place, in despite of all evidence, and upon the fair 
ground of the general absurdity of such a charge. In the case of 
Mother Munnings, tried in 1694, the unfortunate prisoner would 
assuredly have perished, had not Chief-justice Holt summed up in a 
tone so decidedly adverse to the prosecution, that the verdict of Not 
Guilty was called forth from the jury. In about ten other trials 
before Holt, between the years 1694 and 1701, the result was the same, 
through the same influences. It must be remembered, however, that 
these were merely noted cases, in which the parties withstood all 
preliminary inducements to confession, and came to the bar with the 
plea of not guilty. About the same period—that is, during the latter 
years of the seventeenth century—summary executions were still 
common, in consequence of confessions extracted after the Hopkins 
fashion, still too much in favour with the lower classes. The acquittals 
mentioned only prove that the regular ministers of the law were 
becoming too enlightened to countenance such barbarities. Cases 
of possession, too, were latterly overlooked by the law, which would 
have brought the parties concerned to a speedy end in earlier days, 
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even though they had done no injury to other people, and were 
simply unfortunate enough to have made compacts with the demon 
for the attainment of some purely personal advantages. For 
example, in 1689, there occtirred the famous case of a youth, named 
Richard Dugdale, who sacrificed himself to the devil, on condition 
of being made the best dancer in Lancashire. The dissenting clergy 
€ook this youth under their charge, and a committee of them fasted 
and prayed, publicly and almost incessantly, fora whole year, in 
order to expel the dancing demon. The idea of this impostor leaping 
for a twelvemonth, and playing fantastic tricks before these grave 
divines, is extremely ludicrous. But the divines played tricks not 
less fantastic. They became so contemptuously intimate with the 
demon as to mock him on account of saltatory deficiencies. A 
portion of their addresses to him on this score has been preserved, 
but ‘of too ridiculous a nature for quotation in these pages. If any- 
thing else than a mere impostor, it is probable that Dugdale was 
affected with St Vitus’s Dance; and this is the more likely; as it 
was after all'a regular physician who brought his dancing to a close. 
But'the divines took care to claim the merit of the cure. 

After the time of Holt, the ministers of the law went a step farther 
in their course of improvement, and spared the accused in spite of 
condemnatory verdicts. In 1711, Chief-justice Powell presided atia 
trial where an old woman was’ pronounced guilty. ‘The judge, who 
had sneered openly at the whole proceedings, asked the jury if they 
found the woman * guilty upon the indictment of conversing with the 
devil in the shape of a cat.’ The reply was : ‘We do find her guilty 
of that ;’ but the question of the judge produced its intended effect 
in casting ridicule on the whole charge, and the woman was 
pardoned. An able writer in the Foreign Quarterly Review remarks, 
after noticing this case: ‘Yet, frightful to think, after all this, in 
1716, Mrs Hicks and her daughter, aged nine, were hanged at Hunt- 
ingdon for selling their souls to the devil, and raising a’ storm’ by 
pulling off their stockings, and making a lather of soap! With this 
crowning atrocity, the catalogue of murders in England closes, 
And a long and a black catalogue it was. ¢ Barrington, in-his obser- 
vations on the statute of Henry VI., does not’ hesitate to estimate 
the numbers of those put to death in England on this charge at 
THIRTY THOUSAND !’ 

Notwithstanding that condemnations were no longer obtainable 
after 1716, popular outrages on supposed witches continued to take 
place in’ England for many years afterwards. On an occasion. of 
this kind, an aged female pauper was killed by a mob near Tring, 
in Staffordshire ; and for the murder, one of the perpetrators was 
tried and executed. |The occurrence of such outrages having been 
traced to the unrepealed statute of James I. against witchcraft, an 
act was passed, in 1736 (10th George II. cap. 55), discharging all 
legal proceedings on the ground of sorcery or witchcraft ; and since 
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this period, prosecutions for following hidden arts have had no 
higher aim than the punishing of a pretended skill in fortune- 
telling and other forms of practical knavery. 

It has been said that James I. brought with him from Scotland 
strong impressions on the subject of witchcraft, and, accordingly, we 
now refer to the history of the delusion in that country. In the 
reign of Queen Mary, the contemporary of Elizabeth, the public 
mind in Scotland fell into the common frenzy, and an act was passed 
by the Scottish parliament for the suppression and punishment of 
witchcraft. In virtue of this law, great numbers were tried and exe- 
cuted. At this time, and. subsequently, the Scottish witches were 
nearly all aged women ; only a few men figured in the prosecutions. 
On coming to exercise the functions of majesty, James made 
numerous judicial investigations into alleged cases of witchcraft, and 
derived a pleasure in questioning old women respecting their deal- 
ings with Satan. The depositions made at these formal inquests 
are still preserved, and are among the most curious memorials of the 
sixteenth century. 

The witch mania in Scotland was, through these prosecutions, 
brought to an extravagant height in the year 1591, when a large 
number of unhappy beings were cruelly burned to death on the 
Castle-hill of Edinburgh. About this period, some cases occurred 
to shew that witchcraft was an art not confined to the vulgar. A 
woman of high rank and family, Catherine Ross, Lady Fowlis, was 
indicted at the instance of the king’s advocate for the practice of 
witchcraft. On inquiry, it was clearly proved that this lady had 
endeavoured, by the aid of witchcraft and poisons, to take away the 
lives of three or more persons who stood between her and an object 
she had at heart. She was desirous to make young Lady Fowlis 
possessor of the property of Fowlis, and to marry her to the Laird 
of Balnagown. Before this could be effected, Lady Fowlis had to 
cut off her sons-in-law, Robert and Hector Munro, and the young 
wife of Balnagown, besides several others. Having consulted with 
witches, Lady Fowlis began her work by getting pictures of the 
intended victims made in clay, which she hung up, and shot at with 
arrows shod with flints of a particular kind, called elf arrow-heads. 
No effect being thus produced, this really abandoned woman took 
to poisoning ale and dishes, none of which cut off the proper per- 
sons, though others, who accidentally tasted them, lost their lives. 
By the confession of some of the assistant hags, the purposes of 
Lady Fowlis were discovered, and she was brought to trial; but a 
local or provincial jury of dependants acquitted her. One of her 
purposed victims, Hector Munro, was’then tried in turn for con- 
spiring with witches against the life of his brother George. It was 
proved that a curious ceremony had been practised to effect this 
end. Hector, being sick, was carried abroad in blankets, and laid 


in an open grave, on which his foster-mother ran the breadth of 
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nine rigs, and, returning, was asked by the chief attendant witch 
which she chose should live, Hector or George. She answered : 
“Hector” George Munro did die soon afterwards, and Hector 
recovered. The latter was also acquitted, by a provincial jury, on 
his trial. 

These disgraceful proceedings were not without their parallel in 
other families of note of the day. Euphemia Macalzean, daughter 
of an eminent judge, Lord Cliftonhall, was burned at the stake in 
1591, having been convicted, if not of witchcraft, at least of a long 
career of intercourse with pretenders to witchcraft, whom she 
employed to remove obnoxious persons out of her way—tasks which 
they accomplished by the very simple means of poisoning, where 
they did accomplish them at all. The jury found this violent and 
abandoned woman, for such she certainly was, guilty of participa- 
tion in the murder of her own godfather, of her husband’s nephew, 
and another individual. They also found her guilty of having been 
at the Wise Woman of Keith’s great witch-convention of North Ber- 
wick ; but every witch of the day was compelled to admit having 
been there, out of compliment to the king, to whom it was a source 
of agreeable terror to think himself of so much importance as to call 
for a solemn convocation of the powers of evil to overthrow him. 
Euphemia Macalzean was ‘burnt in ashes, guick, to the death’ 
This was a doom not assigned to the less guilty. Alluding to cases 
of this latter class, a writer (already quoted) in the Foreign Quar- 
terly Review remarks : ‘In the trials of Bessie Roy, of James Reid, 
of Patrick Currie, of Isobel Grierson, and of Grizel Gardiner, the 
charges are principally of taking off and laying on diseases either 
on men or cattle; meetings with the devil in various shapes and 
places ; raising and dismembering dead bodies for the purpose of 
enchantments ; destroying crops ; scaring honest persons in the 
shape of cats; taking away women’s milk 3 committing house- 
breaking and theft by means of enchantments ; and so on. South- 
running water, salt, rowan-tree, enchanted flints (probably elf arrow- 
heads), and doggerel verses, generally a translation of the Creed 
or Lord’s Prayer, were the means employed for effecting a cure.’ 
Diseases, again, were laid on by forming pictures of clay or wax; 
by placing a dead hand, or some mutilated member, in the house of 
the intended victim ; or by throwing enchanted articles at his door. 
A good purpose did not save the witch ; intercourse with spirits in 
any shape being the crime. 

Of course, in the revelations of the various witches, inconsistencies 
were abundant, and even plain and evident impossibilities were 
frequently among the things averred. The sapient James, however, 
in place of being led by these things to doubt the whole, was only 
strengthened in his opinions, it being a maxim of his that the 
witches were ‘all extreme lyars.’ Other persons came to different 
conclusions from the same premises ; and before the close of James’s 
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reign, many men of sense began to weary of the torturings and 
burnings that took place almost every day, in town or country, and 
had done so for a period of thirty years (between 1590 and 1620). 
Adyocates now came forward to defend the accused, and in their 
pleadings ventured even to arraign some of the received axioms of 
* Demonologie’ laid down by the king himself, in a book bearing 
that name. The removal of James to ) England moderated, but did 
not altogether stop, the witch prosecutions. After his death they 
slackened more considerably. Only eight witchcraft cases are on 
the record as having occurred between 1625 and 1640 in Scotland, 
and in one of these cases, remarkable to tell, the accused escaped. 
The mania, as it appears, was beginning to wear itself out. 

As the spirit of puritanism gained strength, however, which it 
gradually did during the latter part of the reign of Charles I., the 
partially cleared horizon became again overcast ; and again was ‘this 
owing to ill-judged edicts, which, by indicating the belief of the 
great and the educated in witchcraft, had the natural effect. of 
reviving the frenzy among the flexible populace. The General 
Assembly was the body in fault on this occasion, and thenceforward 
the clergy were the great witch-hunters in Scotland. The Assembly 
passed condemnatory acts in 1640, ’43, °44,’45, and "49; and with 
every successive act, the cases and convictions increased, with even 
a deeper degree of attendant horrors than at any previous time. 
‘The old impossible and abominable fancies, says the Review 
formerly quoted, ‘of the AZadleus were revived. About thirty trials 
appear on the record between 1649 and the Restoration, only one of 
which seems to have terminated in an acquittal; while at a single 
circuit, held at Glasgow, Stirling, and Ayr, in 1659, seventeen 
persons were convicted and burnt for this crime.’ But it must be 
remembered that the phrase, ‘on the record,’ alludes only to justiciary 
trials, which formed but a small proportion of the cases really tried. 
The justiciary lists take no note of the commissions perpetually 
given by the Privy-council to resident gentlemen and clergymen to 
try and burn witches in their respective districts. These commissions 
executed people over the whole country in multitudes. Wodrow, 
Lamont, Mercer, and Whitelocke prove this but too satisfactorily. 

The. clergy continued, after the Restoration, to pursue these 
imaginary criminals with a zeal altogether deplorable. The Jus- 
ticiary Court condemned twenty persons in the first year of Charles 
II.’s reign (1661), and in one day of the same year the council issued 
fourteen new provincial commissions, the aggregate doings of which 
one shudders to guess at. To compute their condemnations would 
be impossible, for victim after victim perished at the stake, unnamed 
and unheard of. Morayshire became at this particular period the 
scene of a violent fit of the great moral frenzy, and some of the 
most remarkable examinations, signalising the whole course of 
Scottish witchcraft, took place in that county. The details, though 
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occasionally ludicrous from their absurdity, are too horrible for 
narration in the present pages. 

On the new government becoming thoroughly fixed in power, 
this form of religious persecution—for in some degree such it was— 
abated. From 1662, there is an interval of six years without a 
single Justiciary trial for the crime of witchcraft, and one fellow was 
actually whipped for charging some person with it. After this 
period, the dying embers of the delusion only burst out on occasions, 
here and there, into a momentary flame. In 1678, several women 
were condemned, ‘on their own confession,’ says the Register; but 
we suspect this only means, in reality, that one malicious being. 
made voluntary admissions involving others, as must often have 
been the case, we fear, in these proceedings, Scattered cases took 
place near the beginning of the eighteenth century—such as those 
at Paisley in 1697, at Pittenweem in 1704, and at Spott about the 
same time. It is curious, that as something like direct evidence 
became necessary for condemnation, evidence did present itself, and. 
in the shape of possessed or enchanted young persons, who were 
brought into court to play off their tricks. The most striking case 
of this nature was that of Christian Shaw, a girl about eleven years: 
old, and the daughter of Mr Shaw of Bargarran, in Renfrewshire. 
This wretched girl, who seems to have been an accomplished 
hypocrite, young as she was, quarrelled with a maid-servant, and, to. 
be revenged, fell into convulsions, saw spirits, and, in short, feigned. 
herself bewitched. To sustain her story, she accused one person 
after another, till not less than twenty were implicated, some of them 
children of the ages of twelve and fourteen! They were tried on 
the evidence of the girl, and five human beings perished through her 
malicious impostures, It is remarkable that this very girl after- 
wards founded the thread manufacture in Renfrewshire. From a 
friend who had been in Holland, she learned some secrets in spin- 
ning, and, putting them skilfully in practice, she led the way to the 
extensive operations earried on of late years in that department. 
She became the wife of the minister of Kilmaurs, and, it is to be 
hoped, had leisure and grace to repent of the wicked misapplication 
in her youth of those talents which she undoubtedly possessed. 

The last Justiciary trial for witchcraft in Scotland was in the case 
of Elspeth Rule, who was convicted in 1708, and banished. A belief 
in the crime was evidently expiring in the minds of the Scottish law 
authorities; and the Lord Advocate, or public prosecutor, endea- 
voured to prevent the county courts from taking cognisance of the 
subject. Notwithstanding his remonstrances, however, a case of 
trial and execution for witchcraft was conducted by Captain David 
Ross of Littledean, sheriff-depute of Sutherlandshire, in 1722. ‘The 
victim,’ observes Sir Walter Scott, in his Letters on Demonology, 
‘was an insane old woman belonging to the parish of Loth, who had 
so little idea of her situation as to rejoice at the sight of the fire 
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which was destined to consume her. She had a daughter lame both 
of hands and feet, a circumstance attributed to the witch’s having 
been used to transform her into a pony, and get her shod by the 
devil. It does not appear that any punishment was inflicted for this 
cruel abuse of the law on the person of a creature so helpless.’ The 
execution took place at Dornoch, and was the last that was inflicted 
for witchcraft in Great Britain. Here may be said to end the 
tragical annals of witchcraft in Scotland. The number of its 
victims, from first to last, it would be difficult accurately to compute ; 
but the black scroll would include, according to those who have 
most attentively inquired into the subject, upwards of FOUR 
THOUSAND persons ! 

Having thus presented a historical sketch of witchcraft in England 
and Scotland, we proceed to give an account of the mania as it 
occurred in the North American colonies. 

Carrying their religious opinions to an excess, and generally 
ignorant of the economy of nature, the inhabitants of New England 
yielded a remarkable credence to the popular superstition, and 
carried it as far, in the way of judicial punishment, as it had gone 
in any European nation. Their situation, perhaps, as colonists in 
a pagan region helped to fan the flame of their fury against witches. 
They regarded the Indians as worshippers of the devil, and practisers 
of incantations ; they therefore felt it to be necessary to be doubly 
on their guard, and to watch the first appearances of witchcraft 
within the settlements. We learn from a respectable authority— 
Chandler’s Criminal Trials—to which we are indebted for many 
subsequent particulars, that the first suspicion of witchcraft among 
the English in America was about the year 1645. 

‘At Springfield, on the Connecticut river, several persons were 
supposed to be under an evil hand ; but no one was convicted until 
1650, when a poor wretch, Mary Oliver, after a long examination, 
was brought to a confession of her guilt, but it does not appear 
that she was executed. About the same time, three persons were 
executed near Boston, all of whom at their death asserted their 
innocence. In 1655, Anne Hibbins, the widow of a magistrate and 
a man of note in Boston, was tried for this offence before the Court 
of Assistants. The jury found her guilty, but the magistrates 
refused to accept the verdict. The case was carried up to the 
General Court, where the popular voice prevailed, and the prisoner 
was executed. In 1662, at Hartford, Connecticut, a woman named 
Greensmith confessed that she had been grossly familiar with a 
demon, and she was executed. In 1669, Susanna Martin of Salis- 
bury was bound over to the court upon suspicion of witchcraft, 
but escaped. She suffered death in 1692. In 1671, Elizabeth 
Knap, who possessed ventriloquial powers, alarmed the people of 
Groton ; but as her demon railed at the minister of the town, and 
other persons of good character, the people would not believe him. 
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Her fraud and imposture were soon discovered. In 1694, Philip 
Smith, a judge of the court, a military officer, and a representative 
of the town of Hadley, fancied himself under an evil hand, and 
suspected an old woman, one of his neighbours, as the cause of his 
sickness. She was dragged from her house by some young men, 
who hung her up until she was nearly dead, then rolled her in 
the snow, and at last buried her in it ; but it happened that she 
survived, and the melancholy man died. Trials for witchcraft out 
of New England were not common. In 1665, Ralph Hall and his 
wife were tried for the offence in New York, and acquitted. In 
1660, in Queen’s County, Long Island, Mary Wright was suspected. 
of corresponding with the Author of Evil. She was arraigned, and 
it was finally concluded to transport her to the General Court, of 
Massachusetts, “where charges of this kind were more common, 
and the proofs necessary to support them better understood.” She 
was accordingly arraigned there, and acquitted of witchcraft, but 
was convicted of being a Quaker, and banished out of the jurisdic- 
tion. In Pennsylvania, when William Penn officiated as judge in 
his new colony, two women, accused of witchcraft, were presented 
by the grand-jury. Without treating the charge with contempt, 
which the public mind would not have borne, he charged the jury 
to bring them in guilty of being suspected of witchcraft, which 
was not a crime that exposed them to the penalty of the law. 
Notwithstanding the frequent instances of supposed witchcraft in 
Massachusetts, no person had suffered death there on that account 
for nearly thirty years after the execution of Anne Hibbins. The 
sentence of this woman was disapproved of by many influential 
men, and her fate probably prevented further prosecutions. But in 
1685, a very circumstantial account of most of the cases above 
mentioned was published, and many arguments were brought to 
convince the country that they were no delusions or impostures, but 
the effects of a familiarity between the devil and such as he found 
4t for his instruments.’ 

Before going further with our account of these strange doings, it 
is necessary to introduce to the reader a person who made himself 
exceedingly prominent in exciting and keeping up the witchcraft 
mania. This individual was the Rev. Cotton Mather—a_ noted 
character in American biography. 

. Cotton Mather was descended from a respectable English family. 
His grandfather and father were ministers of the Congregational 
body, in which he also was destined to perform a distinguished 
part. He was born at Boston in 1662 3 and his mother being a 
daughter of John Cotton, an eminent nonconformist divine, he 
received from him the name of Cotton. In his youth, he was con- 
sidered a prodigy of piety and devotion to study, and at an early 
age he was raised to the ministry as assistant to his father. Later 
in life, he did good service to the colony, as a zealous advocate of 
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popular rights during the struggles with the Stuarts and the estab- 
lishment of the revolution of 1688. Cotton Mather, however, is: 
chiefly remembered for his indefatigable zeal in seeking out and 
getting witches tried and executed. This great work he felt to be 
his mission : his mind-was full of it. He seems to have considered 
that in nothing could he do the commonwealth such good seryice 
as in ridding it of traffickers with every order of demons. In order 
to make known his opinion on the subject, he wrote various treatises, 
expounding the nature of the invisible world, and all breathing an 
earnest belief in the constant personal interference of Satan with 
his ministerial. prelections. .Among his. manuscripts, which have 
been collected. by the Massachusetts Historical Society, there is 
2 paper on which is.endorsed the following curious record in his 
handwriting : ‘Vovember 29, 1692,—While. I was preaching at a 
private fast (kept for a posséssed young woman), on Mark ix, 28, 
29, the devil in the damsel flew upon me, and tore the leaf, as it 
is now torn, over against the text’ For a fac-simile of this strange 
record, we refer to Jared Sparks’s Life of Mather, from which we 
derive the present account of this credulous and meddlesome 
personage. 

Several instances of alleged witchcraft, as has been seen, pre- 
pared the way for. the great Salem tragedy, and these doubtless 
stimulated. the zeal of Cotton Mather. In 1688, a case occurred 
which, being under his own eye, afforded materials for minute 
investigation.. The family of John Goodwin, a respectable and 
devout man, living in the northern part of Boston, began to be 
troubled with supernatural visitations. The children had all been 
religiously educated, and were thought to be without guile. The 
eldest, was a girl of thirteen or fourteen years. She had a quarrel 
with a laundress, whom she had charged with taking away some 
of the family linen. The mother of the Jaundress was an Irish- 
woman, who, resenting the imputations on her daughter’s character, 
gave the girl harsh language. Shortly afterwards, the girl, her 
sister, and. two brothers, complained of being tormented with 
strange pains in different parts of their bodies, and these affections 
were pronounced to be diabolical by the physicians who happened 
to be consulted. ‘One or two things were said to be very remark- 
able: all their, complaints were in the daytime, and they slept 
comfortably. all night; they were struck dead at the sight of the 
Assembly's Catechism, Cotton’s Milk for Babes, and some other 
good books; but. could read in Oxford jests, Popish and Quaker 
books, and the Common Prayer, without any difficulty. Sometimes 
they would be deaf, then dumb, then blind; and sometimes all 
these disorders. together would come upon them. Their tongues 
would be drawn down their throats, then pulled out upon their 
chins.; Their jaws, necks, shoulders, elbows, and all their joints, 
would appear to be dislocated ; and they would make most piteous 
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outcries of burnings, of being cut with knifes, beat, &c., and the 
marks of wounds were afterwards to be seen. The ministers of 
Boston and Charlestown kept a day of fasting and prayer at the 
troubled house ; after which, the youngest child madé no more 
complaints. The others continuing to be afflicted, the magistrates 
interposed, and the old woman was apprehended ; but upon exami- 
nation, would neither confess nor deny, and appeared to be dis- 
ordered in her senses.’ In order to satisfy themselves on this latter 
point, the magistrates appointed several physicians ‘to examine her 
very strictly, whether she was no way crazed in her intellectuals’ 
These sage inquisitors do not appear to have been acquainted with 
the fact, that a person may be deranged on one subject, and yet 
sane on all others. They conversed with the woman a good! déal, 
and, finding that she gave connected replies, agreed that she was 
in full possession of her mind. She was then found guilty of witch- 
craft, and sentenced to die. Cotton Mather eagerly seized on’ this 
admirable opportunity of conversing with a legally condemned 
witch. He paid many visits to the poor woman while she was in 
prison, and was vastly edified with her communications. She 
described her interviews with the Prince of Darkness, and her 
attendance upon his meetings, with a clearness that’ seems to have 
filled him with perfect delight. No sentiments of “compassion 
appear to have been excited in his mind towards this unfortunate 
woman. ‘He accompanied her to the scaffold, and rejoiced in 
seeing what he considered justice done upon her. To the moment 
of her death, she continued to declare that the children’ should not 
be relieved—an unequivocal proof of disordered intellect. 

Sure enough, the execution did not stay the disorder. The 
children complained of suffering as much as before. Some of these 
facts are amusing. Mather, in his simplicity, says :'°“They were 
often near drowning or burning themselves, and they often strangled 
themselves with their neckcloths; but the providence of God still 
ordered the seasonable succours of them that looked after them.” 
On the least reproof of their parents, “ they would roar excessively.” 
It usually took abundance of time to dress or undress them, through 
the strange postures into which they would be twisted on purpose to 
hinder it. “If they were bidden to do a needless thing, such as to 
rub a clean table, they were able to do it unmolested ; but if to do a 
useful thing, as to rub a dirty table, they would presently, with many 
torments, be made incapable.” Such a choice opportunity as ‘this 
family afforded for inquiry into the physiology of witchcraft, was not 
to be lost. In order to inspect the specimen more at leisure, he had 
the eldest daughter brought to his own house. He wishéd “to 
confute the Sadducism of that debauched age,” and the girl took care 
that the materials should not be wanting,’ 

A number of cunningly devised tricks were performed by this 
artful young creature, all of which imposed on Cotton, who resolved 
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to give an account of her case in a sermon. This publicity, how- 
ever, was by no means pleasing to the victim of witchcraft. She 
made many attempts to prevent the preaching of the sermon, 
threatening Mather with the vengeance of the spirits, till he was 
almost out of patience, and exorcised them in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. All these were perfectly intelligible to them; ‘but the 
Indian languages they did not seem so well to understand? 

The whole particulars of this amusing case were published in a 
regular form, and afterwards reprinted in London, by Richard 
Baxter, who confidingly says in the preface: ‘This great instance 
comes with such convincing evidence, that he must be a very 
obdurate Sadducee that will not believe it’ We may here explain, 
that, during the seventeenth century, ‘Sadducee’ was the term 
usually employed to denote any one who did not come up to a 
certain standard of belief, and was employed often towards persons 
of high ecclesiastical position. 

That it was feasible to doubt the validity of the pretended com- 
plaints of Goodwin’s children, and yet not be a Sadducee, was 
afterwards manifest. These young persons had, from first to last, 
carried on a system of imposture; and the idea of doing so had been 
suggested by the relation of tales of English witchcraft. *Glanvil, 
observes Mr Chandler, ‘not many years before, published his witch 
stories in England; Perkins and other nonconformists were earlier ; 
but the great authority was that of Sir Matthew Hale, revered in 
New England, not only for his knowledge in the law, but for his 
gravity and piety. The trial of the witches in Suffolk was published 
in 1684. All these books were in New England; and the con- 
formity between the behaviour of Goodwin’s children, and most of 
the supposed bewitched at Salem, and the behaviour of those in 
England, is so exact, as to leave no room to doubt the stories had 
been read by the New England persons themselves, or had been 
told to them by others who had read them.’ 

We now come to the great witch-battue at Salem, a village in 
Massachusetts, which at present forms a part of the town of 
Danvers. The commencement of the Salem witchcraft was in 
February 1692, and broke out in the family of Samuel Parris, the 
minister of the village. There had been a bitter strife between Mr 
Parris and a portion of his people; and the ‘ very active part he took 
in the prosecutions for witchcraft, has been justly attributed, not less 
to motives of revenge, than to a blind zeal in the performance of 
what he considered his duty. A daughter of Mr Parris, nine years 
of age, his niece, a girl of less than twelve, and two other girls in 
the neighbourhood, began to make the same sort of complaints that 
Goodwin’s children had made two or three years before. The 
physicians, having no other way of accounting for their disorder, 
pronounced them bewitched. An Indian woman, who had been 
brought into the country from New Spain, and then lived with Mr 
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Parris, tried some experiments, which she pretended to have been 
used to in her own country, in order to find out the witch. This 
coming to the children’s knowledge, they cried out upon the poor 
Indian as appearing to them, pinching, pricking, and tormenting 
them; and they fell into fits. Tituba, the Indian, acknowledged 
that she had learned how to find out a-witch, but denied that she 
was one herself. Several private fasts were kept at the minister’s 
house, and several, more public, by the whole village ; and then 
a general fast through the colony, to implore God to rebuke Satan. 
The great notice taken of the children, together with the pity and 
compassion of the persons by whom they were visited, not only 
tended to confirm them in their conduct, but to draw others into the 
like. Accordingly, the number of the sufferers soon increased ; and 
among them, there were two or three women, and some girls old 
enough for witnesses. These, too, had their fits, and, when in them, 
cried out, not only against Tituba, but against Sarah Osburn, 
a melancholy, distracted old woman, and Sarah Good, another old 
woman, who was bedrid. Tituba having, as it is alleged, been 
scourged by her master, at length confessed herself a witch, and that 
the two old women were her confederates. The three were then 
committed to prison; and Tituba, upon search, was found to have 
scars upon her back, which were called the devils marks. This 
took place on the 1st of March. About three weeks afterwards, two 
other women, of good character, and church members, Corey and 
Nurse, were complained of, and brought to an examination; on 
which these children fell into fits, and the mother of one of them, 
the wife of Thomas Putman, joined with the children, and complained 
of Nurse as tormenting her : she made most terrible shrieks, to the 
amazement of all the neighbourhood. The women, notwithstanding 
they denied everything, were sent to prison; and such was the 
infatuation, that a child of Sarah Good, about four or five years old, 
was also committed, being charged with biting some of the afflicted, 
who shewed the print of small teeth on their arms. On April 3d, Mr 
Parris took for his text : “ Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of 
you is a devil.” Sarah Cloyse, supposing it to be occasioned by 
Nurse’s case, who was her sister, went out of meeting, and she was 
thereupon complained of for a witch, examined, and committed. 
Elizabeth Proctor was charged about the same time ; her husband 
accompanied her to her examination, but it cost him his life. Some 
of the afflicted cried out upon him also, and they were both com- 
mitted to prison. 

‘The subject acquired new interest; and, to examine Sarah 
Cloyse and Elizabeth Proctor, the deputy-governor and five other 
magistrates came to Salem. It was a great day; several ministers 
were present. Parris officiated, and, by his own record, it is plain 
that he himself elicited every accusation. His first witness, John, 
the Indian servant, ‘husband to Tituba, was rebuked by Sarah 
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Cloyse, as a grievous liar. Abigail Williams, the niece of Parris, 
was also at hand with her tales: the prisoner had been at the 
witches’ sacrament. Struck with horror, Sarah Cloyse asked for 
water, and sank down “in a dying fainting-fit.”. “Her spirit,” 
shouted the band of the afflicted, “is gone to prison to her sister 
Nurse.” Against Elizabeth Proctor, the niece of Parris told stories 
yet more foolish than false: the prisoner had invited her to sign 
the. devil’s| book, ‘‘ Dear child,” exclaimed the accused in her 
agony, “itis not so. There is another judgment, dear child ;” and 
her accusers, turning towards her husband, declared that he too 
was a wizard, . All three were committed. 

“No wonder that the whole country was in a consternation, when 
persons of sober lives and unblemished characters were committed 
to prison upon such evidence. Nobody was safe. The most 
effectual way to prevent an accusation was to become an accuser; 
and, accordingly, the number of the afflicted increased every day, 
and the number of the accused in proportion. As yet no one had 
confessed ; but at length Deliverance Hobbs owned everything that 
was asked of her, and was left unharmed.. Then it was that. the 
monstrous doctrine seems to have been first thought of, that “the 
gallows was to be set up, not for those who professed themselves 
witches, but for those who rebuked the delusion ;” not for the guilty, 
but for the unbelieving... As.might be expected, confessions rose 
in importance... They were the avenue of safety. Examinations 
and commitments were of.daily occurrence, and the whole com- 
munity was in a state of terror and alarm, which can more easily 
be imagined than described... The purest life, the strictest integrity, 
the most.solemn asseverations of innocence, were of no avail. 
Husband was torn from wife, parents from children, brother from 
sister, and,/in, some cases, the unhappy victims saw in their accusers 
their nearest and dearest friends: in one instance, a wife and a 
daughter accused the husband and father to save themselves; and, 
in another, a daughter seven years old testified against her mother. 

‘The manner /in which the examinations were conducted was 
eminently calculated to increase the number of the accused and of 
the accusers... Mr Parris was present at all of them, and was over- 
officious, putting leading questions, and artfully entrapping the 
witnesses into contradictions, by which they became confused, and 
were eagerly cried’ out upon as guilty of the offence. The appear- 
ance of the persons accused was also.carefully noted by the magis- 
trates, and was used in evidence against them at their trials. “As 
to the method which the Salem justices do take,” says a contem- 
porary writer, “it is truly this: A warrant. being issued out to 
apprehend the persons that are charged and complained of by the 
afflicted children, as they are called; said persons are brought 
before the justices, the afflicted being present. The justices ask 
the apprehended why they afflict these poor children, to which the 
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apprehended answer, they do not afflict them. The justices order 
the apprehended to look upon the said children, which accordingly 
they do; and at the time of that look (I dare not say dy that look, 
as the Salem gentlemen do), the afflicted are cast into a fit. The 
apprehended are then blinded, and ordered to touch the afflicted ; 
and at that touch, though not 4y that touch (as above), the afflicted 
do ordinarily come out of their fits. The afflicted persons then 
declare and affirm that the apprehended have afflicted them}; upon 
which the apprehended persons, though of never so good repute, 
are forthwith committed to prison, on suspicion of witchcraft.” 

Cotton Mather was in his element during these transactions. He 
recommended the magistrates to study his works on Witchcraft, and 
to use all the enginery in their power to purify the land from the 
wicked practices of necromancy. ‘The authorities scarcely needed 
these incitements. They carried on their examinations with much 
vigour, and the manner in which they did so affords one’a melancholy 
insight into the minutiz of the delusion. 

While various preliminary examinations had been made by the 
authorities, the jails were gradually filling with persons awaiting 
the commencement of the trials, which could not take place’ for 
several months, in consequence of there being a kind of ‘suspension 
of the chartered rights of the colony. In May, a new royal charter 
arrived, along with Sir William Phipps as governor—a’ person; as 
it would appear, unfitted for this important trust ; he was a protégé 
of the Mathers, inclined to walk by their counsel, and/a firm believer 
in witchcraft. Finding on his arrival that the prisons were full of 
victims charged with this offence, and urged on by the seeming 
urgency of the occasion, he took it upon him to’ issue a special 
commission, constituting the persons named in it’ a ‘court! to act 
in and for the counties of Suffolk, Essex, and Middlesex. This 
court, beyond all question an illegal tribunal, because the governor 
had no shadow of authority to constitute it, consisted ‘of sevén 
judges. ‘At the opening of the court at Salem, on the 2d of June 
1692, the commission of the governor was published, and the oath 
of office was administered to Thomas Newton as attorney-general, 
and to Stephen Sewall as clerk. The general course of proceedings 
at these trials was entirely consistent with the character of the 
court and the nature of their business. After pleading to the indict- 
ment, if the prisoner denied his guilt, the afflicted persons were 
first brought into court and sworn as to who afflicted them. Then 
the confessors, that is, those who had voluntarily acknowledged 
themselves witches, were called upon to tell what they knew of the 
accused. Proclamation was then made for all who could’give any 
testimony, however foreign to the charge, to come into court, and 
whatever any one volunteered to tell, was admitted as evidence. 
The next process was to search for “witch-marks,” the doctrine 
being, that the devil affixed his mark to those in alliance with him, 
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and that this point on the body became callous and dead. This 
duty was performed by a jury of the same sex, who made a parti- 
cular return of the appearance of the body, and whether there was 
any preternatural excrescence. A wart or a mole on the body of 
a prisoner was often conclusive against him, when the evidence 
was otherwise doubtful. These examinations in the case of women 
were made by a jury of matrons, aided by a medical man as fore- 
man. They were very minute, and, in some respects, the most cruel 
and disgusting part of the proceedings. The unhappy prisoners 
were not only subjected to the mortification of a gross exposure 
before the jury of examination, but when any witch-mark was found, 
it was punctured with pins, to ascertain whether there was any 
feeling. There were usually several examinations of the same 
individual. In one instance, a woman was examined at ten o'clock 
in the morning, and at four o’clock in the afternoon the jury certified 
that they had again examined her, and that her breast, which “in 
the morning search appeared to us very full, the nibblis fresh and 
starting, now at this search all lancke and pendent.” Of the nine 
women who were on this jury, but one could write her name 3 the 
remainder made their marks, 

‘Evidence was also received respecting the appearance of the 
accused at the preliminary examinations ; and the various signs of 
witchcraft which then appeared were detailed with much particularity. 
It was a great sign of witchcraft to make an error in the Lord’s 
Prayer, which the accused) on those occasions were required to 
repeat, and if they made a single error, it was brought up at their 
trial as evidence against them. Thus, one repeated the prayer 
correctly in every particular, excepting that she said “ deliver us from 
all evil,” “ which was looked upon as if she prayed against what she 
was now justly under.” Upon making another attempt, she said 
“hollowed be thy*name,” instead of “hallowed be thy name ;” and 
this “was counted a depraving the words, as signifying to make 
void, and so a curse, rather than a prayer.” The appearance of the 
accused, and of those supposed to be bewitched, also had an effect 
against the prisoner. Sometimes the witnesses were struck dumb 
for a long time; at others, they would fall into terrible fits, and were 
insensible to the touch of all but the accused, who, they declared, 
tormented them. Sometimes the accused were ordered to look on 
the afflicted, when the latter would be immediately thrown into fits. 
It was thought that an invisible and impalpable fluid darted from 
the eyes of the witch, and penetrated the brain of the bewitched. 
A touch by the witch attracted back the malignant fluid, and the 
sufferers recovered their senses. Another sign of witchcraft, of great 
consideration, was an inability of the accused to shed tears. 

‘There was one species of evidence which was of great effect in 
these prosecutions, and which it was impossible to rebut. Witnesses 
were allowed to testify to certain acts of the accused, when the latter 
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were not present in the body ; that they were tormented by appari- 
tions or spectres of the accused, which pinched them, robbed them 
of their goods, caused them to languish and pine away, pricked them; 
and they produced the identical pins which were used for this purpose.’ 

The first session of the Special Court of Oyer and Terminer was 
held in June 1692, and at this time one trial only took place. ‘The 
victim selected for this occasion was Bridget Bishop or Oliver, a 
poor and friendless old woman, who had been charged with witch- 
craft twenty years before. The indictment against her set forth, 
that on the 19th day of April, and’at divers other days and times, 
as well before as after, she used, practised, and exercised certain 
detestable arts, called witchcrafts and sorceries, at and within the 
township of Salem, in, upon, and against one Mercy Lewis, of Salem 
village ; by which wicked arts, the said Mercy Lewis “was hurt, 
tortured, afilicted, pined, consumed, wasted, and tormented, against 
the peace of our sovereign lord and lady, the king and queen, and 
against the form of the statute in that case made and provided.” 
There were four other indictments against the prisoner for the same 
crime in afflicting other persons. On her arraignment, she pleaded 
not guilty. 

‘The fact that the crime had been committed, or that certain 
persons were bewitched by some one, was considered too notorious 
to require much proof; and to fix the crime on the prisoner, the first 
testimony adduced was that of the persons supposed to be bewitched. 
Several of them testified, that the shape of the prisoner sometimes 
very grievously pinched, choked, bit, and afflicted them, urging them 
to write their names in a book, which the said spectre called “ ours,” 
One of them further testified, that the shape of the prisoner, with 
another, one day took her from her wheel, and, carrying her to the 
river-side, threatened there to drown her, if she did not sign the 
book. Others testified that the said shape did in her threats brag 
to them that she had been the death of sundry persons, then by her 
named. Another testified to the apparition of ghosts to the spectre 
of the prisoner, crying out : “You murdered us” “About the truth 
whereof,” adds the reporter of this trial, “there was, in the matter of 
fact, but too much suspicion.” 

The evidence given by John Louder on this ridiculous trial may 
be taken as a fair sample of the nonsense which was uttered on the 
occasion. ‘ John Louder testified, that, upon some little controversy 
with Bishop about her fowls, going well to bed, he awoke in the 
night by moonlight, and saw clearly the likeness of this woman 
grievously oppressing him ; in which miserable condition she held 
him, unable to help himself, till near day. He told Bishop of this; 
but she utterly denied it, and threatened him very much. Quickly 
after this, being at home on a Lord’s-day, with the doors shut about 
him, he saw a black pig approach him, which endeavouring to kick, 
it vanished away. Immediately after, sitting down, he saw a black 
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thing jump.in at the window, and come and stand before him. The 
body was like that of a monkey, the feet like a cock’s, but the face 
much like a man’s. He being so extremely affrighted that he could 
not speak, this monster spoke to him, and said: “I ama messenger 
sent, unto you, for I understand that you are in some trouble of 
mind ;_and if you will be ruled by me, you shall want for nothing in 
this world.” Whereupon he endeavoured to clap his hands upon it, 
but he could feel no substance, and it jumped out of the window 
again, but immediately came in by the porch, though the doors were 
shut; and.said.: “You had better take my counsel.” He then struck 
at it with a stick, but struck only the groundsel, and broke the stick. 
The arm with which he struck. was presently disabled, and it 
vanished away. He presently went out at the back-door, and spied 
this, Bishop, in her orchard, going toward her house: but he had not 
power to set.one foot forward unto her. . Whereupon, returning into 
the house, he was immediately accosted by the monster he had seen 
before, which goblin was going to fly at him; whereat he cried out : 
“The whole armour of God be between me and you!” . So it sprung 
back, and flew over the apple-tree, shaking many apples off the tree 
in. its flying over. At its leap, it flung dirt with its feet against the 
stomach. of the man; whereon he was then struck dumb, and. so 
continued for three days together. “Upon the producing of this 
testimony,” says Cotton Mather, “ Bishop, denied that she knew this 
deponent. Yet their two orchards joined, and they had often had 
their little quarrels for some years together.” 

All this trash being gravely listened to and approved of by the 
court, it was resolved, as a final step in the procedure, to haye the 
prisoner examined by a jury of women, This was accordingly 
done; the matrons reported that they. found a preternatural. ‘tet’ 
upon her body, and on making a second examination within three 
or four hours, there was no such thing to be seen. 

‘The poor woman undertook to explain the circumstances which 
had been related against her, but she was constantly harassed ; and 
becoming confused, she apparently prevaricated somewhat,,and all 
she said made against her. She. seems to have been a woman of 
violent temper, who had lived on ill terms with her neighbours for 
many years, and who had long had the reputation of being,a witch. 
Those of her neighbours who had. suffered from her uncomfortable 
disposition, were nothing loath, to attribute all their misfortunes to 
her ; and she thus stood little chance of a fair trial. 

“She was conyicted, and sentenced to be hanged, and was 
semanded to prison to await her doom. “As she was under a 
guard, passing by the great and spacious meeting-house of Salem” 
—Cotton Mather relates this—* she gave a look towards the house; 
and immediately a demon, invisibly entering the meeting-house, 
tore down a part of it; so that though there were no person to be 
seen there, yet the people at the noise running in found a board, 
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which was strongly fastened with several nails, transported unto 
another quarter of the house.” She was executed on the roth of 
June, solemnly protesting her innocence to the last. 

‘After the trial and condemnation of Bridget Bishop, the court 
adjourned to the 30th of June; and the governor and council 
thought proper, in the Meantime, to take the opinion of several 
ministers upon the state of things as they then stood. Their return, 
understood to have been drawn up by Cotton Mather, was as follows - 

“1. The afflicted state of our poor neighbours, that are now 
suffering by molestations from the invisible world, we apprehend so 
deplorable, that we think their condition calls for the utmost help 
of all persons in their several capacities. 

“2. We cannot but with all thankfulnes§ acknowledge the success 
which the merciful God has given to the sedulous and assiduous 
endeavours of our honourable rulers, to defeat the abominable witch- 
crafts which have been committed in the country ; humbly praying, 
that the discovery of those mysterious and mischievous wickednesses 
may be perfected. 

“3. We judge that in the prosecution of these and all such witch- 
crafts, there is need of a very critical and exquisite caution, lest 
by too much credulity for things received only upon the devil’s 
authority, there be a door opened for a long train of miserable con- 
sequences, and Satan get an advantage over us 3 for we should not 
be ignorant of his devices, 

“4. As in complaints upon witchcrafts there may be matters of 
inquiry which do not amount unto matters of presumption, and 
there may be matters of presumption which yet may not be matters 
of conviction, so it is necessary that all proceedings thereabout be 
managed with an exceeding tenderness towards those that may be 
complained of, especially if they have been persons formerly of an 
unblemished reputation. 

“5. When the first inquiry is made into the circumstances of 
such as may lie under the just suspicion of witchcrafts, we could 
wish that there may be admitted as little ‘as possible of such noise, 
company, and openness, as may too hastily expose them that are 
examined; and that there may be nothing used as a test for the 
trial of the suspected, the lawfulness whereof may be doubted by 
the people of God ; but that the directions given by such judicious 
writers as Perkins and Bernard may be observed. 

“6, Presumptions whereupon persons may be committed, and, 
much more, convictions whereupon persons may be condemned as 
guilty of witchcrafts, ought certainly to be more considerable than 
barely the accused person’s being represented by a spectre unto the 
afflicted ; inasmuch as it is an undoubted and a notorious thing, 
that a demon may, by God’s permission, appear, even to ill purposes, 
in the shape of an innocent, yea, and a virtuous man. Nor can we 
esteem alterations made in the sufferers, by a look or touch of the 
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accused, to be an infallible evidence of guilt, but frequently liable to 
be abused by the devil’s legerdemain. 

“7. We know not whether some remarkable affronts given the 
devils, by our disbelieving those testimonies whose whole force and 
strength is from them alone, may not put a period unto the progress 
of the dreadful calamity begun upon us, in the accusation of so 
many persons, whereof some, we hope, are yet clear from the great 
transgression laid to their charge. 

“8. Nevertheless, we cannot but humbly recommend unto the 
government, the speedy and vigorous prosecutions of such as have 
rendered themselves obnoxious, according to the directions given in 
the laws of God, and the wholesome statutes of the English nation, 
for the detection of witchcrafts.”’ 

These suggestions met with due attention. Accordingly, when 
the court again met on the 30th of June, five women were brought 
to trial—namely, Sarah Good and Rebecca Nurse, of Salem village, 
Susannah Martin of Amesbury, Elizabeth How of Ipswich, and 
Sarah Wildes of Topsfield. They were condemned, and executed 
on the 19th of July. There was no difficulty with any but Rebecca 
Nurse. She was a member of the Church, and of a good character ; 
as to her, the jury brought in a verdict of not guilty. The accusers 
made a great clamour, and the court expressed much dissatisfaction. 
The jury again retired, and this time brought in a verdict of guilty. 
On the next communion-day, the poor woman, declaring her 
innocence, was taken in chains to the meeting-house, to be formally 
excommunicated. She was hanged with the rest on the 19th of 
July. In August, six persons were tried, and condemned to be 
executed ; one of the unhappy prisoners on this occasion being a 
person named Willard, who had formerly been employed to detect 
witchcraft, but had latterly revolted at the office, and expressed a 
disbelief of the crime. 

The next trial was that of George Burroughs, a person of educa- 
tion, who had formerly been a minister in Salem village. ‘ His trial 
and condemnation form one of the darkest transactions which the 
annals of crime in America present. There were at the time vague 
hints, which became at length positive assertions, of difficulties 
between him and Parris, which render his fate a terrible commentary 
on the power thrown into the hands of a few designing men, by the 
excited state of public feeling. Moreover, he boldly denied that 
there was or could be such a thing as witchcraft in the current sense 
of the term. He was among the first who were accused, and, after 
lying in jail several months, he was brought to trial on the 5th of 
August. The indictment set forth that the prisoner, on the gth day 
of May, and divers other days, as well before as after, “certain 
detestable arts, called witchcraft and sorceries, wickedly and 
feloniously hath used, practised, and exercised, at and within’ the 
township of Salem, in the county of Essex aforesaid, in, upon, and 
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against one Anne Putnam, single woman, by which said wicked arts, 
the said Anne Putnam, the 9th day of May, and divers other days 
and times, as well before as after, was and is tortured, afflicted, 
pined, consumed, wasted, and tormented, against the peace of our 
sovereign lord and lady, the king and queen, and against the form 
of the statute in that case made and provided.”’ 

There were three other indictments against the prisoner, to all of 
which, on his arraignment, he pleaded not guilty. The evidence 
against him was of a very loose and general nature, consisting, in a 
great measure, of things said and done by his shape or apparition, 
when he was not present as to the body. The following is a 
condensation of the absurd evidence of two of the witnesses : 

Anne Putnam said: ‘On the goth of May 1692, in the evening, I 
saw the apparition of George Burroughs, who grievously tortured 
me, and urged me to write in his book ; which I refused.” He then 
told me that his two first wives would appear to me presently, and 
tell me a great many lies ; but I should not believe them. Immedi- 
ately there appeared to me the forms of two women in winding- 
sheets, and napkins about their heads, at which I was greatly 
affrighted. They turned their faces towards Mr Burroughs, and 
looked very red and angry at him, telling him that he had been a 
cruel man to them, and that their blood cried for vengeance against 
him. They also told him they should be clothed with white robes 
in heaven, when he should be cast into hell. Immediately he 
vanished away ; and as soon as he was gone, the two women turned 
their faces towards me, looking as pale as a white wall. They said 
they were Mr Burroughs’ first wives, and that he had murdered them. 
One of them said she was his first wife, and he stabbed her under 
the left arm, and put a piece of sealing-wax on the wound 3 and she 
pulled aside the winding-sheet, and shewed me the place ; and also 
told me that she was in the house where Mr Parris now lives, when it 
was done. The other told me that Mr Burroughs and his present 
wife killed her in the vessel as she was coming to see her friends, 
because they would have one another ; and they both charged me 
that I should tell these things to the magistrates before Mr 
Burroughs’ face, and, if he did not own them, they did not know 
but they should appear there this morning. Mrs Lawson and her 
daughter also appeared to me, and told me that Mr Burroughs 
murdered them. This morning there also appeared to me another 
woman in a winding-sheet, and told me that she was goodman 
Fuller’s first wife, and that Mr Burroughs killed her, because of 
some difference between her husband and himself, The prisoner, on 
the 9th of May, also, at his first examination, most grievously tor- 
mented and afflicted Mary Walcott, Mercy Lewis, Elizabeth Hubbard, 
and Abigail Williams, by pinching, pricking, and choking them,’ 

Elizabeth Hubbard said : ‘One night there appeared to me a little 
black-bearded man, in dark apparel, who told me his name was 
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Burroughs. He took a book out of his pocket, and bade’ me set my 
hand to it. I refused. The lines in the book were as*red-as blood. 
He then pinched me, and went away. He has often appeared to me 
since, and threatened to kill me if I would not ‘sign the book. He 
tortured me very much by biting, pinching, and-squeezing my body, 
and running pins into me. At his first examination on 9th’ May, he 
did most grievously ‘afflict and torment the bodies of Mary Walcott, 
Mercy Lewis, Anne Putnam, and Abigail Williams. If he did but 
look upon them, he would strike them down, or almost choke them 
to death. I believe in my heart that Mr George Burroughs is a 
dreadful wizard.’ 

Other witnesses told similar stories, all so ridiculous, that it ‘is 
amazing how they should have been listened to by a court of justice. 
The unfortunate prisoner said but little at his trial. He made some 
attempt to explain away the testimony against him, but became 
confused, and made contradictory statements. He also handed in 
a paper to the jury, in which he utterly denied that there was any 
truth in the received notions of witchcraft. The jury returned a 
verdict of guilty, and he was sentenced to die. 

On the 19th of August, he was carried in a cart through the 
streets of Salem with the others who were to die. Upon the ladder 
he made a calm and powerful address to the multitude, in which he 
asserted his innocence ‘with such solemn and serious expressions as 
were to the admiration of all present’ ‘He then made’ a prayer, 
concluding with the Lord’s Prayer, which he repeated in a clear, 
sonorous tone, with entire exactness, and with a ‘fervency that 
astonished. Many were affected to tears, and it'seemed as if the 
spectators would hinder the execution. But the accusers cried that 
the devil assisted him. The execution proceeded, and the husband, 
the father, and the minister of God was violently sent to his long 
home. Cotton Mather, on horseback in the crowd, addressed the 
people, declaring that Burroughs was no ordained minister, insisted 
on his guilt, and asserted that the devil had often been transformed 
into an angel of light. When the body was cut down, it was dragged 
by the halter to a hole, and there interred with every mark of 
indignity. 

A few weeks afterwards, fourteen persons of both sexes were tried, 
condemned, and executed. One of these, Samuel Wardwell, had 
confessed, and was safe; but he retracted his confession, and was 
executed—not for witchcraft, but for denying witchcraft. Another 
victim, Martha Cory, protested her innocence to the last, and con- 
cluded her life with a prayer on the ladder. Her husband, Giles 
Cory, an octogenarian, seeing that no one escaped—knowing that a 
trial was but the form of convicting him of a felony, by which his 
estate would be forfeited, refused to plead, and was condemned to 
be pressed to death ; the only instance in which the horrible death 


by the common-law judgment, for standing mute on arraignment, 
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has been inflicted in America... As the aged frame of the dying man ; 
yielded to the dreadful pressure, his tongue protruded from his mouth, 
and the sheriff thrust it back again with the point of his cane! 

The parting scene between Mary Easty and her husband, children, 
and _ friends, is described. as having been. as. serious, religious, dis- 
tinct, and affectionate as could well be expressed, drawing tears from 
the eyes of almost, all present... She was hanged with the others. 
“There hang eight firebrands of hell,’ said Noyes, the minister, of 
Salem, pointing to the bodies hanging on the gallows. > 

Although. satisfactory to the malignant bigoted, these executions 
did not meet with universal approbation. ‘The atrocities were too 
great) to be endured,.and served. to raise a reaction against, the 
witchcraft delusion. ‘The common mind of Massachusetts, observes 
Chandler, ‘more wise than those in authority and influence, became 
concentrated against such monstrous proceedings, and jurors. refused 
to ‘convict while the judicial power was yet unsatisfied with victims. 
Already twenty persons had. suffered death ;, more than, fifty had 
been. tortured or. terrified into confession ; the jails were full, and 
hundreds were under suspicion... Where was this to end? . More- 
over, the frauds. and.imposture attending these scenes began to, be 
apparent, It was observed, that,no one of the. condemned con- 
fessing witchcraft had been hanged ; no..one who. confessed and 
retracted a confession escaped either hanging or imprisonment for 
trial... Favouritism had been shewn in refusing to listen to accusa- 
tions which were. directed against. friends. or partisans... Corrupt 
means, had been used to. tempt people to. become accusers, and 
accusations began to be made against the most respectable inhabit- 
ants) of the. province and some. ministers... It. was also observed 
that the trials were not fairly conducted ; they were, but.a form to 
condemn. the accused, No.one brought to the bar escaped, and all 
who were. cried out upon expected death... The wife of the wealthiest 
person, in, Salem, a merchant, and a man of the highest, respect- 
ability, being accused, the warrant was read to her in the evening in 
her bed-chamber, and guards were placed round the house, In the 
morning, she attended the devotions of her family, gave instructions 
for the education of her children, kissed them, commended them 
to God, bade them farewell, and committed herself to the sheriff, 
declaring her readiness to die. Such a state of things could not 
continue long in any age, whilst the essential elements of human 
nature remain the same. No wonder the miserable creatures who 
endured these sufferings felt that New England was indeed deserted 
by God.’ 

The court made several attempts to go on with its trials, but the 
grand-juries dismissed the cases, and the executions were accord- 
ingly. stopped... ‘The causes of this change in public opinion, 
proceeds our authority, ‘are variously stated. Some attribute it to 
the fact, that the wife of the minister of Beverly being accused, he 
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immediately changed his mind in regard to the propriety of the pro- 
secutions, and thenceforward opposed, as zealously as he had previ- 
ously encouraged them. Others relate that the wife of a gentleman 
in Boston being accused, he brought an action for slander, claiming 
a thousand pounds damages ; and that this turned back the current 
of accusations. But such causes were inadequate to the effect. 
These incidental facts were rather the result of the change that was 
taking place, than the cause of it. The force of public sentiment, 
which had hanged one minister, could scarcely have been resisted 
by the efforts of another. An action at law, sounding in damages, 
would hardly stop the mouths of accusing witnesses, who professed 
to have given themselves to the powers of darkness. The cause of 
the change is rather to be sought in the principles of our nature, 
and is to be found partly in that instinctive effort for self-preserva- 
tion, which, in communities of individuals, unites the weak against 
oppression, and gives courage to the feeble and unprotected. A 
belief in witchcraft was one of the superstitions of the age; and the 
change of public sentiment, which now took place, was not so much 
a loss of faith in its reality, as a conviction of the uselessness and 
danger of punishing it by human laws. Of the causes of the tran- 
sient delusion, which rose so high, and terminated so fatally, among 
the sober and godly people of New England, no definite explanation 
can, at this distance of time, be given ; but their descendants may 
be allowed, in the same spirit of trust in Providence which distin- 
guished them, to cherish the belief, that it was permitted for pur- 
poses of wisdom and benevolence, which could not otherwise have 
been accomplished. When its work was done, it properly ceased. 
Such moral desolations often pass over the face of society: the 
thunder-storm does its work—the atmosphere becomes clear—the 
sun shines forth, and reveals to all the work of death. 

‘The change in the public mind was complete and universal. 
Bitter was the lamentation of the whole community for the sad con- 
sequences of their rashness and delusion ; contrite the repentance 
of all who had been actors in the tragedy. The indignation of the 
people, not loud, but deep and strong, was directed with resistless 
force against those who had been particularly active in these insane 
enormities. Parris, the minister who had been the chief agent in 
these acts of frenzy and folly, and who, beyond all question, made 
use of the popular feeling to gratify his own malignant feelings of 
revenge against obnoxious individuals, was compelled to leave his 
people. No entreaties were of any avail; the humblest confession 
could not save him ; it was not fitting that he should minister at the 
altar of a merciful God, within sight of the graves of those whose 
entreaties for mercy he had despised. Noyes, the minister of Salem, 
consecrated his life to deeds of mercy ; made a full confession ; 
loved and blessed the survivors whom he had injured ; asked for- 


giveness of all, and was by all forgiven. Cotton Mather, by artful 
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appeals and publications, in which he wilfully suppressed the truth, 
succeeded for a while in deceiving the public, and perhaps himself, 
as to the encouragement he had given to the proceedings at Salem. 
Still eager “to lift up a standard against the infernal enemy,” he got 
up a case of witchcraft in his own parish; but the imposture was 
promptly exposed to ridicule, and came to nothing. Mather died in 
1727; his latter years being imbittered by the contempt of many 
persons for his frenzied zeal in the witch prosecutions 3 and it would. 
appear that, before his death, he had occasional doubtings and 
qualms of conscience on the same grave subject.’ 

The belief in witchcraft gradually died out in America, as it has 
done in this country, and only lingered a clandestine existence 
among the most ignorant in the community. Whether in England, 
Wales, and Scotland, the belief is yet utterly gone, may perhaps 
be doubted ; for paragraphs occasionally appear in the newspapers 
descriptive of outrages committed on old women, who are supposed 
by the ignorant to practise diabolical incantations. Within our own 
recollection, which extends to the first decade of the present century, 
a belief in witchcraft was to a certain degree entertained in a small 
country town in Scotland. It was whispered about among children, 
that a certain old woman was a witch, and in passing the thatched 
‘cottage of this poor creature, we were instructed by companions to 
put our thumb across one of our fingers, as a preservative from harm 
—a curious relic of the old usage of making the figure of the cross. 

As a crime recognised and punishable by law, witchcraft was 
protracted till comparatively recent times in certain continental 
countries. So lately as 1780, a woman was condemned and executed. 
for witchcraft in the Swiss canton of Glarus. In January 1853, an 
account appeared in a foreign journal, significant of the superstitious 
belief which still maintains its hold among the less-instructed classes 
in the north of Italy; and with this strange record of witchcraft in 
the nineteenth century, we may appropriately dismiss the subject : 

“A very singular case was a short time ago submitted to the Court 
of Justice of Rovigo, in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom. Several 
of the inhabitants of the island of Cherso had constructed a lime- 
kiln ;» but the fire, after burning constantly for twelve days, and 
thereby giving a promise that the operation would be a successful 

one, became suddenly extinguished, and all attempts to relight it 
failed. An old woman, named Anna Gurlan, who was considered a 
sorceress, was immediately suspected of having, by her charms, 
extinguished the fire, and it was stated that she‘had been seen walking 
in a mysterious way round the kiln, and had passed a night in an 
adjacent house. On this the people to whom the kiln belonged 
resolved that they would make the old woman undo her charm and 
relight the fire. In compliance with the request of one of them, 
Giuseppe Micich, she one morning went to the kiln, carrying with 
her a bottle of holy water. She then began blessing the kiln and 
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reciting litanies. While so engaged, a priest went to her, and told 
her that if she would remain until the fire should spring up again, he 
would pay her well... She asked if he thought she was a sorceress, or 
possessed of heavenly powers ; and he answered, that she might 
probably be more favoured by grace than he was. He then left her, 
and she continued her incantations. But.as the fire did not return, 
Micich and his companions swore that they would kill and burn her 
if she did: not succeed ; and they assured her that they had an axe 
and a furnace ready... At, the, same time, they heaped maledictions 
on her for having, by her infernal arts, extinguished the fire., Greatly 
terrified, she implored them to, have pity.on her,.and, when a favour- 
able opportunity presented itself, she took to flight.. The house to 
which she went was closed against her, and Micich and his com- 
panions, having gone in pursuit,-seized her with great brutality, and 
threatened more violently than before to kill her if she would not put 
an end to the charm. She then began reciting prayers, but as no 
effect was produced, the men deliberated as to what they should do. 
They at length resolved to consult a retired sea-captain, called the 
“American,” from his having been to America, who possessed a 
great reputation in the neighbourhood as an authority in matters of 
witchcraft. . He refused to go, lest, as he said, the sorceress should 
bewitch his children, but he directed what.should.be done. In 
execution of his instructions, the old woman was placed on a chair 
close to the kiln ; Micich then cut off a piece of her garments and a 
Jock of her hair, and threw them both in the kiln, retaining, however, 
a portion of the hair, which he placed in his pocket; half an hour 
was then allowed to elapse ; Micich then took his knife and made 
three cuts on her forehead, causing blood to flow abundantly ; then 
another half-hour elapsed, and he made three cuts in the back part 
of the head; then another half-hour was suffered to pass, and he 
made three cuts in the cartilage of her left ear. While all this was 
going on, she begged them, in the name of God, to kill her at once, 
sooner than subject her to such torture. At length, when they had, 
as she supposed, executed to the letter all the instructions of the 
American, they ceased to hold her, and she fled to a wood, where she 
wandered about all night. The next morning she went home ; but 
the injuries she had sustained were such, that she was obliged to 


keep her bed for twenty-six days. After the facts had been proved,, 


Micich, being called on by the court for his defence, gravely asserted 
that the kiln had been burning well enough until the old woman had 
been seen hanging about it ; and he brought witnesses to prove that 
she was fond of talking in a mysterious way, and of meddling in her 
neighbours’ affairs ; that when she could not get what she wished 
for, she was accustomed to make threats of death against adults and 
children ; and that more than once, chance apparently caused her 
menaces to be fulfilled. The court condemned Micich to three 
months’ imprisonment, and to pay an indemnity to the old woman.’ 
32 
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pees HE portion of the New World earliest colonised by the 
je ©: Spaniards was the island of St Domingo, Hayti, or 


Hispaniola, discovered by Columbus in his first voyage 
in the year 1492, For nearly twenty years this island 
# was the only colony of importance held by the Spaniards 
in the New World; here alone did they occupy ldnds, build towns, 
and found a regular commonwealth. Cuba, although the second of 
the islands discovered by Columbus, remained long uncolonised ; 
indeed it was not till the year 1509 that it was circumnavigated, 
and ascertained to be an island. At length, in 1511, Don Diego 
Columbus, the great admiral’s son, governor of Hispaniola, 
despatched a force of three hundred men, under Don Diego Velas- 
quez, to take possession of the island. Velasquez soon subdued 
the island, the natives of which offered but little resistance, and he 
was shortly afterwards appointed governor, subordinate to the 
governor of Hispaniola. Ambitious of sharing in the glory to be 
derived from the discovery of new countries, Velasquez fitted out 
one or two expeditions, which he despatched westward, to explore 
the seas in that direction. In one of these expeditions, which set 
out in 1517, commanded by a rich colonist called Cordova, the 
peninsula of Yucatan was discovered, and the existence of a large 
and rich country called Culua or Mexico ascertained. Elated with 
this discovery, Velasquez fitted out another expedition under his 
nephew, Juan de Grijalva, who, leaving Cuba in April 1518, spent 
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five months in cruising along the newly discovered coast, and 
trafficking with the natives for gold trinkets and cotton cloths, very 
skilfully manufactured. The result of this expedition was the 
importation to Cuba of gold and jewels to the amount of twenty 
thousand pesos, or upwards of fifty thousand pounds. 


EXPEDITION OF HERNANDO CORTES. 


Delighted with his success, Velasquez wrote home to Spain 
announcing his discovery, and petitioning for authority from the 
king to conquer and colonise the country which his subordinates, 
Cordova and Grijalva, had discovered. Without waiting, however, 
for a reply to his petition, he commenced fitting out a much larger 
squadron than either of the former two ; and this he placed under 
the command of Hernando Cortes, a respectable Spanish hidalgo, 
or gentleman, residing in the island, and who was at this time 
thirty-three years of age. 

Cortes proceeded with the greatest activity in making his pre- 
parations. ‘Borrowing money for the purpose) says Bernal Diaz, 
the gossiping chronicler of the Conquest, ‘he caused to be made 
a standard of gold and velvet, with the royal arms and a cross 
embroidered thereon, and a Latin motto, the meaning of which was, 
“Brothers, follow this holy cross with true faith, for under it we 
shall conquer.” It was proclaimed by beat of drum and sound of 
trumpet, that all such as entered the service in the present expedition 
should have their shares of what gold was obtained, and grants 
of land, as soon as the conquest was effected. The proclamation 
was no sooner made than, by general inclination as well as the 
private influence of Cortes, volunteers offered themselves everywhere. 
Nothing was to be seen or spoken of but selling lands to purchase 
arms and horses, quilting coats of mail, making bread, and salting 
pork for sea-store. Above three hundred of us assembled in the 
town of St Jago.’ These preparations were likely to be interrupted. 
Velasquez, ruminating the probable consequences of the expedition, 
had begun to repent of having appointed Cortes to the command, 
and was secretly plotting his removal. Cortes, perceiving these 
symptoms, determined to outwit his patron. Accordingly, on the 
night of the 18th of November 1518—having warned all the captains, 
masters, pilots, and soldiers to be on board, and having shipped all 
the stores that had been collected—Cortes set sail from the port of 
St Jago without announcing his intention to Velasquez, resolving 
to stop at some of the more westerly ports of the island for the 
purpose of completing his preparations, where he would be beyond 
the reach of the governor. Nothing could exceed the rage of 
Velasquez at the sudden departure of Cortes. He wrote to the 
commandants of two towns at which he learned that the fleet had 
put in for recruits and provisions, to seize Cortes, and send him 
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back; but such was the popularity of Cortes, that both were afraid’ 
to make the attempt. 

At last all was ready, and Cortes finally set sail from Cuba on 
the 18th of February 1519. The expedition, which consisted of 
eleven vessels, most of them small, and without decks, met with 
no disaster at sea, but arrived safely at the island of Cozumel, off 
the coast of Yucatan, after a few days’ sail. Here Cortes landed 
to review his troops. They consisted of five hundred and fifty-three 
soldiers, not including the mariners, who amounted to one hundred 
and ten. They possessed sixteen horses, some of them not very 
serviceable, ten brass field-pieces, four smaller pieces called falconets, 
and thirty-two cross-bows ; the majority of the soldiers being armed 
with ordinary steel weapons. Attending on the army were about 
two hundred Cuba Indians and some Indian women. And as 
religion in those days sanctioned military conquest, there were in 
addition two clergymen—Juan Diaz and Bartholomew de Olmedo. 

For nine or ten days the Spaniards remained at Cozumel, making 
acquaintance with the natives, who were very friendly. Here Cortes, 
whose zeal for the Catholic religion was one of the strongest of his 
feelings, made it one of his first concerns to argue with the natives, 
through an interpreter, on the point of their religion. He even went 
so far as to demolish their idols before their eyes, and erect an altar 
to the Virgin on the spot where they had stood. The natives were 
horror-struck, and seemed at first ready to fall upon the Spaniards, 
but at length they acquiesced. , 

While at Cozumel, Cortes had the good fortune to pick up a 
Spaniard, who, having been wrecked in his passage from Darien to 
Hispaniola in the year 1511, had for seven years been detained as a 
slave among the Indians of Yucatan. The name of this poor man 
was Jeronimo de Aguilar; he had been educated for the church; 
and as he could speak the language of Yucatan, his services as an 
interpreter were likely to be very valuable. On the 4th of March 
1519, the fleet, consisting of eleven vessels, commanded respectively 
by Cortes, Pedro de Alvarado, Alonzo Puerto Carrero, Francisco de 
Montejo, Christoval de Olid, Diego de Ordaz, Velasquez de Leon, 
Juan de Escalante, Francisco de Morla, Escobar, and Gines Nortes, 
set sail from Cozumel, and on the 13th it anchored at the mouth of 
the river Tabasco or Grijalva, flowing into the south of the Bay of 
Campeachy. 

The expedition had now reached the scene of active operations ; 
it had arrived on the coast of the American continent. Cortes does 
not appear to have been naturally a bloodily disposed man. He 
was only what a perverted education and the vices of his times had 
made him—a man full of mighty notions of the Spanish authority ; 
of its right to take, by foul or by fair means, any country it liked; 
and not without an excuse from religion to rob and kill the unfor- 
tunate natives who dared to defend their territories. 
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We have now, therefore, to record the beginning of a most unjust 
and merciless war of aggression. As Cortes, with his followers, 
sailed up the river as far as Tabasco, he everywhere observed the 
natives preparing to repel his attack, and at length he was brought 
into collision with them—of course overpowering them by the force 
of arms, with immense slaughter. On reaching Tabasco, his sol- 
diers fought their way through dense masses of Indians, who dis- 
charged among them perfect clouds of arrows and stones. Pushing 
through the streets, which were lined with houses, some of mud and 
some of stone, the victors reached a large open square in the centre, 
where temples of large size were erected. Here the troops were 
drawn up ; and Cortes, advancing to a large ceiba-tree which grew 
in the middle, gave it three slashes with his sword, and took posses- 
sion of the city and country in the name of his royal master, Don 
Carlos, king of Castile. 

Next day another great battle was fought between the Spaniards 
and the Tabascans on the plain of Ceutla, a few miles distant from 
the city. For an hour the Spanish infantry fought in the midst of 
an ocean of enemies, battling on all sides, beating one wave back, 
only that another might advance—a little islet encircled by the 
savage breakers. At length, with the assistance of their horse—a 
terrible sight to the Indians—the Spaniards were victorious. The 
spirit of the Tabascans was now completely subdued. Their chiefs 
came to the camp of Cortes with faces and gestures expressive of 
contrition, and brought him presents of fowls, fish, maize, and 
numerous gold toys representing many kinds of animals in minia- 
ture. For the horses, they brought a feast of turkeys and roses! 
They also gave Cortes twenty Indian girls to attend the army. To 
his inquiries respecting the country whence they obtained the gold, 
they replied by repetitions of the words ‘ Culua’ and ‘ Mexico,’ and 
pointing to the west. Having obtained all the information the 
Tabascans could give him, Cortes resolved to proceed on his voyage. 
Accordingly, after a solemn mass, which the Indians attended, the 
armament left Tabasco, and after a short sail, arrived off the coast 
of San Juan de Ulloa, the site of the modern Vera Cruz. It was on 
Holy Thursday (April 20), in the year 1519, that they arrived at the 
port of San Juan de Ulloa, the extreme eastern province of the Mexican 
dominions properly so called. . The royal flag was floating from the 
mast of Cortes’s ship. The Spaniards could see the beach crowded 
with natives, who had come down to gaze at the strange ‘ water- 
houses,’ of which they had formerly seen specimens. At length a 
light pirogue, filled with natives, some of them evidently men of 
rank, pushed off from the shore, and steered for the ship of Cortes. 
The Indians went on board without any symptoms of fear, and, 
what was more striking, with an air of ease and perfect good- 
breeding. They spoke a different language from that of the inhab- 
itants of Cozumel or the Tabascans—a language, too, which Aguilar 
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did not understand. Fortunately, one of the twenty Indian girls 
presented by the Tabascans to the Spaniards was a Mexican by 
birth. This girl, whose Spanish name of Donna Marina is imperish- 
ably associated with the history of the conquest of Mexico, was the 
daughter of a chief, but, by a singular course of events, had become 
a slave in Tabasco. She had already attracted attention by her 
beauty, sweetness, and gentleness, and she had been mentioned to 
Cortes. Her services now became valuable. The Mexican was her 
native language ; but, by her residence in Tabasco, she had acquired 
the Tabascan, which language was also familiar to Aguilar. Inter- 
preting, therefore, what the Mexicans said into Tabascan to Aguilar, 
Aguilar in turn interpreted the Tabascan into Spanish ; and thus, 
though somewhat circuitously, Cortes could hold communication 
with his visitors. 

The Aztec visitors who came on board the ship of Cortes informed 
him that they were instructed by the governor of the province to ask 
what he wanted on their coasts, and to promise that whatever he 
required should be supplied. Cortes replied that his object was to 
make the acquaintance of the people of. those countries, and that he 
would do them no injury. He then presented them with some beads 
of cut glass; and after an entertainment of wine, they took their 
departure, promising that Teuthlille, the governor of the province 
under their great emperor, should visit him the next day. 

Next day, Friday the 21st of April 1519, Cortes landed with his 
troops, and had an interview with Teuthlille, who received the 
visitors with suspicion; and this feeling was not lessened by the 
parade of mounted dragoons and firing of guns, with which the 
Spanish commander thought fit to astonish him and the other 
natives. Sketches were taken of the appearance of the strangers, 
in order to be sent to Montezuma, the king of the country, who was 
likewise to be informed that the white men who had arrived on his 
coast desired to be allowed to come and see him in his capital. 

Here we pause to present a short account of the Mexican empire, 
in which Cortes had landed; also of the character and government 
of this monarch, Montezuma, whom the Spaniards expected soon 
to be permitted to visit. 


THE MEXICANS—THEIR ORIGIN AND CIVILISATION. 


If a traveller, landing on that part of the coast of the Mexican 
Gulf where Cortes and his Spaniards Janded more than three 
hundred and fifty years ago, were to proceed westward across the 
continent, he would pass successively through three regions or 
climates. First, through the 7verra Caliente, or hot region, distin- 
guished by all the features of the tropics—their luxuriant vegetation, 
their occasional sandy deserts, and their unhealthiness at particular 
seasons. After sixty miles of travel through this Tierra Caliente, he 
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would enter the Zierra Tempilada, or temperate region, where the 
products of the soil are such as belong to the most genial European 
countries. Ascending through it, the traveller at last leaves wheat- 
fields beneath him, and plunges into forests of pine, indicating his 
entrance into the 7%erra Fria, or cold region, where the sleety blasts 
from the mountains penetrate the very bones. This Tierra Fria 
constitutes the summits of part of the great mountain-range of the 
Andes, which traverses the whole American continent. Fortunately, 
however, at this point the Andes do not attain their greatest eleva- 
tion. Instead of rising, as in some other parts of their range, in a 
huge perpendicular wall or ridge, they here flatten and widen out, 
so as to constitute a vast plateau, or table-land, six or seven thou. 
sand feet above the level of the sea. On this immense sheet of 
table-land, stretching for hundreds of miles, the inhabitants, though 
living within the tropics, enjoy a climate equal to that of the south 
of Italy ; while their proximity to the extremes both of heat and cold 
enables them to procure, without much labour, the luxuries of many 
lands. Across the table-land there stretches from east to west a 
chain of volcanic peaks, some of which are of immense height, and 
covered perpetually with snow. 

This table-land was known in the Mexican language by the name 
of the plain of Anahuac. Near its centre is a valley of an oval 
form, about.two hundred miles in circumference, surrounded by a 
rampart of porphyritic rock, and overspread for about a tenth part 
of its surface by five distinct lakes or sheets of water. This is the 
celebrated valley of Mexico—called a valley only by comparison 
with the mountains which surround it, for it is seven thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. Round the margins of the five lakes 
once stood numerous cities, the relics of which are yet visible ; and 
on an islet in the middle of the largest lake stood the great city of 
Mexico, or Tenochtitlan, the capital of the empire which the 
Spaniards were now invading, and the residence of the Mexican 
emperor, Montezuma. 

The origin of the Mexicans is a question of great obscurity—a part 
of the more extensive question of the manner in which America 
was peopled. According to Mr Prescott, the latest, and one of the 
best authorities on the subject, the plains of Anahuac were overrun, 
previous to the discovery of America, by several successive races 
from the north-west of the continent where it approaches Asia. 
Thus, in the thirteenth century,-the great table-land of Central 
America was inhabited by a number of races and sub-races, all 
originally of the same stock, but differing from each other greatly 
in character and degree of civilisation, and engaged in mutual 
hostilities. The cities of these different races were scattered over 
the plateau, principally in the neighbourhood of the five lakes. 
Tezcuco, on the eastern bank of the greatest of the lakes, was the 
capital of the Acolhuans; and Tenochtitlan, or Mexico, founded 
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in 1325, on an island in the same lake, was the capital of the 
Aztecs. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the dominant race in 
the plains of Anahuac was the Acolhuans, or Tezcucans, represented 
as a people of mild and polished manners, skilled in the elegant 
arts, and possessing literary habits and tastes—the Athenians, if we 
may so call them, of the New World. The most celebrated of the 
Tezcucan sovereigns was Nezahualcoyotl, who reigned early in the 
fifteenth century. By this prince a revolution was effected in the 
political state of the valley of Anahuac. He procured the forma- 
tion of a confederacy between Tezcuco and the two neighbouring 
friendly cities of Mexico and Tlacopan, by which they bound them- 
selves severally to, assist each other when attacked, and to carry on 
wars conjointly. In this strange alliance, Tezcuco was the principal 
member, as being confessedly the most powerful state; Mexico 
stood next ; and lastly Tlacopan, as being inferior to the other two. 

Nezahualcoyotl died in 1470, and was succeeded on the Tezcucan 
throne by his son Nezahualpilli. During his reign, the Tezcucans 
fell from their position as the first member of the triple confederacy 
which his father had formed, and gave place to the Aztecs or 
Mexicans. These Aztecs had been gradually growing in conse- 
quence since their first arrival in the valley. Decidedly inferior to 
the Tezcucans in culture, and professing a much more bloody and 
impure worship, they excelled them in certain qualities, and possessed, 
on the whole, a firmer and more compact character. If the Tez- 
cucans were the Greeks, the Aztecs were the Romans of the New 
World. Under a series of able princes, they had increased in import- 
ance, till now, in the reign of Nezahualpilli, they were the rivals of 
their allies, the Tezcucans, for the sovereignty of Anahuac. 

In the year 1502 a vacancy occurred in the throne of Tenochtitlan, 
or Mexico. The election fell on Montezuma II., the nephew of 
the deceased monarch, a young man, who had already distinguished 
himself as a soldier and a priest or sage, and who was noted, as his 
name—Montezuma (sorrowful man)—implied, for a certain gravity 
and sad severity of manner. The first years of Montezuma’s reign 
were spent inwar. Carrying his victorious arms as far as Nicaragua 
and Honduras in the south, and to the shores of the Mexican Gulf 
in the east, he extended the sovereignty of the triple confederacy 
of which he was a member over an immense extent of territory. 
Distant provinces he compelled to pay him tribute ; and the wealth 
of Anahuac flowed from all directions towards the valley of Mexico. 
Haughty and severe in his disposition, and magnificent in his 
tastes, he ruled like an oriental despot over the provinces which 
he had conquered ; and the least attempt at rebellion was fearfully 
punished, captives being dragged in hundreds to the capital to be 
slaughtered on the stone of human sacrifice in the great war-temple. 
Nor did Montezuma’s own natural-born subjects stand less in dread 
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of him. Wise, liberal, and even generous in his government, his 
inflexible and relentless justice, and his lordly notions of his own 
dignity, made him: an object less of affection than of awe and 
reverence. In his presence his nobles spoke in whispers; in his 
palace he was served with a slavish homage; and when he appeared 
in public, his subjects veiled their faces, as unworthy to gaze upon 
his person. The death of Nezahualpilli, in 1516, made him absolute 
sovereign in Anahuac. On the death of that king, two of his sons, 
Cacama and Ixtlilxochitl, contended for the throne of Tezcuca 
Montezuma sided with Cacama; and the dispute was at length 
ended by a compromise between the two brothers, by which the 
kingdom was divided into two parts—Cacama obtaining the southern 
half with the city of Tezcuco, and Ixtlilxochitl the northern half. 

Thus, at the period of the arrival of the Spaniards, Montezuma 
was absolute sovereign of nearly the whole of that portion of Central 
America which lies between the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific 
Ocean—the kings of Tezcuco and Tlacopan being nominally his 
confederates and counsellors, according to the ancient treaty of 
alliance between the three states, but in reality his dependants. The 
spot where Cortes had landed was in one of the maritime provinces 
of Montezuma’s dominion. 

It is a singular but well-authenticated fact, that at the time the 
Spaniards landed in America, a general expectation prevailed among 
the natives of the arrival of a mysterious race of white men from 
the East, who were to conquer the country. This was especially the 
case in Mexico. There was a tradition among the Mexicans that, 
some ages before the arrival of the Spaniards, and while yet the 
Aztec empire was in its infancy, there appeared in Anahuac a 
divine personage called Quetzalcoatl. He was a man of benevolent 
aspect, tall in stature, with a white complexion, long dark hair, and 
a flowing beard; and he came from the East. He resided in 
Anahuac for many years, teaching the Mexicans numerous arts and 
sciences, and reforming their manners; and under his care the 
country flourished and became happy. At length some difference 
arose between him and the Mexicans, and they no longer paid 
respect to the words of the good Quetzalcoatl. He then announced 
to them that he was going to depart from their country. Proceeding 
eastward, delaying a little while at Cholula, a city which ever after 
was regarded as sacred, he arrived at the sea-shore. Embarking on 
board a little skiff made of serpents’ skins, he pushed out to sea, and 
as the Mexicans strained their eyes after him, he disappeared in 
the distance, going, as it seemed, to the East. Before he departed, 
however, he delivered a prophecy, that at some future time people 
of his race, with white complexions like his, would come from the 
East to conquer and possess the country. 

The tradition of Quetzalcoatl’s prophecy was rife among the 
natives of Anahuac when Cortes arrived, and it was with a kind of 
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religious awe that Montezuma and his people heard of the arrival 
of the white men in their ‘water-houses.’ Cortes and his men 
constituted, as we have seen, this body. Teuthlille’s messengers, 
announcing their arrival, had already reached Montezuma; and he 
was now deliberating in what manner he should receive the strangers. 
In order to learn his decision, let us return to the Spaniards on 
the sea-coast. 


THE SPANIARDS FOUND A COLONY—MARCH INTO THE 
INTERIOR. 


The Spaniards, supplied by the natives with plenty of everything 
which they required, were waiting the return of the messengers 
to Montezuma. After six days they returned, accompanied. by 
Teuthlille. They bore with them a splendid present from Montezuma 
to the Spanish emperor. It consisted of loads of finely-wrought 
cotton, ornamented with featherwork ; and a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of jewels and articles of gold and silver, richly carved, of which 
the most attractive were two circular plates as large as carriage- 
wheels, one of gold, valued at more than fifty thousand pounds, and 
intended to represent the sun; the other of silver, and representing 
the moon. As they gazed on the kingly present, the Spaniards 
could scarcely contain their raptures. The message which accom- 
panied it, however, was less satisfactory. . Montezuma was happy to 
hear of the existence of his brother, the king of Spain, and wished 
him to consider him as his friend; he could not, however, come to 
see the Spaniards, and it was too far for them to come and visit 
him. He therefore hoped they would depart, and carry his respects 
to his brother, their monarch, " 

To this Cortes, thanking Montezuma for his present, replied that 
he could not leave the country without being able to say to his king 
that he had seen Montezuma with his own eyes ; and the ambas- 
sadors again departed, carrying a sorry present from Cortes. to 
Montezuma... After another interval of six days they returned, with 
another gift little inferior in value to the former, and informed Cortes 
that the great Montezuma had received his present with satisfaction, 
but that, as to the interview, he could not permit any more to be 
said on the subject. Cortes, though greatly mortified, thanked them 
politely, and returned to Montezuma a second message to the same 
effect as the former, but couched in more decided language. The 
Mexicans withdrew in distrust, and ceased to barter with the 
Spaniards, or to bring them supplies. 

Meanwhile differences had been springing up among the Spaniards 
themselves, the partisans of Velasquez insisting that they ought now 
to return to Cuba, and that it was folly to think of founding a settle- 
ment. Pretending to yield to the clamours of these persons, Cortes 
issued orders for embarkation on the following day. Immediately 
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the other party, consisting of the friends of Cortes, flocked to his 
tent, and implored him not to give up the enterprise which had 
been so successfully begun. This was precisely what Cortes wished. 
Accordingly, after some delay, he seemed to yield ; and revoking 
the order for embarkation, he announced his willingness to found 
a settlement in the name of the Spanish sovereign. Forthwith the 
new city, although not a stone of it had yet been raised, and the 
site had alone been determined on, was named Villa Rica de la 
Vera Cruz—‘ The Rich Town of the True Cross,’ Magistrates were 
immediately appointed in the king’s name; the two captains Puerto. 
Carrero and Montejo, the latter a friend of Velasquez, being nomi- 
nated adcaldes, and others to different offices. ‘Thus,’ says Mr 
Prescott, ‘by a single stroke of the pen the camp was transformed 
into a civil community,’ 

At the first sitting of the new magistracy, Cortes appeared before 
it, with his cap doffed, and formally resigned his commission from 
Velasquez into its hands. He then withdrew; but after a short 
time was recalled, and informed that he had been unanimously 
appointed by them, in the king’s name, ‘ Captain-general and Chief- 
justice of the colony,’ Thus, by a clever stroke of policy, had 
Cortes shaken off ail connection with Velasquez. He held his 
command now directly from the king, and could be superseded only 
by royal authority. The friends of Velasquez were at first furious 
with rage ; but Cortes at length soothed them into acquiescence. 

A little before the conclusion of these proceedings, an event of 
some consequence happened. This was the arrival in the Spanish 
camp of five Indians, differing in dress and language from the 
Mexicans. They informed Cortes that they were a deputation sent 
by the cacique of Cempoalla, a city at a little distance on the sea- 
coast, the capital of the Totonacs, a nation which had been recently 
conquered by Montezuma, and was now groaning under his yoke. 
They were sent by their cacique to beg a visit of the Spaniards to 
Cempoalla. A light instantly flashed upon the mind of Cortes. He 
saw that Montezuma’s empire was not so firmly compacted as he 
had supposed, and that it might be possible to divide it against 
itself, and so overthrow it. He therefore dismissed the ambassadors 
kindly, and promised a speedy visit to Cempoalla. 

Accordingly, as soon as the disturbance which had arisen among 
his men was quashed, Cortes marched to Cempoalla, a city not rich, 
but prettily built, and containing a population, as it appeared, of 
about thirty thousand inhabitants. He was cordially received by 
the cacique, a large and very corpulent man. Remaining some 
time in Cempoalla and its neighbourhood, while the city of Villa 
Rica was being built, the Spaniards soon gained the reverence and 
good-will of the inhabitants, the Totonacs, who willingly submitted 
themselves to the dominion of the distant monarch Don Carlos, of 
whom the Spaniards told them. Here the Spaniards were horrified 
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by the symptoms of human sacrifice which were perpetually visible 
in the temples—the blood-stained walls, and the fragments of human 
flesh which lay about ; and, fired with religious enthusiasm, they 
resolved to put a stop to such practices by tearing down the idols. 
Cortes informed the cacique of his intention; but although the 
announcement filled him with speechless dismay, no opposition was 
offered, and the idols were broken in pieces, and burned before the 
eyes of the Totonacs, while the priests went about shrieking like 
demons. ‘These priests,’ we are told, ‘were dressed in long black 
mantles, like sheets with hoods: their robes reached to their feet. 
Their long hair was matted together with clotted blood ; with some 
it reached to the waist, and with others to the feet : their ears were 
torn and cut, and they smelt horribly, as it were of sulphur and 
putrid flesh.’ 

The destruction of their idols did not alienate the Totonacs from 
the Spaniards; on the contrary, it raised their opinion of them, 
inasmuch as they saw the gods patient under the indignity. The 
intercourse of the two parties therefore continued ; and, by his 
frequent conversations with the cacique, Cortes gained greater insight 
every day into the condition of Montezuma’s empire. 

By this time the town of Villa Rica had been nearly finished, and 
nothing remained to prevent the Spaniards from commencing their 
march into the interior. Before beginning it, however, Cortes 
deemed it advisable to send a report of his proceedings to Spain, 
to be laid before the king, knowing that Velasquez must have 
represented his conduct in very disadvantageous terms to the home 
government. Accordingly, Cortes drew up one letter, and the 
magistrates of the new colony another, detailing the whole of the 
incidents of the expedition down to the foundation of Villa Rica, 
and announcing that they were on the point of commencing their 
march into the heart of the country. To increase the effect of the 
letters, they were accompanied by nearly all the gold that had been 
collected, together with the splendid gifts of Montezuma, and such 
curiosities as might interest the learned of Spain. The business of 
carrying these letters to the king was intrusted to Montejo and 
Puerto Carrero, and they were instructed, above all, to endeavour 
to secure the appointment of Cortes as captain-general of the colony. 
On the 26th of July 1519, the little ship set sail, freighted with a 
more precious cargo than had ever yet been packed within the 
timbers of a vessel from the New World. The pilot was instructed 
to make direct for Spain, landing at no intermediate station, and 
especially avoiding Cuba. 

The departure of this vessel seems to have raised thoughts of 
home in the minds of some of those who were left behind. A 
conspiracy was formed by some of the soldiers and sailors, along 
with the clergyman Diaz, to seize a vessel, and return to Cuba. The 
conspiracy was discovered ; two of the ringleaders were hanged, and 
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the rest whipped or confined. F oreseeing, however, that such 
conspiracies would be constantly occurring, unless effectual means 
were taken to prevent them, Cortes came to the resolution, almost 
unparalleled in the annals of heroism, of destroying the ships which 
had brought him to Mexico. Accordingly, taking counsel with a 
few of his most attached followers, he procured a report from the 
pilots that the vessels were not seaworthy, and caused them to be 
broken in pieces and sunk, before the majority were aware of his 
design. When the Spaniards thus saw themselves shut up ina 
strange and populous country, with no means of retreat, their first 
impulse was one of rage and despair, and Cortes had nearly fallen a 
sacrifice. As he foresaw, however, the daring act had the effect 
of bracing his men to a pitch of resolution all but supernatural. 
Besides, by the destruction of the fleet, he obtained a reinforcement 
of a hundred and ten men—the mariners formerly employed in the 
ships being now converted into soldiers, and very good ones, as it 
afterwards proved. 

All being now ready, Cortes, leaving a considerable force as a 
garrison to the new settlement of Villa Rica, under the command of 
Juan de Escalante, set out from the territory of the Totonacs, on 
his march inland, on the 16th of August 1519. His army consisted 
of four hundred Spaniards on foot, and fifteen horse, accompanied 
by thirteen hundred Cempoallan warriors, and a thousand Zamanes, 
or Indian body-slaves, furnished by the cacique of Cempoalla, who 
were to carry the heavy burdens, and perform other laborious offices. 
Advancing through the Tierra Caliente, they began to ascend the 
mountains which separate it from the vast table-land of Anahuac. 
A few days’ march across the Tierra Templada and the Tierra Fria 
brought the Spaniards to the small mountain province of Tlascala, 
situated about half-way between the sea-coast and the Mexican 
valley. The Tlascalans were a brave and high-spirited people, of 
the same race as the Aztecs. They had refused, however, to submit 
to the empire of Montezuma, and were the only people in Anahuac 
who bade defiance to his power, preferring poverty and hardship in 
their mountain home to the loss of independence. The govern- 
ment of Tlascala was a kind of feudalism. Four lords or caciques 
held their courts in different quarters of the same city, independently 
of each other, and yet mutually allied; and under these four chief- 
tains the Tlascalan population, nobles and commons, was ranged 
as subjects. On the approach of the Spaniards, a consultation was 
held among the Tlascalan lords and their counsellors as to how the 
strangers should be received ; some being inclined to welcome them, 
in hopes of being able, by their assistance, to cope with Montezuma ; 
others maintaining that the Spaniards were enemies, who ought to 
be repulsed by all means. The latter opinion prevailed ; and three 
desperate battles were fought between the Tlascalans—under the 
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one of the four caciques—and the Spanish invaders. These engage+ 
ments were far more serious than the battles which the Spaniards 
had fought with the Tabascans; and it required the utmost exertion 
of Castilian valour, directed by all the ability of Cortes, to gain the 
victory. But Indian courage against the flower of European chivalry 
—the maguahuitl, or war-club, dreadful instrument as it was, with 
its sharp flinty blades, against muskets and artillery—coatings of 
war-paint, or doublets of featherwork, against Spanish mail—were 
a very unequal contest; and, as usual, the losses of the Spaniards 
were as nothing compared with the apparent fierceness of the 
struggle. But how could the little army hope to advance through 
a country where such battles had to be fought at every step? If 
such were their reception by the Tlascalans, what might they not: 
expect from the richer and more powerful Mexicans? Such were: 
the reflections of the Spanish soldiery. The idea of their ever 
reaching Mexico, says Bernal Diaz, was treated as a jest by the 
whole army. Fortunately, when these murmurs were reaching their 
height, the Tlascalans submitted, and sent ambassadors to beg the 
friendship of the Spaniards ; and on the 23d of September 1519 the 
Spaniards entered the city of Tlascala, a large and populous town, 
which Cortes compared to Granada in Spain. Here they were 
cordially received by the four caciques, and especially by the elder 
Xicotencatl; and in a short time an intimacy sprang up between 
the Tlascalans and the invaders, and a treaty was concluded, by 
which the Tlascalans bound themselves to assist the Spaniards 
throughout the rest of the expedition. Here, as elsewhere, Cortes 
shewed his zeal for the Catholic faith by endeavouring to convert 
the natives; and it is probable that the same scenes of violence 
would have taken place at Tlascala as at Cempoalla, had not the 
judicious Father Olmedo interfered to temper the more headlong 
fanaticism of the general. 

While in Tlascala, Cortes received various embassies from pro- 
vinces in the neighbourhood anxious to secure his good-will. About 
the same time an embassy was received from Montezuma himself, 
entreating Cortes not to place any reliance upon the Tlascalans, 
whom he represented as treacherous barbarians; and now inviting 
him, in cordial terms, to visit his capital, pointing out the route 
through the city of Cholula as the most convenient. This route was 
accordingly adopted, and the Spaniards, accompanied by an army 
of six thousand Tlascalan warriors, advanced by it towards Mexica. 
Their approach gave great alarm, and Montezuma set on foot a 
scheme for their massacre at Cholula, which, however, was dis- 
covered by Cortes, who took a terrible vengeance on the sacred city. 
Montezuma, overawed, again made overtures of reconciliation, and 
promised the Spaniards an immense quantity of gold if they would 
advance no farther. This Cortes refused; and the Spanish army, 
with the Tlascalan warriors, left Cholula, and proceeded on their 
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march, met everywhere by deputations from neighbouring towns, 
many of which were disaffected to the government of Montezuma. 
The route of the army lay between two gigantic volcanic mountains, 
and the march, for a day or two, was toilsome, and bitterly cold. 
At last, ‘turning an angle of the sierra, they suddenly came on a 
view which more than compensated their toils. It was that of the 
valley of Mexico, which, with its picturesque assemblage of water, 
woodland, and cultivated plains, its shining cities and shadowy hills, 
was spread out like some gay and gorgeous panorama before them. 
Stretching far away at their feet were seen noble forests of oak, 
sycamore, and cedar; and beyond, yellow fields of maize, and the 
towering maguey, intermingled with orchards and blooming gardens. 
In the centre of the great basin were beheld the lakes, their borders 
thickly studded with towns and hamlets; and in the midst, like 
some Indian empress with hér coronal of pearls, the fair city of 
Mexico, with her white towers and pyramidal temples, reposing, as 
it were, on the bosom of the waters—the far-famed “ Venice of the 
Aztecs,”’* 

Descending into the valley, the Spaniards halted at Ajotzinco, a 
town on the banks of the southernmost of the five lakes. Mean- 
while, Montezuma was in an agony of indecision. When intelligence 
reached him that the Spaniards had actually descended into the 
valley, he saw that he must either face the strangers in the field 
of battle, or admit them into his capital. His brother, Cuitlahua, 
advised the former; but his nephew, Cacama, the young lord of 
Tezcuco, was of the contrary opinion, and Montezuma at length sent 
him to meet the Spaniards, and welcome them to his dominions. 
Cacama accordingly set out in state, and arrived at Ajotzinco just 
as the Spaniards were about to leave it. When he came into the 

resence of Cortes, he said to him: ‘Malintzin, here am I and these 
ords come to attend you to your residence in our city, by order of 
the great Montezuma.’ Cortes embraced the prince, and presented 
him with some jewels. After a little while, Cacama took his leave, 
and the Spaniards resumed their march. Travelling along the 
southern and western banks of Lake Chalco, they crossed the cause- 
way which divides it from Lake Xochichalco, and advanced along 
the margin of the latter to the royal city of Iztapalapan, situated on 
the banks of the great Tezcucan lake over against Mexico. To the 
eyes of the Spaniards, all that they saw in their journey seemed 
fairyland. 


ENTRY INTO MEXICO—RESIDENCE THERE—DESCRIPTION 
OF THE CITY. 


It was on the 7th of November 1 519 that the Spaniards arrived 
at Iztapalapan; and here they spent the night, lodged in magnifi- 
cent palaces built of stone, and the timber of which was cedar. 


* Prescott’s Conguest of Mexico, vol. iis p. 47. 
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From this position the eye could sweep over the whole expanse of 
the Tezcucan lake. Canoes of all sizes might be seen skimming 
along its surface, either near the middle or close to the banks, 
where the thick woods came down to the water’s edge. Here also, 
moving slowly along the margin of the lake, might be seen a still 
stranger sight—the chinampas, or floating-gardens—little islands 
consisting of earth laid on rafts, planted with flowers, shrubs, and 
fruit-trees, and containing a small hut or cottage in the centre, 
occupied by the proprietor, who, by means of a long pole, which he 
pushed against the bottom, could shift his little domain from place 
to place. But what fixed the eyes of the Spaniards above all else 
was the glittering spectacle which rose from the centre of the. lake— 
the queenly city of Mexico, the goal of their hopes and wishes for 
many months past. In a few hours they would be within its pre- 
cincts—a few hundred men shut up in the very heart of the great 
Mexican empire! What might be their fate there ! 

The islet on which Mexico was built was connected with the 
mainland by three distinct causeways of stone, constructed with 
incredible labour and skill across the lake, and intersected at inter- 
vals by drawbridges, through which canoes might pass and repass 
with ease. The causeway by which the Spaniards must pass con- 
nected the island with the southern bank of the lake, about half-way 
across to which it branched off into two lines, one leading to the 
city of Cojohuacan, the other meeting the mainland at a point not 
far from Iztapalapan, where the Spaniards were quartered. This 
causeway was about eight yards wide, and capable of accommo- 
dating ten or twelve horsemen riding abreast. It was divided, as 
before mentioned, by several drawbridges; a circumstance which 
the Spaniards observed with no small alarm, for they saw that, by 
means of these drawbridges, their communication with the main- 
land could be completely cut off by the Mexicans. 

On the morning of the 8th of November 1519, the army left 
Iztapalapan, and advanced along the causeway towards the capital, 
First went Cortes, with his small body of horse; next came the 
Spanish foot, amounting to not more than four hundred men ; after 
them came the Indian ¢amanes, carrying the baggage; and last of 
all came the Tlascalan warriors, to the number of about five thou- 
sand. As they moved along the causeway, the inhabitants of the 
city crowded in myriads to gaze at them, some finding standing- 
room on the causeway itself, others skimming along the lake in 
canoes, and clambering up the sides of the causeway. A little more 
than half-way across, and at a distance of a mile and a half from 
the city, the branch of the causeway on which the Spaniards were 
marching was joined by the other branch; and here the causeway 
widened for a small space, and a fort or gateway was erected, called 
the Fort of Xoloc. On arriving at the gateway, the army was met 
by a long procession of Aztec nobles, richly clad, who came to 
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announce the approach of the emperor himself to welcome the 
Spaniards to his capital. Accordingly, when the remainder of the 
causeway had been almost traversed, and the van of the army was 
near the threshold of the city, a train was seen advancing along the 
great avenue. ‘Amidst a crowd of Indian nobles, preceded by three 
officers of state bearing golden wands, the Spaniards saw the royal 
palanquin of Montezuma, blazing with burnished gold. It was borne 
on the shoulders of nobles, and over it a canopy of gaudy feather- 
work, powdered with jewels, and fringed with silver, was sup- 
ported by four attendants of the same rank. They were barefooted, 
and walked with a slow measured pace, and with eyes bent on the 
ground. When the train had come within a convenient distance, it 
halted; and Montezuma, descending from his litter, came forward, 
leaning on the arms of the lords of Tezcuco and Iztapalapan—the 
one his nephew, the other his brother. As the monarch advanced 
under the canopy, the obsequious attendants strewed the ground 
with cotton tapestry, that his imperial feet might not be contamin- 
ated by the rude soil. His subjects, of high and low degree, who 
lined the sides of the causeway, bent forward with their eyes fastened 
on the ground as he passed, and some of the humbler class prostrated 
themselves before him.’ * 

Cortes and the Mexican emperor now stood before each other. 
When Cortes was told that the great Montezuma approached, he 
dismounted from his horse, and advanced towards him with much 
respect. Montezuma bade him welcome, and Cortes replied with a 
suitable compliment. After some ceremonies, and the exchange of 
presents, Montezuma and his courtiers withdrew, the Spaniards 
following. Advancing into the city, wondering at all they saw—the 
long streets, the houses which, in the line along which they passed, 
belonged mostly to the noble and wealthy Mexicans, built of red 
stone, and surmounted with parapets or battlements; the canals 
which here and there intersected the streets, crossed by bridges ; 
and the large open squares which occurred at intervals—the 
Spaniards were conducted to their quarters, situated in an immense 
square in the centre of the city, adjoining the temple of the great 
Mexican war-god. Montezuma was waiting to receive them ; and 
the Spaniards were surprised and delighted with the princely gene- 
rosity with which he supplied their wants. 

Next day, Cortes paid a visit to Montezuma in his palace, attended 
by some of his principal officers. In the conversation which ensued, 
Cortes broached the topic of religion, and informed Montezuma 
‘that we were all brothers, the children of Adam and Eve, and that 
‘as such, our emperor, lamenting the loss of souls in such numbers 
as those which were brought by the Mexican idols into everlasting 
flames, had sent us to apply a remedy thereto by putting an end to 


* Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, vol. ii. p. 67. 
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the worship of these false gods.’ These remarks seemed to displease 
Montezuma, who, however, made a polite reply. 

Day after day the intercourse between Cortes and Montezuma 
was renewed; the Spanish soldiers also became gradually familiar 
with the Mexicans, Bernal Diaz, the old soldier of Cortes, to whom 
we are indebted for the most minute and interesting account of the 
Conquest, thus describes Montezuma and his household. ‘The 
great Montezuma was at this time aged about forty years, of good 
stature, well-proportioned, and thin; his complexion was much 
fairer than that of the Indians ; he wore his hair short, just covering 
his ears, with very little beard, well arranged, thin, and black. His 
face was rather long, with a pleasant countenace, and good eyes; 
gravity and good-humour were blended together when he spoke. 
He was very delicate and clean in his person, bathing himself every 
evening: He hada number of mistresses of the first families, and 
two princesses, his lawful wives. He had two hundred of his nobility 
as a guard, in apartments adjoining his own. They entered his 
apartment barefooted, their eyes fixed on the ground, and making 
three inclinations of the body as they approached him. In addressing 
him, they. said: ‘Lord; my lord; great lord.” His cooks had 
upwards of thirty different ways of dressing meat, and they had 
earthen vessels so contrived as to keep it always hot. For the table 
of Montezuma himself above three hundred dishes were dressed, 
and for his guards above a thousand. It is said that at times the 
flesh of young children was dressed for him; but the ordinary 
meats were domestic fowls, pheasants, geese, partridges, quails, 
venison, Indian hogs, pigeons, hares, and rabbits, with many other 
animals and birds peculiar to the country. At his meals, in the cold 
weather, a number of torches of the bark of a wood which makes no 
smoke, and has an aromatic smell, were lighted; and, that they 
might not throw too much heat, screens ornamented with gold, and 
painted with figures of idols, were placed before them. Montezuma 
was seated on a low throne or chair, at a table proportioned to the 
height of his seat. The table was covered with white cloths and 
napkins, and four beautiful women presented him with water for his 
hands. Then two other women brought small cakes of bread; and 
when the king began to eat, a large screen of wood gilt was placed 
before him, so that people should not, during that time, see him. 
He was served on earthenware of Cholula, red and black. While 
the king was at table, no one of his guards, or in the vicinity of his 
apartment, dared for their lives make any noise. Fruit of all the 
kinds that the country produced was laid before him; he ate very 
little ; but from time to time a liquor, prepared from cocoa, and of a 
stimulative quality, as we were told, was presented to him in golden 
cups. At different intervals during the time of dinner there entered 
certain Indians, hump-backed, very deformed and ugly, who played 
tricks of buffoonery ; and others who, they said, were jesters. There 
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was also a company of singers and dancers, who afforded Monte- 
zuma much entertainment. During the time Montezuma was at 
dinner, two very beautiful women were busily employed making 
small cakes with eggs, and other things mixed therein. These were 
delicately white ; and when made, they presented them to him on 
plates covered with napkins. After he had dined, they presented to 
him three little canes, highly ornamented, containing liquid amber, 
mixed with an herb they call zodacco ; and when he had sufficiently 
viewed and heard the singers, dancers, and buffoons, he took a little 
of the smoke of one of these canes, and then laid himself down to 
sleep ; and thus his principal meal concluded.’ 

After describing other parts of Montezuma’s household, including 
a great aviary or collection of birds, and a menagerie, the chronicler 
gives us an account of Cortes’s first tour through the city, accom- 
panied by Montezuma. They first visited the great bazaar or market, 
held in the western part of the city. ‘When we arrived there, we 
were astonished at the crowds of people, and the regularity which 
prevailed, as well as at the vast quantities of merchandise, which 
those who attended us were assiduous in pointing out. Each kind 
had its particular place of sale, which was distinguished by a sign. 
The articles consisted of gold, silver, jewels, feathers, mantles, cho- 
colate, skins dressed and undressed, sandals, and other manufactures 
of the roots and fibres of nequen, and great numbers of male and 
female slaves, some of whom were fastened by the neck in collars to 
long poles. The meat-market was stocked with fowls, game, and 
dogs. Vegetables, fruits, articles of food ready dressed, salt, bread, 
honey, and sweet pastry made in various ways, were also sold here. 
Other places in the square were appropriated to the sale of earthen- 
ware, wooden household furniture, such as tables and benches, 
firewood, paper, sweet canes filled with tobacco, mixed with liquid 
amber, copper axes and working-tools, and wooden vessels highly 
painted. Numbers of women sold fish, and little loaves made of a 
certain mud which they find in the lake, and which resembles cheese. 
The makers of stone blades were busily employed shaping them out 
of the rough material; and the merchants who dealt in gold had the 
metal in grains, as it came from the mines, in transparent tubes, so 
that they could be reckoned ; and the gold was valued at so many 
mantles, or so many xiquipils of cocoa, according to the size of the 
quills. The entire square was enclosed in piazzas, under which great 
quantities of grain were stored, and where were also shops for various 
kinds of goods. Courts of justice, where three judges sat to settle 
disputes which might arise in the market, occupied a part of the 
square, their under-officers, or policemen, being in the market 
inspecting the merchandise.’ 

Proceeding from the market-place through various parts of the 
city, the Spaniards came to the great zeocalli, or temple, in the 
neighbourhood of their own quarters. It was a huge pyramidal 
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structure, consisting of five stories, narrowing above each other like 
the tubes of an extended spy-glass (only square in shape), so as to 
leave a clear pathway round the margin of each story. The ascent 
was by means of a stone stair, of a hundred and fourteen steps. 
Arrived at the summit, Cortes and his companions found it to be a 
large flat area, laid with stone ; at one end of which they shuddered 
as they saw a block of jasper, which they were told was the stone on 
which the human victims were laid when the priests tore out their 
hearts to offer to their idols: at the other end was a tower of three 
stories, in which were the images of the two great Mexican deities 
Huitzilopochtli and Tezcatlipoca, and a variety of articles pertaining 
to their worship. ‘From the top of the temple, says Bernal Diaz, 
‘we had a clear prospect of the three causeways by which Mexico 
communicated with the land, and we could now perceive that in this 
great city, and all the others of the neighbourhood which were built 
in the water, the houses stood separate from each other, communi- 
cating only by small drawbridges and by boats, and that they were 
built with terraced tops. The noise and bustle of the market-place 
below us could be heard almost a league off; and those who had 
been at Rome and Constantinople said that, for convenience, regu- 
larity, and population, they had never seen the like.’ At the request 
of Cortes, Montezuma, though with apparent reluctance, led the 
Spaniards into the sanctuary or tower where the gods were. ‘ Here,’ 
says Diaz, ‘were two altars, highly adorned with richly-wrought 
timbers on the roof, and over the altars gigantic figures resembling 
very fat men. The one on the right was their war-god, with a great 
face and terrible eyes. This figure was entirely covered with gold 
and jewels, and his body bound with golden serpents ; in his right 
hand he held a bow, and in his left a bundle of arrows. Before the 
idol was a pan of incense, with three hearts of human victims, which 
were burning, mixed with copal. The whole of that apartment, both 
walls and floor, was stained with human blood in such quantity as 
to cause a very offensive smell. On the left was the other great 
figure, with a countenance like a bear, and great shining eyes of the 
polished substance whereof their mirrors are made. The body of 
this idol was also covered with jewels. An offering lay before him 
of five human hearts. In this place was a drum of most enormous 
size, the head of which was made of the skins of large serpents: this 
instrument, when struck, resounded with a noise that could be heard 
to the distance of two leagues, and so doleful, that it deserved to be 
named the music of the infernal regions.’ 

This state, of things could not last. Cortes, of course, had no 
intention of leaving Mexico, now that he had made good his quarters 
in it; but as it was not to be expected that Montezuma and his 
subjects would continue their friendly intercourse with him if they 
supposed that he purposed to remain, he saw the necessity of taking 
some decided step to secure himself and his men against any 
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outbreak which might occur. The step which he resolved upon in 
his own mind was the seizure of Montezuma. By having him in their 
power, he would be able, he imagined, to maintain a control over 
the whole population of the city—amounting, it is believed, to nearly 
three hundred thousand. Nor was a pretext wanting to give an 
appearance of justice to the daring act which they contemplated. 
Cortes had just received intelligence that a battle had been fought 
between the garrison which he had left at Villa Rica, and a body of 
Mexicans under the command of the Mexican governor of a province 
adjacent to the Spanish settlement. Although Cortes cared little for 
this occurrence, he resolved to avail himself of it for his purpose ; 
so, after a night spent in prayer for the blessing of God on what he 
was about.to do, he proceeded with five of his officers and the two 
interpreters, Donna Marina and Aguilar, to Montezuma’s palace. 
The monarch, as usual, received him kindly ; but when Cortes, after 
upbraiding him with being the cause of the attack made on the 
Spanish garrison of Villa Rica, as well as with the attempt made by 
the Cholulans to arrest his own progress towards Mexico, informed 
him that he had come to make him prisoner, he could no longer 
contain himself, but gave full vent to his rage and astonishment. 
But the rage of an Indian prince was impotent against the stern 
resolution of the European general; and as the helpless monarch 
gazed on the unyielding countenances of his visitors, whose fingers 
were playing with the hilts of their swords, his anger changed into 
terror: he was seized with a fit of trembling, and the tears gushed 
into his eyes. Without any resistance, he was removed in his royal 
litter to the Spanish quarters, giving it out to his nobles and subjects 
that he went voluntarily, on a visit to Cortes, and desiring them to 
remain quiet. 

Another degradation awaited the unhappy monarch. He was 
obliged to surrender the governor and three other chiefs who 
had led the attack on the garrison of Villa Rica; and these were 
burned alive, by the orders of Cortes, in front of Montezuma’s 
palace, the emperor himself being kept in irons while the execution 
was going on. 

All this took place within ten days of the arrival of the Spaniards 
in Mexico; and for three or four months Montezuma continued a 
prisoner in the Spanish quarters. Here he was attended with the 
most profound respect, Cortes himself never approaching him with- 
out taking off his cap, and punishing severely every attempt on the 
part of any of his soldiers to insult the royal captive. Such instances, 
however, were very rare ; for the kindly demeanour of Montezuma, 
his gentleness under his misfortunes, and, above all, his liberality to 
those about him, won the hearts of the Spaniards, and made him a 
general favourite. Nor did Montezuma make any attempt to regain 
his liberty. Attended by his officers as usual, he received deputa- 
tions, and transacted business ; amused himself by various Mexican 
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games, and appeared to delight in the society of some of the 
Spaniards, for whom he had contracted a particular partiality. 

The Spanish general was now absolute in Anahuac ; Montezuma 
acted under his instructions ; and.officers were sent out in different 


_ directions to survey the country, and ascertain the situation and 


extent of the gold and silver mines, as if all belonged to the king of 
Spain. Nor was the formal cession of the kingdom by Montezuma 
long delayed. Assembling all his nobles at the instigation of Cortes, 
the Indian monarch addressed them, desiring them to concur with 
him in surrendering their empire to the Spaniards, who were to come 
from the rising sun. ‘“ For eighteen years,” he said, “that I have 
reigned, I have been a kind monarch to you, and you have been 
faithful subjects to me; indulge me, then, with this last act of 
obedience.” The princes, with many sighs and tears, promised 
Montezuma, who was still more affected, that they would do whatever 
he desired. He then sent a message to Cortes, telling him that, on 
the ensuing day, he and his princes would tender their allegiance to 
his majesty, our emperor. ‘This they accordingly did at the time 
appointed, in the presence of all our officers and many of our soldiers, 
not one of whom could refrain from weeping on beholding the agita- 
tion and distress of the great and generous Montezuma.’ 
Montezuma accompanied the surrender of his kingdom with the 
gift of an immense treasure, which he had concealed in an apartment 
within their quarters, desiring it to be sent to Spain, as tribute- 
money to King Charles from his vassal Montezuma. The sight of 
this treasure roused the avaricious passions of the Spanish soldiers, 
and they clamoured for a division of the wealth which had been 
collected since their entrance into Mexico. Cortes was obliged to 
yield to their demand. The whole wealth amassed during their 
residence in Mexico amounted, according to Mr Prescott’s calcula- 
tion, to about one million four hundred thousand pounds of our 
money, including not only the gold cast into ingots, but also the 
various articles of jewellery, which were of too fine workmanship to 
be melted down. The mode of division was this: First, his majesty’s 
fifth was set aside; next, a fifth of the remainder was set aside for 
Cortes ; after that, all the debts of the expedition were to be dis- 
charged, including the amount vested in the expedition by Velasquez, 
the payment of agents in Spain, &c. ; then the losses incurred in the 
expedition were to be made good, including the expense of the ships 
sunk off Villa Rica, the price of the horses killed, &c.; and lastly, 
certain individuals in the army, as the clergymen and the captains, 
were to receive larger allowances than the rest. ‘By the time all 


‘these drafts were made,’ says Bernal Diaz, ‘what remained for each 


soldier was hardly worth stooping for ;’ in other words, instead of 

amounting to two or three thousand pounds, as they had expected, 

each soldier’s share came only to about three hundred pounds. 

Many refused to take their shares, complaining of injustice in the 
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division, and it required all the skill and management of Cortes to 
soothe the spirits of the discontented. Not a few, it appeared in the 
end, were no richer for all the prize-money they had obtained than 
when they left Cuba; for, as Bernal Diaz tells us, ‘deep gaming 
went on day and night with cards made out of the heads of drums.’ 

Only one source of discomfort now remained to Cortes. This 
was the continuance of the idolatrous worship of the Mexicans. 
This subject occupied his thoughts incessantly ; and he could not 
persuade himself that his efforts would be meritorious in the eyes of 
God, or even that he could hope for permanent success, until the 
false gods of the Mexicans had been shattered in pieces, and their 
temples converted into Christian sanctuaries. Not only as a devout 
Catholic did he abominate the existence of a false worship in a 
country over which he had control, but, as a man, as a native of a 
civilised country, he shrunk in abhorrence from the bloody and 
sickening rites which formed part of the religion of the Mexicans— 
their human sacrifices—accompanied, strangely enough, among a 
people so polished and so advanced in ingenious arts, by the practice 
of cannibalism. At length Cortes announced to Montezuma that he 
must allow at least a part of the great temple to be converted into a 
Christian place of worship. Montezuma had been a priest, and the 
proposal was perhaps the most shocking that could have been made 
to him. He gave his consent, however, and one of the sanctuaries 
on the top of the temple was purified, and an altar and a crucifix 
erected in it. 

This last act filled up the measure of Mexican endurance. To 
see their monarch a prisoner, to surrender their kingdom and its 
treasures—these they could submit to; but could they sit tamely 
under an insult offered to their gods? Hither and thither through 
the city ran the priests, with haggard faces, and hair clotted with 
blood, stirring up the zeal of the inhabitants, and denouncing woes 
unless the Spaniards were expelled. The crisis was imminent, and 
every possible precaution was used to prevent a sudden surprise by 
the excited Mexicans. 

It was now the month of May 1520, and the Spaniards had been 
six months in the Mexican capital. Suddenly the little army was 
thrown into consternation by intelligence of an unexpected kind 
received by Cortes. 


ARRIVAL OF A NEW SPANISH ARMY—DIFFICULTIES OF 
CORTES—HIS TRIUMPH. 


It will be remembered that, before advancing into the interior of 
the country, Cortes had despatched a vessel to Spain with letters to 
the emperor, Charles V., and a quantity of treasure. Contrary to 
the instructions of Cortes, the vessel touched at Cuba on its voyage; 
and a sailor escaping, conveyed to Velasquez an account of all that 
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had taken place in the expedition, down to the foundation of Villa 
Rica. The rage of Velasquez exceeded all bounds. He wrote letters 
to the home government, and also to the court for colonial affairs 
established in Hispaniola; and not content with this, he instantly 
began to fit out a second expedition, which was to proceed to Mexico, 
depose or decapitate Cortes, and seize the country for the Spanish 
sovereign in the name of the governor of Cuba. The fleet was 
larger, with one exception, than any yet fitted out for the navigation 
of the seas of the New World. It consisted of nineteen vessels, 
carrying upwards of a thousand foot-soldiers, twenty cannon, 
eighty horsemen, a hundred and sixty musketeers and cross-bowmen, 
besides a thousand Indian servants—a force sufficient, as it seemed, 
to render all resistance on the part of Cortes hopeless. Velasquez 
at first intended to command the expedition in person; but, as he 
was too old and too unwieldy for such a laborious task, he intrusted 
it to Don Pamfilo de Narvaez, described as a man ‘about forty-two 
years of age, of tall stature and large limbs, a full face, red beard, 
and agreeable presence ; very sonorous and lofty in his speech, as 
if the sound came out of a vault; a good horseman, and said to be 
valiant? 

The fleet anchored off the coast of Mexico, at San Juan de Ulloa, 
on the 23d of April 1520. Here Narvaez received information which 
astonished him—that Cortes was master of the Mexican capital ; that 
the Mexican emperor was his prisoner; that the country and its 
treasures had been surrendered to the Spanish sovereign; and that 
at present his rival was as absolute in it as if he were its monarch. 
This information only increased his anxiety to come to a collision 
with Cortes; and, with singular imprudence, he went about among 
the Indians declaring, in a blustering manner, that Cortes was a 
rebel against his sovereign, and that he had come to chastise him, 
and to set Montezuma free. 

Narvaez’s first step was to send three messengers, one of them a 
priest, to the garrison of Villa Rica, to summon them to surrender. 
The commandant of the garrison, appointed shortly after the death 
of Juan de Escalante, was Gonsalvo de Sandoval, a young officer, 
a native of the same town as Cortes, and who had already won the 
esteem of his general and of the whole army by his valour and 
services. When the messengers of Narvaez, arriving at Villa Rica, 
presented a copy of Narvaez’s commission, and summoned the 
garrison to surrender, Sandoval, without any ceremony, caused them 
to be seized, strapped to the backs of Indian porters, and instantly 
sent across the country to Mexico in charge of one or two soldiers, 
who carried a note to Cortes, informing him of what had happened. 
Cortes, after thoroughly gaining them over by kind words and 
presents, sent them back to sow the seeds of dissension in Narvaez’s 
army. At the same time he entered into a correspondence with 
Narvaez, which led to no definite result. As there was great danger 
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that Narvaez would succeed: in alienating, the. Cempoallans from 
Cortes, if he were permitted to remain in his present position, Cortes 
resolved to leave Mexico with a part of his men, march to the sea- 
coast, and, if necessary, give battle to Narvaez... This was a perilous 
step; but, in the circumstances, it was absolutely necessary. 

Leaving a garrison of a hundred and forty men in Mexico, under 
the command of Pedro de Alvarado, who appeared by far the fittest 
person for so responsible a post, Cortes set out. with the rest 
of his force, amounting to less than two hundred soldiers, only five 
ofwhom were cavalry, and by rapid marches reached the Totonac 
territories, where he was, reinforced by. Sandoval and his small body 
of'men. Altogether, Cortes’s army did not amount to more than a 
fifth part.of that.of Narvaez. .They were veterans in service, how- 
ever, and, under such a leader as Cortes, were, prepared to attempt 
impossibilities. Narvaez, in the meantime, was in close quarters at 
Cempoalla, aware that his rival was on his march, but little suspecting 
that he;was so near. On the night of the 26th of May 1520, Cortes 
and his. brave little band, crossing with difficulty a swollen river 
which lay between them and their countrymen, advanced stealthily 
towards Narvaez’s quarters, surprised the sentinels, and shouting the 
watchword, ‘ Espiritu Santo!’ dashed in among the half-awakened 
half-armed foe. The struggle did not last long ; for Sandoval, with 
a small body of picked men, springing up the stairs of the house 
where Narvaez was. lodged, succeeded, after a hand-to-hand _ fight 
with the general.and his. followers, in making him prisoner, after he 
had lost an-eye, and been otherwise severely wounded. On learning 
the fall,of their leader, the rest yielded; and when daylight came, 
Cortes, ‘seated in an arm-chair, with a mantle of an orange colour 
thrown over his. shoulders, and. surrounded by his officers and 
soldiers, received, the salutations and the oaths of allegiance of all 
the followers of Narvaez. In his treatment of these new friends 
his | usual policy was conspicuous: he plied them with flatteries, 
and loaded,,them with gifts, till, his own veterans began to be 
envious. . Thus, by.a single. bold stroke, which cost him but a few 
men, Cortes had crushed a formidable enemy, and increased his 
own force. sixfold. Fortune favours the brave! His army now 
amounted to. thirteen. hundred men, exclusive of the . garrison _he 
had left in Mexico;,and of these thirteen hundred nearly a hundred 
were, cavalry... With such, a, force, he might now prosecute his 
designs in Mexico, with. every prospect of success, and bid defiance 
to all the efforts of the Mexicans to regain their independence. 

He was, disagreeably roused from these self-congratulations by 
intelligence from. Mexico. , Some difference had occurred between 
Pedro de Alvarado.and the Mexicans, in consequence of which the 
latter had risen e avasse, and were besieging the Spaniards in their 
quarters. Without, loss of time he commenced his march towards 
the) capital, leaving a hundred,men at Villa Rica... At Tlascala he 
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was joined by two thousand of his faithful mountain allies; and the 
whole army then pushed on for the Mexican valley, anxious to 
relieve Alvarado, whom the Mexicans were now trying to reduce 
by blockade. On the 24th of June they reached the great lake, 
and marched along the causeway without opposition, but amidst 
an ominous stillness. Alvarado clasped his general in his arms. 
for joy; and now for the first time Cortes learned the origin of 
the revolt. Alvarado, suspecting some conspiracy among the Aztec 
nobles, had treacherously massacred a number of them collected: 
at a religious festival, and the inhabitants had risen to take ven- 
geance for the injury. Cortes sharply rebuked his officer for his 
misconduct ; but the evil was already done, and to punish Alvarada 
would have been attended with no good effect. Moodily and 
bitterly, therefore, Cortes expended his vexation on the unhappy 
Mexican monarch, accusing him of being concerned in the insurrec- 
tion, and calling upon him to check it, and procure provisions for 
the Spaniards. Montezuma complied as far as lay in his power: 
Cortes also used his best endeavours to allay the storm; and for 
a while it appeared as if their efforts were successful. 


INSURRECTION OF THE MEXICANS—EXPULSION OF THE 
SPANIARDS. 


The calm was only temporary. The day after the arrival of 
Cortes, a soldier, who had been sent on an errand by Cortes,, 
returned breathless and bloody to the Spanish quarters. He had 
been fallen upon by a multitude of Mexicans, who endeavoured to: 
drag him away in their canoes for sacrifice, and he had only escaped 
after a desperate struggle. The whole city, he said, was in arms ; 
the drawbridges were broken down; and they would soon attack 
the Spaniards in their stronghold. 

The news was too true. The Aztecs poured along the streets like 
a flood, approaching the square where the Spaniards were lodged, 
while the terraced roofs of all the houses in the vicinity were crowded 
with slingers and archers, ready to shower their missiles upon the 
besieged. And now commenced a struggle which lasted seven days, 
and to which there is no parallel in history. Day after day the 
fighting was renewed, the Spaniards either making a sally upon the 
besiegers, or beating them back when they advanced to storm or 
set fire to their quarters. The only relaxation was at night, when 
the Mexicans generally drew off. The Spaniards were always. 
victorious ; but their losses were considerable in every action, and 
the perseverance of the Mexicans alarmed them. Instead of yielding 
to their first defeats, they seemed to act on the conviction that they 
must be defeated continually until the Spaniards were all slain. 
This resolution astonished Cortes, who till now had undervalued 
the courage of the Aztecs. His soldiers, especially those who had 
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come into the country with Narvaez, heaped reproaches upon him; 
although, when they saw his conduct in the fray—the bravery with 
which he would spur his horse into the thickest of the enemy, the 
generosity with which he would risk his own life to rescue a comrade 
from the hands of a crowd of Aztecs—their reproaches were lost in 
admiration. 

Wearied out by his incessant. efforts, and perceiving the hopeless- 
ness of continuing a contest against so many myriads of enemies— 
for recruits were flocking in from the neighbouring country to assist 
the Mexicans against the common foe—Cortes resolved to try the 
effects of negotiation, and to employ Montezuma as his intercessor. 
At his request, therefore, Montezuma, dressed in his imperial robes, 
appeared on a terraced roof, where he was visible to the multitude 
gathered in the great square. A silence ensued, and Montezuma 
was parleying with four nobles who approached him, when suddenly 
a shower of stones and arrows fell on the spot where he was standing. 
The Spanish soldiers tried to interpose their bucklers ; but it was 
too late; Montezuma fell to the ground, his head bleeding from the 
effects of a blow with a stone. He was immediately removed, and 
every means used for his recovery ; nor was the wound of itself 
dangerous. But his kingly spirit had received a wound which no 
words could heal; he had been reviled and struck by his own 
subjects, among whom hitherto he had walked as a sacred being : 
he refused to live any longer. He tore the bandages from his head, 
and rejected all nourishment ; and in a short time the Spaniards 
were infornied that their unhappy prisoner was dead. Cortes and 
many of the men could not refrain from weeping ; and the body was 
surrendered to the Mexicans with every testimony of respect. 

The fighting was now recommenced with greater fury, and 
prodigies of valour were performed by the Spaniards; but all to no 
purpose. Another attempt was made to induce the enemy to come 
to terms. The only answer was the threat that they would all be 
sacrificed to the gods, and the appalling information, ‘ You cannot 
escape ; the bridges are broken down.’ At last, as death was before 
their eyes, it was determined by Cortes, and all the officers and 
soldiers, to quit the city during the night, as they hoped at that time 
to find the enemy less alert. 

Towards midnight, on the 1st of July 1520, they left their quarters 
secretly, most of the soldiers loading themselves with the gold which 
remained over and above the royal share, and proceeded as silently 
as possible towards the western causeway leading to Tlacopan, by 
which, as being the shortest of the three (two miles long), they 
thought it would be easiest to effect a passage. In this causeway 
there were three drawbridges, separated by intervals nearly equal ; 
and aware that these had been destroyed by the Mexicans, Cortes 
had provided a portable bridge, made of timber, the carriage of 
which he intrusted to forty picked soldiers. The van of the army 
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was led by Sandoval, with two hundred foot and a body of horse 
under his command ; the baggage, large guns, and prisoners came 
next, guarded by Cortes and a band of veterans; and the rear 
was brought up by Pedro de Alvarado and Velasquez de Leon, 
commanding the strength of the infantry. 

The night was dark and rainy. The Spaniards reached the 
causeway without being interrupted. The portable bridge was laid 
across the first moat or gap, and a great part of the army had gone 
over it in safety, and were already approaching the second gap, 
when, through the stillness of the night, there was heard the boom 
of the great drum from the top of the Mexican war-temple, the 
rushing of myriads of pursuers along the causeway from behind, 
and the splashing of the oars of thousands of canoes full of warriors, 
which were advancing through the lake on both sides of the cause- 
way. Showers of arrows fell on the rearguard as they were passing 
over the portable bridge ; and the Aztecs, clambering up the sides 
of the causeway, grappled with the soldiers, and tried to drag them 
into the water. Throwing off these assailants by main strength, 
Alvarado and his men steadily and expeditiously moved on. Mean- 
while the vanguard under Sandoval having reached the second gap, 
were waiting until the portable bridge should be brought up, to 
enable them to cross it. Goaded with the arrows which were 
discharged upon them in clouds from the Aztec canoes, they grew 
impatient of the delay, and began to cast anxious glances backward 
along the causeway for the appearance of the bridge. Suddenly 
the appalling news was passed along that the bridge had stuck so 
fast at the first opening that it could not be pulled up. The weight 
of the men and heavy baggage crossing it had fastened it into the 
earth so firmly as to defy extrication. When this awful intelligence 
reached the vanguard, order and command were at an end; uproar 
and confusion ensued ; and, seized with the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, each man tried to shift for himself. Flinging themselves 
headlong into the gap, they struggled with the Mexican warriors 
in the water, upsetting their canoes in their drowning agonies, 
Rank after rank followed, each trampling upon the bodies of its 
predecessors, and floundering among the canoes which lay between 
them and the opposite side. Sandoval and a few of the cavalry 
swam their horses across ; some of the foot also were able to reach 
the side of the causeway and climb up; but of the. vanguard, the 
great majority were drowned, or slain, or carried off wounded in the 
Mexican canoes. Meanwhile on came the rest of the army ; men, 
carriages, guns, baggage, all were swept into the trench, which was 
soon choked up by the wreck. Over this bridge of broken wagons, 
bales of cotton, and the dead bodies of their companions and enemies, 
Cortes and his veterans were able to reach the other side of the 
trench with less difficulty. Here, joining Sandoval and the few 
survivors of his band, they dashed along the causeway towards the 
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third and last opening, regardless of the darts and arrows which the 
Mexicans discharged among them from their canoes, Reaching 
the third trench, they crossed it in the same manner as the last, 
but without so much loss, and were rapidly approaching the main- 
land, when, looking back through the dim morning twilight, they 
saw Alvarado and his rearguard pent up on the causeway between 
the second,and third bridges, and almost overborne by the Mexicans 
who surrounded them. Cortes, Sandoval, and a few of the horse 
instantly wheeled round to the rescue; and, recrossing the third 
gap, shouted their battle-cry, and interposed between the Spaniards 
and their pursuers. _This,timely succour enabled most of the infantry 
to escape ; and_at length all had crossed the opening except Cortes, 
Sandoval, Alvarado, and a few others. Cortes, Sandoval, and the 
rest soon followed, carried through by their horses ; and only one 
man remained on the Mexican extremity of the causeway. It was 
Pedro, de Alvarado : his horse was slain; and he was standing on 
the brink, surrounded by enemies ready to drag him off, should he 
plunge into the trench. _ Five or six warriors were already advancing 
from behind to seize him, when, casting one glance at the opposite 
edge where. his, countrymen were waiting him, he planted the end 
of his long lance among the rubbish which choked up the gap, and, 
rising in the air, cleared it at a bound. The spot where this 
tremendous feat was executed still bears the name of Alvarado’s 
Leap. 

. The Mexicans now desisted from the pursuit ; and the relics of 
the Spanish army, advancing along the remainder of the causeway, 
entered Tlacopan. Here they did not remain long, being anxious 
to place themselves beyond the reach of the Mexicans, and to arrive 
at Tlascala, the city of their faithful allies. They were now able to 
count the losses which they had sustained during the night. About 
four hundred and fifty Spaniards, and nearly four thousand Tlas- 
calans, had been drowned, slain, or made prisoners during the 
passage along the causeway ; a loss which, added to the numbers 
killed in the battles within the city, reduced the army to little more 
than a,fourth of what it had been when it entered Mexico ten days 
before. But, the most deplorable part of the calamity, in the eyes 
of Cortes, was the loss of all the artillery, firearms, and ammunition, 
not so much as a musket remaining among the five hundred who 
survived. Still, under this accumulation of misfortunes, his heart 
did not sink ; and his resolution was taken not to leave the country 
till he had regained his former footing in it, and annexed it as a 
province to the dominions of his sovereign. 

His first object was to reach Tlascala, where he might recruit the 
strength of his men—almost all of whom were stiff with wounds— 
and arrange his future proceedings. After many difficulties, and 
another great battle, in which he defeated the Mexicans, he reached 
it on the gth of July 1520. They were kindly received by the 
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generous mountaineers, who withstood all the solicitations of the 
Mexican sovereign, Cuitlahua, Montezuma’s brother and successor, 
that they would assist him in driving the Spaniards out of the 
country. 

It was early in autumn before Cortes left Tlascala. His intention 
was first to punish several states of Anahuac which had revolted 
during his absence in Mexico, especially the districts of Tepeaca 
and Cachula; and then, after having reduced the whole country 
east of the Mexican valley, to return to the capital itself, and take it 
by storm., With a force so reduced as his, without cannon or 
other firearms, this was an apparently hopeless enterprise; but 
hopeless was a word of which Cortes did not know the meaning. 
Fortunately, while engaged in subduing the eastern districts! of 
Anahuac, he received reinforcements which he never anticipated. 
Velasquez, ignorant of the fate of the expedition which’ he ‘had 
sent under Narvaez, and supposing that Cortes was’ by this time a 
prisoner in the hands of his rival, had despatched a ship with ‘storés, 
arms, and ammunition to the colony of Villa Rica. The vessel 
touched at the port; the captain and his men disembarked, ‘sus- 
pecting nothing, and were instantly seized by the officer of Cortes; 
nor did it require much persuasion to induce the whole crew to 
enlist under the standard of a man of whom they had heard so 
many eulogies. A second vessel sent by Velasquez soon afterwards 
shared the same fate; three ships sent by the governor of Jamaica 
to prosecute discoveries, and plant colonies in Ceéntral America, 
chancing also to land at Villa Rica, their crews joined the army of 
Cortes ; and lastly, a merchant-vessel, loaded with provisions and 
all the necessaries of war, arrived at the Mexican coast, and was 
purchased by Cortes—sailors, cargo, and all. 

Having completely subjugated all Anahuac to the east of the 
Mexican valley, Cortes resolved to found a second Spanish colony 
in the interior of the country, which should form a half-way station 
between Villa Rica and the city of Mexico. The site chosen was 
Tepeaca, and the name given to the settlement was Segura de la 
Frontera. From this spot Cortes wrote a second letter’ to Charles 
V., giving an account of the expedition from the date of the last 
letter down to the foundation of Segura, and announcing his inten- 
tion of marching immediately to reconquer Mexico. 


SIEGE AND SURRENDER OF MEXICO. 


It was five months after the date of their expulsion from Mexico 
before the Spaniards were in a condition once more to march 
against it, Part of the necessary preparations consisted, as we have 
seen, in the subjugation of those parts of Anahuac which adjoined 
the Mexican valley on the east; but another cause of delay was the 
construction of thirteen brigantines at Tlascala, under the direction 
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of Martin Lopez, a skilful shipwright, who had accompanied Cortes. 
These vessels were to be taken to pieces, and transported, together 
with the ironwork and cordage belonging to the ships which Cortes 
had destroyed off Villa Rica, across the mountains to the great 
Mexican lake. At length all was ready, and on the 28th of Decem- 
ber 1520 the whole army left Tlascala on its march towards Mexico. 
It consisted of about six hundred Spaniards, with nine cannon, and 
forty horses, accompanied by an immense multitude of native war- 
riors, Tlascalans, Tepeacans, and Cholulans, amounting probably to 
sixteen thousand men, besides the ¢amanes, who were employed in 
transporting the brigantines. Garrisons had of course been left at 
Villa Rica and Segura. 

No opposition was offered to the invaders on their march, the 
Mexicans fleeing at their approach; and on the Ist of January 1521 
they took possession of the city of Tezcuco. Cuitlahua, Monte- 
zuma’s successor on the throne, was now dead, and his place was 
occupied by his nephew, Guatemozin, yet a young man, but the 
most heroic and patriotic of all the Mexicans. “The policy of Cortes 
was first to subdue all the states and cities on the margin of the five 
lakes, so as to leave Mexico without protection or assistance, and 
then to direct his whole force to the final reduction of the capital. 
For four months, therefore, Cortes, Sandoval, Alvarado, and his other 
officers were employed, sometimes separately, sometimes in concert, 
in reconnoitring expeditions into various parts of the Mexican valley 
—from Chalco, on the banks of the southernmost, to Xaltocan, an 
island in the northernmost lake. Scarcely a day of these four 
months was passed in idleness; and it would require far more 
space than we can afford to do justice to all the engagements in 
which the Spaniards were victorious, or to all the feats of personal 
valour performed by Cortes, Alvarado, Olid, Sandoval, and other 
brave cavaliers. Passing over these, as well as the account of a 
conspiracy among his men, which the prudence and presence of 
mind of Cortes enabled him to quash, and of the execution of the 
Tlascalan chief, Xicotencatl, for deserting the Spaniards, we hasten 
to the concluding scene. bes, 

On the toth of May 1521, the siege commenced. Alvarado, with 
a hundred and fifty Spanish infantry, thirty cavalry, and eight 
thousand Tlascalans, took up his station at Tlacopan, so as to 
command the western causeway; Christoval de Olid, with the same 
number of cavalry and Indians, and a hundred and seventy-five 
infantry, commanded one of the branches of the southern causeway 
at Cojohuacan ; and Sandoval, with a force nearly equal, the other 
branch of the same causeway at Iztapalapan. Cortes himself took 
the command of the flotilla of brigantines. For several days the 
three captains conducted operations more or less successfully at 
their respective stations, one of Alvarado’s services having consisted 
in destroying the pipes which supplied the Mexicans with fresh 
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water, so that, during the rest of the siege, they had no other way of 
procuring a supply than by means of canoes. The brigantines, 
when they were launched, did immense service in overturning and 
dispersing the Mexican canoes, and also in protecting the flanks of 
the causeways on which the other detachments were pursuing their 
operations. At length, after much resistance on the part of the 
Mexicans, the two causeways, the western and the southern, were 
completely occupied by the Spaniards; and Sandoval having, by 
Cortes’s orders, made a circuit of the lake, and seized the remaining 
causeway of Tepejacac, the city was in a state of blockade. But so 
impatient were the Spaniards of delay, that Cortes resolved on a 
general assault on the city by all the three causeways at once. 
Cortes was to advance into the city from Xoloc, Alvarado from his 
camp on the western causeway, and Sandoval from his camp on the 
northern, and the three detachments, uniting in the great square in 
the centre of the city, were to put the inhabitants to the sword. The 
plan had nearly succeeded. The vanguard of Cortes’s party had 
chased the retreating Mexicans into the city, and were pushing 
their way to the great square, when the horn of Guatemozin was 
heard to sound, and the Aztecs rallying, commenced a furious onset. 
The neglect of Cortes to fill up a trench in one of the causeways 
impeded the retreat of the Spaniards in such a way as to cause a 
dreadful confusion, and it was only by efforts almost superhuman 
that they were able to regain their quarters. Their loss amounted 
je upwards of a hundred men, of whom about sixty had been taken 
ive. 

This triumph elated the Mexicans as much as it depressed the 
Spaniards and their allies. It was prophesied by the Mexican 
priests that in eight days all the Spaniards should be slain; the 
gods, they said, had decreed it. This prediction, reported in the 
quarters of the besiegers, produced an extraordinary effect on the 
allies. They regarded the Spaniards as doomed men, refused to 
fight with them, and withdrew to a little distance from the lake. In 
this dilemma Cortes shewed his wonderful presence of mind, by 
ordering a total cessation of hostilities for the period specified by 
the Mexican gods. When the eight days were passed, the allies, 
ashamed of their weakness, returned to the Spanish quarters, and 
the siege recommenced. These eight days, however, had not been 
without their horrors. From their quarters the Spaniards could 
perceive their fellow-countrymen who had been taken prisoners by 
the Mexicans dragged to the top of the great war-temple, compelled. 
to dance round the sanctuary of the gods, then laid on the stone of 
sacrifice, their hearts torn out, and their bleeding bodies flung down 
into the square beneath. 

Famine now assisted the arms of the Spaniards; still, with that 
bravery of endurance for which their race is remarkable, the 
Mexicans continued the defence of the city, and it was not till it 
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had been eaten into, as it were, on all sides by the Spaniards, that 
they ceased to fight. On the 14th of August a murderous assault 
was commenced by the besiegers. It lasted two days; and on the 
evening of the second some canoes were seen to leave the city, and 
endeavour to reach the mainland. They were chased, and captured ; 
and on board of one of them was found Guatemozin, with his family 
and his principal nobles. Guatemozin’s capture was the signal of 
complete defeat; and on the 16th of August 1521 the city was 
surrendered to the ‘Spaniards. The population was reduced to about 
forty thousand, and in a few days all these had disappeared, no one 
knew whither. The city was in ruins, like some huge churchyard 
with the corpses disinterred and the tombstones scattered about. 


CONCLUSION. 


Thus was the ancient and beautiful city of Mexico destroyed, and 
its inhabitants slain or dispersed. A monstrous act of unjustifiable 
aggression had been completed. Following up this great blow, 
Cortes pursued the conquest of the country generally; and in this, 
as well as in organising it into a colony of Spain, he did not 
experience any serious difficulty. On proceeding to Spain, he was 
received with honour by Charles V. He returned to Mexico in 
1530; and again revisiting Spain in 1540, for the purpose of 
procuring the redress of real or alleged grievances, he died in 1547, 
in the sixty-third year of his age. It is very much to be lamented 
that, in the execution of his purposes of colonisation, the monuments 
of Mexican civilisation were everywhere destroyed, leaving nothing 
to future generations but the broken relics of palaces, temples, and 
other objects of art, scattered amidst the wilderness. Some of these 
ruined monuments shew that the ancient Mexicans had made 
wremarkable advances in social life as well as in the arts, more 
particularly architecture ;,and what renders all such relics the more 
interesting to the archzologist, is the growing conviction, that the 
old Mexican civilisation was of an original type—a thing noway 
derived from, or connected with, the civilisation of Egypt, or any 
other nation in the eastern hemisphere. 

The Spaniards have not succeeded in making Mexico a perpetual 
tributary of their monarchy. The cruelties they committed seem to 
have contained in themselves the elements of retribution. After a 
career of indolence, oppression, and bigotry, extending to compara- 
tively recent times, their yoke was thrown off ; and their feeble and 
ignorant successors may be said to be in the course of coming 
under the thraldom of their Anglo-Saxon neighbours. 
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HERE is not, perhaps, in the whole world a city more 
| difficult to describe than London, the great metropolis 
iyi of the British empire. This does not arise merely from. 
i, the vastness of the area necessary to accommodate three 
sii) millions of people and four hundred thousand houses ; 
it is due also to the fact, that there are no walls, gates, barriers, 
divisions, visible boundaries—nothing except the Thames. We may 
go ten or twelve miles east and west, frem Stratford or Blackwall 
to Shepherds’ Bush or Hammersmith, and meet clusters of houses 
all the way, unbroken by any marked lines of separation. Of the 
ten parliamentary boroughs which represent this huge place in the 
legislature, we see no boundaries, no sign to shew where one begins 
and another ends. And so of all other modes of cutting up! or 
dividing the metropolis for practical purposes—the city ‘within the 
walls, and the city ‘without the walls’ (words which had at one 
time’ a clear meaning), the city of Westminster, the ten postal 
districts, the twenty police districts, the thirty-seven registration 
districts, the numerous parishes which elect delegates to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, the forty districts of the Poor-law Unions, 
the districts of the London Fire Brigade—none of the dividing lines © 
between these districts are perceptible ; and hence the metropolis 
becomes every year more and more a gigantic labyrinthine puzzle 
to strangers. Lantion ¢! 
In size, the City of London, the original London, barely covers 
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one square mile ; but the metropolis, as understood by the registrar- 
general and by the Metropolitan Board of Works, spreads over 
nearly 120 square miles, with the City forming a mere kernel in the 
centre. The Post-office and the Police make ¢heér metropolis of 
much more vast dimensions, extending out twelve or fifteen miles 
from Charing Cross in every direction ; but for most purposes it will 
be found convenient to treat our metropolis as covering 120 square 
miles, and as containing (in 1870) about 3,000,000 people and 
400,000 houses. The Quarterly Review (1870) gives some curious. 
statistics concerning the mileage of street and road in the metropolis ; 
but as it is in some places left doubtful whether the area adverted 
to includes only the registrar-general’s metropolis, or comprises the 
whole of the police metropolis, the figures lose much of their value. 
Kelly’s Post-office London Directory contains the names of about 
9000 streets, &c.; the editor makes it commercially useful, but it is 
not certain whether his metropolitan area agrees exactly with any 
of those above mentioned. The official Postal Guide gives about 
7500 names of ‘principal’ streets and places in the London postal 
districts. 


THE THAMES AND THE BRIDGES. 


As the Thames is the only visible line of division in the metropolis, 
a stranger ought to make acquaintance with it as soon as possible. 
Rising in Gloucestershire, and passing through and between many 
counties, this noble river enters the metropolis at the western 
suburbs. Taking Hammersmith as a western limit, and Victoria 
Docks as an eastern, the windings of the Thames within this 
metropolitan area extend in length about 16 miles. At Hammer- 
smith is a pretty Swsfension Bridge; next comes Putney Bridge, 
near which is Fulham Palace (residence of the Bishop of London), 
and Putney, where the far-famed Oxford and Cambridge boat-race 
usually begins. Passing Wandsworth on the right bank, and a few 
remaining market-gardens on the left, we meet the West Londox 
Railway Bridge, which connects Kensington and the northern lines 
with Clapham Junction and the southern lines. Next comes Baz 
tersea Bridge (lately rebuilt); beyond it lie Chelsea on the left, 
with the old red-brick Hospital for soldiers ; and the nicely laid- 
out Battersea Park on the right. After passing under Chelsea 
Suspension Bridge and Victoria Railway Bridge, we proceed east- 
ward to Vauxhall Bridge, having the Grosvenor Road Embank- 
ment on the left, and Nine Elms on the right. A farther reach of 
river, spanned by Lambeth Suspension Bridge, presents on the left 
hand the Milbank Penitentiary and the magnificent Houses of 
Parliament, and on the right the new Southern Embankment, and 
the noble new pile of S¢ Thomas's Hospital, with its seven blocks 
of building united by corridors. Next, for about two miles, we 
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have that part of the Thames which is most likely to be seen by 
visitors. Crossed by Westminster, Waterloo, Blackfriars, South- 
wark, and London Bridges, it possesses ample means of communica- 
tion from the Middlesex to the Surrey shores ; while the beauty of 
all these bridges (those of Westminster and Blackfriars having been 
recently rebuilt) renders them very attractive. Three other bridges 
are connected with railways: those at Charing Cross and Cannon 
Street belonging to the South-eastern line, and that at Blackfriars 
to the Chatham and Dover. The left shore is crowded with objects 
of interest the whole way along. Fronting the river, is the grand 
Victoria Embankment, lately finished and opened, with its granite 
river-wall; its flights of steps and landing-stages for four steam-boat 
Piers ; its double line of broad foot-pavements, its row of trees, its 
low-level sewer (deeply buried underneath), and the Metropolitan 
District Railway (mostly out of sight). This noble Thames-side 
improvement ends at Blackfriars Bridge. Backing the embankment 
are Montague House, the Charing Cross Railway Station, Adelphi 
Terrace, Somerset House, King’s College, and the Temple. Where 
the embankment ends, wharfs and warehouses begin, dingy enough 
all the way to London Bridge, but towered over by the world- 
renowned St Paul’s, the thickly congregated city churches, and the 
huge Cannon Street Railway Station. The right hand, or Surrey 
side of the river, however important in a manufacturing and com- 
mercial sense, possesses little to attract a visitor. 


THE THAMES BELOW BRIDGE, 


Now we come to what is emphatically mercantile London, in its 
river-side aspects. The term ‘below bridge’ is a well-understood 
one in the metropolis, meaning that part of the Thames which is 
eastward of or below London Bridge, and which allows ships with 
lofty masts to pass without interruption from bridges. For two 
miles or so the river is known as the Pool, crowded with vessels to 
an extent barely equalled in any other part of the world. Some of 
these vessels are waiting their turn to enter docks, or to draw up 
by the side of quays and wharfs ; while others are moored in the 
river, to receive or discharge cargo by the aid of barges and 
lighters. Coal-laden vessels from the Tyne, Wear, and Tees, form 
a considerable percentage of the whole ; while passenger-steamers, 
_ bound for about sixteen places down the river, and for a vast 
number of foreign ports, contribute to the bustle of the scene. 
Immediately below London Bridge, on the left, we espy the Monu- 
ment, commemorative of the Great Fire of London 3 Billingsgate 
Fish-market, rebuilt a few years ago in a convenient form, but far 
too small for the immense amount of business transacted there ; 
the Custom-house, the headquarters of one of our great revenue 
establishments; and the far-famed Lower of London, the only 
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fortified place in the metropolis, and the only one presenting the 
castellated Norman features. Below the Tower we come to S¢ 
Katherine's Docks and the London Docks, always crowded with 
ships trading to and from the colonies and foreign regions, and 
having five openings into the Thames by means of lock-gates, 
Immediately close to the river, for a long distance, is the street 
called Wapping, every inch of which tells of seamen and sea-life. 
Next come Shadwell and Limehouse, with warehouses and wharfs 
fringing the river throughout the whole distance. At Shadwell 
begins the remarkable horse-shoe bend in the river, made up of 
Limehouse Reach, Greenwich Reach, and Blackwall Reach, and 
enclosing on the north the peninsula known as the Isle of Dogs, 
which is really converted into an island by the West India Docks. 
The river-side frontage of the Isle of Dogs is becoming gradually 
occupied by ship-yards and manufacturing establishments on a very 
large scale, some at Millwall, some at Cubitt Town. Passing 
Blackwall and the Last India Docks, we next come to Bow Creek, 
at the mouth of the river Lea, where is situated one of the largest 
iron ship-building works in the world, that of the Thames Company. 
Finally we reach the entrance to the well-arranged Victoria Docks 
—at which point the metropolis may fairly be said to end. 

In this busy part of the T hames, as elsewhere, the right or south 
bank is far less diversified by interesting and important buildings 
than the north. Commencing at London Bridge, the regions of 
Tooley Street, Bermondsey, and Rotherhithe form one continuous 
range of warehouses, granaries, and wharfs, many of them on a 
vast scale, and occupying the sites of some of the most devastating 
fires in the metropolis—such, for instance, as that in Tooley Street 
in 1861, when property to the value of nearly two millions sterling 
was destroyed. Beyond Rotherhithe lie the Commercial and Surrey 
Docks, the great centre of the timber trade. Next comes Deptford, 
with its Victualling-yard still kept up, and its Dock-yard lately 
closed by the government, Lastly, at Greenwich, we find the 
Lfospital, certainly the noblest object on the banks of the Thames, 
not even excepting the Houses of Parliament. The old naval 
pensioners have recently been removed, consequent on the adoption 
of the system of out-pensions instead of in-pensions ; but the building 
itself remains in all its imposing grandeur, and is temporarily occu- 
pied as a Merchant Seamen’s Hospital. 

It is a great convenience to strangers visiting London that the 
whole of this wonderful scene on the Thames is accessible at nearly 
all hours of daylight. There are about twenty-five steam-boat piers 
between Hammersmith and Greenwich, visited by steamers which 
ply every few minutes, and at fares varying from one penny to 
fourpence. Charing Cross (or Hungerford) Pier and London Bridge 
Pier, especially, are the centres of an enormous amount of traffic, 
For crossing the Thames from one shore to the other, there are the 
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eleven carriage and foot way bridges, and the five railway bridges, 
already named. But, besides these, there are two arteries of com- 
munication wxder the water. One is the Zower Subway, from 
Tower Hill to Tooley Street, opened in 1870. It is an iron tube 
through which an omnibus or carriage runs on a tram or railway, 
drawn along by a wire-rope worked by steam-power. The other is 
the world-renowned Thames Tunnel, from Wapping to Rotherhithe; 
it occupied the best energies of Sir M. I. Brunel from 1824 till 1843 
to construct ; it had a languid existence as a foot-way for passengers 
from 1843 till 1869 ; but now it forms part of the Last London Rail- 
way, to connect some of the lines on the north of the Thames with 
some of those on the south. 


RAILWAYS AND STATIONS, 


Most strangers, entering the great metropolis for the first time, do 
so by means of railways ; and it is therefore well that they should 
possess a general knowledge of these arteries of communication, and 
the stations for arrival and departure. 

Beginning at the north-west, and working round in the direction of 
the hands of a clock, we find the Great Western Railway, the main 
channel of communication to the west of England and to South Wales, 
and sharing with other companies the communication with North 
Wales and the west midland counties. The Paddington terminus, a 
fine structure, is within half a mile of Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens, with a noble hotel attached to it. The means of intercom- 
munication between the Great Western and certain minor lines we 
shall notice presently. The next main trunk railway is the London 
and North-western, the greatest of all the lines in relation to com- 
munication with the north of England, as well as with Scotland, 
North Wales, and Ireland. The Luston terminus (more than two 
miles from Paddington) was, until lately, buried in a back street 
behind Euston Square ; but there has recently been made a new 
opening through the square itself, flanked by neat lodges, and 
forming a handsome approach to the station, having the Euston 
ffotel on the one side, and the Victoria Hotel on the other. Half 
a mile farther east is the terminus of the Midland Railway, one 
that well answers to its name in giving easy access to all the mid- 
land counties, as well as to the north of England. The S¢ Pancras 
terminus boasts of the largest and finest station-roof in the world— 
700 feet long, 250 wide, and 105 high, unsupported by pillars of any 
kind ; the amount of space beneath this noble roof, for lines of rails 
and passenger-platforms, is most ample. The station hotel, fronting 
the Euston Road, is a fine example of domestic Gothic, from the 
design of Mr G. G. Scott. Almost close to the Midland, indeed 
separated from it only by a road, is the Great Northern Railway, 
giving a very direct route to Yorkshire, and, in conjunction with 
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other lines, a favourite channel to Scotland, by what is known as 
the East Coast Route. The station and the adjoining hotel are 
convenient, but are quite eclipsed in appearance by the majestic 
Midland close at hand. Lying far away east in the unfashionable 
region of Shoreditch, is the Great Eastern Railway, once known 
as the Lastern Counties. It commands the traffic of Essex, Suf- 
folk, and Norfolk, and shares with the Great Northern in accom- 
modating the counties of Herts, Cambridge, Huntingdon, &c. The 
Bishopsgate terminus is a somewhat ill-arranged structure, with no 
hotel worthy of the name anywhere near it. The company, how- 
ever, are forming an extension of the line to a central station near 
Finsbury Square. The Fenchurch Street Station, near the eastern 
margin of the City proper, once belonged to the Blackwall Railway 
Company, but it is now leased by the Great Eastern, who use it for 
the accommodation of suburban and river-side traffic to North 
Woolwich, Tilbury, and Southend. 

Having thus noticed six terminal stations north of the Thames, 
we cross the river, and give a similar glance at the Kent and Surrey 
section of the metropolis. The London Bridge Railway Station is a 
‘place of vast trade, belonging to two companies—the South-eastern 
owning the eastern half, and the Brighton the western. The station 
itself is a medley of odds and ends, built up at various times and in 
various styles. The South-eastern have one line, the Greenwich, to 
that far-famed place ; another, the North Kent, to Woolwich, Graves- 
end, Rochester, and Maidstone; and the main line, to Margate, 
Ramsgate, Canterbury, Dover, Folkestone, Tunbridge, Hastings, 
&c. The company have spent more than four millions sterling in 
providing termini nearer the heart of the metropolis, crossing the 
Thames from London Bridge Station by two bridges already named, 
and constructing vast stations at Cannon Street and Charing Cross, 
with elegant hotels attached. In clearing away a quadrangular area 
of land, measuring nearly 700 feet by 200, from the Thames to 
Cannon Street, crossing over Thames Street, in a region full of 
warehouses and large establishments, the company had to pay a 
heavier sum for property than was ever paid, before or since, for 
land for one station. The Charing Cross Station, forming the 
company’s west-end terminus, is admirably situated for the accom- 
modation of trade, and takes the lead of all others in regard to 
traffic to and from the continent. The Brighton Company, besides 
the eastern terminus at London Bridge, have a west-end terminus at 
Victoria, Pimlico, by means of a branch from Croydon, crossing the 
Thames at Chelsea. This company supply the greater part of the 
railway accommodation for Surrey and Sussex, and the whole 
line of coast from Hastings to Portsmouth. Next in order is the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway—one which has had a 
troubled existence in relation to the financial embarrassments of the 
company. This line has two termini in the metropolis, one at 
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Ludgate Hill, the other at Victoria (Pimlico). A great deal of 
suburban traffic in Surrey is carried by the company; but the 
main line extends from the metropolis to Bromley, Sevenoaks, 
Chatham, Sheerness, Herne Bay, Margate, Broadstairs, Ramsgate, 
Canterbury, and Dover. ‘Lastly, we have to speak of the South-western 
Railway, with the Waterloo terminus, in rather a dingy neighbour- 
hood, unprovided with hotel accommodation. This company furnish 
the chief channels of communication to a number of attractive 
places in the western and south-western suburbs of the metropolis, 
such as Kew Gardens, Richmond Park, Bushy Park, Windsor, 
Virginia Water, Hampton Court, Claremont, Wimbledon Volunteer 
Camp, Epsom, &c. The main lines of the company give unbroken 
routes to Portsmouth, Gosport, Southampton, Weymouth, Exeter, 
and North Devon. 

Vast as is the accommodation afforded by the above-named nine 
great companies, it scarcely touches the wonderful intercommunica- 
tion between one part of the metropolis and another by minor rail- 
ways. Beginning on the west, we have the West London Railway, 
which, connecting Kensington Junction with Clapham Junction, and 
crossing the Thames at Battersea, connects the Great Western and 
the London and North-western with the Brighton, the South-west- 
ern, and the Chatham and Dover lines; thereby greatly facilitating 
the transit from one region to another. Then there is the northern 
belt of railway, which, though known by three different names at 
different parts, may be called collectively the Worth London Rail- 
‘way. Extending from Kew in the west to Poplar in the east, it has 
intermediate stations at Acton, Willesdon, Kensal Green, Edgeware 
Road, Finchley Road, Hampstead Heath, Kentish and Camden. 
Towns, the Cattle-market, Islington, Stoke Newington, Dalston, 
Homerton, Hackney, Victoria Park, Old Ford, and Bow. At Chalk 
Farm it connects with the Euston Square line; while at Dalston it 
throws out a branch southward to Shoreditch and Broad Street, the 
latter a convenient station for the city near Finsbury Square. 

But the most remarkable of these London railways—perhaps the 
most noteworthy in the world—is the system known generally as 
the Underground Railway; seeing that the greater part of it is in 
tunnel. It belongs to two companies, the Metropolitan, and the 
Metropolitan District, but both sections are worked together as one 
system. If carried out in its completeness, it would form a continuous 
belt, somewhat oval in shape, the two ends of the oval being at 
Tower Hill and Kensington; but the eastern end is not likely to be 
finished for many years to come, owing to financial difficulties, Let 
us make a complete tour, and stop a moment at each station. The 
chief terminus is at Moorgate Street, near Finsbury Square. So 
€normous is the traffic, from five in the morning till past midnight, 
that three hundred trains per day start from Moorgate Station, and 
an equal number arrive! It is doubtful whether this could be said 
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of any other railway in the world. Next is Aldersgate Station, con- 
venient for the General Post-office, St Paul’s, and Cheapside. Then 
comes the very busy Farringdon Street Station, which is not only 
convenient for the new Meat Market, Holborn Viaduct, and Black- 
friars Bridge, but also connects with the Chatham and Dover Rail- 
way. At King’s Cross there are some extraordinary underground 
communications, between the Metropolitan on the one hand and the 
Great Northern and the Midland on the other, burrowing beneath 
the Main Drainage Sewer in a way that taxed the skill of the 
engineer to the uttermost. The stations at Gower Street and Port- 
land Road are convenient for access to the British Museum, the 
Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street, Regent’s Park, the Botanical 
and Zoological Gardens. At Baker Street Station, a branch railway 
is thrown out to S¢ Fohn’s Wood and the Swiss Cottage, passing 
close by Lord’s Cricket Ground,-and very near Primrose Hill. 
Baker Street Station itself is within five minutes’ walk of Madame 
Tussaud’s Exhibition. Edgeware Road Station is the nearest to 
the Marble Arch, the west end of Oxford Street, and Hyde Park. 
Just beyond this there is a bifurcation of the railway. One branch 
proceeds to the Bishop’s Road Station, where it connects with the 
Great Western line, and then accommodates a vast suburban popu- 
lation by means of stations at Westbourne Park, Ladbrook Road, 
Latimer Road, Uxbridge Road, Addison Road, Shepherds’ Bush, 
and Hammersmith. The other branch goes on to Bayswater, the 
most convenient station for Kensington Gardens ; Notting Hill, on 
the main high road to Oxford ; Kensington, near the palace and the 
church ; Brompton, the centre of a rapidly growing district ; and 
South Kensington, in excellent proximity to the South Kensington 
Museum, the Horticultural Gardens, and the new buildings in which 
annual International Exhibitions are to be held in and after 1871. 
By this time we have bent round to the southern side of the belt or 
irregular oval. We come in turn to Sloane Square Station, not far 
from Chelsea Hospital ; Victoria Station, close to the other of the 
same name, and convenient for the aristocratic Belgravia; St James’s 
Park Station, within two minutes of Bird Cage Walk, and five of 
Buckingham Palace. At Westminster Bridge Station we are in the 
very heart of a district to which the attention of a stranger is sure 
to be directed. The beautiful Westminster Bridge, the Houses of 
Parliament, Westminster Hall, Westminster Abbey, the new India 
Office and Foreign Office—all are close at hand. ‘The railway then 
takes its course behind the Victoria Embankment, where unsightly 
mud at low-water used to be visible. The stations at Charing Cross, 
the Temple, and Blackfriars are convenient for various points along 
the Strand and Fleet Street. At Blackfriars, where the embank- 
ment ends, the railway will begin to burrow under the newly formed 
Queen Victoria Street, and (in 1871) will end at a station excellently 
placed within three minutes’ walk of the Mansion House. 
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MAIN THOROUGHFARES: OMNIBUS ROUTES. 


Although there are at least a hundred and fifty railway stations 
fairly within the limits of the metropolis, a stranger must have other 
means of progression afforded to him, before he can acquire anything 
dike a familiarity with this huge place. If he has time to linger, and 
to marvel at the costly and brilliant displays in the shop windows— 
where all the luxuries that the world can afford are provided for 
those who have the money to pay for them—let him select Oxford 
Street, Regent Street, Bond Street, Piccadilly, the Strand, Ludgate 
Hill, St Paul’s Churchyard, and Cornhill. But if he can only make 
a rapid general glance, there are certain main channels of transit 
which ought to be known to him. 

Let us begin, for instance, at Paddington, towards the north-west 
limit of the metropolis. Here, where the Marylebone Road joins 
the Edgeware Road, there is a busy omnibus centre, sending off 
lines of vehicles all day long, northward to Maida Hill and Kilburn, 
north-west to Kensal Green, westward to the Great Western Railway 
and to Westbourne, southward to the Marble Arch and Oxford 
Street, and eastward to the City, by way of Marylebone, Euston, 
Pentonville, and City Roads. Another great east-and-west route 
may be said to begin at the Maréle Arch (at the junction of Oxford 
Street with Hyde Park). Fed by streams of traffic from Tyburnia, 
Bayswater, and Notting Hill, this line of route takes the direction 
of Oxford Street, Holborn, Holborn Viaduct, Newgate Street, Cheap- 
side, and the Poultry, to the Bank. The omnibuses along this route, 
at fares varying from two to six pence, are so very numerous, that 
some or other of them are always near at hand, at every point, from 
eight in the morning until midnight. Lateral streams of traffic, 
north and south, we shall speak of presently. Another main artery 
starts from Ayde Park Corner. Yed by suburban streams from 
Knightsbridge, Kensington, Hammersmith, Brompton, Chelsea, and 
Fulham, it conveys the traffic eastward through Piccadilly, Strand, 
Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, and St Paul’s Churchyard, to Cannon 
Street, King William Street, and London Bridge. 

But besides these great streams east and west, there are others 
nearly north and south, intersecting them at points which naturally 
become very busy places, useful to a stranger as shewing him his 
“whereabouts. First, at the west, there is the Marble Arch. Here, 
a line of omnibuses, coming south from Paddington down the Edge- 
ware Road, cross Oxford Street, down Park Lane and Grosvenor 
Place, to the Victoria Station at Pimlico. Then, near the Baker Street 
Station is Marylebone Road; the AZ/as omnibuses, coming down 
from St John’s Wood and Portland Town, run south through Baker 
Street, Portman Square, Regent Street, Charing Cross, over West- 
minster Bridge, to the Elephant and Castle. Advancing to the 
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point where Marylebone Road ends, and Euston Road begins, we 
intersect the line of the Waterloo omnibuses, which, coming down 
Albany Street from the York and Albany, proceed by way of Portland 
Road, Regent Street, Charing Cross, the Strand, and Waterloo 
Bridge, to the Elephant and Castle. Regent Street is also a part of 
the line of route for many other omnibuses, including those that 
run from Islington to Brompton, from Oxford Street to Clapham, 
and from Oxford Street to Kensington and Brixton. Proceeding 
still farther east, we come to the busy corner where Tottenham Court 
oad branches out of Euston Road towards the south, and Hamp- 
stead Road towards the north. Here, all day long, and every two 
or three minutes, run the ‘ yellow *buses,’ as they are familiarly called. 
Bringing streams of traffic from Hampstead, Highgate, Kentish 
Town, and Camden Town, they convey those streams southward to 
Oxford Street, Charing Cross, Westminster Abbey, and Victoria 
Station ; these omnibuses are very useful to strangers, seeing that 
they ‘tap’ the great streams of east and west traffic at many 
points, and pass very near a large number of theatres, opera- 
houses, concert-rooms, and picture-galleries. Another advance 
eastward, and we come to King’s Cross, Here we find omni- 
buses, bearing the inscription King’s Cross, coming down from. 
Camden Town, and then pursuing a zigzag route by way of Gray’s 
Inn Lane, Chancery Lane, Fleet Street, and Blackfriars Bridge, to 
the Elephant and Castle. Once again eastward, to the Angel at 
Islington, and we come to a spot where the Favourite omnibuses are 
in great plenty; these come down from Hornsey Rise, Highgate 
Archway, and Holloway, and, branching off at the ‘Angel, pursue 
diverse routes to the east, the west, and the centre of the metropolis. 

But of all the places in or near London, of all places perhaps in 
Europe, the most wonderful for street traffic of all kinds is the great 
centre where the Bank, the Stock Exchange, the Royal Exchange, 
and the Mansion House are nearly close together. Here no fewer 
than eight streets radiate—namely, the Poultry, Princes Street, 
Threadneedle Street, Cornhill, Lombard Street, King William Street, 
Walbrook, and the new Queen Victoria Street. It has been found 
that, at and near this centre, 80,000 persons cross the carriage-way 
on foot in twelve hours of an average day; that 75,000 persons pass 
along the pavement of the Poultry alone in the same space of time ; 
while the carriage-way is thronged all day long with omnibuses, 
cabs, vans, carts, waggons, private carriages, and vehicles of every 
description. The junctions of other streets in the city likewise 
exhibit an astonishing amount of traffic. For instance, it has been 
found that 4000 vehicles pass a particular spot in Aldersgate Street 
between 8 a.m. and 8 P.M. every day, 4500 at Barbican, 5000 at 
Eastcheap, 6500 at Finsbury Pavement, 7500 at Bishopsgate Street, 
8000 at Aldgate, 9000 at Holborn Viaduct and Farringdon Street, 
and 12,000 at Fleet Street. At the busiest spot in this wonderful 
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district the number of persons who pass on foot in twelve hours. 
averages a hundred per minute! To crown all, it has been found 
that 700,000 enter the square mile of the City: every day, and as 
many leave it. A vast omnibus route, eastward of the Bank, 
takes nearly a north-and-south direction, beginning at Hackney 
and Kingsland, running south through Bishopsgate and Grace- 
church Streets, over London Bridge, and so on to Southwark. 
Where this busy stream cuts across the junction of Cornhill with 
Leadenhall Street, the junction of Lombard with Fenchurch Streets, 
and the junction of King William Street with Eastcheap, the 
pressure of traffic is almost overwhelming, taxing to the utmost the 
care and patience of drivers, and the vigilance of foot-passengers in 
crossing the roadways from side to side. 


PARKS AND PUBLIC GARDENS, 


Fortunately for London, several open spaces have been secured, 
laid out more or less as gardens, and allowing fresh air to blow 
pretty freely. Partly owing to this, and partly to the excellent 
drainage, London is far from being an unhealthy place. 

Hyde Park, \ying beyond Oxford Street and Piccadilly, covers 
about 390 acres. It is watered by the Serpentine, an excellent place 
for skating in winter, and (under certain regulations), for bathing in 
summer ; it is (1870) undergoing cleansing and improving. The old 
railings round the park, in part destroyed by a mob in 1866, have 
been replaced by others in very elegant style. The Marble Arch, at 
the north-east corner, with its bronze gates, cost £80,000; there are 
handsome gates at Hyde Park Corner, near Apsley House, and 
many other entrances. Rotten Row and the Ladies’ Mile are roads 
which are thronged with the aristocracy, in carriages and on horse- 
back, during the fashionable season. Near Apsley House is the 
bronze statue of Achilles, erected at a cost of £10,000, in honour of 
the Duke of Wellington. 

Kensington Gardens, immediately adjoining Hyde Park on the 
west, have an area of 380 acres. They originally belonged to the 
royal palace at Kensington, but are now freely open to the public 
at all convenient hours. In no other part of the metropolis are to 
be seen such magnificent rows of trees, such beautiful green-sward 
glades, as here ; while the Round Pond, near the palace, and the 
upper part of the Serpentine, near Hyde Park, add to the attractions 
of the place. The Pa/ace is an old red-brick structure, one portion 
of which is occupied by the Prince and Princess Teck. 

The Green Park, nearly touching Hyde Park, near Apsley House 
(residence of the Duke of Wellington), covers a triangular area of 
about 60 acres, and is pleasantly laid out with paths, green-sward, 
trees, shrubs, and flowers, Numerous fine mansions overlook it on 
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the north and east ; while, on the south or south-west, Constitution 
fiill separates it from the gardens of Buckingham Palace. 

St Fames’s Park begins where the Green Park ends. It covers 
about 90 acres, and is distinguished from the other parks by 
the beautiful ornamental water in the centre. Wide gravel-roads, 
parades, and esplanades, surround the cultivated portion of the 
park, which is within iron railings. The Household Troops are 
inspected every morning on the parade at the eastern end, and there 
is much military gaiety and display in the park at other times. 
Buckingham Palace is at the western end; on the northern side, are 
Stafford House (Duke of Sutherland), S¢ Fames's Palace (where 
some of the levees and drawing-rooms are held), Marlborough House 
(Prince of Wales), the lofty mansions of Carlton House Terrace, and 
Waterloo Steps, with the Duke of Vork’s Column ; on the eastern 
side are various government offices, including the Admiralty, the 
Fforse Guards, the new India Office, and the foreign Office ; while 
on the south side are Bird Cage Walk and the Wellington Barracks. 

Regent's Park, covering 470 acres, is the most famous in London 
for the meetings of Volunteers, who find an excellent manceuvring 
ground in the north-west section of the park. Facilities are also 
afforded at three different spots for cricketing. The Ornamental 
Water, the Inner Circle, the Botanical Gardens, the Zoological 
Gardens, St Katherine’s Hospital, numerous rows of elegant houses, 
and beautifully laid out gardens and walks, render this park very 
attractive. The Zoological Gardens are especially to be noted ; for, 
besides possessing the finest collection of living animals in England, 
the walks and flower-beds are very pleasant. On Mondays, when 
the admission for the public is only sixpence (one shilling on other 
days), the visitors are numerous. The Colosseum is a remarkable 
and striking building, but it has long been untenanted. 

Primrose Hill, just northward of Regent’s Park, is itself gradually 
assuming a park-like appearance, by the planting of trees, the laying- 
out of good paths, the draining and smoothing of the ground, and 
the provision of convenient seats. The hill is certainly not lofty, 
but it commands an extensive view of London on a clear day, with 
St Paul’s standing out boldly at mid-distance, and the Crystal Palace 
in the far distance. A few years ago it was quite open country north 
and north-west of the hill; but bricks and mortar are extending 
here, as well as everywhere else around the metropolis. 

Battersea Park, on the Surrey side of the Thames, is an agreeable 
substitute for the once wild and disreputable Battersea Fields. Its 
area of 180 acres is well laid out with flower-gardens, tropical 
plantations, groves and avenues of trees, cricket grounds, a circular 
spot for a musical orchestra and its audience, and an ornamental 
water on which boats ply for hire. A twopenny sail by steam-boat 
gives easy access to this park from about a dozen piers, at all hours 
of the day. 
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Southwark Park, opened in 1869, is in a part of the metropolis: 
rarely seen by strangers, beyond Bermondsey and Rotherhithe. 
Until lately, the site was occupied by market-gardens, and it has 
not yet had time to put on a handsome appearance. Nevertheless, 
it will soon become a pleasant breathing-spot for the inhabitants of 
a somewhat poor neighbourhood. 

Victoria Park, far away beyond Spitalfields and Bethnal Green, 
is a fine area of 260 acres, with an ornamental water, boats, flower- 
beds, groves of trees, clusters of shrubs, paths, and seats in the 
western half; and an open space for cricketing, kite-flying, volun- 
teering, &c. in the eastern. This park is a valuable boon to an 
immense population of poor families at the east of London, who 
would else have very few opportunities for seeing grass, trees, or 
flowers. The Drinking Fountain, erected in this park by the 
munificence of Miss Burdett Coutts, is the most beautiful and costly 
in the metropolis. It will serve to give some idea of the enormous 
dimensions of the metropolis, that the distance from Victoria Park 
in the north-east to Battersea Park in the south-west is not less 
than seven miles in a straight line. 

Finsbury Park, Upper Holloway, is, like Southwark Park, too 
new to have acquired much luxuriance of trees or beauty of flowers. 
The centre of the site was until recently occupied by Hornsey Wood 
ffouse ; and, being somewhat elevated, it commands a tolerably good 
view of Hornsey and Crouch Hill. 

If time allows a visitor to extend his perambulations somewhat 
farther around, he would find much to interest him at Hampstead 
Heath, still (fortunately) open and countrified ; flighgate, with its 
wood and its archway; MJuswel/ Hill, with the unopened Alexandra 
Park, Greenwich Park and Hill. More distant are the Crystal 
Palace, Kew Gardens, Richmond Hill, Bushey Park, and Hampion 
Court Gardens. The various Cemeteries at Kensal Green, Highgate, 
Brompton, Abney Park, Finchley, Camberwell, Norwood, &c., are 
as much like parks or public gardens as such places can consistently 
be made; they are freely open for several hours every day. 


THE COURT END OF THE TOWN. 


It will only be possible to notice very cursorily the chief objects 
of interest in this vast ‘province of houses.’ Perhaps the most 
convenient way will be to suppose a stranger to find himself on 
successive days in certain well-known localities, and then to point 
out to him the chief buildings and places of note within easy reach. 

We begin with Buckingham Palace, in St James’s Park, the resi- 
dence of the Queen when in London. Strangers are not admitted. 
It is barely large enough for court ceremonials, the only really regal 
saloon being the ball-room at the southern end. The grand stair- 
case, however, with the sculpture-gallery, green drawing-room, 
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throne-room, dining-room, &c., contain some very fine pictures ; 
while in the garden is the Queen’s Summer-house, richly adorned 
with paintings illustrating Milton’s Comus, by Landseer, Maclise, 
Leslie, Stanfield, Eastlake, Dyce, Uwins, and Ross. The palace 
itself is a patchwork of styles, having been built at different 
times by Nash, Blore, and Pennethorne. Near the palace is 
Stafford House, by Sir Charles Barry, built for the Duke of York, 
but purchased by the Marquis of Stafford (afterwards Duke of 
Sutherland) in 1841. It is the finest private mansion in London, 
in size, arrangement, and luxury. Close to Stafford House is .S/ 
Fames's Palace, a curious medley of open courts and red-brick 
buildings. It has not been inhabited by the sovereign for many 
years past; but there are facitities in it for holding levees. The 
various suites of apartments are inhabited by officers and ladies of 
the court ; one suite being set apart for the Duchess of Cambridge. 
All are strangely crowded together, around courts or quadrangles 
known as Ambassadors Court, Engine Court, Colour Court, Marl- 
borough Court, and Stable Yard. In the Chapel Royal a choral 
service is performed on Sundays. Belonging to the palace on the 
east is the German Chapel Royal, and on the west Clarence Flouse, 
which will probably be appropriated to the Duke of Edinburgh. 
Separated only by a carriage-way from St James’s Palace is MZar/- 
borough House, the residence of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
It was built. by Wren for the Duke of Marlborough in the time of 
Queen Anne, and was bought by the crown in 1817; after being 
inhabited by Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, and then by Queen 
Adelaide, it was let for various national collections and exhibitions, 
until consigned to the present heir to the throne. 

The mansions of the nobility are spread about the court end of 
the town ; but they are seldom so majestic in external appearance 
as the analogous buildings on the continent. The real palaces of 
our nobles are the country mansions, each in the midst of its fine 
park. Devonshire House, Apsley House, Mr Hope’s, and Baron 
Rothschild’s in Piccadilly, are four mansions rather notable in 
appearance. And so are Northumberland House (Duke of North- 
umberland), Charing Cross, Montague House (Duke of Buccleuch), 
in Whitehall; Bridgewater House (Earl of Ellesmere), Spencer 
House (Earl Spencer), near the Green Park 3 Grosvenor House and 
Chesterfield House, near Hyde Park; and Lansdowne House, near 
Devonshire House. 

The Sgwares at the West end, each with its grassy centre sur- 
rounded by iron railings, are nearly all occupied by persons in 
affluence, whether nobles or not. .S¢ Fames's Square, near the palace, 
contains, among others of note, the residences of Viscount Falmouth, 
Earl Cowper, Earl of Strafford, Marquis of Bristol, Duke of Marl- 
borough, Duke of Cleveland, Bishop of Winchester, Bishop of London, 


Duke of Norfolk, and Earl of Derby—certainly a glittering array of 
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peers, although the residences themselves are very dull brick struc- 
tures. Belgrave Square, the most sumptuous in the metropolis, built 
by the Marquis of Westminster on what were before Pimlico Fields, 
‘contains the mansions of the Earl of Ducie, Lord Boston, Duke of 
Bedford, Viscount Doune, Earl of Essex, Viscount Halifax, Countess 
of Kenmare, Lord Aveland, Earl Beauchamp, Countess Kinnoul, 
Viscount Boyne, Marquis of Downshire, Lord ‘Taunton, Lord.Carew, 
Earl of Clanwilliam, Earl of Stradbroke, Earl of Shrewsbury, Earl 
of Sefton, Lord Digby, Earl of Yarborough, Earl of Bradford, 
Viscount Newport, Duke of Montrose, Viscount Combermere, and 
the Duke of Richmond—in short, the finest square in the metropolis 
‘contains the mansions of a larger number of titled personages than 
any other square or street. Eaton Square, a little south-west of Bel- 
grave Square, has the residences of the Chelmsford, Ilchester, Minto, 
Denbigh, Brooke, Galloway, Macclesfield, Emme, Camden, Scar- 
borough, and Eversley titled families. Grosvenor Square, situated 
between Piccadilly and Oxford Street, retains a great hold upon the 
aristocracy ; seeing that it comprises among its houses the resi- 
dences of the Londesborough, Home, Wilton, Dufferin, Crawford, 
Lytton, Fitzwilliam, Dysart, Donegal, Shaftesbury, Foley, Stratford, 
Lindsay, Calthorpe, Hastings, Londonderry, Harrowby, Sandon, 
Rendlesham, Amherst, Dashwood, Sandwich, and Sherborne families. 
Berkeley Square, near Grosvenor Square, though somewhat shorn of 
its former glories by the rising splendour of Belgravia, still contains 
the mansions of the Lansdowne, Bath, Powis, Broughton, Colches- 
ter, Wenlock, Anglesea, Brougham, and Osborne families. The 
squares north of Oxford Street, such as Cavendish, Portman, Man- 
chester, Bryanston, and Montague, are inhabited by a different class 
of persons—afiluent, but not so high in rank. 

The streets at the court end are, except those with shops, dull and 
uninteresting to strangers, the dusky brick houses being seldom 
relieved by anything deserving the name of architectural adornment. 
There are two exceptions to this rule—Belgravia, westward of St 
James’s Park, and 7yéurnia, northward of Hyde Park and Kensing- 
ton Gardens ; the houses in these districts are far more cheerful in 
appearance, and some of them let at very high rentals. 

The Clib-houses at the West end are among the most conspicuous 
of the buildings for their size and architectural richness. These 
exclusive establishments are maintained by members ranging from 
five to fifteen hundred in number, who pay from six to eleven guineas 
a year, besides an entrance fee. A library, reading-room, billiard 
and card rooms, coffee-room, dining-room, and drawing-room, are 
generally the chief apartments. The dinners and refreshments are 
supplied at a little over cost-price, the general expenses being defrayed 
out of the annual subscriptions. The buildings are not hotels, 
chambers, or places of abode, none of the members sleeping there ; 
but many country gentlemen and unmarried members regard their 
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club as their residence, so far as concerns interviews, the receipt and 
delivery of letters, &c. So eager is the desire to become members,. 
that most of the clubs have their books always full; and as the 
system of balloting—even of black-balling—is adopted, admission for 
new members is by no means easy. The clubs are thickly con- 
gregated near one spot. In St James’s Street are Boodle's, White's, 
the New University, Brookes’s,.A rthur’s, the Conservative, the Civil 
Service, and the /gerton clubs. In Pall Mall are the Army and 
Navy, the Guards’, the Oxford and Cambridge, the Carlton, the 
Reform, the Travellers’, the Atheneum, the United Service, and the 
United University clubs. In Regent Street is the Funior Carlton. 
in St James’s Square, the Windham; while in other streets and 
squares around are the Albemarle, Cavendish, East India United 
Service, Garrick, Funior Atheneum, Funior United Service, Oriental, 
Portman, Union, Westminster, and some others of minor note. The 
most influential clubs are the Reform and the Carlton, the head- 
quarters of the two great political parties. The finest club-houses 
are the Reform, Carlton, Conservative, and Army and Navy, built 
from the designs of Barry, Smirke, Basevi, and Parnell, respectively, 

Supposing a visitor to be near Her Majesty's Theatre, at the 
corner of the Haymarket and Pall Mall, he finds close at hand 
the Haymarket Theatre, the United University and the United 
Service Clubs, and the College of Physicians. Then, proceeding 
westward along Pall Mall, he finds, on the left-hand side, six of the 
club-houses already named, Waterloo Steps, the Duke of Vork’s 
Column, three or four statues of eminent public characters, the fine 
mansions of Carlton House Terrace, the War Office, Marlborough 
House, the German Chapel Royal, St Fames’s Palace,and Sutherland 
or Stafford House. On the right are Waterloo Place and Regent 
Street, the Army and Navy Club, the British Institution, and 
(close at hand) W2@/is’s Rooms, and St Fames’s Theatre. Pall Mall is 
thus the very headquarters. of court and fashionable life. Proceed- 
ing south to north, from Pall Mall to Piccadilly, is Regent Street, 
containing the Gallery of Illustration, insurance offices, banks, and 
elegant shops. Parallel with Regent Street, on the other side of St 
James’s Square, is St James’s Street, full of clubs, and having a high- 
class restaurant called the ‘ Wellington’ 

Let us next suppose our visitor to start from the north end of the 
Haymarket, and to work his way westward along Piccadilly. He 
soon comes to Piccadilly Circus, a famous stopping-place for 
omnibuses bound in various directions, and presenting at all times 
a very lively scene. Then he comes, in succession, to St Yames’s 
fall, one of the most favourite and frequented concert-rooms in 
London; the Museum of Practical Geology (freely open to the 
public on most days); S¢ Fames’s Church; the Albany (where 
several of our poets and literary men have lived); Burlington 
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. University, and several scientific societies ; Burlington Arcade ; the 
Egyptian Hail; and so on to Bond Street and St James’s Street. 
Beyond that point, Piccadilly is mostly bounded on the south by 
the Green Park, and on the north by handsome mansions. Beyond 
Apsley House, we find Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens on the 
right ; while to the left lie Belgravia, and Tattersadl’s celebrated 
horse-dealing establishment. 

In the remote West end, in the rapidly growing district of Bromp- 
ton or South Kensington, are five objects of interest, situated very 
nearly together. One is the South Kensington Museum, a highly 
interesting place both to Londoners and to visitors from the country. 
It comprises numerous halls, courts, galleries, and rooms. Raffaelle’s. 
priceless cartoons, the Vernon and Sheepshanks collections of 
national paintings, and the Ellison collection of water-colour draw- 
ings, supply abundant attraction for the lovers of pictures ; porcelain is 
well represented by the specimens of Majolica, Della Robbia, Henri 
Deux, and Palissy ware ; various departments of art are represented 
by carvings in ivory, enamels on metals, Venetian glass, damascened. 
metal, bronzes, mosaics, electrotype reproductions of ancient works 
of art, &c. Then there are fine collections of medieval furniture, 
state coaches, French and Flemish tapestry, vestments and personal 
decorations. There are always, in some part of the building or 
other, art-specimens on loan, forming a loan collection of great 
beauty. The Educational Library, the Food Museum, the Patent 
Office Museum, the photographs, the architectural models, the India 
Collection—all add to the attractiveness of this most interesting place. 
The museum is open free on three days in the week. Near it are 
the Horticultural Gardens, beautifully laid out, and having a fine 
conservatory ; occasionally, during the season, the gardens are open 
to the public by payment, but they belong to the members of a 
private society. Surrounding the gardens are what may be termed 
the Exhibition Buildings ; comprising all that is left of the structure 
in which the International Exhibition of 1862 was held, together 
with new rooms and galleries for the accommodation of the contem- 
plated annual exhibitions. Immediately north of these buildings 
and the gardens is the Royal Albert Hall of Science and Art; a 
vast red-brick structure with terra-cotta enrichments. It is intended 
for the holding of national and international congresses ; musical 
performances; the distribution of prizes by public bodies and 
societies ; conversazioni and soirées of learned and artistic societies ; 
agricultural, horticultural, industrial, and picture exhibitions, &c. 
The fifth of these objects of interest, near the Albert Hall, but really 
in Hyde Park, is the Adbert or Prince Consort Memorial, an ‘Eleanor 
Cross,’ presenting a gorgeous assemblage of marble, polished granite, 
mosaic, enamel, bronze, gilding, &c.; a statue of the Prince, by 
Foley; and allegorical groups of sculpture by Macdowell, Theed, 
Bell, Marshall, Weekes, Thorneycroft, and other eminent sculptors, 
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WESTMINSTER: GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 


Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, Whitehall, and Parliament 
Street mark a very notable series of public buildings. At the north 
side of Trafalgar Square is the Vational Gallery, the depository of 
our chief collection of national pictures (freely open to the public 
four days in the week). On the south side is the Welson Column, 
with Baily’s statue of Nelson at the top, and Landseer’s magnificent 
bronze lions at the base. Several statues are placed in the square, 
but without much regularity. In going southward from this point, 
past Drummond’s Bank, the Admiralty, the Horse Guards, the 
Treasury, the Board of Trade, and the Privy Council Office, all 
form a continuous series on the right side, differing greatly in 
architectural appearance, but all interesting; while on the left are 
Great Scotland Yard (the headquarters of the metropolitan 
police); and Whitehall Chapel, the work of Inigo Jones, closely 
associated with the times of Charles I. Still farther south is a 
region which will probably, by-and-by, be occupied by a magnificent 
series of government offices ; two of these are now finished, and 
are among the most ornate structures in London—the /ndia Office 
and the Foreign Office. 

Two buildings—the Houses of Parliament and Westminster 
Abbey—tend to make this district one of the most interesting in 
London to visitors. 

The Houses of Parliament, or palace of the legislature, was com- 
menced in 1840, and is not really yet finished (1870). It is from 
the plans of Sir Charles Barry, and is considered to be the most 
sumptuous Gothic building in Europe applied to civil or secular 
uses. Unfortunately, one of the two chief chambers, the House of 
Commons, is too small ; and the building generally is insufficiently 
lighted and ventilated. The building has 100 staircases, I100 
rooms, and two miles of passages and corridors. The river-front is 
g00 feet long, magnificently decorated with statues and carved 
stone; the west front is only in part developed, owing to the position 
of Westminster Hall and the Law Courts. This hall, a noble 
memorial of old times, has been cleverly brought in as an accessory 
to the great building ; but the law courts are an eyesore, which wiil 
be removed when the (promised) Palace of Justice is built. There 
are three grand towers—the Victoria, 75 feet square by 340 feet 
high; the Central, 60 feet in diameter and 300 feet high; and 
the Clock Tower, 40 feet square by 320 feet high, carved all over, 
and in some parts gilt. The Clock Tower contains the largest and 
finest clock in the world, with four dials each 30 feet in diameter ; 
the great bell, popularly known as ‘ Big Ben, is the largest in Eng- 
land, though not so large as some abroad. The House of Peers, 97 
feet eg 45 wide, and 45 high, is magnificently decorated : it has 
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six frescoes by Dyce, Cope, Horsley, and Maclise. The House of 
Commons, 62 feet long, and equal in width and height to the House 
of Peers, is less lavishly adorned, and has been altered more than 
once for the obtaining of better light and ventilation. The Poets’ 
Hail is lined with frescoes, illustrating passages in the works of 
Chaucer, Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Scott, and 
Byron. St Stephen’s Hail contains statues of Hampden, Falkland, 
Clarendon, Selden, Walpole, Somers, Mansfield, Chatham, Fox, 
Pitt, Burke, &c. The Victoria Gallery contains Maclise’s two cele- 
brated pictures in water-glass. The chief portions of this gorgeous 
building may be seen on most Saturdays throughout the year, by 
tickets easily obtained at an office near one of the entrances. 

The celebrated Westminster Abbey is mainly in early English 
Gothic; while the east end, Henry VII.’s Chapel, is in florid per- 
pendicular; and Wren’s two towers at the west end are in a kind of 
Gothic-Grecian style. The nave and the choir have each of them 
north and south aisles. In one corner of the south transept, known 
as Poets’ Corner, are tombs or honorary monuments of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Drayton, Ben Jonson, Milton, Butler, Davenant, Cowley, 
Dryden, Prior, Rowe, Gay, Addison, Thomson, Goldsmith, Gray, 
Mason, Sheridan, Southey, Campbell, &c. The last man of note 
buried there was Charles Dickens. In Henry VII’s Chapel are 
the tombs of Queens Mary and Elizabeth; and between that and 
the transepts are Edward the Confessor’s, St John the Baptist’s, 
St Paul’s, St Nicolas’s, St Edmund’s, St Benedict’s, and Islip 
chapels. The celebrity of the preachers and the richness of the 
choral service bring great numbers of strangers to the Abbey on 
Sundays. 


CENTRAL LONDON. 

What may conveniently be called Central London, between the 
court end and the City, is occupied in a diversified way, places of 
amusement being thickly interspersed among places of business. 

In the narrow belt between the Strand and the Thames we find 
Northumberland House, with its majestic frontal screen; the 
Charing Cross Station and Hotel, admirably situated for the con- 
venience of the public; the rooms of the Society of Arts, in the 
Adelphi ; and the Savoy Chafel, an isolated relic of crown property. 
Somerset House, an open quadrangle surrounded by buildings, and 
having a fine river-frontage, is now, after many changes, almost 
wholly occupied by government offices, chiefly those connected with 
the revenue and the Admiralty. Adjacent to Somerset House, but 
almost hidden from public view, is K7mg’s College. Farther east is 
the Zemple, a vast cluster of buildings surrounding several open 
courts, and containing fine libraries and halls. Temple Church is 
one of the finest and most celebrated in London, built between 1185 
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and 1240 ; it once belonged to the Knights Templars, and has been 
restored by the modern Templars in a very sumptuous manner. 
Temple Gardens (occasionally open to the public) form quite an 
oasis in the busy metropolis. 

The Strand and its neighbourhood are rich in theatres—a fact 
which gives great liveliness to the district. Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden theatres are almost close together; near them are the 
Queen's, the Olympic, the Strand, the Globe, the Gadety, and the 
Lyceum, while a little farther to the west are the Vaudeville, the 
Adelphi, and the Charing Cross theatres. Here, too, is Exeter Hall, 
noted for its May meetings in the spring, and its oratorio perform- 
ances in the winter. 

In the busy region bounded on the south by the Strand and 
Charing Cross, on the north by Holborn, on the west by Regent 
Street, and on the east by Farringdon Street, there are several sub- 
districts each remarkable in its way. Soho and Leicester Squares 
have in their neighbouring streets a greater number of resident 
foreigners than any other part of the metropolis—singers, musicians, 
dancers, skilled artisans, political exiles, patriots out of work, &c. 
The restaurants, coffee-rooms, and hotels for these persons are 
numerous. The Soko Bazaar and the Royalty Theatre are near 
Soho Square; the Argyle Rooms and the Alhambra music-halls 
are near Leicester Square. Seven Dials, seven streets radiating 
from one centre, is a region largely inhabited by poor Irish; Mon- 
mouth Street is a well-known mart for second-hand apparel, and St 
Andrew's Street for bird and bird-cage dealers. Covent Garden 
Market is the chief wholesale depository for fruit, flowers, and vege- 
tables in the metropolis; and any visitor who finds his way here 
betimes in the morning will meet with what is really one of the 
“sights of London. Lzncoln’s Inn and Chancery Lane are the chief 
headquarters for lawyers ; but the law courts hereabouts are a dis- 
grace to the nation—to be superseded by the new Palace of Justice, 
which will be situated near the east end of the Strand. Fleet Street, 
and the streets and lanes leading north and south from it, are the 
great centre of the newspaper and printing trades. 


THE CITY. 


What can be said in a few paragraphs of this wonderful spot, the 
City—zhe City of London? Let us begin with the churches. 

St Paul's Cathedral is in many respects the noblest building 
in the metropolis. No other forms such a landmark from a 
distance; no other is so well known to visitors from all parts. 
It is best seen from the south-east, where the grandeur of the 
whole structure is well developed. The extreme length is 500 feet; 
breadth (without the transepts), 100; and height, 375 (often erro- 
neously stated to be 404 feet); the campanile towers at the west 
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end are 222 feet high. What is called the Dome is quite separate 
from the inner Czfola, there being a strong conical brickwork 
between them. At the bottom of the cupola is the Whispering 
Gallery ; there is another gallery at the top, and two on the outside 
dome. The #a// at the top of the lantern can be entered, but the 
ascent is difficult. The Clock and Bell are exhibited; but they are 
not so large as those at the Houses of Parliament. The usual cathe- 
dral services are performed three times a day ; and there is a striking 
evening service under the dome on winter Sundays, when the rever- 
berations of the swelling peals of the organ, from the interior of 
the cupola, are surpassingly fine. The fee-system is far too much 
adopted in this noble building for seeing the crypts, galleries, &c.; 
but the services are of course free. The monuments to distin- 
guished men, in various parts of the cathedral, are very numerous. 

It is worth the sixpence which is charged for admission to the 
upper external gallery of St Paul’s to obtain a view of the City 
churches. Nothing like it is to be seen in any other part of the 
British dominions—nearly a hundred church steeples within one 
square mile. The parishes are so small, and the City so empty on 
Sundays, that the churches have mostly very scanty congregations; 
but the structures themselves are in many ways interesting, espe- 
cially those which were built by Sir Christopher Wren. Among the 
most interesting are St AZichael’s, Cornhill, lately decorated in the 
interior with great richness; S¢ Sepulchre's, Giltspur Street, contain- 
ing one of the finest organs in England; St Stephen's, Walbrook, 
sometimes called ‘Little St Paul's,’ on account of the beautiful cupola 
with which Wren has graced it; S¢ Bartholomew's, Smithfield, with 
the noble Anglo-Norman arches and pillars lately restored; Bow 
Church, Cheapside, whose ‘bells’ are the very type of Cockneydom; 
and S¢ Lawrence, Jewry, in which the services are given with much 
ritualistic ceremonial. 

The two principal City buildings belonging more particularly to 
the corporation are Guildhall and the Mansion House. Guz/dhall 
was built in 1411; but very little of the original structure now 
remains except the interesting Gothic crypt. The main part of the 
edifice is the Great Hall, 153 feet long, 50 broad, and 55 high; great 
outlay has been incurred upon the roof, the walls, and the painted 
windows, within the last few years, by which the hall has been ren- 
dered one of the finest in London. Several statues of distinguished 
men are placed around the hall. The Lord Mayor’s dinner, held in 
this hall on the 9th of November, is perhaps the most remarkable of 
all public dinners: seeing that the ministers of the crown are in con- 
siderable number invited to it, and the speeches are always regarded 
with something more of interest than usually attaches to after-dinner 
speeches. All elections for the City take place in this hall; it is 
also selected for the more important public meetings held in the 
City, and for any great special banquets or receptions of royal 
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personages. Within the entire cluster of buildings are the Guildhall 
Library, the Guildhall Museum, numerous rooms for the transaction 
of corporate business, and courts of law and police for the City 
jurisdiction, The Mansion House, the other corporate building 
mentioned, is situated a few hundred yards distant from the Guild- 
hall; it is the official residence of the Lord Mayor. The great room, 
known as the Zeyptian Hail, is the scene of much costly banquet- 
ing; for the dinners and entertainments given by the Lord Mayor 
and Lady Mayoress in their own names, apart from the corporate 
festivals at Guildhall, are held at the Mansion House. It is 
generally understood that the £8000 allowed to the Lord Mayor for 
his year of office is far from sufficient to cover the expenditure. 

The prisons, which were once numerous in the City, have mostly 
been removed to other localities. Newgate is the only one likely to 
attract a stranger's notice. The heavy gloomy pile, at the corner of 
the Old Bailey and Newgate Street, assorts but ill with the bustle of 
commercial life. Criminals, not debtors, are now incarcerated here. 

The great banking establishments are among the most notable in 
the City. At the head of them stands the Bank of England. This 
powerful corporation, founded in 1694, is now the largest bank of 
deposit and circulation in the world. Most of the present structure 
was built by Sir John Soane; and the whole occupies an irregular 
square of four acres, with rather low facades. The interior comprises 
numerous halls and rooms; such as the Rotunda, Dividend Offices, 
Transfer Offices, Cashiers’ Offices, Note Offices, Bill Offices, Deposit 
Offices, Discount Offices, Bullion Offices, Cheque Offices, &c. The 
rooms in which bank-notes are printed, and the vaults in which 
millions sterling of specie and bullion are stored, are in inner parts 
of the building, of course inaccessible to the public. Of other banks, 
the finest buildings are those which belong to companies—such as, 
the London and Westminster, London Foint-stock, Union, Alliance, 
London and County, City, &c. 

Of the City buildings which may be called commercial, the chief 
is the Royal Exchange. This was built by Sir William Tite, and 
opened by the present Queen in 1844. The inner quadrangle is 
attended by bankers and merchants, chiefly for a couple of hours 
on Tuesdays and Fridays ; and here the magnates of the City may 
often be seen. Up-stairs are Lloyd’s rooms, and offices of various 
kinds ; around the exterior, on the ground-floor, are shops. The 
Stock Exchange, near the Royal Exchange, is the place in which 
stockbrokers transact their business ; there is nothing to see outside, 
and strangers are not admitted inside. The General Post-office, in 
St Martin’s-le-Grand, is a great place of business, with a frontage 
among the handsomest in London, built from the designs of Sir 
Robert Smirke in 1829. Vast as it is, it is far too small for the 
increasing business ; and an additional structure is being raised on 
the opposite side of the same street. The post-office originally 
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managed letters only ; but to these have been successively added 
newspapers, book-post, sample-post, money orders, savings-banks, 
insurances, annuities, and telegraphs: insomuch that a large aug- 
mentation of rooms and offices is necessary. 

The City Companies or Guilds, and their halls, are worthy of 
more study than mere visitors can bestow on them. These companies 
are more than 80 in number, each connected with one particular 
trade. With three or four exceptions, they have outlived the main 
purposes for which they were founded ; but as they have irrevocable 
revenues at their command, in some instances very large, they have 
a surplus, after providing for pensions, alms-houses, and charities, 
applicable to banquets and other festivities. The twelve ‘ great” 
companies, as they are called, and about thirty others, have halls ; 
and some of these halls are places of great splendour, The 
chief among them are Mercers, Cheapside; Grocers, Poultry ; 
Drapers, Throgmorton Street ; Fishmongers, near London Bridge ; 
Goldsmiths, Foster Lane; Skinners, Dowgate Hill; Merchant 
Taylors, Threadneedle Street ; Haberdashers, Staining Lane; Sadters, 
St Swithin’s Lane; Lronmongers, Fenchurch Street ; Vintners, 
Upper Thames Street ; Clothworkers, Mincing Lane ; A | pothecaries, 
Blackfriars ; and Stationers, Ludgate Hill. The political banquets 
given by the Merchant Taylors are always Tory, and those by the 
Fishmongers always Whig ; the other companies do not associate 
themselves with party distinctions. 

The Markets in the City are of course not numerous, on account 
of the value of space. In Syzthfield, where the cattle-market used 
to be, is now the Meat-market, an elegant and very convenient 
structure, in which country-killed meat is sold. A Poultry-market 
is to be built adjacent to it. Farringdon Market is of little account, 
and will probably some day be appropriated to other purposes. 
Newgate Market has been recently closed. Leadenhall and White- 
chapel Markets still supply the East end with butcher-meat and 
poultry. &zldingsgate is the only important fish-market in the entire 
metropolis. It would scarcely be possible to name any other spot 
in London where the habitual crowding is so great as here; from 
five in the morning till eleven in the forenoon, the streets near the 
market are blocked up with vehicles, while the avenues of the 
market itself present a busy mass of salesmen, fishmongers, coster- 
mongers, and porters. Near Billingsgate is the Coal Exchange, a 
neat building, in which coal-factors transact business for buyers and 
sellers ; and in Mark Lane is the Corn Exchange, where the corn- 
factors have their stands and their little bags of samples. 

Three notable buildings in this part of the metropolis belong to 
the government. One is the Custom Louse, in Lower Thames Street. 
This large structure, built by Sir Robert Smirke about 1820, has a 
fine hall, called the ‘long room,’ 190 feet by 66; and numerous 
offices for the management of a customs’ revenue which usually 
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exceeds £20,000,000 sterling arinually. The second is the Aint, 
on Tower Hill, where all the gold and silver specie for the United 
Kingdom is coined. This is one of the government establishments 
to which the public are admitted on certain conditions: a letter 
must be addressed by post to the Master of the Mint; a reply will 
be sent by post, naming the day and hour of admission, and the 
number of persons which the order will admit. This particularity 
is necessary, because only a few persons can be conducted round 
the place at one time. Most of the processes, some of which are 
highly curious and interesting, are freely shewn. ‘The third of these 
government establishments is the famous Zower of London, a sort 
of little town of twelve acres, within a dry ditch. It is the only 
fortification in the metropolis; but is more a barrack and military 
storehouse than an actual place of defence. There is a continuous 
circuit of wall within the ditch, marked at different points by the 
Middle Tower, Beil Tower, Bloody Tower, Salt Tower, Brick Tower, 
Bowyer Tower, and Beauchamp Tower ; and, outside the ditch, the 
Lion Tower. Within the walls are a large open space, in which is 
situated the church of S¢ Peter's in the Tower; the Barracks, where 
a battalion of Foot-guards is usually quartered ; the fewel House ; 
and the White Tower. The White Tower is the most interesting 
structure of the whole, being the real old Norman keep, built by 
William the Conqueror, with cells and dungeons in which many a 
notable personage has been confined. Every part of the Tower is 
associated in some way or other with the great of past ages. The 
sons of Edward IV., King John of France, the father of Louis XII. 
the Duke of Clarence (‘drowned in the butt of malmsey’), Katherine 
of Aragon, Anne Boleyn, Lady Jane Grey, Catherine Howard, Queen 
Elizabeth, Cranmer, Somerset, Wyatt, More, Raleigh, Essex, Sidney, 
Strafford, Laud, Russell, the seven bishops, Jefferies, Walpole—all 
were imprisoned here. The public are admitted to walk about in 
many open places within the Tower; and they are also admitted to 
the armouries and the Jewel House, on the payment of sixpence to 
each building. The armouries are of two kinds. One, the Horse 
Armoury, comprises a handsome gallery, 150 feet long by 33 feet 
wide. There are between twenty and thirty equestrian figures, 
habited in complete armour, and a multitude of examples to illustrate 
the army and arms of old days. Queen Elizabeth's Armoury is the 
name given to another department, in which strange instruments of 
punishment, as well as weapons used in war, are shewn. The Yewel 
ffouse contains the crown jewels, secured within a glazed iron cage. 
St Edward’s crown, the State crown, the Prince of Wales’s crown, 
the Queen-consort’s crown, the Queen’s diadem, St Edward’s staff, 
the orb, the royal sceptre, the sceptre with the dove, the Queen’s 
sceptre, the swords of Mercy and of Justice, the armillz, the royal 
spurs, the world-renowned oh-z-noor, form a collection the value 
of which could not be easily estimated. The majestic beef-eaters 
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or yeomen, who shew the armouries and Jewel House, are themselves 
among the curiosities of the Tower, in their quaint Tudor hats and 
tunics. 


THE EAST END. 


It shews how remarkably the different parts of the vast metropolis 
are associated in the public mind with grades of life and diversities 
of fortune, that the ‘East end’ generally seems to be accepted as 
associated with hard work and poor living. If a winter is more 
than usually severe, if an epidemic is abroad, if trade is more than 
usually bad, we always expect the worst symptoms to shew them- 
selves at the East end. Strangers are seldom invited to bend their 
steps thither ; the West-enders scarcely have a personal knowledge 
of the district ; architects have but few opportunities of displaying 
their skill in the erection of beautiful buildings there; authors 
seldom describe and artists seldom depict the region; clergymen 
and medical men have in few instances large incomes, and have to 
labour much in their respective vocations. If we draw a line from 
Shoreditch Church down southward to the Tower, all eastward of 
this line may in a general way be regarded as the East end, locally 
divided into Shadwell, Wapping, Spitalfields, Bethnal Green, Mile 
End, Stepney, Limehouse, Old Ford, Bromley, Bow, Poplar, Black- 
wall, &c., but forming one continuous mass of streets, in which the 
number of houses large enough to pay poor-rates is small compared 
with the number of those inhabited by persons often in need of 
parochial relief. 

Starting from the Tower, and keeping near the water-side, we 
come at once upon the region of the docks, S¢ Katherine's and the 
London Docks being close at hand. ‘These great receptacles for 
shipping impart a maritime character to the whole vicinity. Sazlor’ 
Homes, where judicious benevolence supplies the wants of some of 
the sailors during their temporary sojourn on shore ; public-houses 
by hundreds, where Jack is too often cozened and cheated out of his 
earnings by disreputable characters of both sexes ; labourers, waiting 
to be hired at the docks when ships have to be laden and unladen; 
dealers in all kinds of ship-fittings, nautical instruments, and ship’s 
provisions—these are among the characteristics of Wapping and 
the surrounding streets. Some of Dickens’s most characteristic 
scenes are connected with this strange neighbourhood ; and Captain 
Cuttle is only one among many singular characters with which he 
peopled it. Proceeding eastward, we come to Limehouse Basin and 
the entrance to the Regeni’s Canal. Beyond these, in the Js/e of 
Dogs, are many large manufacturing establishments, the workmen 
at which find their homes in a maze of small streets in Limehouse 
and Poplar. And so on to Blackwall and the Victoria Docks. 

We take another belt, farther from the river. Whitechapel has 
become almost a name for butchers and a somewhat rough class of 
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people ; but there are, in and near it, establishments of some magni- 
tude—Smith’s Distillery, one of the largest in England; sugar- 
refineries, buildings of vast height; tobacco and cigar manufactories; 
clothing establishments, in which seamstresses are engaged on what 
are called ‘slop-goods, &c. The London Hospital, in Whitechapel 
Road, is a fine establishment for the gratuitous cure of the sick. 
Notwithstanding the density of the neighbourhood, room has been 
found here and there for several small cemeteries ; among which 
may be named the Last London, the Tower Hamlets, the Fews, and 
the Victoria Park cemeteries. In the Spitalfields neighbourhood, 
and onward to Bethnal Green, lies a colony of silk-weavers, who eke 
out a scanty existence with the aid of the hand-loom, and whose 
amusements are favourably marked by a taste for flowers and birds. 

Still farther from the river, and up in the densely peopled district 
of Shoreditch, are the costly buildings, called Columbia Square and 
Market, erected at the sole expense of Miss Burdett Coutts, for the 
accommodation of working-men and their families. They are archi- 
tecturally so ornate as to accord but ill with the humble streets 
around. Not far distant are other clusters of workmen’s dwellings, 
in plainer style, belonging to the Peabody trustees. Beyond Bethnal 
Green, we find ourselves at Victoria Park, already mentioned—a 
teal boon to the East end. And farther on still, where the popula- 
tion is less dense, are numerous factories, many of them giving forth 
odours by no means attractive : gas-works, lucifer-match factories, 


breweries, candle and soap works, tar and chemical works, artificial 
manure works, &c. 


NORTHERN LONDON. 


Northward of all the regions which we have been describing, and 
stretching something like ten miles from east to west, is that vast 
belt which, for want of a better collective name, we will call Northern 
London. Visitors are likely to know many spots in the western 
half of it, but very few in the eastern. 

Westward of the Edgeware Road, are the large neighbourhoods 
of private residences, comprising Tyburnia and Westbournia (as 
they are somewhat affectedly called) and Kensington Park. Out 
this way, too, is Kensal Green Cemetery, containing the tombs of 
many distinguished persons who have died within the last thirty 
years. Eastward of the Edgeware Road are masses of private 
streets, leading up to St John’s Wood and Kilburn ; scarcely diversi- 
fied by any place of interest except Lord’s Cricket Ground, the most 
famous place in England for cricket matches. Between Oxford 
Street and the Regent’s Park, amid a cluster of private streets, are 
two theatres—the Princess’s and the Prince of Wadles’s. Another 
place of amusement in this cluster is the Oxford Music-hall, near the 
east end of Oxford Street. The Soko Bazaar and the Crystal 
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Palace Bazaar, also in Oxford Street, are famous places for trinket- 
purchases ; two other bazaars in the same street, the Pamtheon and 
the Corinthian, have been converted to other purposes. Four other 
buildings may usefully be named—namely, AZadame Tussaud’s 
Exhibition, a never-dying display of wax-work celebrities ; the 
Polytechnic Institution, where science, entertainments, and Mr 
Pepper’s Ghosts make up an attractive amusement; S¢ George's 
Mall and Theatre, nearly opposite; and the Langham Hotel, in 
Some respects the finest in the metropolis. 

There is one building, between New Oxford Street and Euston 
Road, which should rather be called in Central than in Northern 
London, and which is of special note both to Londoners and to 
visitors from the country. This is the British Museum, in the 
immediate vicinity of Russell, Bedford, and Bloomsbury Squares. 
This splendid national establishment, a gradual growth from what 
was originally a private mansion, has been about a century rising to 
its present importance. It comprises several departments, under 
Separate management. Entering from Great Russell Street, and 
‘crossing the vestibule, a passage leads to the new Reading-room, 
one of the finest halls, and unquestionably the finest reading-room, 
in Europe. It is a circular apartment, 140 feet in diameter, with a 
domed ceiling rising to a height of 106 feet from the floor, and excel- 
lently lighted from the top. Around the walls are 20,000 volumes of 
books; and numerous tables afford good accommodation for about 
300 readers. The privilege of studying and reading in this room can 
be obtained only by special introduction ; but ordinary visitors to other 
parts of the museum can easily obtain, at the secretary’s office, per- 
mission to see the reading-room for a few minutes. The vast Library, 
containing nearly a million volumes, is not open to visitors, except a 
fine gallery containing what is called the King’s Library. The 
Reading-room occupies what was once an open quadrangle; and the 
various rooms and galleries of the museum run round all four sides 
of it, some on the ground floor, some at a higher elevation. The 
Galleries of Sculpture and Antiquities contain priceless specimens of 
art from Egypt, Thebes, Greece, Rome, Asia Minor, Nineveh, &c. 
Bronzes, carvings, enamels, vases, &c. illustrate other branches of 
fine art. The Print-room has the finest collection of engravings in 
England (not open to the public except by special ticket). The 
department of Antiquities is full of illustrations of the manners and 
customs of various countries. The Natural History department 
comprises a rare collection of stuffed animals and birds, eggs, 
insects, minerals, fossil remains, &c. In short, the British Museum 
is an establishment of which we have reason to be proud ; and it is 
to be hoped that the time will arrive when it will be open to the 
public six days in the week, instead of four, as at present. 

Amongst the other buildings in this part of London are University 
College, with a fine portico, but unfinished wings; the Catholic and 
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Apostolic Church in Gordon Square, sometimes called the Irvingite 
Church; the Foundling Hospital, in the chapel of which there is 
very fine ecclesiastical music to be heard on Sundays; Gray’s Inn, 
the gardens of which form a pleasant oasis in an otherwise un- 
attractive neighbourhood ; S¢ Alban’s Church, in Baldwin’s Gardens, 
noted for its ritualistic services; and the Free Hospital, in Gray’s 
Inn Road. 

Taking another block of Northern London, south of Pentonville 
Road and the City Road, we find Clerkenwell, the great centre of 
the watch and clock and jewellery trades ; Sadlers Wells Theatre, 
the veritable house at which ‘real water, derived from the adjacent 
New River, used to take part in the dramatic spectacles ; the Vew 
iver Head, the southernmost reservoir of one of the great water 
supplies for London ; St Luke's Hospital, a large but heavy structure ; 
Bunhill Fields Burial Ground, characterised by Southey as the 
“Campo Santo of the Dissenters ;? and the Artillery Ground, the 
headquarters of the Honourable Artillery Company. Northward of the 
Pentonville and City Roads is the Mew Cattle-market, between Cale- 
donian and York Roads. It is a fine area of thirty acres, excellently 
provided with pens, enclosures, sheds, stalls, abattoirs, salesmen’s 
offices, railway and telegraph offices, and banking-houses; it belongs 
to the corporation of the City of London, and cost £300,000. Near 
the market is the Caledonian Asylum, an excellent school and home 
for poor Scotch children. Near this, again, is the Model Prison, built 
in 1842, for the reception of convicts, of whom it will accommodate 
about 1000; they are kept in separate cells, and are as much as 
possible occupied in industrial pursuits. In the Camden Road is 
the Czty Prison, built in 1855, for the reception of the class of 
prisoners who used to be confined in three or four small jails 
belonging to the City; it is the handsomest structure in the metro- 
polis devoted to such purposes. At Islington is the Agricultural Hall, 
so called because it was built chiefly to accommodate the Cattle 
and Agricultural Show held every December by the Smithfield Club ; 
but its noble dimensions render it available for exhibitions of various 
kinds. 

Eastward of Islington, and forming the north-east section of the 
entire metropolis, is a region difficult to explore, and unattractive 
when explored. About the neighbourhood of Hoxton and Shore- 
ditch are four large theatres, the Grecian, Britannia, Standard, and 
City of London, to which the prices of admission are low enough to 
accommodate a somewhat humble class of visitors. 


THE SURREY SIDE. 


An average Londoner attaches as definite a meaning to the 
‘Surrey side’ or ‘ Over the water’ as he does to the ‘ East end.’ 
Beginning up Vauxhall way, we find the Southern Embankmen#, 
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already mentioned as a great improvement to a portion of the river 
that was till lately very unsightly. At Kennington is the Ovad, the 
headquarters of the Surrey Cricket Club, where some of the best 
matches are played every year. Near this is Kennington Park, a 
pleasant appropriation of a rough ragged field. At Lambeth, the 
most notable structure is Lambeth Palace, the residence of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury for the last six hundred years. This 
celebrated structure displays many different kinds of architecture, 
according to the periods at which the several parts were built. In the 
Chapel, at least six centuries old, the archbishops are always conse- 
crated. The Lodlards’ Tower, at the west end of the chapel, is said 
to be the oldest specimen of brickwork in England since Roman 
times: that the Lollards or Wicliffites were ever imprisoned 
there, according to popular tradition, is doubted by historians; 
although there certainly is a strong-room at the top inscribed with 
the names of many unfortunates who were imprisoned there. The 
red-brick gate-house was built in the time of Henry VII. The Hai, 
93 feet long by 38 wide, is decorated with many pictures and armo- 
rial bearings ; it also contains the 25,000 volumes comprising the 
library, for which no separate room has been provided. ‘The habit- 
able and inhabited parts of the palace are of comparatively recent 
construction, and are bounded by a large garden. The Church, 
which is scarcely detached from the palace, is the mother-church 
of Lambeth parish, and contains the tombs of many of the arch- 
bishops. 

Near Westminster Bridge is one of the three theatres which have 
long: existed ‘over the water’—namely, Asdley’s, the Victoria, and 
the Surrey. Near here also is Canterbury Hall, the first and most 
celebrated of those types of the modern period, music-halls. 
Forming a cluster near the Lambeth Road are four buildings of 
some celebrity—Sethichem Hospital, the largest lunatic asylum in 
the metropolis; the Bind Asylum, also the largest of its kind; 
the Female Orphan Asylum; and St Georges Cathedral, the chief 
Roman Catholic place of worship in England, capable of holding 
3000 persons, A little south-east of this, and near the spot where 
six roads radiate from the busy hostelry known as the Elephant 
and Castle, is Mr Spurgeon’s Tadernacle, the largest chapel in 
England. In no building has greater attention been paid to those 
two requisites in a place of worship, that all present should be able 
to hear the preacher, and nearly all see him; the means of ingress 
and egress, and the lighting and ventilation, have also received due 
attention. The chapel can accommodate as many as 5000 persons 
sitting, and 1500 standing. 

In the Blackfriars Road is Surrey Chapel, where the Rev. Row- 
land Hill did, and the Rev. Newman Hall does, attract large con- 
gregations. Here, too, are the Magdalen Hospital and Chafel, 
established for the reformation of fallen women. In the Borough 
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Road is the British and Foreign School, a large establishment for 
the training of teachers for schools. Near here are the Surrey 
County Fail and a Military Prison—the latter once a jail for civil 
offenders. Nearer the river, the new Southwark Street forms a fine 
line of commercial and manufacturing establishments, affording a 
very useful east-and-west artery in a part of the metropolis which 
was greatly in need of it. Close to the river is Bankside, memorable 
as the locality of two theatres in Shakspeare’s time. Near South- 
wark Bridge is one of the most vast and remarkable establishments 
in London, Barclay and Perkins Brewery. Any visitor who can 
obtain permission to view this establishment will see what none 
but the great breweries can display. The tanks for water; the 
large storehouses for malt and hops; the boilers and coppers for 
heating the liquids; the enormous vessels for cooling, fermenting, 
and storing the beer and ale; the tens of thousands of tuns, hogs- 
heads, butts, barrels, and other casks; the regiments of drays and 
the magnificent horses—all tend to render this one of the sights of 
London. 

Sé Saviours Church, near the Surrey end of London Bridge, is 
not only the finest church ‘ over the water, but one of the finest in 
the metropolis. There was once a Priory of St Mary Overy, to 
which this church belonged, but for three centuries it has been a 
parish church. The oldest parts of the present structure, in early 
English Gothic, are the Choir and the Lady Chapel; the altar- 
screen in the Choir is very beautiful. Many persons of celebrity were 
buried in St Saviour’s Church or Churchyard in past ages, and some 
of their monuments are highly interesting : among the number may 
be named Bishop Gardiner, Bishop Andrews, Beaumont and 
Fletcher the dramatists, Philip Massinger, Edmund Shakspeare 


*.(brother to zie Shakspeare), and the poet Gower. Close by here, in 


“Borough High Street, are still to be seen some remains of the old 
inns for which Southwark was celebrated in bygone times, especi- 
ally.the Tabard (now called the Zadbot), so closely associated with 
Chaticer’s Canterbury Pilgrimage. 

A stranger would find a world, almost unique in its kind, in the 
tiver-side region south of the Thames and east of London Bridge. 
It is one continued series of wharfs, warehouses, and granaries, 
stored with produce the value of which is almost fabulous, and 
approached by lanes so narrow and crooked as to render it a marvel 
how laden waggons can thread their way through them. 

Bermondsey, somewhat southward of the river, is remarkable for 
two branches of industry which are centred there in great force. 
It would be too much to say that'gll the hats of London are made, 
and all the leather tanned, in South yark and Bermondsey ; but it is 
quite within the mark to say thatymore of these kinds of work is 
conducted here than in all the rést of the metropolis combined. 


Some of the establishments are of great magnitude, and the processes 
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display great ingenuity ; but the tanneries and leather factories, 
fellmongeries and glue-works, are steeped in slops and odours not 
very agreeable to visitors. It will tend to shew how far this southern 
portion of the metropolis is from being unimportant (whatever may 
be its shortcomings in a holiday-making point of view), that no less 
than six great classes of produce have their special headquarters 
here. Corn of all kinds, although bought and sold chiefly at the 
Corn Exchange in Mark Lane, is warehoused on the Surrey side 
much more largely than elsewhere ; “mber is in a marked degree 
the produce imported, unladed, stored, barged, and carted at the 
Commercial Docks ; fats, as we have said, are mostly made here- 
abouts ; /eather not only occupies thousands of artisans in the great 
factories just mentioned, but it is the special commodity for a 
Leather-market, situated near Bermondsey. Street; wool is ware- 
housed here in large quantities, preparatory to transmission to the 
woollen districts of the north ; and lastly, Zops, the produce of Kent 
and Sussex, are warehoused here almost exclusively, the merchants 
and factors having their warehouses and offices in Borough High 
Street, or within a short distance of it on either side. 


LIST OF EXHIBITIONS, ETC. 


Most of the buildings and gardens devoted to exhibitions and 
amusements have been mentioned in the foregoing pages; but a 
somewhat fuller list of them may be useful. An asterisk (*) denotes 
those to which admission can be obtained without payment ; but in 
some of the institutions, &c., a card from a member is necessary. 

Theatres and Opera Houses.—Adelphi, Strand ; Alexandra, High- 
bury; Astley’s, Westminster Bridge Road; Britannia, Hoxton ; 
Charing Cross, King William Street, Strand; City of London, 
Norton Folgate; Covent Garden, Bow Street ; Drury Lane, Brydges 
Street ; East London, Whitechapel; Garrick, Goodman’s Fields’; 
Grecian, City Road; Haymarket and Her Majesty’s, in the Hay- 
market ; Holborn and Holborn Amphitheatre, in High Holborn ; 
Lyceum, Strand; Gaiety, Strand; Globe, Newcastle Street, Strand ; 
Olympic, Wych Street ; Pavilion, Whitechapel ; Prince of Wales’s, 
Tottenham Street ; Princess’s, Oxford Street ; Queen’s, Long Acre ; 
Royal Alfred, Lisson Grove ; Sadlers Wells, St John’s Street Road; 
St James’s, King Street, St James’s Square ; Standard, Shoreditch ; 
Strand, near Somerset House; Surrey, Blackfriars Road; Victoria, 
Waterloo Road. 

Concert Rooms and Music-halls——Alhambra, Leicester Square ; 
Canterbury Hall, Lambeth; Exeter Hall, Strand; London Pavilion, 
Titchborne Street ; Metropolitan, Edgeware Road ; Myddelton Hall, 
Upper Islington; Oxford, Oxford Street ; Princess’s Concert Room 
(attached to Princess’s Theatre); Queen’s Concert Room, Hanover 
Square; Raglan Music Hall, near Red Lion Square; St George’s 
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Hall, Langham Place; St James’s Hall, Piccadilly ; South London, 
London Road; Islington Philharmonic, Islington ; Weston’s, High 
Holborn; Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St James’s. 

Exhibitions of various kinds.—Agricultural Hall, Islington ; 
Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park; * British Museum, Great Russell 
Street; Crystal Palace, Sydenham; * Dulwich Picture Gallery ; 
Gallery of Illustration, Regent Street ; * Museum of Practical Geo- 
logy, Jermyn Street; *National Gallery, Trafalgar Square ; 
* National Portrait Gallery, Exhibition Road, South Kensington ; 
Royal Academy, Burlington House, Piccadilly ; Royal Albert Hall 
of Science, Kensington Road (not finished, 1870); Royal Horti- 
cultural Gardens, South Kensington; Polytechnic Institution, 
Regent Street; * South Kensington Museum ; Madame: Tussaud’s 
Exhibition, Baker Street ; Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park ; 
*Sir John Soane’s Museum, Lincoln’s Inn Fields (open free on 
about sixty days in the year); *East India Museum, India Office, 
Whitehall ; * Houses of Parliament, principal portions (Saturdays) ; 
Gallery of Painters in Water Colours, Pall Mall East; Gallery 
of British Artists, Suffolk Street; French Picture Gallery, Pall 
Mall; British Institution, Pall Mall; * Guildhall Museum ; * London 
Missionary Museum, Bloomfield Street, Finsbury ; * Flaxman 
Sculptures, University College, Gower Street ; Tower of London, 
Armoury, and Crown jewels; * United Service Museum, Whitehall 
Yard ; * Patent Office Museum, South Kensington; * Museum of 
Naval Models, South Kensington. 
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BEAUTY OF INSECTS. 


HI BSERVE the insect race, ordained to keep 

| .The lazy Sabbath of a half-year’s sleep. 

R| Entombed beneath the filmy web they lie, 

| And wait the influence of a kinder sky. 

(Si) When vernal sunbeams pierce their dark retreat, 
The heaving tomb distends with vital heat ; 

The full-formed brood, impatient of their cell, 

Start from their trance, and burst their silken shell. 
Trembling awhile they stand, and scarcely dare 

To launch at once upon the untried air. 

At length assured, they catch the favouring gale, 
And leave their sordid spoils, and high in ether sail. 


Lo! the bright train their radiant wings unfold, 
With silver fringed, and freckled o’er with gold. 
On the gay bosom of some fragrant flower, 
They, idly fluttering, live their little hour ; 
Their life all pleasure, and their task all play, 
All spring their age, and sunshine all their day. 
Not so the child of sorrow, wretched man : 
His course with toil concludes, with pain began, 
No. 144. I 
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That his high destiny he might discern, 

And in misfortune’s school this lesson learn— 
Pleasure’s the portion of the inferior kind ; 
But glory, virtue, Heaven for man designed. 


What atom forms of insect life appear ! 
And who can follow Nature’s pencil here? 
Their wings with azure, green, and purple glossed, 
Studded with coloured eyes; with gems embossed, 
Inlaid with pearl, and marked with various stains 
Of lively crimson, through their dusky veins. 
Some shoot like living stars athwart the night, 
And scatter from their wings a vivid light, 
To guide the Indian to his tawny loves, 
As through the woods with cautious step he moves. 
See the proud giant of the beetle race, 
With shining arms his polished limbs enchase ! 
Like some stern warrior formidably bright, 
His steely sides reflect a gleaming light ; 
On his large forehead spreading horns he wears, 
And high in air the branching antlers bears ; 
O’er many an inch extends his wide domain, 
And his rich treasury swells with hoarded grain. 

—Mrs BARBAULD. 


THE ANT.—INDUSTRY. 


THESE emmets, how little they are in our eyes! 
We tread them to dust, and a troop of them dies, 
Without our regard or concern : 
Yet as wise as we are, if sent to their school, 
There’s many a sluggard and many a fool 
Some lessons of wisdom might learn. 


They don’t wear their time out in sleeping or play, 

But gather up corn in a sunshiny day, 
And for winter they lay up their stores ; 

They manage their work in such regular forms, 

One would think they foresaw all the frosts and the storms, 
And so brought their food within doors. 


But I have less sense than a poor creeping ant, 
If I take not due care for the things I shall want, 
Nor provide against dangers in time ; 
When death and old age shall stare in my face, 
What a wretch shall I be in the end of my days, 


If I trifle away all their prime ! 
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Now, now while my strength and my youth are in bloom, 

Let me think what shall save me when sickness shall come, 
And pray that my sins be forgiven. 

Let me read in good books, and believe, and obey, 

That when death turns me out of this cottage of clay, 


I may dwell in a palace in heaven, 
—Dr Warts. 


TO THE CICADA. 


Happy insect! blithe and gay, 
Seated on the sunny spray, 

And drunk with dew, the leaves among, 
Singing sweet thy chirping song, 


All the various season’s treasures, 
All the products of the plains, 

Thus lie open to thy pleasures, 
Favourite of the rural swains. 


On thee the Muses fix their choice, 
And Phoebus adds his own, 

Who first inspired thy lively voice, 
And tuned thy pleasing tone. 


Thy cheerful note in wood and vale 
Fills every heart with glee ; 

And Summer smiles with double charms 
While thus proclaimed by thee. 


Like gods canst thou the nectar sip, 
A lively chirping elf ; 
From labour free, and free from care, 
A little god thyself! 
—ANACREON, 


gf ICON ei nt Sonia 


PRITHEE, little buzzing fly, 
Eddying round my taper, why 

Is it that its quivering light 
Dazzling captivates your sight ? 
Bright my taper is, ’tis true ; 
Trust me, ’tis too bright for you. 
*Tis a flame, fond thing, beware-— 
*Tis a flame you cannot bear. 
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Touch it, and ’tis instant fate ; 
Take my counsel ere too late: 
Buzz no longer round and round— 
Settle on the wall or ground : 

Sleep till morning : with the day 
Rise, and use your wings you may ; 
Use them then of danger clear. 
Wait till morning; do, my dear. 


Lo! my counsel nought avails; 

‘ Round, and round, and round it sails— 
Sails with idle unconcern. 
Prithee, trifler, canst thou burn? 
Madly heedless as thou art, 
Know thy danger, and depart. 
Why persist? I plead in vain: 
Singed it falls, and writhes in pain. 


Is not this, deny who can— 
Is not this a draught of man? 
Like the fly, he rashly tries © 
Pleasure’s burning sphere, and dies. 
Vain the friendly caution ; still 
He rebels, alas! and will. 
What I sing let pride apply : 
Flies are weak, and man’s a fly. 
—Anonymous. 


TO THE, SAME, 


Busy, curious, thirsty fly, 
Drink with me, and drink as I; 
Freely welcome to my cup, 
Couldst thou sip, and sip it up. 
Make the most of life you may ; 
Life is short, and wears away. 
Both alike are mine and thine, 
Hastening quick to their decline : 
Thine’s a summer, mine no more, 
Though repeated to threescore ; 
Threescore summers, when they’re gone, 
Will appear as short as one. 

—OLpys. 
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THE BEE-HIVE. 


WHAT various wonders may observers see 
In a small insect—the sagacious bee ! 
Mark how the little untaught builders square 
Their rooms, and in the dark their lodgings rear! 
Nature’s mechanics, they unwearied strive, 
And fill with curious labyrinths the hive, 
See what bright strokes of architecture shine 
Through the whole frame—what beauty, what design ! 
Each odoriferous cell and waxen tower— 
The yellow pillage of the rifled flower— 
Has twice three sides, the only figure fit 
To which the labourers may their stores commit, 
Without the loss of matter or of room, 
In all the wondrous structure of the comb. 
Next view, spectator, with admiring eyes, 
In what just order all the apartments rise ! 
So regular their equal sides cohere, 
The adapted angles so each other bear ; 
That by mechanic rules, refined and bold, 
They are at once upheld, at once uphold. 
Does not this skill even vie with reason’s reach ? 
Can Euclid more, can more Palladio teach ? 
Each verdant hill the industrious chemists climb, 
Extract the riches of the blooming thyme ; 
And, provident of winter long before, 
They stock their caves, and hoard their flowing store. 
In peace they rule their state with prudent care, 
Wisely defend, or wage offensive war, 
—Weekly Amusement. 


TO THE GRASSHOPPER. 


HApPpPy insect! what can be 

In happiness compared to thee? 

Fed with nourishment divine, 

The dewy morning’s gentle wine! 
Nature waits upon thee still, 

And thy verdant cup does fill. 

Thou dost drink, and dance, and sing, 
Happier than the happiest king! 

All the fields which thou dost see, 

All the plants belong to thee ; 
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All that summer hours produce, 
Fertile made with early juice. 
Man for thee does sow and plough ; 
Farmer he, and landlord thou ! 
Thou dost innocently enjoy, 
Nor does thy luxury destroy. 
Thee country hinds with gladness hear, 
Prophet of the ripened year ! 
To thee, of all things upon earth, 
Life’s no longer than thy mirth. 
Happy insect! happy thou, 
Dost neither age nor winter know. 
But when thou’st drunk, and danced, and sung 
Thy fill, the flowery leaves among, 
Sated with thy summer feast, 
Thou retir’st to endless rest. 
—CowLey. 


gl Ja hol Ud pp Ges pd a pt a i 


LITTLE inmate, full of mirth, 
Chirping on my kitchen hearth ; 
Wheresoe’er be thine abode, 
Always harbinger of good. 

Pay me for thy warm retreat 
With a song more soft and sweet ; 
In thy turn thou shalt receive 
Such a strain as I can give. 


Thus thy praise shall be exprest, 
Inoffensive, welcome guest ! 

While the rat is on the scout, 

And the mouse with curious snout, 
With what vermin else infest 
Every dish, and spoil the best ; 
Frisking thus before the fire, 
Thou hast all thine heart’s desire. 


Though in voice and shape they be 
Formed as if akin to thee, 

Thou surpassest, happier far 
Happiest grasshoppers that are ; 
Theirs is but a summer’s song, 
Thine endures the winter long, 
Unimpaired and shrill and clear 
Melody throughout the year. 


——— 
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Neither night nor dawn of day, 
Puts a period to thy play: 
Sing, then—and extend thy span 
Far beyond the date of man. 
Wretched man, whose years are spent, 
In repining discontent, 
Lives not, aged though he be, 
Half a span, compared with thee. 
—ANACREON. —CowPeER. 


TO A BEE 


THOU wert out betimes, thou busy, busy bee! 
When abroad I took my early way. 

Before the cow from her resting-place 

Had risen up, and left her trace 
On the meadow with dew so gray, 

I saw thee, thou busy, busy bee. 


Thou wert alive, thou busy, busy bee! 
When the crowd in their sleep were dead ; 
Thou wert abroad in the freshest hour, 
When the sweetest odour comes from the flower. 
Man will not learn to leave his lifeless bed, 
And be wise, and copy thee, thou busy, busy bee ! 


Thou wert working late, thou busy, busy bee! 
After the fall of the cistus flower ; 

I heard thee last as I saw thee first, 

When the primrose-tree blossom was ready to burst— 
In the coolness of the evening hour 

I heard thee, thou busy, busy bee ! 


Thou art a miser, thou busy, busy bee! 
Late and early at employ ; 

Still on thy golden stores intent, 

Thy youth in heaping and hoarding is spent, 
What thy age will never enjoy. 

I will not copy thee, thou miserly bee! 


Thou art a fool, thou busy, busy bee! 
Thus for another to toil! 
Thy master waits till thy work is done, 
Till the latest flowers of the ivy are gone, 
And will murder thee, thou poor little bee! 
-—SouTHEY. 
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THE GLOW-WORM. 


BENEATH the hedge, or near the stream, 
A worm is known to stray ; 

That shews by night a lucid beam, 
Which disappears by day. 


Disputes have been, and still prevail, 
From whence his rays proceed ; 

Some give that honour to his tail, 
And others to his head. 


But this is sure—the hand of Might 
That kindles up the skies, 

Gives him a modicum of light 
Proportioned to his size. 


Perhaps indulgent Nature meant, 
By such a lamp bestowed, 

To bid the traveller as he went 
Be careful where he trod ; 


Nor crush a worm, whose useful light 
Might serve, however small, 

To shew a stumbling stone by night, 
And save him from a fall. ; 


Whate’er she meant, this truth divine 
Is legible and plain— 

*Tis power Almighty bids him shine, 
Nor bids him shine in vain. 


Ye proud and wealthy, let this theme 
Teach humbler thoughts to you; 
Since such a reptile has its gem, 
And boasts its splendour too, 
—CowpPer. 


BIRTH OF THE BUTTERFLY. 


THE shades of night were scarcely fled ; 
The air was mild, the winds were still ; 
And slow the slanting sunbeams spread, 
O’er wood and lawn, o’er heath and hill, 


From fleecy clouds of pearly hue 

That drop a short but balmy shower, 
That hung like gems of morning dew, 
On every tree and every flower, 
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And from the blackbird’s mellow throat 
Was poured so loud and long a swell, 
As echoed with responsive note 
From mountain side and shadowy dell. 


When, bursting forth to life and light, 
The offspring of enraptured May, 

The butterfly on pinions bright, 
Launched in full splendour on the day. 


Unconscious of a mother’s care, 

No infant wretchedness she knew ; 
But as she felt the vernal air, 

At once to full perfection grew. 


Her slender form, ethereal, light, 
Her velvet-textured wings unfold, 

With all the rainbow’s colours bright, 
And dropt with spots of burnished gold. 


Trembling awhile, with joy she stood, 
And felt the sun’s enlivening ray, 
Drank from the skies the vital flood, 

And wondered at her plumage gay. 


And balanced oft her broidered wings, 
Through fields of air prepared to sail ; 

Then on her venturous journey springs, 
And floats along the rising gale. 


Go, child of pleasure, range the fields— 
Taste all the joys that spring can give— 

Partake what bounteous summer yields, 
And live while yet ’tis thine to live. 


Go, sip the rose’s fragrant dew— 
The lily’s honeyed cup explore— 
From flower to flower the search renew, 
And rifle all the woodbine’s store. 


And let me trace thy vagrant flight, 
Thy moments, too, of short repose ; 
And mark thee when, with fresh delight, 

Thy golden pinions ope and close. 


But hark! while I thus musing stand, 
Pours on the gale an airy note, 

And breathing from a viewless band, 
Soft silvery tones around me float. 
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They cease ; but still a voice I hear, 
A whispered voice of hope and joy— 
‘Thy hour of rest approaches near, 
Prepare thee, mortal ; thou must die! 


“Yet start not! on thy closing eyes 
Another day shall still unfold F 
A sun of milder radiance rise, 
A happier age of joys untold. 


‘Shall the poor worm that shocks thy sight— 
The humblest form in Nature’s train— 
Thus rise in new-born lustre bright, 
And yet the emblem teach in vain? 


‘Ah, where were once her golden eyes, 
Her glittering wings of purple pride? 
Concealed beneath a rude disguise ! 
A shapeless mass to earth allied. 


‘Like thee the hapless reptile lived, 

Like thee she toiled, like thee she spun ; 
Like thine, her closing hour arrived, 

Her labours ceased, her web was done. 


‘And shalt thou, numbered with the dead, 
No happier state of being know? 

And shall no future sorrow shed 
On thee a beam of brighter glow? 


“Is this the bound of Power divine, 
To animate an insect frame? 

Or shall not He, who moulded thine, 
Wake at his will the vital flame ? 


‘Go, mortal! in thy reptile state, 
Enough to know to thee is given; 
Go, and the joyful truth relate, 
Frail child of earth, bright heir of Heaven? 
—Roscoe, 


THE NIGHTINGALE AND GLOW-WORM. 


A NIGHTINGALE, that all day long 
Had cheered the village with his song, 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 
Nor yet when eventide was ended, 
Began to feel, as well he might, 

The keen demands of appetite ; 
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When, looking eagerly around, 
He spied far off, upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark, 


And knew the glow-worm by his spark ; 


So, stooping down from hawthorn top, 
He thought to put him in his crop. 


The worm, aware of his intent, 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent : 
‘Did you admire my lamp, quoth he, 
‘As much as I your minstrelsy, 

You would abhor to do me wrong, 

As much as I to spoil your song ; 
For ’twas the self-same Power divine 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine; 
That you with music, I with light, 
Might beautify and cheer the night.’ 


The songster heard his short oration, 
And warbling out his approbation, 
Released him, as my story tells, 

And found a supper somewhere else. 


TO THE SPIDER 


ARTIST, who underneath my table 
Thy curious texture has displayed ; 

Who, if we may believe the fable, 
Wert once a lovely, blooming maid! 


Insidious, restless, watchful spider, 
Fear no officious damsel’s broom, 
Extend thy artful fabric wider, 


And spread thy banners round my room. 


Swept from the rich man’s costly ceiling, 
Thou ’rt welcome to my homely roof ; 


Here mayst thou find a peaceful dwelling, 


And, undisturbed, attend thy woof. 


While I thy wondrous fabric stare at, 
And think on hapless poet’s fate ; 

Like thee confined to lonely garret, 
And rudely banished rooms of state. 


And as from out thy tortured body 


Thou drawest thy slender string with pain, 


—COowPpeER. 
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So does he labour, like a noddy, 
To spin materials from his brain. 


He, for some fluttering tawdry creature, 
That spreads her charms before his eye; 
And that’s a conquest little better 
Than thine o’er captive butterfly. 


Thus far, ’tis plain we both agree, 
Perhaps our deaths may better shew it— 
*Tis ten to one but penury 
Ends both the spider and the poet. 
—SHENSTONE, 


THE ANT AND THE CATERPILLAR 


As an ant, of his talents superiorly vain, 

Was trotting, with consequence, over the plain, 

A worm, in his progress remarkably slow, 

Cried: ‘ Bless your good worship wherever you go! 
I hope your great mightiness won’t take it ill; 

I pay my respects with a hearty good-will’ 

With a look of contempt and impertinent pride, 

‘ Begone, you vile reptile !’ his antship replied ; 

* Go—go, and lament your contemptible state, 

But first, look at me; see my limbs how complete; 
I guide all my motions with freedom and ease, 
Run backward and forward, and turn when I please; 
Of nature (grown weary) you shocking essay! 

I spurn you thus from me—crawl out of my way’ 

The reptile insulted, and vexed to the soul, 
Crept onwards, and hid himself close in his hole; 
But nature, determined to end his distress, 

Soon sent him abroad in a butterfly’s dress. 

Ere long the proud ant, as repassing the road 
(Fatigued from the harvest, and tugging his load), 
The beau on a violet bank he beheld, 

Whose vesture in glory a monarch’s excelled ; 
His plumage expanded, ’twas rare to behold 
So lovely a mixture of purple and gold. 
The ant, quite amazed at a figure so gay, 
Bowed low with respect, and was trudging away; 
‘ Stop, friend,’ says the butterfly ; ‘ don’t be surprised ; 
I once was the reptile you spurned and despised; 
But now I can mount, in the sunbeams I play, 
While you must for ever drudge on in your way.’ 
—CUNNINGHAM. 
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THE woods, the rivers, and the meadows green, 
With his air-cutting wings he measured wide; 
Nor did he leave the mountains bare unseen, 
Nor the rank grassy fen’s delights untried. 
But none of these, however sweet they been, 
Might please his fancy, nor him cause abide. 
This choiceful sense with every change doth flit; 
No common things may please a wavering wit. 


To the gay gardens his unstayed desire 

Him wholly carried, to refresh his sprites ; 
There lavish Nature, in her best attire, 

Pours forth sweet odours and alluring sights ; 
And Art, with her contending, doth aspire 

T’ excel the natural with made delights ; 
And all that fair or pleasant may be found, 
In riotous excess doth there abound. 


There he arriving, round about doth fly 

From bed to bed, from one to other border, 
And takes survey, with curious busy eye, 

Of every flower and herb there set in order ; 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly, 

Yet none of them he rudely doth disorder ; 
Nor with his feet their silken wings deface, 
But pastures on the pleasures of each place. 


And evermore, with most variety 

And change of sweetness (for all change is sweet), 
He casts his glutton sense to satisfy ; 

Now sucking of the sap of herb most meet, 
Or of the dew which yet on them does lie; 

Now in the same bathing his tender feet; 
And then he percheth on some bank thereby, 
To weather him, and his moist wings to dry. 

—SPENSER. 


THE BUTTERFLY’S BALL 


CoME, take up your hat, and away let us haste 
To the butterfly’s ball, and the grasshopper’s feast ; 
The trumpeter gadfly has summoned the crew, 
And the revels are now only waiting for you. 
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On the smooth-shaven grass, by the side of the wood, 
Beneath a broad oak that for ages has stood, 

See the children of earth and the tenants of air 

For an evening’s amusement together repair. 


And there came the beetle, so blind and so black, 
Who carried the emmet his friend on his back; 
And there was the gnat, and the dragon-fly too, 
With all their relations—green, orange, and blue. 


And there came the moth, in his plumage of down, 
And the hornet with jacket of yellow and brown, 
Who with him the wasp, his companion, did bring; 
But they promised that evening to lay by their sting. 


And the sly little dormouse crept out of his hole, 

And led to the feast his blind brother the mole; 

And the snail, with his horns peeping out from his shell, 
Came from a great distance—the length of an ell. 


A mushroom their table, and on it was laid 

A water-dock leaf, which a tablecloth made; 

The viands were various, to each of their taste; 
And the bee brought his honey to crown the repast. 


There, close on his haunches, so solemn and wise, 
The frog from a corner looked up to the skies; 


_ And the squirrel, well pleased such diversion to see, 
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Sat cracking his nuts overhead in the tree. 


Then out came the spider with fingers so fine, 

To shew his dexterity on the tight line; 

From one branch to another his cobwebs he slung, 
Then as quick as an arrow he darted along. 


But just in the middle—oh! shocking to tell !— 
From his rope in an instant poor Harlequin fell; 
Yet he touched not the ground, but with talons outspread 


Hung suspended in air at the end of a thread. . 


Then the grasshopper came with a jerk and a spring, 
Very long was his leg, though but short was his wing; 
He took but three leaps, and was soon out of sight, 
Then chirped his own praises the rest of the night. 


With step so majestic the snail did advance, 

And promised the gazers a minuet to dance; 

But they all laughed so loud, that he pulled in his head, 
And went to his own little chamber to bed. 
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Then as evening gave way to the shadows of night, 
Their watchman, the glow-worm, came out with his light ; 
Then home let us hasten, while yet we can see, 
For no watchman is waiting for you and for me. 
— ROSCOE. 


THE SPIDER’S SONG. 


Look upon my web so fine, 

See how threads with threads entwine ; 
If the evening wind alone 

Breathe upon it, all is gone. 

Thus within the darkest place 
Creative Wisdom thou mayst trace; 
Feeble though the insect be, 

Allah speaks through that to thee. 


As within the moonbeam I, 
God in glory sits on high, 
Sits where countless planets roll, 
And from thence controls the whole: 
There, with threads of thousand dyes, 
Life’s bewildering web he plies, 
And the hand that holds them all 
Lets not even the feeblest fall. 
—From the Danish of Ochlenschliger. 


THE GRASSHOPPER AND CRICKET. 


THE poetry of earth is never dead: 

When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 

And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead: 
That is the grasshopper’s: he takes the lead 

In summer luxury; he has never done j 

With his delights; for when tired out with fun, 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 
The poetry of earth is ceasing never: 

On a lone winter evening, when the frost 

Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 
The cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever ; 

And seems to one in drowsiness half lost, 

The grasshopper’s among some grassy hills. 

—KratTs. 
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ON: DIVES AM E, 


GREEN little vaulter in the sunny grass, 
Catching your heart up at the feel of June; 
Sole voice left stirring midst the lazy noon, 
When e’en the bees lag at the summoning brass: 
And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 
With those who think the candles come too soon, 
Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune 
Nick the glad silent moments as they pass: 
Oh, sweet and tiny cousins, that belong, 
One to the fields, the other to the hearth, 
Both have your sunshine; both, though small, are strong 
At your clear hearts; and both were sent on earth 
To ring in thoughtful ears this natural song, 
In-doors and out, summer and winter—Mirth. 
—Leicu Hunt. 


THE INNOCENT PILFERER. 


Nor a flower can be found in the fields, 
Or the spot that we till for our pleasure, 

From the largest to least, but it yields 
The bee, never wearied, a treasure. 


Scarce any she quits unexplored, 
With a diligence truly exact ; 

Yet steal what she may for her hoard, 
Leaves evidence none of the fact. 


Her lucrative task she pursues, 
And pilfers with so much address, 
That none of their odour they lose, 
Nor charm by their beauty the less, 


Not thus inoffensively preys 

The canker-worm, indwelling foe! 
His voracity not thus allays 

The sparrow, the finch, or the crow. 


The worm, more expensively fed, 
The pride of the garden devours; 

And birds pick the seed from the bed, 
Still less to be spared than the flowers, 


But she with such delicate skill, 
Her pillage so fits for our use, 
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That the chemist in vain with his still 
Would labour the like to produce. 


Then grudge not her temperate meals, 
Nor a benefit blame as a theft; 
Since, stole she not all that she steals, 
Neither honey nor wax would be left. 
—COowprer. 


THE FLOWER AND THE BUTTERFLY. 


THE lowly flower said to the winged butterfly : 
‘ Leave not me. 

How different are our fates! here a poor prisoner I, 
Thou dost flee. 

Yet we love one another, and from men we may 
Live afar; 

And we are like each other, for we both, they say, 
Blossoms are. 


‘But thou art borne aloft; to earth, O sad despite ! 
Chained am I. 

Alas! with my soft breath I would embalm thy flight 
Through the sky. 

Ah no! thou flee’st too far; thou all the countless flowers 
Fliest to greet ; 

I stand alone, to see my shadow turn for hours 
At my feet. 


‘Thou flee’st, returnest, flee’st, where bright like thee 
Naught appears ; 

And so with each returning dawn thou findest me 
All in tears. 

O that with happy, faithful love we both may live, 
Charmer mine! 

Take thou, like me, root in the earth, or to me give 
Wings like thine,’ 


Victor Huco. —C. Witcoms. 


TO THE WILD BEE. 


ONE of my boyhood’s dearest loves wert thou, 
Melodious rover of the summer bowers ; 
And never can I see or hear thee now, 
Without a fond remembrance of the hours 
When youth had gardened life for me with flowers! 
17 
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Thou bringest to my mind the whitethorn bough, 
The blooming heath, and foxglove of the fells ; 
And, strange though it appear, 
Methinks in every hum of thine I hear 
A breeze-born tinkling from my country’s own blue-bells. 


Most sweet and cheering memories are these 
To one who loves so well his native land— 
Who loves its mountains, rivulets, and trees, 
With all the flowers that spring from Nature’s hand, 
And not at man’s elaborate command. 
Yet, ah! they are no more than memories: 
For I have dwelt perforce this many a year - 
Amid the city’s gloom, . 
And only hear thy quick and joyous boom, 
When thou my dusky window haply passest near. 


No longer can I closely watch thy range 

From fruit to flower, from flower to budding tree, 
Musing how lover-like thy course of change, 

Yet from all ills of human passion free. 

Though thou the summer’s libertine may be, 
And, having reft its sweetness, may estrange 

Thyself thenceforward from the floweret’s view, 

No sting thou leavest behind— 
No trace of reckless waste with thee we find— 
And sweetly singest thou to earn thy honey-dew. 


Oft have I marvelled at the faultless skill 
With which thou trackest out thy dwelling-cave, 
Winging thy way with seeming careless will - 
From mount to plain, o’er lake and winding wave : 
The powers which God to earth’s first creature gave, 
Seem far less fit their purpose to fulfil 
Than thy most wondrous instinct—if, indeed, 
We should not think it shame, 
To designate by such ambiguous name 
The bright endowments which have been to thee decreed. 


Hurtful, alas! too oft are boyhood’s loves. 
The merle, encaged beneath the cottage eaves, 
The pecking sparrow, or the cooing doves, 
The chattering daw, most dexterous of thieves, 
That oftentimes the careful housewife grieves, 
And nimbly springs aloof when she reproves— 
Happier by far these pets of youth would be, 
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Had they been left alone, 
To human care or carelessness unknown, 
Roaming amid the woods, unheeded still and free! 


Well, too, for thee, wert thou thus left, poor bee! 
In chase of thee and thy congeners all, 
How oft have I coursed o’er the fields with glee, 
Despite all hindrances of hedge or wall 
That in my onward way might chance to fall: 
But, ah! though fervently admiring thee, 
Thy piebald stripes, perchance, or golden hues, 
Too often then did death 
Bring sudden pause to thy harmonious breath, 
And all for thy sweet bag, so rich with balmy dews! 


Nor could the beauty of thy earthen home, 
In a green bank beneath a fir-tree made, 
With its compact and over-arching dome, 
Enveloping thy treasure-stores in shade— 
Nor the fine roadway, serpentinely laid— 
Nor all thy lovely cups of honeyed comb— 
Protect thee from the instruments of ill, 
Who forced thy tiny cave, 
And made a place of peace and joy a grave, 
Killing thy race, though still admiring while they kill. 


Vainly against the thoughtless plunderers 
Didst thou direct thy poison-pointed sting ; 

With branches from the super-pendent firs, 
They beat thee down, and bruised thy little wing : 
Thy queen, although a strangely gifted thing, 

Saw ruin fall on all that once was hers, 
Nor could the hand of fell destruction check : a 

Thy cells, of honey reft, 
In one confused sod-mingled mass were left, 
And thou, thy home and works, lay whelmed in one sad wreck. 


Hence, though the wild flowers of my native hills 
Before my mind at sight of thee arise, 

And though my sense their fancied fragrance fills, 
And their bright bloom delights my inner eyes, 
Yet painful thoughts the while my breast chastise. 

Oh, could poor man accomplish what he wills, 

I would live o’er my days of youth again, 
If but to cherish thee, 
With kindness unalloyed, thou little busy bee, 
And have thy memory unmixed with aught of pain ! 
19 
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But still to me thou art a thing of joy! 
And the sweet hope is mine, that this new age 
Shall see thee saved from all such sore annoy. 
Following a path alike benign and sage, 
The Man doth now his faculties engage 
In teaching early wisdom to the Boy. 
Youth now shall love thee, and have no desire 
To hunt, or hurt, or kill ; 
And thou henceforth shalt safely roam at will, 
The happiest, merriest member of the summer choir ! 
—THOMAS SMIBERT. 


THE WORM. 


TURN, turn thy hasty foot aside, 
Nor crush that helpless worm : 

The frame thy wayward looks deride 
None but a God could form. 


The common Lord of all that move, 
From whom thy being flowed, 

A portion of His boundless love 
On that poor worm bestowed. 


The sun, the moon, the stars he made, 
To all his creatures free ; 

And spreads o’er earth the grassy blade 
For worms as well as thee. 


Let them enjoy their little day, 
Their lowly bliss receive : 
Oh, do not lightly take away 
The life thou canst not give! 
—GISBORNE. 


ON A BUTTERFLY IN A CHURCH. 


‘Hinder him not; he preacheth too.’ 
—Fean Paul Richter. 


No, no; to hinder him would be a sin ; 
Let him come freely in! 
He bears with him a silent eloquence 
To charm each finer sense ; 
A little living miracle he seems, 
Come down on the sun’s beams, 
To preach of nature’s gladness all day long! 


Chief of the insect throng— 
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Tiny patrician, on whose bannery wings 
Are bright emblazonings ! 

My mind doth image thee a radiant flower, 
Upflown in gladdest hour ; 

Or a small twinkling star from distant sphere 
Let loose and fluttering here! 

Whate’er thou art, thou need’st not fear annoy— 
Welcome, thou little joy ! 

Yet why beneath this roof disport thyself, 
Mysterious, wayward elf? 

Proclaim thy mission! Dost thou come to tell 
Of spangled mead and dell— 

Of the rich clover-beds, of humming bees, 
And high o’er-arching trees ? 

Thou seemest the very colours to have sipped 
From wild flowers rosy lipped ; 

Hast thou, then, left them pale? and com’st thou here 
In penitence and fear? 

Or art thou—sacred thought !—a spirit come 
To worship ’neath this dome— 

A soul still laden with an earthly love, 
Finding no rest above? 

Or art thou but a wild inconstant thing, 
Heedless where wends thy wing? 


Ah, garish creature! thou art now astray, 
And fain wouldst be away ! 
Hadst thou a tongue, I know thou’dst ask where dwell 
The flowers thou lov’st so well, 
Whose little fragrant chalices are filled 
With dew-drops fresh distilled ? 
I know thou’dst ask where shines the blessed sun, 
And where the small brooks run? 
This is no place, no temple meet for thee : 
Away—thou shouldst be free ! 
Go, like a child’s thought, to the sunny air! 
Be thou a preacher there ! 
Preach ’mid the congregation of the flowers, 
Through summer's fleeting hours— 
Thyself a living witness of His might 
Who gave thee to the light! 
—JAMES HEDDERWICK, 
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TO THE FREITILLARY: 
ON A SABBATH MORN. 


ON thy bed of clover playing, 
Pretty insect, why so gay ? 

Why so blithely dressed this morning ? 
*Tis to thee no Sabbath-day. 


Giddy trifler of an hour, j 
Days to thee are all the same; 
Little care hast thou to count them, 
Mindful only of thy game. 


And thou dost well—for never sorrow 
Sat upon thy golden brow ; 

And never storm of earthly passion 
Gathered in thy breast of snow. 


Thou hast not sighed at evening’s closing, 
For hopes that left thee on its wing ; 
Thou hast not wept at day’s returning, 
With thoughts of what that day might bring. 


Nor ever voice of truth neglected, 
Breathed reproaches in thine ear, 

Nor secret pang of conscious error, 
Spake of retribution near. 


Play thy game, thou spotless worm ! 
Stranger still to care and sorrow ; 

Take thy meed of bliss to-day, 
Thou wilt perish ere to-morrow. 


Time has been, when, like thee, thoughtless, 
How unlike in all beside! 

Lightly sped, and all uncounted, 
Blithe I saw the moments glide. 


Then the world was all of flowers, 
Thornless as thy clover-bed ; 

Then my folly asked no question, 
What might be when these were dead. 


Had not Mercy’s sterner pity 
Bent its chastening rod on me, 
Dancing still the round of pleasure, 
I had died—but not like thee. 
—Mrs Fry. 
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THE BEETLE-WORSHIPPER. 


How comest thou on that gentle hand, where Love should kisses 
bring 

For Beauty’s tribute ?—answer me, thou foul and frightful thing ! 

Why dwell upon thy hideous form those reverent eyes that seem 

Themselves the worshipped stars that light some youthful poet’s 
dream ? : 


‘When bends the thick and golden grain, that ripes at my command, 
From the cracked earth I creep, to bless with food the fainting land ; 
And thus no foulness in my form the grateful people see, 

But maids as sweet and bright as this are priestesses to me. 


‘Throned in the slime of ancient Nile, I bid the earth to bear, 
And blades and blossoms at my voice, and corn and fruits appear ; 
And thus upon my loathly form are showers of beauty shed, 

And peace and plenty join to fling a halo round my head.’ 


Dark teacher! tell me yet again, what hidden lore doth lie 
Beneath the exoteric type of thy philosophy? 

‘The Useful is the Beautiful; the good, and kind, and true, 
To feature and to form impart their own celestial hue. 


‘Learn farther, that one common chain runs through the heavenly 
plan 
And links in bonds of brotherhood the beetle and the man; 
Both foul and fair alike from Him, the lord of love, do spring— 
And this believe, he loves not well who loves not EVERYTHING.’ 
—Leitcu RITcuHir. 


BEE ECONOMY. 


So work the honey bees ; 
Creatures that, by a rule in nature, teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a king, and officers of sorts, 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home; 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad; 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds, 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent royal of their emperor : 
Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold; 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey; 
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The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate; 
The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o’er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. 
—SHAKSPEARE, 


THE BUTTERFLY AND THE SNAIL 


As in the sunshine of the morn, 

A butterfly, but newly born, 

Sat proudly perking on a rose, 

With pert conceit his bosom glows; 
His wings, all glorious to behold, 
Bedropt with azure, jet, and gold, 
Wide he displays ; the spangled dew 
Reflects his eyes and various hue. 

His now-forgotten friend, a snail, 
Beneath his house, with slimy trail, 
Crawls o’er the grass; whom when he spies, 
In wrath he to the gardener cries : 
‘What means yon peasant’s daily toil, 
From choking weeds to rid the soil ? 
Why wake you to the morning’s care? 
Why with new arts correct the year? 
Why glows the peach with crimson hue? 
And why the plum’s inviting blue? 
Were they to feast his taste designed, 
That vermin of voracious kind? 

Crush then the slow, the pilfering race; 
So purge the garden from disgrace !? 

‘ What arrogance !’ the snail replied; 

‘ How insolent is upstart pride! 

Hadst thou not thus, with insult vain, 
Provoked my patience to complain, 

I had concealed thy meaner birth, 

Nor traced thee to the s¢um of earth, 
For scarce nine suns have waked the hours, 
To swell the fruit and paint the flowers, 
Since I thy humbler life surveyed, 

In base and sordid guise arrayed: 

A hideous insect, vile, unclean, 

You dragged a slow and noisome train ; 
And from your spider bowels drew 
Foul film, and spun the dirty clue, 
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I own my humble life, good friend ; 

Snail was I born, and snail shall end. 

And what’s a butterfly? At best 

He’s but a caterpillar drest ; 

And all thy race (a numerous seed) 

Shall prove of caterpillar breed’ e 
—Gay. 


TO THE FIRE-FLY. 


THIS morning, when the earth and sky 
Were burning with the blush of spring, 
I saw thee not, thou humble fly! 
Nor thought upon thy gleaming wing. 


But now the skies have lost their hue, 
And sunny lights no longer play ; 

I see thee, and I bless thee too, 
For sparkling o’er the dreary way. 


O let me hope that thus for me, 
When life and love shall lose their bloom, 
Some milder joys may come, like thee, 
To light, if not to warm, the gloom! 
—Moore. 


TO THE VANESSA. 


LOVELY insect, haste away ; 
Greet once more the sunny day; 
Leave, O leave the murky barn, 
Ere trapping spiders thee discern ; 
Soon as seen, they will beset 
Thy golden wings with filmy net, 
Then all in vain to set thee free, 
Hopes all lost for liberty. 
Never think that I belie; 
Never fear a winter sky; 
Budding oaks may now be seen, 
Starry daisies deck the green, 
Primrose groups the woods adorn, 
Cloudless skies, and blossomed thorn: 
These all prove that spring is here ; 
Haste away, then, never fear. 
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Skim o’er hill and valley free, 

Perch upon the blossomed tree ; 

Though my garden would be best, 

Couldst thou but contented rest : 

There the school-boy has no power 

Thee to chase from flower to flower ; 

Nought is there but liberty; 

Pleasant place for thee and me. 

Though the dew-bent level dale 

Rears the lily of the vale, 

Though the thicket’s bushy dell 

Tempts thee to the foxglove’s bell, 

Come but once within my bounds, 

View my garden’s airy rounds, 

Soon thou ‘It find the scene complete, 

And every floweret twice as sweet : 

Oft I’ve seen, when warm and dry, 

*Mong the bean-fields bosom-high, 

How thy starry gems and gold 

To admiration would unfold 7 

Lo! the arching heavenly bow 

Doth all his dyes on thee bestow— 

Crimson, blue, and watery green, 

Mixed with azure shade between ; 

These are thine—thou first in place, 

Queen of all the insect race ! 

And I’ve often thought, alone, 

This to thee was not unknown 4 

For amid the sunny hour, 

When I ’ve found thee on a flower 

(Searching with minutest gleg), 

Oft I’ve seen thy little leg 

Soft as glass o’er velvet glides 

Smoothen down thy silken sides ; 

Then thy wings would ope and shut = 

Then thou seemingly wouldst strut ; 

Was it nature, was it pride? 

Let the learned world decide. 

Enough for me (though some may deem 

This a trifling, silly theme) 

Wouldst thou in my garden come, 

To join the bee’s delightful hum ; 

These silly themes, then, day and night, 

Should be thy trifler’s whole delight, 
—CLARE, 
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THE. COACH AND THE. FLY. 


UPON a sandy, uphill road, 
Which naked in the sunshine glowed, 
Six lusty horses drew a coach. 
Dames, monks, and invalids, its load, 
On foot, outside, at leisure trode. 
The team, all weary, stopped and blowed: 
Whereon there did a fly approach, 
And, with a vastly business air, 
Cheered up the horses with his buzz— 


Now pricked them here, now pricked them there, 


As neatly as a jockey does— 


And thought the while—he knew ’twas so— 


He made the team and carriage go; 

On carriage-pole sometimes alighting— 

Or driver’s nose—and biting. 

And when the whole did get in motion, 

Confirmed and settled in the notion, 

He took, himself, the total glory— 

Flew back and forth in wondrous hurry, 

And as he buzzed about the cattle, 

Seemed like a sergeant in a battle, 

The files and squadrons leading on 

To where the victory is won. 

Thus charged with all the commonweal, 

This single fly began to feel 

Responsibility too great, 

And cares, a grievous, crushing weight ; 

And made complaint that none would aid 
The horses up the tedious hill— 

The monk his prayers at leisure said— 
Fine time to pray !—the dames, at will, 

Were singing songs—not greatly needed! 
Thus in their ears he sharply sang, 
And notes of indignation ran— 

Notes, after all, not greatly heeded. 

Ere long the coach was on the top: 

* Now,’ said the fly, ‘my hearties, stop 

And breathe—I ’ve got you up the hill; 
And, Messrs Horses, let me say, 

I need not ask you if you will 
A proper compensation pay’ 
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Thus certain ever-bustling noddies 
Are seen in every great affair ; 
Important, swelling, busy-bodies, 
And bores ’tis easier to bear, 
Than chase them from their needless care. 
—La Fonraine. 


INSECT EMBLEM. 


CHILD of the sun! pursue thy rapturous flight, 
Mingling with her thou lov’st in fields of light ; 
And where the flowers of paradise unfold, 
Quaff fragrant nectar from their cups of gold. 
There shall thy wings, rich as an evening sky, 
Expand and situt with silent ecstasy! 

Yet thou wert once a worm, a thing that crept 
On the bare earth, then wrought a tomb and slept ! 
And such is man ; soon from his cell of clay 
To burst a seraph in the blaze of day! 


—RoceErs. 
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